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When yoa were stationed on our coast about twelve years ago, you first re- 
commended to my particular notice the poems of the Ayrshire ploughman, whose 
works, published for the benefit of his widow and children, I now present to you. 
In a distant region of the world, whither the service of your country ha& car- 
ried youy you will, I know, receive with kindness this proof of my regard ; 
not perhaps without some surprise on finding that I have been engaged in edit- 
ing these volumes, nor without some curiosity to know how I was qualified for 
such an undertaking. These points I will briefly explain. 

Having occasion to make an excursion to the county of Dumfries, in the 
summer of 1792, I had there an opportunity of seeing and conversing with 
Eums. It has been my fortune to know some men of high reputation in liter- 
ature, as well as in public life, but never to meet any one who, in the course of 
a single interview, communicated to me so strong an impression of the force 
and versatility of his talents. After this I read the poems then published with 
greater interest and attention, and with a full conviction that, extraordinary as 
they are, they afford but an inadequate proof of the powers of their nnfortu- 
^ nate author. 

II Four years afterwards, Burns terminated his career. Among those whom 

u the charms of genius had attached to him, was one with whom I have been 

m bound in the ties of friendship, from early life — Mr John Syme of Ryedale. 

* This Gentleman, after the death of Burns, promoted with the utmost zeal a sub- 

; scription for the support of the widow and children, to which their relief from 

immediate distress is to be ascribed ; and, in conjunction with other friends of 

this virtuous and destitute fanuly, he projected the publication of these volumes 

for their benefit, by which the return of want might be prevented or prolonged. 

To this last undertaking, an editor and biographer was wanting ; and Mr 

Syme's modesty opposed a barrier to his assuming an ofBce for which he was in 

other respects peculiarly qualified. On this subject he consulted me ! and with 

the hope of surmounting his objections, I offered him my assistance, but in 

vain. Endeavours were used to procure an editor in other quarters, but with* 
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out effect. The task was beset with con8idera))Ie difficulties ; and men of esta- 
blished reputation naturally declined an undertakinp:, to the performance of 
wliich it was scarc(>ly to be hoped that general approbation could be obtained, 
by any exertion of judgment or temper. 

To such an office, my place of residence, my accustomed studies, and my 
occupation, were certainly little suited ; but the partiality of Mr Syme thought 
mo in other respects not unqualified ; and his solicitations, joined to those of our 
excellent friend and rehition Mrs Dunlop, and of other friends of tlie family of 
the poet, I have not been able to resist. To remove difficulties which woula 
otherwise have been insurmountable, Mr Syme and Mr Gilbert Burns made a 
journey to Liverpool, where they explained and arranged tlie manuscripts, and 
arranged such as seemed worthy of the press. From this visit I derived a de- 
gree of pleasure which has compensated much of my labour. I had the satis 
faction of renewing my personal intercourse with a much valued friend, and 
of forming an acquaintance with a man closely allied to Burns in talents as well 
as in blood, in whose future fortunes the friends of virtue will not, I trust, 
be uninterested. 

The publication of these volumes has been delayed by obstacles which these 
gentlemen could neither remove nor foresee, and which it would be tedious to 
enumerate. At length the task is finished. If the part which I have taken, 
shall serve the interest of the family, and receive the approbation of good men, 
I shall have my recompense. The errors into which I have fallen are not, I 
hope, very important ; and they will be easily accounted for by those who 
know the circumstances under which this undertaking has been performed. 
Generous minds will receive the posthumous works of Burns with candour, 
and even partiality, as the remains of an unfortunate man of genius, published 
for the benefit of his family, as the stay of the widow, and the hope of the 
fatherless. 

To secure the suffrages of such minds, all topics are omitted in the writings, 
and avoided in the life of Burns, that have a tendency to awaken the animosity 
of party. In perusing the following volumes, no offence will be received, ex- 
cept by those to whom the natural erect aspect of genius is offensive ; characters 
that will scarcely be found among those who are educated to the profession of 
arms. Such men do not court situations of danger, nor tread in the paths of 
glory. They will not be found in your service, which in our own days, emu 
lates on another element, the superior fame of the Macedonian phalanx, or c f 
the Roman legion, and which has lately made the shores of Europe and of Africa, 

resound with the shouts of victory, from the Texel to the Tagus, and from the 
Tagns to the Nile I 

The works of Burns will be received favourably by one who stands in the fore- 
most rank of this noble service, and who deserves his station. On the land or on the 
sea, I know no man more capable of judging of the character or of the writings of 
this original genius. Homer, and Shakspeare, and Ossian, cannot always oc- 
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copy yonr leisure. These Tolames may some tiroes engage your attention^ 
M'hile the steady breezes of the tropic swell your sails, and in another quarter 
of the earth, charm you with the strains of nature, or awake in your memory 
the scenes of your early days Guffer me to hope that they may sometimes 
recall to your mind the friend who addresses you^ and who bids you most affec- 
tionately adieu I 

J. CURRIB. 

Liverpool^ lit May, 1800. 
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A rose-bud by my early walk 
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• The Cotter's Satorday Night .233 
74^ Mr B. to Mr T. With * How cruel are the fMu 

rents,* and * Mark yonder pump of costly 
fashion* ib. 

76. Mr a to Mr T. Thanks for Allan's designs . 234 
70. Mr T. to Mr B. Compliment . . • . U>. 

77. Mr a to Mr T. With an improvement in 

• Whistle and ril oome to you, my lad ->*p 
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this is DO my ain laasle '— • Now Spring has 
riad the grove in green '-^ O bonnio was yon 
rusie brier *— * *'11s Friendship's pledgo, ay 

young, fair friend ' «n 

Mr T. to Mr H. Introdudng Dr Brianton . t£ 
Mr B. to Mr T. * Forlorn my love, no comfort 

near' h 

Mr a to Mr T. * Last May a braw wooer cam 
down the lang glen *— * Why, why tell tky 

lover,' a fragment ff. 

Mr T. to Mr a ii 

Mr T. to Mr a ITA After an awful pause . ik 
Mr B. to Mr T. llmnks for P. Pindar, ttc^ 

* Hey for a lass wi* a tocher * ... 29 

Mr T. to Mr a Allan hasdesigned some plates 

for an octavo edition ik 

83^ Mr a to Mr T. Aftlirted by sickneta, bnt 

pleased with Mr Allan's etchings . . ik 
ML Mr T. to Mr a 8ympathy~encouragement . £9 
tn. Mr a to Mr T. With * Here's a health to ans 
I lo'e dear ' ik 

88. Mr a to Mr T. Introducing Mr I^wara—Hss 

taken a fancy to review his songs— hopes to 
recover ik 

89. Mr a to Mr T. Dreading the horriHY of a jell, 

solicits the advance of five pounds, and ea* 
closes * Fairest maid on Devon banlu * . . M 
sa Mr T. to Mr a Sympathy— Advises a roluma 
of poetry to be publLihed by •abecription. 
Pope published the Iliad so . . . . ft 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 

Though the dialect, in which many of the 
happiest effusions of Robert Burns are com- 
posed, be peculiar to Scotland, yet his reputa. 
tion has exten4ed itself beyond the limits of 
that country, and his poetry has been admired 
as the offspring of original genius, by persons 
of taste, in every part of the sister islands. 
The interest excited by his early death, and 
the distress of his infant family, has been felt 
in a remarkable manner, wherever his writings 
have been known ; and these posthumous 
volumes, which give to the world his Works 
complete, and which, it is hoped, may raise 
bis Widow and Children from penury, are 
printed and published in England. It seems 
proper, therefore, to write the memoirs of his 
life, not with the view of their being read by 
Scotchmen only, but alsoby natives of England, 
and of other countries where the English 
language is spoken or understood. 

Robert Burns was, in reality, what he has 
been represented to be, a Scottish peasant. 
To render the incidents of his humble story 
generally intelligible, it seems, therefore, ad- 
vlsable to prefix some observations on the 
character and situation of the order to which 
he belonged— 4 class of men distinguished by 
many peculiarities : by this means we shaU 
form a more correct notion of the advantages 
with which he started, and of the obstacles 
which he surmounted. A few observations 
on the Scottish peasantry will not, perhaps, 
be found unworthy of attention in other re- 
spects : and the subject is, in a great measure, 
new. Scotland has produced persons of high 
distinction in every branch of philosophy and 
literature; and her history, while a separate 
and independent nation, has been successfully 
explored. But the present character of the 
people was not then formed ; the nation then 
presented features similar to those which the 
feudal system and the Catholic religion had 
diffused over Europe, modified, indeed| by the 



peculiar nature of her territory and dimata. 
The Reformation, by which such important 
changes were produced on the national charac- 
ter, was speedily followed by the Accession 
of the Scottish monarchs to the Engl^ 
throne; and the period which eUpsed from 
that Accession to the Union has been rendered 
memorable, chiefly by those bloody convul- 
sions in which both divisions of the island 
were involved, and which in a considerable 
degree, concealed from the eye of the histo- 
rian the domestic history of the people, and 
the gradual variations in their condition and 
manners. Since the Union, Scotland, though 
the seat of two unsuccessful attempts to re- 
store the House of Stuart to the throne, has 
enjoyed a comparative tranquillity ; and it is 
since this period that the present character of 
her peasantry has been in a great measure 
formed, though the political causes affecting 
it are to be traced to the previous acts of her 
separate legislature. 

A sliffht acquaintance with the peasantry of 
Scotland will serve to convince an unpre- 
judiced observer, that they possess a degree of 
intelligence not generally found among the 
same class of men in the other countries ot 
Europe. In the very humblest condition of 
the Scottish peasants, every one can read, and 
most persons are more or less skilled in writ- 
ing and arithmetic ; and, under the disguise of 
their uncouth appearance, and of their peculiar 
manners and dialect, a stranger will discover 
that they possess a curiosity, and have obtained 
a degree of information, corresponding to these 
acquirements. 

These advantages they owe to the legal pro* 
vision made by the parliament of Scotland in 
1616, for the establishment of a school in 
every parish throughout the kingdom, for the 
express purpose of educating the poor; a law 
which may challenge comparison with any act 
of legislation to m found in the records of 
history, whether we consider the wisdom of 
the ends in view, the simplicity of the means 
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Rtident in bis particular paiiali, becomes tbc 
iiatntKl patran and auperintendaot of the patiab- 
school, and is enabled in varioua ways 
promote the cumfOrt ol tbe teachfr, and 

Eroficiency of tbe si-bolurg. The tescbef 
iniaelf is often a cBndidate for bolj orders, 
trho, during the \oag course of itudy and 
probalioii rciiuired in tbe Scottish church, 
renders the time which cud be spared from fait 
profctsional atuijies, useiul to others as well ai 
to himselt, by sseuming tbe respectable char. 
BCter of a school master. It is common foi 
the establJHbed schools, even in tbe countiT 
parishes of Scotland, to enjoy tbe means M 
cluseical instruction ; and many of the farmers, 
and some even of the cottagers, submit to 
privation, that ibey may obtain, for oi 
their Eoiis at least, the precarious advaatige of 
a learned education. The difficulty to be 
eurmounted arises indeed not from tbe expense 
of instructing their children, but from the 
charge of supporting them. In the countrj 
palish, schools I the ii^nglisb langus^, trriting, 
and accounts are generally taught at the rate 
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of six ahiliingi, and Latbi at tbe rate of ten or 
twelie ahilliugs, per annum. Jn the town, lb« 
prices are (omewbat higher. 

'It would be improper in this place to inquira 
minutely into the degree of initruction received 
at these seminaries, or to attempt any preciae 
estimate of iu effects, either on tbe iodividuala 
who are the subjects of this instruction, or an 
the 1 

morals, though doubtless with some individiyd 
eifceptions, seeou la be proved by the most 
striking and decisive experience ; and it ia 
equally dear, tbat it is the cause of that 
spirit of emigration and of adventure ao pre- 
valent among tbe Scotch. Knowledge haa, 
by Lord Verulam, been denominated power j 
by others it baa, with less propriety, been 
denominated virtue or happiness: we maj; 
with confidence consider it aa motion. A 
human being, iu proportion aa be is informed, 
has his wishes enlarged, as well as the meaii( 
of gratifying those wishes. He may be con> 
sidered aa talcing within the sphere of hM 
vision a larger poilion of tbe globe on »hich 
we tread, and spying advantage at a grcatef 
distance on its aurCM. Uia deiires or amU- 
tion, once excited, are alimulated hy hia imagi. 
nation; and lUtlant and uncertain obiecta, 



youtbliil adventurer, an attraction from theftt 
very diatance and uncertainty. If, ibereforo. 
a greater d^rse of inatruction be given to tha 
peaaantrv of a country comparativelv poor, in 
tha neighbourhood of other counlnea rich in 
natural and acquired advantages ; and if tbe 
bairien be removed that k^t them separata, 
emigration from the former to the latter will 
take place to a certain extent, by lawa nearlj 
aa uniform aa those by which beat diffuse^ 
itself among surrounding bodies, or water finds 
ita level when lell to its natural course. By 
the articles of (he Union, tbe barrier waa 
broken down which divided the two Britiah 
nations, and knowledge and poverty poured tha 
adventurous natives of tbe north over tbe fer. 
tile plaina of England, and more eapedally; 
over the colonies which she had settled in tha 
East and iu the West The stMam of popu. 
lation continues to How from tbe north to the 
south ; fat the causes [hat originally impelled 
ntinue to operate ; and the richer country 
. islButly invigorated by the accession of an 
informed and hardy race of meii, educa'ed in 
poverty, and prepared for hardship and danger, 
patient of labour, and prodigal of life. • 
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The preacher* of the Reformation in Scot- in reli^oui disputation. With « atrong at. 
land were dinciple^ of C-alviii, and brought tacbment to the national creed, ia conjoiiied a 
with them the tem{>er an well a^ the tenets of bigotted preference o( certain forma of worabip; 
that celebrared her«>«iiirch. The prt^byterian the M)urue of which would be often altogether 
form of worship and of church government otwcure, if we did not recollect that the cere- 
was endeared to the people, from it* being monies of the Scottish C/hurch were fhuned 
establishei by themselves. It was endeared in direct opponir ion, in every point, to tlioae of 
to them, also, by the struggle it had to maintain the Church of Home. 

with the Catholic and the Protestant episcopal The eccentricities of conduct, and aingula- 

ehnrches, over both of which, after a hundred rities of opinion and manners, which charac- 

ymn of fierce, and sometimes bloody conten- terized the Knglish sectaries in the last century, 

tion, it finally triumphed, receiving the coun- aflTorded a subject for the muse of Butler, 

tenance of government, and the sani tion of whose pictures Ime their interest, aince their 

law. During this long period of contention archetypes are lost. Some of the peculiarities 

and of HufTering, the temper of the people be- common among the more rigid discipiea of 

came more and more obstinate and bigotted ; Calvinism in ScotUnd, in the present times, 

and the nation received that deep tinge of have given scope to the ridicule of Bums, 

fimaticism, which coloured their public tran- whose humour is equal to Butler's, and whose 

■actions as well as their private virtues, and of drawings from living manners are singularly 

which evident traces may be found in our own expressive and exact. Unfortunately the cor- 

timea. When the public schools were esta- rectness of his taste did not always correspond 

bltahed, the instruction communicated in them with the strength of his genius ; and hence 

partook of the religious character of the people, some of the most exquisite of his comic pio- 

The Catechism of the Westminster Divines ductions are rendered unfit for the light • 
waa the universal school-book, and was put The information and the religious education 

into the hands of the young peasant as soon as of the peasantry of Scotland, promote sedate. 

be had acquired a knowledge of his alphabet ; ness ot conduct, and habits of thought and 

and his first exercises in the art of reading in- reflection. — These good qualitiea are nol 

troduced him to the most mysterious doctrines counteracted by the establishment of poor 

of the Christian faith. This practice is con- Uws, which, while they reflect credit on the 

tinued in our own times. After the Assem. benevolence, detract from the wisdom of the 

bly'a Catechism, the Proverbs of Solomon, English legislature. To make a legal pron- 

and the New and Old Testament, follow in sion for the inevitable distress of the poor, who 

leffular succession ; and the scholar departs, by age or disease are rendered incaoable of 

S'fced with the knowledge of the sacred writ- labour, may indeed seem an indispensable duty 

ga, and receiving their doctrines according to of society ; and if, in the execution of a plan 

the interpretation of the Westminster Confes- for this purpose, a distinction could be intro- 

aion of Faith. Thus with the instruction of duced, so as to exclude from its benefits those 

infancy in the schools of Scotland, are blended whose sufferings are produced by idleness or 

the dogmas of the national church ; and hence profligacy, such an institution would perhaps 

the first and most constant exercise of ingenuity be as rational as humane. But to lay a general 

among the peasantry of Scotland, is displayed tax on property for the support of poverty, 

, from whatever cause proceeding, is a measure 

...^^ a*u ^«Aje..vr * ^^^ ^^ danger. It must operate in a consider- 

sistenee. The anraments of Adam Smith, for a free „ku a^.^^T .« - w^..„«. . r : ji j j \ 

export of corn, are perhaps applicable with less exreo. *ble degree as a bounty on idleness, and a duty 

tlon to the free exoort of people. The more certain the on industry. It takes away from vice and 

whose principles have heea expanded and farther iiiiiH. consequences, and from Virtue and industry 

tarated In a late truly philosophical fMoy on Popti/a^'on. their peculiar sanctions. In many cases it 

la fact, Scotland has inereaiied in the number «f its in. miiat rpnHar tlio n'ao in *Ua ^.^^^ «f Lv^n.... -,«» 

habitants in the last forty years, as the Statistics of Sir ™J!, re""®"; ^'*® "*^ *" ^"® P"Ce of Ubour, not 

John Sinclair dearly prove, but not in the ratio that ^ t>le8Sing, but a CUrse tO the labourer ; who, 

some had supposed. The extent of the emigration of if there be an excess in what he earns beyond 

th« Scots may be calculated with some degree of oonfl- uj. ;„--«j:„*« ««««-„:*• v * j * 

dence from the proportionate number of the two sexns 5 """™®?^^ necessities, may be expected to 

in Scotland j a point that may be established pretty ex. devote this excess tO his present gratification ; 

afUy by an examination of the invaluable Statistics trustinir to the nrovision mailp hv law fnr Viia 

already mentioned. If we suppose that there is an "^"^""K,^" ."« ProviWOn maoe DV law tor his 

aual number of male and female naUves of Scotiand, ^"^'^ A"<* "^^ lamily s support, should disease 

ve tomewkere or other, the excess by which the fe- suspend, or death terminate his labours. Hap. 

SSai;^^ti"4'u'ir.^V.'t;'im"^^^7Sa™';S^^^^ pUy in Sa,tland. the same legislature which 

log out of Scotland. But though the males bom in estatiusbed a system of instruction tor the 

Scotiand be admitted to be as 13 to 18, and though some poor, resisted the introduction of a legal provi- 

ef the females emigrate as well as the males, this mode [.i^n f^r fl»^ o....»».^ «*• ^^..^-•.« «?kn* *u 

efcalcolaUng would probably make the number of ex. ^*°" *^r the support ot poverty; what they 

aafertoted Scotchmen, at any one time alive, greater granted on the one hand, and what they re- 
than the trnth. The unhealthy climates into which 

thev emigrate, the hazardous services in which so many 

of ttiem engage, render the mean life of those who leave 

Sootland (to speak in the language of calculators) not * Holy Wi]Iie*s Prayer, Rob the Rymer's Welcome 

perhaps of half the value of the mean life of those who to his Bastard Child, Epistle to J. Gowdie. the iioir 

«— — *- Tulaie, &u * 
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fused on tbe oth t, was equally favourable to 
industry and good morals \ and hence it will 
not appear surprising, if the Scottish peasantry 
have a more than usual share of prudence and 
reflection, if they approach nearer than persons 
of their order usually do, to the definition of a 
man, that of " a being that looks before and 
after." These observations must indeed be 
taken with many exceptions : the favourable 
operation of the causes just mentioned is coun. 
teracted by others of an opposite tendency ; 
and the subject, if fully examined, would lead 
to discussions of great extent. 

When tbe reformation was established in 
Scotland, instrumental music was banished 
from the churches, as savouring too much of 
* * profane m instrelsy. ** Instead of being regu- 
lated by an instrument, the voices of the con- 
gregation are led and directed by a person 
under the name of a precentor ; and the people 
are all expected to join in the tune which he 
chooses tor the psalm which is to be sung. 
Church.music is therefore a part of the educa- 
tion of the peasantry of Scotland, in which 
they are usually instructed in the long winter 
nights by the parish schoolmaster, who is 
generally the precentor, or by itinerant teachers 
more celebrated for their powers of voice. 
This branch of education had, in the last reign, 
fallen into some neglect, but was revived about 
thirty or forty years ago, when the music itself 
was reformed and improved. The Scottish 
system of psalmody is however radically bad. 
Destitute of taste or harmony, it forms a 
striking contrast with the delicacy and pathos 
of the profane airs. Our poet, it will be 
found, was taught church-music, in which, 
however, he made little proficiency. 

That dancing should also be very generally 
a part of the education of the Scottish pea- 
santry, will surprise those who have only seen 
this description of men ; and still more those 
who redect on the rigid spirit of Calvinism 
with which the nation is so deeply affected, 
and to which this lecreation is so strongly ab- 
horrent. The winter is also the season when 
they acquire dancing, and indeed almost all 
their other instruction. They are taught to 
dance by persons generally of their own number, 
many of whom work at daily labour during 
the summer months. The school' is usually a 
barn, and the arena for the performers is gen- 
erally a clay floor. The dome is lighted by 
candles stuck in one end of a cloven stick, the 
other end of which is thrust into the wall. 
Keels, strathspeys, country-dances, and horn- 
pipes, are here practised. The jig, so much 
in favour among the English peasantry, has 
no place among them. The attachment of the 
people of Scotland, of every rank, and parti- 
cularly of the peasantrv, to this amusement, 
is very great. After the labours of the day 
are over, young men and women walk many 
miles, in the cold and dreary night of winter, 
to these country dancing-schools ; and the in- 
stant that the violin sounds a Scottish air, 



fatigue seems to vanish, the toil-bent nisti« 
becomes erect, his features brighten with sym* 
pathy ; every nerve seems to thrill with sen. 
sation, and every artery to vibrate with life. 
These rustic performers are indeed less to b« 
admired for grace, than for agility and anim*. 
tion, and their accurate observance of time. 
Their modes of dancing, as well as their tunes, 
are common to every rank in Scotland, and 
are now generally known. In our own da/ 
they have penetrated into England, and have 
established themselves even in the circle of 
Royalty. In another generation they will be 
naturalized in every part of the island. 

The prevalence of this taste, or rather pas- 
sion for dancing, among a people so deeply 
tinctured with the spirit and doctrines of 
Calvin, is one of those contradictions which 
the philosophic observer so often finds in 
national character and maimers. It is proba- 
bly to be ascribed to the Scottish music, which, 
throughout all its varieties, is so full of sensi- 
bility, and which, in its livelier strains, awakes 
those vivid emotions that find in dancing their 
natural solace and relief. 

This triunaph of the music of Scotland over 
the spirit of the established religion, has not, 
however, been obtained without long continued 
and obstinate struggles. The numerous sec- 
taries who dissent from the establishment on 
account of the relaxation which they perceive^ 
or think they perceive, in the Church, from 
original doctrines and discipline, universally 
condemn the practice of dancing, and the 
schools where it is taught : and the more 
elderly and serious part of the people, of every 
persuasion, tolerate rather than approve these 
meetings of the young of both sexes, where 
dancing is practised to their spirit-stirring 
music, where care is dispelled, toil is forgot- 
ten, and prudence itself is sometimes lulled to 
sleep. 

The Reformation, which proved fatal to the 
rise of the other fine arts in Scotland, proba- 
bly impeded, but could not obstruct, the pro- 
gress of its music; a circumstance that will 
convince the impartial inquirer, that this music 
not only existed previous to that era, but had 
taken a firm hold of the nation ; thus afford- 
ing a proof of its antiquity, stronger than any 
produced by the researches of our antiquaries. 

The impression which the Scottish music 
has made on the people, is deepened by its 
union with the national songs, of which 
various collections of unequal merit are before 
the public. These songs, like those of other 
nations, are many of them humorous, but they 
chiefly treat of love, war, and drinking. Love 
is the subject of the greater proportion. With- 
out displaying the higher powers of the ima- 
gination, they exhibit a perfect knowledge of 
the human heart, and breathe a spirit of affec- 
tion, and sometimes of delicate and romantic 
tenderness, not to be surpassed in modern 
poetry, and which the more polished strains 
of antiquity have seldom possessed. 
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: The orif^n of thii imiitor)* <hHrarfer in the 
■rustic mu*>e of Scotland, or of the greater 
•fiumber of those love- songs themselves, it . 
would be difficult to trace ; they have accumu. 
lated in the silent lapse of time, and it is now 
•^rhaps im|)Ossible to give an arrangement of ' 
them in the order of their date, valuable as 
such a record of taste and manners would be. 
Their present intluence on the character of 
the nation is, however, great and striking. 
To them we must attribute, in a great measure, ; 
the romantic pussion which so often character- ■ 
ixes the attachments of the humblest of the : 
people of Scotland, to a degree, that if we | 
mistake not, is seldom found in the same rank 
of society in other countries. The pictures 
cf love and happiness exhibited in their rural 
songs, are early impressed on the mind of the 
|>easant, and are rendered more attractive from 
the music with which they are united. They 
associate themselves with his own youth- 
fill emotions ; they elevate the object as 
well as the nature of his attachment; and 
give to the impressions of sense the beauti- 
ful colours of imagination. Hence in the 
trourse of his passion, a Scottish peasant often 
«xert8 a spirit of adventure, of which a 
•Spanish cavalier need not be ashamed. 
•After the laboura of the day are over, he sets 
out for the habitation of his mistress, perhaps 
at many miles distance, regardless of the length 
w the dreariness of the way. He approaches 
her in seerecy, under tbe disguise of night. A 
•ignal at the door or window, perhaps agreed 
on, and understood by none but her, gives in- 
formation of his arrival ; and sometimee it is 
repeated again and again, before the capricious 
fair one wUl obey the summons. But if she 
favours his addresses, she escapes unobserved, 
and receives the vows of her lover under the 

5 loom of twilight, or the deeper shade of night, 
nterviews of this kind are the subjects of many 
•of the Scottish songs, some of the most beauti- 
-iul of which Bums hA» imitated or improved. 
In the art which they celebrate he was per- 
fectly skilled ; he knew and had practised all 
its mysteries. Intercourse of this sort is in- 
deed universal) even in the humblest condition 
•of man, in every region of the earth. But it 
is not unnatural to suppose, that it may exist 
in a greater degree, and in a more romantic 
form, among the peasantry of a country whO; 
■are supposed to be more than commoidy in- 
structed ; who find in their rural songs expres- 
sions for their vouthfiil emotions ; and in whom 
the embers of passion are continually fanned 
by the breathings of a music full of tenderness 
and sensibility. The direct influence of physical 
-causes on the attachment between the sexes is 
comparatively small, but it is modified by moral 
t»U8€8 beyond any other affection of tbe mind 
Of these, music and poetry are the chief 
Among the snows of Lapland, and under the 
burning sun of Angola, tbe siivage is seen 
hastening to his mistress, and every where he 



betniiles the weariness of hitijoumej with poetry 
and song.* 

In appreciating the happiness and rirtne of 
a community, there is perhaps no single cri- 
terion on which so much dependence may be 
placed, as the state of the intercourse between 
the sexes. Where this dinplays ardour of at. 
tachment, accompanied by purity of coiKfuct, 
the character and the influence of women rise 
in society, our imperfect nature mounts on the 
scale of moral excellence, and from the source 
of this single affection, a stream of felicity de- 
scends, which branches into a thousand ri^nilets 
that enrich and adorn the field of life. Where 
the attachment betiiveen the sexes sinks into 
an appetite, the heritage of our species is com- 
paratively poor, and man approaches the con* 
dition of the hrutei that perish. " If we could 
with safety indulge the pleasing supposition 
that Fing^al lived and that Ossian sung,f** 
Scotland, judging from this criterion, might be 
eonsiderea as ranking high in happiness and 
virtue in very remote ages. To appreciate 
her situation by the same criterion in our own 
times, would be a delicate and difficult under- 
taking. After considering the probable influ- 
ence of her popular songs and her national 
music, and examining how far the effects to be 
expected from these are supported by facts, 
the inquirer would also have to examine the 
influence of other causes, and particula rly of 
her civil and ecclesiastical institutions, by 
which the character, and even the manners of 
a people, though silently and slowly, are 
often powerfully controlled. In the point of 
view in which we are coi>sidering the subject, 
the ecclesiastical establishments of Scotland 
may be supposed peculiarly favourable to purity 
of conduct The dissoluteness of manners an[K>ng 
the Catholic clergy, which preceded, and in 
some measure produced the Reformation, led 
to an extraordinary strictness on the part of 
the reformers, and especially in that particular 
in which the licentiousness of the clergy had 
been carried to its greatest height— tbe inter- 
course between the sexes. On this point, as 
on all others connected with austerity of man- 
ners, the disciples of Calvin assumed a greater 
severity than those of the Protestant episco- 
pal church. The punishment of illicit con- 
nexion between the sexes was, throughout all 
Europe, a province which the clergy assumed 
to themselves; and the church of Scotland, 
which at the Reformation renounced so mai y 
powers and privileges, at that period took this 
crime under her more especial jurisdiction. | — 



* ThJB North. American Indians, among whom the 
attachment between the sexes is said to Be weak, and 
lore, in the purer sense of the word, unknown, se'ni 
nearly unacquainted with the charms of poetry aud 
music. See Weld*t .Tottr. 

+ Gibbon. 

X In the punishment of this offence the Church em. 
ployed formerly the arm of the civil power. During the 
reign of James the Vlth (James the First of £ngUnd\ 
criminal connexion between unmarried persons was 
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where pregnuiry lakea place irilboat nairl^e. 
tbeconoitionof the feinale cauaei the discovery, 
tatd it ii on her, therefore, in [he first instance, 
that the c^ergj and elden of the church eier> 
cii<e their leuT. After eumination before tht 
kirk.BBSBioii touching the circumstances of her 
guilt, she must endure a public penance, and 
sustain a public rebuke from the pulpit, for 
three Sabbaths successively, in the face of the 
i^ongregation to which she belongs, and thus 
have her weakness exposed, and her Bhame 
bUzoned. The sentence is the same tvith re. 
spect to the male ; but how much lighter the 
punishment < It is well tnown that this 
dreadful law, worthy of the iron minds of 
Calvin and of Knox, has often led to conse^ 
qitencee, at the very mention of which human 
nature recoils. 

While the punishment of incontinence pre- 
Ecribed by the institution! of Scotland, is nevere, 
the culpnts Have an obvious method of avoiding 
it, afforded them by the law respecting marriage, 
the validity of which requires neither the cere, 
monies of the church, nor any other ceremonies, 
ily the deliberate acknowledgment of each 
husband and wife, mode by the parties 



before wltnessi 

legal evidence c ^™,..^,.l u— 

taken plate. And, as the parties themselreE 
tlie dsle af their marriage, an opportunitj 
(bus gfven to avoid the punishment, and ret 
(he consequences of illicit gratification. 8i 
a degree of laxity respec6ng lo serious a ci 
tract might produce much confusion in ' 
descent of property, without a still ferther _. 
dulgencej but the lawof Scotland legitimating 
all children born befere wedlock, on the sub- 
sequent mamagt of thdr parents, renders the 
actiial dateUf the marriage itself of little con- 
ae(,iience.* Marriages contracted in Stotland 




tatialf »m inimHlM of Hit usiBrelif , mn r*-eiiut. 
(d <7, >h> BronWi ParilaiHDt, partkdwlr.tliat tor Uw 
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without the etremonirs of the cbvreh an com 
'i'Ifi«d at imealar. and till partJea uBUatljr 
submit to a rehiAe far their conduct, in the 
nice of their reapectire congregationB, which 
is nrjt, however, neceasaiy to render the mar. 
ri^i^-e valid. Burns, wbose marriage it will 
Bpjjnar, was itrrguiar, does not seem tD have 
iiiiiiifrgone this part of the discipline of the 
ohurrh. 

Thus, thoujih the institutions of Scotland 
are in many particulars favourable to a conduce 
smiiiig the peasantry founded on foresight and 
retli^ction, on the subject of marriage the re> 
verse of this is true. Irregular marriages, it 
may be naturally supposed, are often improvi- 
Hiiit ones, in whatever nnk of society they 
Licrur. The children of such marriages, poor. 
!)- endowed by their parents, find a certain 

lb,- romforts of life, and the gratifications of 
emliilion, they find of more difficult attain^ 
mi-nt in their native soil ; and thus the mar- 
rinRc laws of Scotland conspire with other cir. 
I'uinstances, to produce that habit of emigratio*, 
itnd spirit of adventure, fot which the people 

Tiie manners and appearance of the Scot- 
tish peasantry do not bespeak to a stranger 
the degree of their cultivation. In Ihetr own 
-ouiitry, their industry is inferior to that of 
1u- same description of men in the souihera 
livikionof the island. Industry and the use.; 
III! arts reached Scotland later than England ; 
mil though their advance has been rapid there, 
he effects produced are as yet far iiilerior, 
>oth in reality and in appearance. The Scot- 
lEh farmers have in gener^ neither the opu- 
ciice nor the comforts of those of Englaiid — 
ipicher vest the SMue capital in the coil, nor 
L>cei>'e from it the same return. Their cloih- 
nn. their food, and their habitations, bfb e(. 
no5t every where inferiorf-. Their appear, 
ni-i.- In these respects corresponds with the 
ppparance of their country ( snd under the 
ipemtion of patient industry, both are impro- 
iiif. Industry and the ifcful arts came later 
rito Scotland than into England, becsina the 
<Turi(y of property came later. With calisei 
f internal agitation and warfarE simihir to 
liose which occurred to the more southern 
ution, the people of Scotland were exposed 
D mure imminent hazards, and more cKteiisive 
nd destructive spoliation, from external war. 
3ccupied in the maintenance of their uideperi. 
ence against their more powerful ueighhours, 
this were necessarily sacrificed the arts of 
eace, and at certain periods, the flower of 
heir population. And when the -union of the 
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crowns produced a tecurity from national wars 
with England for the century succeeding, the 
civil wars common to both divisions of the 
island, and the dependence, perhaps the neces- 
asry dependence of the Scottish councils on 
those of the more powerful kingdom, coun- 
teracted this advantage. Even the union of 
the British nations was not, from obvious 
causes, immediately followed by all the bene> 
fits which it was ultimately destined to pro- 
duce. At length, however, these benefits are 
distinctly felt, and generally acknowledged. 
Property is secure; manufactures and com- 
merce increasing, and agriculture is rapidly 
improving in Scotland. As yet, indeed, the 
fiirmers are not, in general, enabled to make 
improvements out of their own capitals, as in 
England ; but the landholders, who have seen 
and felt the advantaffes resulting from them, 
contribute towards them with a liberal hand. 
Hence property, as well as population, is ac« 
cumulating rapidly on the Scottish soil} and 
the nation, en^oyinjo: a great part of the bles- 
sing of Englishmen, and retaining several of 
their own happy institutions, might be consi- 
dered, if conndence could be placed in human 
foresight, to be as yet only in an early stage of 
their progress. Yet there are obstructions in 
their way. To the cultivation of the soil are 
opposed the extent and the strictness of the 
entails : to the improvement of the people, the 
rapidly increasing use of spirituous liquors, a 
detestable practice, which includes in its con- 
sequences almost every evil, physical and 
moral.* The peculiarly social disposition of 
the Scottish peasantry exposes them to this 
practice. This disposition, which is fostered 
Dy their national songs and music, is perhaps 
characteristic of the nation at large. Though 
the source of many pleasures, it counteracts 
by its consequences the effects of their pa- 
tience, industry, and frugality both at home 
and abroad, of which those especially who 
have witnessed the progress of Scotsmen in 
other countries, must have Jpnown many strik- 
ing instances. w 

Since the Union, the manners and language 
of the people of Scotland have no longer a 
standard among themselves, but are tried by 
the standard of the n<ition to which they are 
united. — Though their habits are far from being 
flexible, yet it is evident that their manners 
and dialect are undergoing a rapid change. 
Even the farmers of the present day appear 
to have less of the peculianties of their coun- 
try in their speech, than the men of letters of 
the last generation. Burns, who never left 
the island, nor penetrated farther into Eng- 
land than Carlisle on the one hand, or New- 



' * The amount of the duty on spirits distilled in Scot. 
land is now upwards of I,.250,000 annually. lu 1777, 
It did not reach L.800a The rate of the duty has 
indeed been raised, but, making every allowance, the 
Increase of oonsnmptinn must be enormous. This is ■ 
independent of the duty on malt, &c. malt liquor, im- ' 
ported spirits, and wine. 



castle on the other, had leas of the ScoltiA 
dialect than ilume, who lived for many yon 
in the best societv of England and Fraooe ; sr 
perhaps than Robertson, who wrote the £■> 
fish language in a style of such parity s and if 
he had been in other respects fitted to take • 
lead in the British House of Conamoos, kii 
pronunciation would neither have fettered hii 
eloouence, nor deprived it of its doe effect 

A striking particular in the character of At 
Scottish peasantry, is one which it is hope! 
will not be lost — the strength of their domestic 
attachmenU. The privations to which masj 
parents submit for the good of their childRflb 
and particularly to obtain for them instnictioa, 
which they consider as the chief good, hsi 
already been noticed. If their cbildren Hts 
and prosper, they have their certain rewaid, 
not merely as witnessing, but as sharing «f 
their prosperity. Even in the humblest nioki 
of the peasantry, the earnings of the childres 
may generally be considered as at the di^MMsl 
of their parents ; perhaps in no country is ss 
Urge a portion of the wages of labour applied 
to the support and comfort of those whose 
days of labour are past. A similar atrengtk 
of attachment extends through all the domestie 
relations. 

Our poet partook largely of this amiabls 
characteristic of his humble compeers ; hs 
was also strongly tinctured with another strik- 
ing feature which belongs to them, — a partia- 
lity for his native country, of which maDj 
proofs may be found in his writings. This, it 
must be confessed, is a very strong and generd 
sentiment among the natives of Scotland, dif^ 
fering however in its character, according to 
the character of the different minds in which 
it is found ; in some appearing a selfish prejtt- 
dice, in others a generous affection. 

An attachment to the land of their birth ii, 
indeed, common to all men. It is fomd 
among the inhabitants of every region of the 
earth, from the arctic to the antarctic cirde^ 
in all the vast variety of climate, of surface, of 
civilization. To analyze this general senti- 
ment, to trace it through the mazes of associa- 
tion up to the primary affection in which it 
has its source, would neither be a difficult nor 
unpleasing labour. On the first consideration 
of the subject, we should perhaps expect to 
find this attachment strong in proportion to 
the physical advantage of the soil : but inquiry, 
far from confirming this supposition, seems 
rather to lead to an opposite conclusion. — In 
those fertile regions where beneficent nature 
yields almost spontaneously whatever is neces. 
sary to human wants, patriotism, as well as 
every other generous sentiment, seems weak 
and languid. In countries less richly endowed, 
where the comforts, and even necessaries of 
life, must be purchased by patient toil, the 
affections of the mind, as the faculties of the 
understanding, improve under exertion, and 
patriotism flourishes amidst its kindred virtues. 
Where it is necessary to combine fur mutual 
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defence, as well as for the supply of common 
wants, mutual good-will springs from mutual 
difficulties and labours, the social affections 
unfold themselves, and extend from the men 
with whom we live, to the soil in which we 
tread. It will perhaps be found, indeed, that 
our affections cannot be originally called forth, 
but by objects capable, or supposed capable, 
^f feeling our sentiments, and of returning 
them ; but when once excited they are strength- 
ened by exercise— they are expanded by the 
powers of imagination, and seize more espe- 
cially on those inanimate parts of creation, 
which form the theatre on which we have first 
felt the alternations of joy and sorrow, and 
first tasted the sweets of sympathy and regard. 
If this reasoning be just, the love of our 
countr}', although modified, and even extin- 
guished in individuals by the chances and 
changes of life, may be presumed, in our 
general reasonings, to be strong among a peo- 
ple, in proportion to their social, and more 
especially to their domestic affections. In free 
governments it is found more active than in 
despotic ones, because, as the individual be- 
comes of more consequence in the community, 
the community becomes of more consequence 
to him ; in small states it is generally more 
active than in large ones, for the same reason, 
and also because the independence of a small 
community being maintained with difficulty, 
and frequently endangered, sentiments of 
patriotism are more frequently excited. In 
mountainous countries it is generallv found 
more active than in plains, because there the 
necessities of life often require a closer union 
of the inhabitants ; and more especially because 
in such countries, though less populous than 
plains, the inhabitants, instead of being scat- 
tered e(^ua]ly over the whole, are usually 
divided into small communities on the sides 
of their separate valleys, and on the banks of 
their respective streams : situations well cal- 
culated to call forth and to concentrate the 
social affections amidst scenery that acts most 
powerfully on the sight, and makes a lasting 
impression on the memory. It may also be 
remarked, that mountainous countries are often 
peculiarly calculated to nourish sentiments of 
national pride and independence, from the in- 
fluence of history on the affections of the mind. 
In such countries, from their natural strength, 



inferior nations have maintained their indepen« 
dence against their more powerful neighbours, 
and valour, in all ages, has made its most suc- 
cessful effort against oppression. Such coun- 
tries present the fields of battle, where the 
tide of invasion was rolled back, and where 
the ashes of those rest, who have died in de- 
fence of their nation .' 

The operation of the various causes we hart 
mentioned is doubtless more general and more 
permanent, where the scenerv of a country, 
the peculiar manners of its inhabitants, and 
the martial achievements of their ancestor 
are embodied in national songs, and united to 
national music. By this combination, the ties 
that attach men to the land of their birth are 
multiplied and strengthened ; and the images of 
infancy strongly associating with the generous 
affections, resist the influence of time, and of 
new impressions ; they often survive in co\'n- 
tries far distant, and amidst far differeit 
scenes, to the latest periods of life, to sooth 
the heart with the pleasures of memory, when 
those of hope die away. 

If this reasoning be just, it will explain to 
us why, among the natives of Scotland, even 
of cultivated minds, we so generally find a 
partial attachment to the land of their birth, 
and why this is so strongly discoverable in the 
writings of Bums, who joined to the higher 
powers of the understanding the most ardent 
affections. Let not men of reflection think it 
a superfluous labour to trace the rise and pro- 
gress of a character like his. Bom in the con« 
dition of a peasant, he rose by the force of his 
mind into distinction and influence, and in his 
works has exhibited what are so rarely found, 
the^ charms of original genius. With a deep 
insight into the human heart, his poetry ex- 
hibits high powers of imagination^t displays, 
and as it were embalms, the peculiar maifiners 
of his country ; and it may be considered as a 
monument, not to his own name only, but to 
the expiring genius of an ancient and once in- 
dependent nation. In relating the incidents 
of his life, candor w^L prevent us from 
dwelling in vidiouslpr on tMe faults and failings 
which justice forbids us to conceal ; we will 
tread lightly over his yet warm ashes, and re- 
spect the laurels that shelter his untimely 
grave. 
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Robert Burns was, as is well known, the son 
.of a farmer in Ayrshire, and afterwards him- 
, self a farmer there ; but;, having been unsuc- 
xressfiilf he was about to em'grate to Jamaica. 
He had previously, however, attracted some 
notice by his poetical talents in the yicinitv 
where he lived ; and having published a small 
volume of his poems at Kilmarnock, this drew 
upon him more general attention. In conse- 
quence of the encouragement he received, he 
repaired to Edinburgh, and there published, 
by subscription, an improved and enlarged 
edition of his poems, which met with extra* 
ordinary success. . By the profits arising from 
the sale of this, edition, he was enabled to 
jenter on a farm in Dumfries-shire; and having 
^married a person to whom he fa^ been long 
attached, he retired to devote the remainder of 
Us life to agriculture. He was again, how- . 
ever, .unsuccessful; and, abandoning his farm, 
lie removed into the town of t)umfries, where 
,be filled an inferior office in tne excise;, and 
where he terminated his life in July, 1796, in 
his thirty- eighth year. 

. The strength and originality of his genius 
procured iiim the notice of many persons dis- 
tinguished in the republic o^ letters, and, 
among others, that of Dr Moore, well known 
for his Views of Society and Manners on the 
Continent 0/ Europe, for his Zeluco, and vari- 
ous other works. To this gentleman our 
l^et addressed a letter, after his first visit to 
.^Edinburgh, giving a history of his life, up to. 
the period of his writing. In a composition 
never intended to see the light, elegance or 
.perfect correctness of composition wUl not be 
.expected. These, however, will be compeiu 
,iated by the opportunity of seeinp^ our poet, as 
lie gives the incidents of his life, unfold the 
j)eculiarities of his character with all the caxe- 
iJess vigour and open sincerity of his mind. 

" BIR9 MauchUne, 2d August^ \7S)7,[ 

" For some months past Ihave beeiii^apabling 
. ever tbe comitry ; hut I am ifpw con&ied with 



8ome lingering complaints, originating, as 1 
take it, in the stomach. To divert my spirits 
a little in this miserable fog of ennui, I Have 
taken a whim to give you a history of myself. 
My name has .made some little noise in this 
country ; yo^ liave done me the honour to in« 
terest yourself very warmly in my behalf ; and 
I think a faithful account of what character of 
a man I am,, and how I came by that charac- 
ter, may perhaps amuse you in an idle moment, 
I will give you an honest narrative ; though I 
know it wiU be often at my own expense ;— 
for I assure you« sir, I have, like Solqmoii, 
whose character, except in the trifiing affair 
of wisdom, I sometimes think I resemble^— > 
I have, I say, like him, turned my ^yes to behold 
madness. an4foUif, and like him, too, frequently 
sbaken hands with their intoxicating friendship. 
. . • . After you have perused these pages, 
should you think them trifling and impertinent, 
I. only beg leave to tell you, that the poor 
author wrote them under spme twitching 
qualms of conscience, arising from a suspicion 
that he was doing what he ought not to .do 4 a 
predicament he has more than once been, in 

before. .'•;?- 

" I have not the most distant pretensions to 
assume that character which the pye-coated 
guardians of escutcheons ^U a Ueptleman. 
.when at Edinburgh last winter,'! got ac- 
quainted in the Herald*s Office ; and, looking 
through that granary of honours, I there found 
almost every name in the kingdom; ^ut for 



me. 



(( 



My ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever sin^e the 
flood." 

Gules, purpure, argent, &c. quite disowned 

me. 

. *< My father was of thi^ north of Scotland, 

the son of a farmar, and was thrown by early 

misfortunes, on the woj-ld ,at large; where, 

after many years wanderings and sojournings, 

he picked up a pretty large qua^itity of ohser- 
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vulion anil nperieni 
cri for mo*! o( my li 
—I h.v* -- - 



:o whirh I am In^ebt- 

with f»w who andrntood 

him ; bul ■tubbom, ungunlj intFgrily, tsd 
bekillan)[, ungovernable irvcrbililf. in dfi- 
qiuljiying circuniBlaiim; cunwc| urn I ly I wat 
born a very poor inan^ aon. Kur the fint fix 
or seven yean of my life, my faiher wai a 
gardener to a wonhy gentleman ol 'm»ll ntile 
leighbourhoo'l Df Ayr. ll>d he con- 



off to be one of ll 



firm-houi 
prayer lo hi 
efaildren und 



, lit 

little ui 



le it in liii power to keep tail 
r hia oun eye till they eouid dia- 
good and evil ; H>, with the aa- 
■Ucaiice of hia geiiemuB maaler, my father 
ventured on a small farm on his eatate. At 
those years I was by no meant a fiivourite with 
■ny body. I wu a good deal noted lur a re- 
tenlive memory, a ilubl)om ilurdy somelbing 
in my dispotilion, and an enthuiiaitic idiot 

Ciely. 1 say idiot piety, because I was then 
ut a rhild. Though it cost the schoolmaster 
some thruhing*, 1 made sn excellent English 
scholar i and by the time I was ten or eleven 
year* of age, I was a criiic in lubslaniivei. 
verbs, and participles. In my infant and 
boyish days, too, I owed mui;h to an old 
woman who resided in the family, remarkable 
for her ignorance, rredulily. Mid superstition. 
She had, I suppose, the largest collection in 
the country ul tales Bud sungi concerning 
devils, ghoBis, biries, brawiiies, wiiches, war- 
locks, sputikies, kelpies, elf-candle«, dead- 
lights, wraiths, sppariticos, canlraipa, giants, 
enchanted towers, dragons, and other trum- 
pery. This cultivuted the latent seeds of 
poetry ; but bad so strong an eSeel on my 
imagination, chat to this hour, in my noctumd 
rambles, J sometimes keep a sharp look-out 
in suspicious places ; and though no body can 
be more sceptical than I am in such mntters, 
yet it often takes an effort of philosophy to 
shake off these idle terrors. Tbe earliest 
composition that I recollect taking pleasure in, 
was The Vition of Mirza, and a bymn of 
Addison's, beginning. Haw art thy sertFonW 
UttU O Lord! I particularly remember one 
half-sisnza which wai music to my boyish 



gavem 






eplea. 



•ni The History of Sir 
Hannibul gave my young ideas such a turn, 
that I used to strut in raptures up and down 
after [he recruiting drum and W-pipe, and 
wish myself tall enough to be a soldier ; while 



there till the nood-gatea uf life alint ia 
reit. 

" Polemical divinity about tbia t 
putting the country half-mad ; and I, a 
of shining in eonvervation partie* on Saatal ^ 
between sermons, at funetMt, Sir. tued, all ' 
years afterwards, Co puzzle Calviniam widtl f 
much beat and indiscretion, that I nMl ] 
hue and cry of heresy against mc, « " ' ' 



"Myvi 



Ihii I 

inity lo Ayr was of » . _ .. 

I. My social dispoaition, «ti 
not checked by some tnodificationi of aoda 
pride, was, like our catecfaism-deliniiHa I 
Infinitude, milhaul boHndi or limilM. J li 
several connections with other yoiuiken 
possessed superior advantages, the jrsa. , 
acton, who were busy in the reheaiaal of prt 
in whirh they were shortly to appear wit 
stage uf life, where, alas ! I was dcMtMd ■ 
drudge behind the scenes. It it not c< 
at this green age that our young gentry be 

a just tense of the immense distance "- 

them and their ra^ed play fellofim. 
a few dashes into Che world, to give tbe jeaf 
great man that proper, decent, uniiotidiigi* 
regard for the poor, insignificant, stupid de4 
the mechanlci and peasantry around him, «t) 
were perhaps burn in the same village. K 
young superiors never insulted tbe diii*t 
appearance of my plough-boy carcuc, tbeM 
extremes of which were often eipoaed t* J 
the inclemencies of the seasons. They weril 
give me stray volumes of buoks ; among .thn 
even then, I could pick up some observatJoM; 

Muany B^Hm scenes hsve tainted, helped ■ 
to a little Frenrb. Psiting with these aj 
young friends and bentfaclurs, aa tbej oa» 
sionally went off for the East or West IndM 
was olten to me a sore affliction ; but I w« 
souii called to more serious evils. My fttbtrt 
generous master died ; the (arm proved a !■» 
ous bargain; and, to clench the misfortw 
we fell into the hands of a factor, who rt 
for the picture I have drawn of one in M 
Tak of Tina Dogt. My fxther u as advasd 
in life when he married ; 1 whs the eldest i 
seven children; and be, worn out by c«|| 
hardships, was unfit for labour. My'tathal 
'" ■■■ " ---— -J >- ][j, broke* 



there w 



a freedom in his lea 



more ; and to weather tliese two years, w 
retrenched our eipensea. We lived vw, 
poorly ; I was a dexterous ploughman, for nj 
age ; and the neit eldest to me was a broths 
(Uiibert) who could driie tbe plough veiy 
well, and help me to thrash the com. A novel- 
writer might perhaps liave viewed these ace 
with some latisfaction ; but so did not I ; 
indignation yet boils at tbe recullectiun of th< 
B 1 factor's insolent ehreacening letteK 
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benntt, with tfae uncea^g mi^l of a gallej* 
■fam, brought me to my aixCeenth jear ; * 
little before which period 1 first comiTiitled 
the lin of Rhyme. You know our country 
custom of coupling a man and woman together 
Bi partners in the labours of harifeBl. In my 
fifteenth autumn my partner was a bewitching 
creature a year younger than myself. My aear- 
cily of English denies me the pOHcr of doing her 
justice ill that language; but you Iciiowthe Scot- 
tiah idiom — she waa a boniiie, awetl, loniie laia. 
In short, she altogether, unwittingly to heraflf, 
initiated me in that delicioue passion, which, 
in spite of acid disappointment, gin-borse pru- 
dence, and book-worm philosophy, 1 hold to 
be the fine of human joys, our dearest blessing 
here below! How sbe caught tbe contagion, 
1 cannot lell : you medical people talk much 
of infection from breathing the same air, the 
touch, &C. ; but I never eipressly sM I loved 
bet. Indeed, I did not know myself why I lik- 
ed to much to loiter behind u ith her, wben re- 
turning in the evening from our lahoun ; why 
tb« tones of her voice made my heart-strngs 
thrill like an ^oUan harp : and particularly 
why my pulse beat such a furious ratan when 
I lookiid and fingered over her little hand to 
pick out tbe cruel nettle-stings and thistles. 
Among her other love- inspiring qualities, she 
sung sweetly ; and it was her hvouiite reel, to 
which I attempted giving an embodied vehicle 
in rhyme. I was not so presumptuous as to 
imagine that I could make verses like printed 
onea, composed by men who had Greek and 
Latin ; but my gul aung a song, which was 
inid to be cooiuosed by a small country laird's 
son, im one of his Other's maids, with whom 
be was in love ! and I saw no reason why I 
might not rhyme as well as he ; for, encepting 



Tbtu with m* begm Ion and poetry i 
which at times have been my only, and tilt 
within the last twelve montba, have been my 
hifthest enjoymenL My Either struggled on 
till he reached the freedom in his tease, when 
he entered on a larger farm, about ten miles 
ferther in the country. The nature of the 
bargain be made whs such as to throw a liItU 
ready money into his bauds at the commence- 
menl of bis lease ; otherwise the afliiir would 
have been impracticable. For four years wa 
lived comfortably here ; but a difference com. 
— iiig between him and hit landlot^l, as to 
I. aftei' three ^ean tossing and whirling 
: vortei of litigation, my father was just 
saved from the horrors of a jail by a consump- 
tion, which, after two years' promises, kindly 
tepped in, and carried him awsy, to where Ihe 
ficAed cease/rcm troubtiag, andjohere Iht letary 



at mv hltle stoiris most eventlul. 1 
the beginning of this period, perbapt 
t ungainly, awkward boy in the parish 
litaire was less acquainted with the 
ways of tbe world. What 1 knew of ancient 
story was gathered from Salnon't and Guthriifi 
geographioJ grammars ; and the ideas I had 
formed of mi>dem manners, of literature, and 
lism, I got from the Spectator. These, 
Pope'i Workt, some plays of Shattptars, 






than myself.* 



poMSnl pTDdurtioa of Dur fiard, and It In tharefore pk- 
tncWI frnm a hind tit fflminna plAn book, which hv 
•miB to hsTB htwDii In bis twraOrlh yev ; snd which 
be (iililM, ■' OitervHant, HinU, Stugi, Scrapi of 
I'ttlrg, tc. ijF Koini Bumai, a nun "ho tiad lirtP- 
art In iB^kBf nuiii*y, and itlll Ihb Id k««|Hi« It ; t>i 
WH, knwtver, ■ niaB nf •nma •eoM, afnu dni of hi 

Htty, and mttHmndid nwd.wUI to eierj a — • 

Uonilar IrrabDBil. A> ha was but HtUe ln> 



fMlh mnitr Vkt fmnr* af ln», nBUitgD, uxieij, 
ntal, with th* lOu am aad pad«ii,wlilHi, howner 
Sv«iU<4 ttj tlH inndn and mnuwn af Mi, opecaw 
pnl9 Docfa allk*, I ballara. In all the ipeeieB.- 

I t' neaslDg, wbcn ynth la long eiplred. Id tmea, 

■ Gwh wiaaurTMithral ali.udiliaiH.Hidhcn, 
iBdlttwHAiiiivaCouriauihfr' — -• " 



printad, sjidcithai 



And fiili wltliout a llmw. 

And then Uwral HiinalhlnR In her pit 
Otn OBJ diHi iDok w«L 




ittbfH linn fin u iDtfOllon 
at Ike faUre nnlu ol Bona i kat hs Umwir iii iB i Iv 
hare hHB Inia of tiMIB, pnMIr IrsiB Ik* m'OUKtliiw 
tht|[ lullad. , 
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Tutt and Dicknon on Aijrirylhire, the PanlAeoii, i 
LocWb Euay on thw Human Vitfierttanding, ' 
StaekkouMt^i Hiitorp of the Bible, Ju$tice*$ i 
Britith Gardener^e Directory^ Bayle*$ I^ecturee^ \ 
Allan Ram8ay*a Worka, Taylor*» Srriptute ' 
Doctrine vf Original Sin, A Sdtci Collection \ 
of EnyHth Songe, and Hervey^t Meditationt, ' 
had formed the whole of mjr reading. The ' 
collection of »ongt wis my vade mecum. I 
pored over them driving my cart, or walking 
to labour, song by song, ver»e by verse : care- , 
folly noting' the true tender, or sublime, : 
from affectation and fustian. I am convinced \ 
I owe to this practice much of my critic craft, 
such as it is. 

** In my seventeenth year, to give my man- 
ners a brush, I went to a country dancing- 
school. — My father had an unaccountable anti- 
pathy against these meetings ; and my going 
was, what to this moment I repent, in opuosi. 
tion to bis wishes. My father, as I said be- 
fbrie, was subject to strong passions ; from that 
instance of disobedience In me, he took a sort 
of dislike to me, which I believe was one cause 
of the dissipation which marked my succeed- 
ing years. I say dissipation, comparatively with 
the strictness, and sobriety, and regularity of 
Presbyterian couritry life ; for though the 
Will o* Wispmcreorsof thoughtless whim were 
almost the sole lights of my path, yet early 
ingrained piety and virtue kept me for several 
years afteHvards within the line' of innocence. 
( The great misfortune of my life was to want 
.- an ainoi I had felt early some stirrings of anK 
bition, but they were the blind gropings of 
Homer's .Cyclops round the walls of his cave. 
I saw my father's situation entailed on me per~ 
petual labour. The only two openings by 
which I could enter the temple of Fortune, 
was the gate of niggardly economy, or the path 
of little chicaning bargain-making. The first 
is so contracted an aperture, I never could 
squeeze myself into it ; — the last I always 
hated— there was contamination in the very 
entrance ! Thus abandoned of aim or view in 
life, with a strong appetite for sociability, as 
well from native- hilarity, as irom a pride of 
observation and remark ; a constitutional mel- 
ancholy or hypochondriasm that made me fly 
solitude ; add to these incentives to social life, 
my reputation for bookish knowledge, a cer- 
tain wild logical talent, and a strength of 
thought, something like the rudiments of good 
sense; an4.it will not seem surprising that I 
was generally a welcome guest where I visited, 
or any great wonder that, always where two or 
three met together, there was I among them. 
But far beyond all other impulses of my heart, 
was un penchant a t adorable moitie dti genre hu- 
main My heart vfas completely tinder, and 
was etenially lighted up br some goddess or 
other \ and as in every Otaer. war.(are in this 
world my fortune was various, sometimes I 
was received with favour, aii4 sometimes I was 
iiH>itiiied. with a repulse. At the plough, 
My^bei or reap hook, 'I feared no competitor, 



and thus I set absolute want at defiance ; 
I ne\'er cared farther for my labours thai 
I was in actual exercise, I spent the ei 
in the way after my ovn\ heart. A c 
lad seldom carries on a love adventure v 
an assisting confidant. I possessed a cu 
zeal, and intrepid dexterity, that recomi 
me as a proper second on these oca 
and I dare say, I felt ns much pleasure 
ing in the secret of half the loves of the 
of Tarbolton, as ever did statesmen in 
ing the intrigues of half the courts of £ 
^The very goose -feather in my hand ac 
know instinctivelv the well-worn path 
imagination, the favourite theme of my 
and is with difficulty restrained from 
you a couple of paragraphs on the love ; 
tures of my compeers, the humble innu 
the farm-houi^e and cottage ; but the grai 
of science, ambition, or avarice, baptize 
things by the name of follies. To th 
and daughters of lal>our and poverty, th 
matters uf the most serious naiture ; tc 
the ardent hope, the stolen interview, t1 
der farewell, are the greatest and moi 
cious parts of their enjoyments'. 

•* Another circumstance in my life 
made some alteration in my mind and m: 
was, that I spent my nineteenth summe 
smuggling coast, a good distance from lu 
a noted school, to learn mensuration, i 
ing, dialling, &c. in which I made a 
good progress. But I made a greater pi 
in the knowledge of mankind. The cont 
trade was at that time very successful, 
sometimes happened to me to fall in witl 
who carried it on. Scenes of swaggeri 
and roaring dissipation were till this tin 
to me ; but I was no enemy to socii 
Here, though I learnt to fill my glass, ; 
mix without fear in a drunken squabblej 
went on with a high hand with my geo 
till the sun entered Virgo, a month w 
always a carnival in my bosom, when ai 
ing fiUUe who lived next door to the i 
overset my trigonometry, and set me o 
tangent from the sphere of my studii 
however, struggled on with my sinesy a 
sinest for a few days more ! but steppin 
the garden one charming noon to take tb 
altitude, there I met my angel, 

" Like Proserpine gatheri rg flowers, 
Hersvlf a taurer nower." 

<< It was in vain to think of doing any 

food at school. The remaining week I 
did nothing but craze the faculties t 
soul about her, or steal out to meet her 
the last two nights of my stay in the co 
had sleep been a mortal sin, the image o 
modest and innocent girl bud kept me gui 
" I returned home very considerably inr 
ed. My reading was enlarged with thi 
important addition of Thomson's and 
stone*s Works ; I had seen human natur 
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new pha&isr and I engaged, aeyeral of my 
tclidol-Tendwa to keep up a literary correspon- 
dence with me. Tbislmproved me in compo- 
sition. . I bad met witb a collection of letters 
l^y the wits of Queen Annexe reign, and I 
pored over them most devoutly ; I kept copies 
of any of my own letters that pleased me ; and 
a comparison between them and the compos^- 
fi'on of most of my correspondents iSattered my 
Vanity. I carried this whim so far, that 
though I had not three farthings worth of bus:- 
Hjess in the world, yet almost every post 
^Fought me as many letters as if I had beCn a 
Vtoaa plodding son of day-book and ledger. 
\ " My life flowed on much in the same course 
till my twenty-third year. Viue tamour, et 
pive la bagateUcf were my'sole principles of ac« 
tion. The addition of two more authors to 
|ny library gave me' great pleasure ; Sletne 
iind M'Kenzie-^Tristram Shandy and The 
Man cf Feeling — were iny bosom favourites. 
Poesy was stiu a dariing walk for my mind ; 
but it was only indulged in according to the 
humour of the hour. I had usually half a 
dozen or more pieces on hand ; I took up one 
or other, as it suited the momentary tone of 
the mind, and dismissed the work as it border- 
ed on fatigue. My passions, when once lighted 
up, raged like so many devils, till they got vent 
in rhyme ; and then the conning over my verses, 
Kke a spell, soothed all into quiet ! None of 
the rhymes of those days are in print, except 
Winter f a Dirge, the eldest of my printeid 
pieces ; The Death oj Poor Mailie, John Bar- 
teycorny and Songs^ first, second, and third. 
Song second was the ebullition of that passion 
which ended the forementioned 8cho(^ busir 
ness. 

" My twenty-third year wits - to me an im- 
portant era. Partly through whim, and partly 
that I wished to set about doing something in 
Gfe, I joined a flax^dresser in a neighbouring 
town (Irvine) to learn his trade. This was 

an unlucky affair. My — — ; and, to 

finish the whole, as we were giving a welcom- 
ing carousal td the new year, the shop took 
Are, and burnt to ashes ; and I was left like a 
true poet, not worth a sixpence. ' 

** I was obliged to give up this scheme : the 
clouds of misfortune were gathering thick 
found my father's head ; and what was Worst 
oi' all, be wis visibly far gone in a consump- 
tion ; and to crown my distresses, a belle fiUe 
whom I adored, and who had pledged her soul 
to meet me in the field of matrimony, jilted 
me, with peculiar circumstances of mortifica. 
tion. The finishing evil that brought up the 
rear of this infernal file, was) my constitutional 
melancholy being increased to such a degree, 
that for thr^e months I was in a state of mind 
scarcely to be envied by the hopeless wretches 
who have got their mittimus— 2>^ar//rom »m, 
ye accun&d I 

<* From this, adventure, J learned something 
of a town life ; but the principal thing which 
gave my mind a turn, was a friendship I form- 



ed with a young fellow, a very noble charaoter, 
bilit a. hapless son of misfortune. He was the 
son of a simple mechanic ; but a great man iu 
the neighbourhood taking him. undco- his patroi^ 
agie gave him a' genteel education, with a view 
of bettering his situation in life. The patron 
dying just as he was ready to launch out int<» 
the world, the poor fellow ifi despair ^ent to 
sea ; where after a variety of good and ill for*- 
tune, a little before I was acquainted with him, he 
had been set ashore by an American privateer, 
on the wild coast of Connaught, stripped of 
every thing. I cannot quit this poor fellow's 
story, without adding, that he is at this time 
master of a large . West Indiaman belonging 
to the Thames. 

" His mind was fraught with independence, 
magnanimity, and every manly virtue. 1= loved 
and admired him to a degree of enthusiasm, 
and of course strove to imitate him. In some 
measure, I succeeded ; I had pride before, but 
he taught it to flow in proper channel^).' Hi^ 
knowledge of the world was vastly superior 
to mine, and I was all attention to learn. He 
was the only man I ever saw, who was a 
greater fool than myself; where woman was 
the presiding star ; but he spoke of illicit love 
with the levity of a sailor, which hitherto I 
had regarded with horror Here his. friend, 
ship did me a mischief ; and the consequence 
was that soon after I resumed the plough, I 
wrote the PoeV^^ WdcoxM,* My reading only 
increased, while in this town, by two stray 
volumes of Pamela and one of Ferdinand 
Count Fathom, which gave me some idea of 
novels. Rhyme, except some religious piecee 
that are in print, I had given up ; but meet- 
ing with Ferguson* 8 Scottiih Poenu, I strung 
anew my wildly-sounding lyre with emulating 
vigour. When my father died, his all went 
among the hell-hounds that growl in the ken- 
nel of justice ; but we made a shift to collect 
a little money in the family amongst us, with 
which, to keep us together, my brother and I 
took a neighbouring farm. My brother want- 
ed my hair-brained imagination, as well as my 
social and amorous madness : but in good 
sense, arid every sober qualification, he was far 
my superior. 

" I entered on this farm with a full resolu- 
tion, Come, go to, I will be wite / I read farm- 
ing books; I calcukted erops; I attended 
markets^ and in short, in spite of the devH, 
and the world, and the flesh, I believe, I should 
have been a wise man, but the first year from 
unfortunately bujring bad seed, the second, 
from a late harvest, we lost half our crops. 
This overset aU my wisdom, and I returned, 
lihe the dog to his vomit, and the sow thai ynu 
washed to her walhwin^ in the rnu^f 



• Rob the Rhyin«r*8 Welcome to his Bustard Child. ' 
f At the time tint ear poet took the resolntioo of be. 
cominr wise, he procnred a little book of blank paper, 
with the purpose (expressed in the llrst pafe) «f makiov 
memorandums upon it Thesd fiirinfng memoranduroil 
are curiotts enough ; many uf them have bt^^a. written 
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«• J now began to be known in the neigh- 
bourhood as a maker of rhymes. The first of 
my poetic offspring that saw the light, was a 
burlesque lamentation on a quarrel between 



with a pencil, and are oow obliterated, or at least illeflble. 
A eonnderable number are however legible, and a ape. 
dmen may gratify the reader. It muitt be premiwMl, 
that the poet kept tlie book by him MYeral year*— that 
1m wrote upon It here and there, with the utnutet trre- 
mlarity, and that on the same page are notations yery 
Ibtant firum each other as to time and plaee. 



EXTEMPORE. Aprils 1782. 

why the deuce should I repine. 
And be an ill fureboder f 

I*m twenty.three, and five feet nine— 
1*11 go and be a sodger. 

1 gat some gear with meikle care, 
1 held it weel thegither ; 

But now Its gane, and something mair, 
111 go and be a sodger. 



FRAGMENT. Twm— * DuN4LD Blub.* 

O leare oorels, ye Manchline belles, 
Ye*re safer at your spinnmg whe«>l ; 

Such witching books are baited hooks, 
For rakish rooks like Rob Moesirii*l. 

Sittg t4$l, lot, Utjft ^e. 

Yonr line Tom Jones and Grandisons, 
They make your youthful hmdes reel. 

They beat your brains, and fire your veinf. 
And then you're prey for Rub MossgieL 

Beware a tongue that's smoothly hung ; 

A heart tlwt warmly seeks to feel ; 
That ft>ellng heart but acts a part, 

*Tis rakish art in Rob MussgieU , 

The frank address, the soft caress. 
Are worse than pttison'd darts of steel. 

The frank address, and polltesae. 
Are all finesse in Rob Mossgiel. 



For he's tnr aboon Dnnkel* the night. 
Maun white the slick and a* that 

j|f<>fii._To get for Mr Johnston these two Songs : 
* MolHf, Motfyt «*Sf dfar Aonty.'— * Th» cock and the 
Aew, Me deer in her den\ &c 



Jh! CMorisI Sir Peter Halket of Pitferran, the 
author.— ^ote, He married her— the heiress of Pitferran. 

Colonel George Crawford, the author of Dovnt the 
Bum Duty. 

Pmkey Koiue, by J. Mitchell 

J/w ajmm Deary t and Amynta^ by Sir G. Elliot 

H'tUte UKU a wanton IVagt was mside on Walkinshaw 
irf Walkinshaw, near Paisley. 

/ /oV na a laadie hut one, Mr Clunzee. 

The bonnie wee Mtfigwi-beautifttl— LtnttfteV Dream— 
f%rj beautiful 

Be tilPt and the tiWt—mnez bien. 

Armttrong^t Farewed—Hne. 

The Author of the Highland Queen was a Mr M*lTer, 
, parser of the Solbay. 

Fife and a* the land about it, R. Ferguson. 

The anthor of The Bu$h ttboon Tn^fuair was a Dr 
Stewart 

Pobvart on the Green, composed by Captain John 
Drummond M*Oregon of Boehaldie. 

Jfem.— To inqoire if Mr Cockbum wm the anthor of 
Iha'e eeen (ffke tmiHng^ kc 



two reverend Calvinists, both of tbem 
per§onet in my Holy Fair, I had a notioa 
myself, that the piece had some merit ; bvt to 
prevent the worst, 1 gave a copy of it to t 
friend who was very fond of such thinga, aad 
told him that I could not guess who was tht 
author of it, but that 1 thought it pretty derer. 
With a certain description of the dfergy, m 
well as laity, it met with a roar of applanse. 
Holy WiUie'i Prayer next made its appearanee, 
and alarmed the kirk- session so much, thst 
they held several meetings to look over their 
spiritiud artillery, if haply any of it might bt 
pointed against profane rhymers. Unluckily 
for me, my wanderings led me on another side, 
within pomt blank shot of their heaviest metil 
This is the unfortunate story that gave rise to 
my printed poem. The Lament. This was a 
most melancholy affair, which I cannot jet 
bear to reflect on, and had verv nearly givea 
me one or two of the principal qualificatioiii 
for a place among those who have lost ths 
chart, and mistaken the reckoning of Ration- 
ality.* I gave up my part of the farm to mj 
brother; in truth it was only nominally mine; 
and made what little preparation was in my 
power for Jamaica, ^ut, before leaving ddt 
native country for ever, I resolved to puhlun 
my poems. 1 weighed my productions as im- 
partially as vras in my power : I thought they 
bad merit ; and it was a delicious idea that I 
should be called a clever fellow, even thoq^ 
it should never reach my ears— a poor o^gro- 
driver,— or perhaps a victim to that inhoepits* 
ble clime, and gone to the world of apirits! 
I,can truly say, that pauvre inconnu as I then 
was, I had pretty nearly as high an idea of 
mjrself and of my works as I have at this mo- 
ment, when the public has decided in their 
favour. It ever was my opinion, that tbe 
mistakes and blunders, both in a rational md 
religious point of view, of which we see thou- 
sands daily guilty, are owing to their ignorance 
of themselves.— To know mjrself, had been 
all along my constant study. I weighed my- 
self alone ; I balanced myself with others : I 
watched every means ot information, to see 
how much ground I occupied as a man and si 
a poet : 1 studied assiduously nature's design 
in my formation— where the lights and shades 
in my character were intended. I was pretty 
confident my poems would meet with some 
applause : but, at the worst, tbe roar of the 
Atlantic would deafen the voice of censure, 
and the novelty of West Indian scenes make 
me foi^get neglect I threw off six hundred 
copies, of which I had got subscriptions for 
about three hundred and fifty. — My vanity was 
highly gratified by the reception I met frith 
from the public ; and besides I pocketed^ all 



The above may serve as a specimen. AU th« 
on fartnine are (>blitt>rati>d. 

* All explanation of tills will be found hereaftar. 
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expenses deducted, nearly twenty pounds. 
This sum came very seasonably, as I was 
thinking of indenting myself, for want of 
money to procure my passage. As soon as I 
was roaster of nine guineas, the price of waft- 
ing me to the torrid zone, I took a steerage 
passage in the first ship that was to sail from 
the Clyde; for 

** Hungry ruin had me in the wind." 

** I had been for some days skulking from 
covert to covert, under all the terrors of a jail ; 
as some ill-advised people had uncoupled the 
merciless pack of the law at my heels. I had 
taken the last farewell of my few friends ; my 
chest was on the road to Greenock; I had 
composed the last song I should ever measure 
in Caledonia, The gloomy night is gathering 
Jastf when a letter from Dr Blacklock, to a 
friend of mine, overthrew all my schemes, by 
opening new prospects to my poetic ambition. 
The Doctor belonged to a set of critics, ■ for 
whose applause I had not dared to hope. His 
opinion that J would meet with encouragement 
in Edinburgh for a second edition, fired me so 
much, that away I posted for that city, with- 
out a single acquaintance, or a single letter of 
introduction. The baneful star, that had so 
long shed its blasting infiuence in my zenith, 
for once made a revolution to the nadir ; and 
a kind Providence placed me under the patron- 
age of one of the noblest of men, the Earl of 
Glencairn. OubUe nwi, Grand Dieu, ti Ja- 
mais je toublie I 

" I need relate no farther. At Edinbui^h 
I was in a new world ; I mingled among many 
classes of men, but all of them new to me, and 
I was all attention to catch the characters and 
the manners living as they rise. Whether I 
have profited, time will show. 



« 



My most respectful compliments to Miss 
W. Her very elegant and friendly letter I 
cannot answer at present, as my presence is 
requisite in Edinburgh, and I set out to-mor- 



row.* 



At the period of our poet's death, his bro- 
ther, Gilbert Burns, was ignorant that he had 
himself written the foregoing narrative of his 
lite while in Ayrshire ; and having been ap- 
plied to by Mrs Dunlop for some memoirs of 
his brother, he complied with her request in a 
letter, from which the following narrative is 



* There are rarioas copies of this letter, in the an- 
thor^ hand-writiDg ; and oDe of these, eTidently cor. 
reeled, is in the bo«>k in which he had copied* several of 
his letters. This has been used for the press, with 
some omissions, and one siitffat alteration suggested by 



chiefly extracted. When Gilbert Boma after- 
wards saw the letter of our poet to Dr Moore, 
he made some annotations upon it, which shall 
be noticed as we proceed. 

t Robert Bums was bom on the 29th day of 
January, 1759, in a small house about two 
miles from the town of Ayr, and within a few 
hundred yards of Alloway Church, which his 
poem of Tarn 6' Shanter has rendered immor- 
tal.* The name which the poet and his bro- 
ther modernized into Bums, was originally 
Bumes or Bumess. Their father, William 
Humes, was the son of a farmer in Kincardine- 
shire, and had received the education common 
in Scotland to persons in his condition of life: 
he could read and write, and had some know- 
ledge of arithmetic. His family having fallen 
into reduced circumstances, he was compelled 
to leave his home in his nineteenth year, and 
tumed his steps towards the south in quest of 
a livelihood. The same necessity attended his 
elder brother Robert. '* I have often heard 
my father, says Gilbert Burns, in his letter 
to Mrs Dunlop, ** describe the anguish of mind 
he felt when they parted on the top of a hill on 
the confines of their native place, each going 
off his several way in search of new adven- 
tures, and scarcely knowing whither he went. 
My father imdertook to act as a gardener, and 
shaped his course to Edinburgh, where he 
wrought hard when he could get work, passing 
through a variety of difficulties. StUl, however, 
he endeavoured to spare something for the sup- 
port of his aged parent ; and I recollect hearing 
him mention his having sent a bank-note for 
this purpose, when money of that kind was so 
scarce in Kincardineshire, that they scarcely 
knew how to employ it when it arrived." From 
Edinburgh William Burnes past westward into 
the county of Ayr, where he engaged himself 
as a gardener to the laird of- Fairley, with 
whom he lived two years ; then changing bis 
service for that of Crawford of Doonside. At 
length, being desirous of settling in life, he 
took a perpetual lease of seven acres of land 
from Dr Campbell, physician in Ayr, %«nth the 
view of commencing nurseryman and public 
gardener; and having built a house upon it 
with his own hands, married in December, 
1757, Agnes Brown, the mother of our poet, 
who still survives. The first fruit of this mar- 
riage was Robert, the subject of these memoirs, 
born on the 20th of Januanr, 1759, as has 
already been mentioned. Before William 
Bumes had made much progress in preparing 
his nursery, he was withdrawn from that under- 
taking by Mr Ferguson, who purchased the 
estate of Doonholm, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and engaged him as his gardener 



« This house is on the right hand side of the road from 
Ayr to Maybole, which forms a part of the road fn/in 
Glasgow to'Port-Patriclc. When the poet'd father af. 
ter wards removed toTHrbolton pnrt8h, he Mild his lease, 
hold right in this house, and a few acres of land adj^iia. 
iug, to the corporation of shoeiuakem in Ayr. 4t is 
now a country ale-huuse. 
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•ad Ofvneer ; aiid thii was hit littndon when 
our poet wu born. Though in the service of 
Mr Ferguson I he lived in his own house, his 
wife managing her family and little daiij, which 
eoBsisted. sometimes of two, sometimes of 
three milch cows *, and this state of unambi- 
ttoos content continued till the year 17GG. His 
•on Robert was sent by him, in his sixth year, 
to • school at AUoway Miln, about a mile dis- 
tant, taught by a person of the name of (^amp- 
bell ; but this teacher being in a few months 
•ppointed manter ot the workhouse at Ayr, 
William Burnes, in conjunction with some 
other heads of families, engaged John Mur- 
doch in bis stead. The education of our poet, 
•nd of his brother Gilbert, was in common ; 
•nd of their proticiency under Mr Murdoch 
wo have the following account : ** With him 
wo learnt to read English tolerably well,* and 
to write a little. He taught un, too, the Eng- 
lish grammar. J was too young to profit much 
from his lessons in grammar; but Robert 
made some proticiency in it — a circumstance 
of considerable weight in the unfolding of his 
|[eniu8 and character ; as he soon became re- 
markable for the tiuency and correctness of 
hia expression, and read the few books that 
came in his way with much pleasure and im- 
provement; for even then he was a reader, 
when he could get a book. Murdoch, whose 
library at that time had no great variety in it, 
lent him The Life of Hannibal, which ^^as the 
first book he read (the school-books excepted) 
•nd almost the only one he had an opportunity 
of reading while he was at school; for The 
L^e of Wallace, which he classes with it in one 
of his letters to you, he did not see for some 
years afterwards, when he borrowed it from 
the blacksmith who shod our horses." 

It appears that William Bumes approved 
bimself greatly in the service of Mr Ferguson, 
by his intelligence, industry, and integrity. In 
eonsequence of this, with a view of promoting 
his interest, Mr Ferguson leased him a farm, 
of which we have the following account ; 

** The farm was upwards of seventy acres f 
(between eighty and ninety, English statute 
measure), the rent of which was to be forty 
pounds annually for the first six years, and 
•iterwards forty-five pounds. My father en- 
deavoured to sell his leasehold property, for 
the purpose of stocking this farm, but ac that 
time was unable, and Mr Ferguson lent him a 
hundred pounds for that purpose. He re. 
moved to his new situation at Whitsuntide, 
1766. It was, I think, not above two years 
•fter this, that Murdoch, our tutor and friend, 
left this part of the country ; and there being 
no school near us, and our Uttle services being 
useful on the farm, my father undertook to 
teach us arithmetic in the winter evenings, by 
candle-light ; and in this way my two elder 



♦ Letter from Gilbert Burns to Mrs Dunlop. 
f Letter of Gilbert Bums to Mrs Dunlop. The 
■aoie of this farm is Mount Odphaut, in Ayr parish. 



sisters got all the education they received. I 
remember a circumstance that happened at 
this time, which, though tntling in itself, ii 
fresh in my memory, and may serve to inm- 
trate the early character of my brother. Mar- 
doch came to spend a night with ua, •nd to 
take his leave, when he was about to go iiito 
Carrick. He brought us, as • present ani 
memorial of him, a small compendium d 
English Grammar, and the tragedy of Tilu 
Andronicue ; and by way of passing the even, 
ing, he began to read the play aIoimL We 
were all attention for some time, till presentlf 
the wholo partv was dissolved in tears. A 
femftle in the play ( I have but • confused re* 
membrance uf it) had her hands chopt off, and 
her tongue cut out, and then was inaultini^ 
desired to call for water to wash her hands. 
At this, in an agony of distress, we with oat 
voice desired he would read no mcxv. My 
father observed, that if we would not hear it 
out, it would be needless to leave the play with 
us. Robert replied, that if it waa left he 
would bum it. My father was going to chide 
him for this ungrateful return to hia tutoc^ 
kindness ; but Murdoch interfered, dednriflg 
that he liked to see so much sensibility ; ni 
he left The School fir Love, a comedy (trans- 
lated, I think, from the French), in ita place.*** 
** Nothing,^ continues Gilbert Bums, *<coB)d 
be more retired than our general manner of 
living at Mount Oliphant ; we rarely aaw aay 
body but the members of our own fiimily. 
There were no boys of our own age, or nesr 
it, in the neighbourhood. Indeed the greatest 
part of the land in the vicinity waa at that 
time possessed bv shopkeepers, and pec^ile of 
that stamp, who bad retired from buaineaa, or 
who kept their farm in the country, ai the 
same time that they followed busineaa in town. 
My father was for some time almost the ooly 
companion we had. He conversed familiarly 
on all subjects with us, as if we had been men ; 
and was at great pains, while we accompanied 
him in the labours of the farm, to lead the 
conversation to such subjects as might tend to 
increase our knowledge, or confirm ua in vir- 
tuous habits. He borrowed Saloum*a Chaogn- 



* It is to be remembered that the poet was only ains 
years of sfe, and the relater of this incident nndi*r 
eight, at the time it happened. The effect was very 
natural in children of settsibility at tlieir age. At a 
more mature period of the judgment, such abanrd re- 
presentations are calculated rattier to produce dtsfrnst 
or laughter, than tears. The scene to which OUbeit 
Bums alludes, opens thus : 

Titui Androniciu, Act II. Scene & 

Enter Demetrius and Chiron, ufith Lavinia iTitrfiflirf, 
her hand* cut off, and her tongue eut otU. 

Why is this silly play still printed as ShakspMovIk 
against the opinion of all the best critics ? The hard 
of Avon was guilty of many extravagancies, but he 
always performed what he intended to perform. That 
he ever excited in a British mind (tor th^ Freach 
critics must be set aside) disgust or ridicule, where he 
meant to have awakened pity or horror, is \i hat «A1 
not be imputed to that master of the passions. 
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phieal Orammmr for ui, and endeafoured to 
make us acquainted with the situation and 
history of the different countries in the worid ; 
while, from a book-society in Ayr, he pro. 
cured for us the reading of Derham*9 Phymeo 
mnd Aitro^ Theology, and Ray^s Wiaiom of 
God in the Creatum, to ^ve us some idea of 
astronomy and natural history. Rohert read 
all these books with an avidity and industry 
scarcely to be equalled. My &ther had been 
a subscriber to Stackkouse^s History of the 
Bible, then lately published by Jame» JMCeuros 
in Kilmamodc : from this Robert collected a 
competent knowledge of ancient history; for 
no book was so voluminous as to slacken his 
kidustry, or so antiquated as to damp his re- 
searches. A brother of my mother, who had 
lived with us some time, and had learnt some 
arithmetic by our winter evening's candle, 
went into a bookseller's shop in Ayr, to pur- 
chase The Ready Reckomr, or TradenuuCt 
sure Guide, and a book to teach him to write 
letters. Luckily, in place of 77ie Complete 
Zetter- Writer, he got, by mistake, a small 
collection of letters by the moat eminent writ- 
ers, with a few sensible directions for attain- 
ing an easy epistolary style. This- book was 
to Robert of the greatest consequence. It 
inspired him with a strong desire to excel in 
letter-writing, while it fumbhed him with 
models by some of the first writers in our 
language. 

** My brother was about thirteen or fourteen, 
when my father, regretting that we wrote so 
ill, sent u^ week about, during a summer 
quarter, to the parish school of Dalrymple^ 
which, though between two and three miles 
distant, was the nearest to us, that we might 
have an opportunity of remedying this defect. 
About this time a bookish acquaintance of my 
Other's procured us a reading of two yolumes 
of Richardson's Pmmda, which was the first 
novel we reid, and the only part of Richard- 
son's works my brother was acquainted with 
till towards the period of his commencing 
author. Till that time too he remained ua* 
acquainted with Fielding, with SmoUet, (two 
volumes of Ferdinand Coumt Falhom, and two 
volumes of Peregrine Pickle excepted), with 
Hume, with Robertson, and almost all our 
authors of eminence of the later times. I 
recollect indeed my lather borrowed a volume 
of English history firom Mr Hamilton of 
Bourtree-hill's garaener. It treated of the 
reign of James ^e First, and his unfortunate 
son, Charles, but I do not know who was the 
author ; all that I remember of it is something 
of Charles's conversation with his children. 
About this time Murdoch, our former teacher, 
after having been in different places in the 
country, and having taught a school some time 
in Dumfries, came to be the established teacher 
of the English language in Ayr, a drcttm- 
atance of considerable consequence to ua. The 
remembrance of my father's former fdendabqi, 
luid his attaefament to my broCfaer, mpde him 



do every thing in his power for our iroprof«k 
nient He sent us rope's works, and some 
other poetry, the first that we had an oppor. 
timity of raiding, excepting wbat is contained 
in The Em^kek Collection, and in the voIuom 
of The Edudmrgh Magazine for 1778 ; except- 
ing also those exceOent mew eonge that are 
hawked about the country in baskets, or ex- 
posed on stalls in the streets. 

** The summer after we had been at DaU 
ryinple school, my father sent Robert to Ayr, 
to revise his English grammar, with his former 
teacher. He had beoi there only one week, 
when he was obliged to return, to assist at the 
harvest When the harvest was over, he went 
back to school, where he remained two weeks ; 
and this completes the account of his school 
education, exccnting one summer quarter some 
time afterwards, that he attended the pariah 
school of Kirk-Oswald (where he lived with 
a brother of my mother**) to learn survey* 
ing. 

•< During the two last weeks that he was 
with Murdoch, he himself was engaged im 
learning French, and he communicated the in- 
structions he received to my brother, who^ 
when he returned, brought with him a French 
dictionary and ^jaramar, and the AdoanUirm 
^ Tekmackua in the originid. In a little 
while, by the assistance of these books, he 
acquired such a knowledge of the language^ 
as to read and understand any French author 
in prose. This was considered as a sort of 
prodigy, and, through the medium of Mur- 
doch, procured him the acquaintance of several 
lads in Ayr, who were at that time gabbUng 
French, and the notice of some fiunilies, par* 
ticukrly that of Dr Malcolm, where a know^ 
ledge of French was a recommendatioD. 

« Observing the facility with which he had 
acquired the French language, Mr Robinson, 
the establiahed writing-master in Ayr, and Mr 
Murdoch's particular friend, having himaelf 
acquired a considerable knowledge of the 
La^n language by his own industry, without 
ever having learned it at school, advised Robert 
to make the same attempt^ promising hia 
every assistance in his power. Agreeably to 
this advice, he purchased TkM RudimeMta o/ths 
Laim Tba^ms, but finding thia studjr dry and 
uninteresting, it was quickly laid aside. He 
frequently returned to his Radmsnia on any 
little chagrin or disappointment, particularly 
in his love aflairs ; but the Latin seldom pre- 
dominated more than a day or two at a time, 
or a week sit most Observing himself the 
ridicule. that would attach to this sort of con- 
duct if it were known, he made two or three 
humorous stanaas on the subject, which I canb- 
not now recollect, but they all ended, 

• So 111 to an J Latin sffain.* 

** Thus you see Mr Murdoch was a princt- 
pal means of my brother's improvement 
Woithy man ! thou|;h inxAy^ M^ w<| ^^^mana. 
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pwpoiif, I cannot take leave of him without 
tlBciiig bis future history, lie continued for 
aome years a respected and uHeful teacher at 
Ayr, till one evening that he had been oirer- 
taken in liquor, he happened to speak some- 
what disrespectfully of Vr Dalrymple, the 
parish minister, Hbo had not paid him that 
attention to which he thought himself entitled. 
In Ayr he might as weil ha%-e spoken blas- 
phemy, kle found fit proper to give up his 
l4>poiutmeML lie went to London, where he 
still li\es, a private teacher of French. He 
has been a considerable time married, and keeps 
a shop of stationary warc«. 

** The father of Dr Paterson, now physi- 
cian at Ayr, was, I believe, a luitive of Aber- 
deenshire, and was one of the established 
teachers in Ayr when my father settled in the 
neighbourhood. He eagerly recognised my 
father as a fellow native of the north of Scot- 
land, and a certain degree of intimacy subsisted 
between them during Mr Paterson*s life. 
After his death, his widow, who is a very 
penteel woman, and of great worth, delighted 
in doing what she thought her husband would 
have wished to have done, and assiduously 
kept up her attentions to all his acquaintance. 
€he kept alive the intimacy with our family, 
by frequently inviting my father and mother 
to her house on Sundays, when she met them 
at church. 

•* When she came to know my brother's 
)iasRion for books, she kindly offered us the 
use of her husband*^ library, and from her we 
got the Spectator, Pope's Tratulation of 
HomeTf and several other books that were of 
use to us. Mount Oliphant, the farm my fa- 
ther possessed in the parish of Ayr, is almost 
the very poorest soil I know of in a state of 
cultivation. A stronger proof of this I can- 
not give, than that, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary rise in the value of lands in Scot- 
land, it was, after a considerable sum laid out 
in improving it by the proprietor, let, a few 
years ago, five pounds per annum lower than 
the rent paid for it by my father thirty years 
iage»- My father, in consequence of this, soon 
'came into difficulties, which were increased by 
the loss of several of his cattle by accidents 
and disease. — To the buffetings of misfortune, 
we could only oppose hard labour and the most 
rigid economy. We lived very sparingly. For 
several years butcher's meat was a stranger in 
the house, while all the members of the family 
exerted themselves to the utmost of their 
strength, and rather beyond it, in the labours 
of the farm. My brother, at the age of 
thirteen, assisted in threshing the crop ot corn, 
-and at fifteen was the principal labourer on the 
farm, for we had no hired servant, male or 
female. The anguish of mind we felt at our 
tender years, under these straits and* difficulties, 
was very great. To think of our father grow- 
ing old (for he was now above fifty,) broken 
'down with the long continued fatigues ot his 
life, with a wife and five other childien, and in 



a declining state of drr uiustMie— , taen w 
flections produced in my brother's nrind mi 
mine sensations of the deept«t distrev. I 
doubt not but the hard labour and sorrow of 
this period of his life, was id a gremt atieamt 
the cause of that depression of spirits with 
which Robert was so often afflicted throagk 
his whole life afterwards. At this time b 
was almost con<tantly afflicted in the ereningi 
with a dull headache, w hich, at a future period 
of his life, was exchanged for a palpitatioa of 
the heart, and a threatening of fiuntti^ ad 
suffocation in hi« bed, in the night- time. 

** By a stipulation in m^ father^ lease, b 
had a right to throw it up, if he thought pr»- 
per, at the end of every sixth year. Us 
attempted to fix himself in a better fiun at tlu 
end of the first six years, but failing in tint 
attempt, he continued where he was for n 
rears more. He then took the farm of Loch, 
lea, of 130 acres, at the rent of twenty shillhigi 
an acre, in the parish of Tarbolton, of A 

■ , then a merchant in Ajrr, mi 

now (1797) a merchant in LiverpooL He 
removed to this farm at Whitsunday, l777,aBd 
possessed it only seven years. No writiif 
had ever been made out of the oonditioas i 
the lease ; a misunderstanding took plaee rs- 
specting them ; the subjects in dispute woe 
submitted to arbitration, and the deciaos 
involved my father's affairs in ruin. He lifci 
to know of"^ this decision, but not to see mif 
execution in consequence of it. He died oa 
the 13th of February, l7Bk 

** The seven years we lived in Taiholtoa 
parish (extending from the seventeenth to the* 
twenty-fourth of my brother's age), were not 
marked by much literary improvement; bat 
during this time the foundation was laid d 
certain habits in my brother's charaeteTy whidi 
afterwards became but too prominent, mi 
which malice and envy have taken delight ta 
enlarge on. Though, when young, he was 
bashful and awkward in his intercourse with 
women, yet when he approached manhood, his 
attachment to their society became very stiuagr 
and he was constantly the victim of aoBse Aar 
enslaver. The symptoms of his passion wen 
often such as nearly to equal those of ths 
celebrated Sappho. I never indeed knew thit 
he fainted, sunk, and died away ; but the agit»« 
tions of his mind and body exceeded any thiag 
of the kind I ever knew in real life. He had 
alwajrs a particular jealousy of people who 
were richer than himself, or who had mon 
consequence in life. His love, therefore^ 
rarely settled on persons of this description* 
When he selected any one, out of the sove* 
reignty of his good pleasure, to whom be 
should pay his particular attention, she was 
instantly mvested with a sufficient stock of 
charms, out of the plentiful stores of his own 
imagination ; and there was often a great di»» 
similitude between his fair captivator, as she 
appeared to others, and as she seemed whei 
invested with the attributes 1m ipure her. Oaf 
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cenerally reigned paraihount in hit affections': 
but as Yorick*8 affections flowed out toward 

Madame de Ij at the remise door, while 

the eternal vows of Eliza were upon him, so 
Hobert was frequently encountering other 
mttractionsy which formed so many under plots 
in the drama of his love. As these connexions 
were governed by the strictest rules of virtue 
And modesty (from which he never deviated 
pll he reached his 23d year), he became anxi- 
ous to be in a situation to marry. This was 
DOt likely to be soon the case whi'.e .he re- 
mained a farmer, as the stocking of a farm 
required a sum of money he had no probabi- 
lity of being master of for a great while. He 
began, therefore, to think of trying some other 
line of life. He and I had for several years 
(liken land of my father for the purpose of 
rai:>ing iiax on our own account. In the 
course of selling it, Robert began to think of 
turning flax-dresser, both as being suitable to 
bis grand view of settling in life, and as sub- 
servient to the fl»x raising. He accordingly 
wrought at the business of a flax-dresser in 
Irvine for six months, but abandoned it at that 
period, as neither agreeing with bis health nor 
inclination. In Irvine he had contracted some 
acquaintance of a freer manner of thinking and 
living than he had been used to, whose society 
prepared him for overleaping the bounds of 
rigid virtue which had hitherto restrained him. 
Towards the end of the period under review 
(in his 24*th year), and soon after his father'a 
death, he was furnished with the subject of his 
epistle to John Rankin. During this period 
also he became a freemason, which was his 
first introduction to the life of a boon com* 
panion. Yet, notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, and the praise he has bestowed on 
Scotch drink (which seems to have misled his 
historians), X do not recollect, during these 
seven years, nor till towards the end of his 
commencing author (when his growing cele- 
brity 9ccasioned his being often in company), 
to have ever seen him intoxicated; nor was he 
at all given to drinking. A stronger proof of 
the general sobiiety of his conduct need not 
be required than what I am about, to give. 
During the whole of the time we lived in the 
farm of Lochlea with my father, he allowed 
uiy brother and me such wages for our labour 
as he gave to other labourers, as a part of 
which, every article of our clothing maimfac- 
tured in the family was regularly accounted for. 
When my father's affairs drew near a crisis, 
Robert and I took the farm of Mossgiel, con. 
fisting of 118 acres, at the rent of £90 per an- 
num (the farm on which I live at present) from 
Mr Gavin Hamilton, as an asylum for the 
family in case of the worst. It was stocked 
by the property and individual savings of the 
whole family, and was a joint concern among 
us. Every member of the family was allowed 
ordinary wages for the labour he performed on 
the farm. My brother's allowance and mine 
WW seven pounds per annum each. And.duvr 



ing the whole time this family concern lasted* 
which was four years, as well as during the 
preceding period at Lochlea, his expensea. 
never in any one year exceeded his slender in- 
come. As I was intrusted with the keeping- 
of the. family accounts, it is not possible that 
there can be any fallacy in this statement in 
my brother's favour. His temperaixe and fru<% 
gality were every thing that could be wished. 

*' The farm of Mossgiel lies very high, and 
mostly on a cold wet bottom. The first four 
years that we were on the farm were very 
fro&ty, and the spring was very late. Ouc 
crops in consequence were very unprofitable i 
and, notwithstanding our utmost diligenoe and 
economy, we found ourselves obliged to ^ivQ 
up our bai^in, with tlie loss of a considerable 
part of our original stock. It was during 
these four years that Robert formed his con- 
nexion with Jean Armour, aften^ards Mr^ 
Bums This connexion coM no hnger b§ 
concealed, about the time we came to a final 
determination to quit the farm. Robert durs^ 
not engage with a family in his poor unsettled 
state, but was anxious to shield his partner 
by every means in his power from the conse« 
quences of their imprudence. It was agree4 
therefore between them, that they should make 
a legal acknowledgment of an irregular and 
private marriage ; that he should go tu Jamaica« 
to push his fortune: and that she should re« 
main with her father till it might please Pro-t 
vidence to put the means of supporting a Cauiily 
in his power. 

" Mrs Bums was a great favourite of her 
father's. The intimation of a private mar-» 
riage was the first Fuggestion he received of 
her real situation. He was in tl e greatest 
distress, and fainted away. The muniage di4 
not appear to him to make the matter aiiy bet- 
ter. A husband in. Jamaica appeared to him 
and his wife little better than none, and an ef- 
fectuid bar to any other prospects of a settle- 
ment in life that their daughter might have- 
They therefore expressed a wish to her, that 
the written papers which respected the mar-* 
riage should be cancelled, and thus the mar- 
riage rendered void. In her melancholy state 
she felt the deepest remorse at having brought 
such heavy afiliction on parents that loved hei; 
so tenderly, and submitted to their entreaties. 
Their wish was mentioned to Robert. He 
felt the deepest anguish of mind. He offered 
to stay at home and provide for his wife and 
family in the best manner that his daily labours 
could provide for them ; that being the only 
means in his power. Even this offer they did 
not approve of; for humble as Miss Armour's 
station was, and great though her imprudeucQ 
bad been, she still, in the eyes of her partial 
parents, might look to abetter connexion than 
that with my friendless and unhappy brother, 
at that time without house or biding place. 
Robert at length consented to their wishes ; 
but his feelings on this occasion were of thf 
most distracting nature : and the impression of 
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•ofTow was not elTaced, till by a reindar mv- them bfoaickt on bki hb 



riaic« Chry were itidiaKoluhly united. In tW dislikt. Oo this vkmu ■atiuB Oflbcrt 
■Ui« ot mind which thtN »e|>anuioti product^, mmim xhm fellowing mnarky which serai m. 
h« wiibrd to leave the tviuiitry as noon as poa- tided to implicic credit :<^* I irondtrr Wv 
•Ibit, aiid Mgreed with Dr LKNiglaii tu ico out Robert could attribota to our fitthar that lait* 
to Jarn^iea as aii aHtiittiiiit overseer, or, as I j ing reecntmeiit of his ffoiiur to • danciBg-adMd 
halleva it is called, a book-keeper, on bis I against his wiU, of whatA ho waa incapaUa 
•state. As he bad not suflkient laoiiev to pay I lieLievt the truth wa% that hc^ aboat tkii 
hii |iassa|(e, and the vessel in which Dr l>oii- | time, begao to see the liaaguffowa impcOM^ 
flaa wa« to pnR'ure a paBsa((« lor him was not , of my bn^ber's paswoas, aai^l aahia nocbeim 
•iptrteil to sail tor some time, Mr lUmilton J aoicnahle to counael, which often ii i itate i sf 
advised hiiii to pul»lish his poems in the mean- father; and which he would natanllj tUaki 
time bv subiirription, as a likely way of get- danring-school waa not likely to correct. Bai 
llnit a little inuiiey to provide him more liber- j he was proud of Roberta geniua, which ha ks* 
all V In ne«*e»Nsrie« for Jamaica. Agreeably to ^ aiowed oaoce eapeuae in ciutivatiBg than oa tit 
thts advice, subscription bills wera printed im- ' rest of the fiumly; in the instancea of aaadhf 
madistely, and the printing was commenced him to Avr and Kirfc-Oswald achoola ; aadb 
at Kilinaniock. his preparatious going on at was greatly delighted with hia wanoth of haM^ 
the same time for his voyage. The reception, and bis conversadoaal powera. Ha had ia- 
howavefi which his poems met with in the deed that dislike of dandof-acfaoola which 
world, and the friends they procured him, ' Robert mcntioos; but ao far ovcreaiDe it dang 
Niada him change his resolution of going to Robert's first moath of artrnrtanrr, that hi 
JaiiMira, and he was advised to go to Edin- allowed all the rest of the fiunilj chat wot 
burgh t«i imblish a setnmd editioiu On his fit for it, to accompanT \dm durii^ the accead 
return, in niippier cirruiiistaiu^cs, he renewed month. Robert careUed in daoctng, and am 
hU connexion with Mrs Uurns, and rendered iw aome time distractedly fond of it.** 
It pcrinaiient by a union fur life. In the original letter to Dr 3foora, oar post 

•' Thus, Madsiii, have 1 endeavoured to give deacribe d his a nceato r s as ^ rcotinf kads it 
you a simple narrative of the leading eircum- the noble Keiths of Marisehal, and aa baviig 
slances in inv brother's early lite. The re. had the honour of sharing their fata.** "Ids 
inainlng part he spent in Edinburgh or Dum- not,** continues be, ** use tha word Jhwev 
frlds^hire, and its incidents are as well known arith any reference to politicnl principles; 
lo you as tu ni«. ilis genius having procured iiye/ and diuioyW I take to be merdj relatiTe 
biin yuiir pstroiwge and friendship, this gave terma, in that ancient and ^tcmideble ooart, 
rise 10 the «'urrciipoiidence between you, in known in thia countrr by the aaaaa of Qab* 
which, I liclievr, his iientinients ^-ere delivered kw, where tlie right ia always with the 



with the niUNt rvNiHM'tt'ul, but most unreserved strongest. But those who daia weleoaie rais 
iHinlldenci*, and whieh only terminated with the and sbske baada with infamy, far what they 
last d^iys of his life." 



sincerely beUere to be the causa of their God, 
or their king, are, as Mark Antonj aays is 
Shakspeare, of Brutus and Caaaiu^ , kamouiwkk 
I mention this drcumstanGe, because it 



This narrative of Gilbert Bums may tenre 1 threw my Uther on the wortd at large.* 
ai a commentarr on the preceding sketch of | This paragraph hua been omitted ia priatiiig 
our poet's life by himself. It will be seea the letter, at the desire of Gilbert Buns; 
that the distraction of mind which be mentions aad it would have been unneceeaarj to hive 
(p ixxiif) arose from the distress and sorrow in ' noticed it on the present occasion, bed not 
which he had involved his future wife^ The several manuscript copiea of that letter been is 
whole circumstances attending this connexion ' circukdon. ** I do not know,* obaervn 
are certainly of a very singukr nature.* j Gilbert Bums, **> how my brother omld bt 

The reader will perceive, from the foregoing misled in the account he baa given oi the 
narrative how much the children of Wuliam | Jacobitism of his ancestors.-^! bdiaTa tk 
Bumea were indebted to their father, who waa ! Earl of Marischal forfeited hu title and ealats 
eertMinJy a man of uncommon talents ; though : in 1715^ before my kther waa bom ; Md 
it does not appear that he possessed any : among a collection oi parish-certificatea ia ha 
portion of that vivid imagination for which the ' poasession, I have read one, atating that tk 
anbject of these memoirs was distinguished, j bearer had no concern in the laCs arirtnf raii^ 
In page xxx. it ia observed by our poet, that : ^ioa.** On the information of one who knew 
hu father had an unaccountable antipathy to j William Bumea aoon after ha arrived in tk 
dancing.8chool3, and that his attending one of county of Ayr, it may be mentioDed, tkot s 
_^ , rejport did prevail, that he had taken the field 

• In page xxidS. the poet mcntiooi kk •«sk«Ikiiigi ^^ ^^^ joung chevalier; a report which tk 
froai covert to corert, aoder aU the temn of a jaU.** — certificate mentioned by his soo waa, perhaps^ 

nir£diildren, whom he Was not pcmitlsd te iMid. I^^o^h, settling in the low couutrr of Scotland, 
aaas by a Barnafe with.their aothar. ^ I were in those da}-s liabk to suqadoim of hav^ 
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ing been, in the familiar phrase of the country, | 
" Out in the forty-five," (1745,) especially 
when they had any stateliness or reserve about 
them, as was the case with William Barnes. 
It may easily be conceived, that our poet would 
cherish the belief of bis father's having been 
engaged in the daring enterprise of Prince 
Charles Edward. The generous attachment, 
the heroic valour, and the jinal misfortunes of 
the adherents of the house of Stuart, touched 
with sympathy his youthful and ardent mind, and 
influenced his original political opinions. * The 
father of our poet is described by one who 
knew him towards the latter end of his life, as 
above the common stature, thin, and bent with 
labour. His countenance was serious and ex- 
pressive, and the scanty locks on his head were 
grey. He was of a religious turn of mind, and as 
is usual among the Scottish peasantry, agood deal 
conversant in speculative theology. There is 
ill Gilbert's hands a little manual of religious 
belief, in the form of a dialogue between a fa^ 
ther and his son, composed by him for the use 
of his children, in which the benevolence of 
his heart seems to have led him to soften the 
rigid Calvinism of the Scottish church, into 
something approaching to Arminianism. He 
was a devout man, and in the practice of call- 
ing his family together to join m prayer. It is 
known that the following exquisite picture, in 
the Cotter's Saturday Nighty represents Wil- 
liam Burnes and his familyk-' at their evening 
devotions. 

The cheerful supper done, with serious face. 
They, round the ingle, f form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big hall-Bihlef once his father's pride : 

His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets ^ wearing thin and bare ; 



* There is another observation of Gilbert Boms on 
his brother*s narrative, in which some persons will be 
interested. It refers to page 12, where the poet spealcs 
of his youthful friends. ** My brother,** says Gilbert 
Bums, ** seems to set off his early companions in too 
coosequentiai a manner. The principal acquaintance 
we had in Ajrr, while boys, were four sons of Mr 
Andrew M*Culloch. a distant relation of my mother's, 
who kept a tea-shop, and had made a little money in 
the contraband trade, very common at that time. He 
died while the boys were young, and my father was 
nominated one ot> the tutors. The two eldiest were 
bred shop-keepers, the third a surgeon, and the young- 
est, the only surviving one, was ored in a counting, 
house in Glasgow, where he is now a respectable mer. 
chant. I believe all tiiese boys went to the West Indies. 
Then there were two sons of Or Malcolm, whom I 
have mentioned in my letter to Mrs Dunlop. The 
eldest, a very worthy young man, went to the East 
Indies, where he had a commission in the army ; he is 
the person, whose heart my brother says the Mttnnjf 
Begum tcenes eould not corrupt' The other, by the 
interest of Lady Wallace, got an ensigocy in aregunent 
raised by the duke of Hamilton, during the American 
war. I believe neither of them are now (1797) alive. 
We also knew the present Dr Paters>n of Ayr, and a 
younger brother of his now in Jamaica, who were 
much younger than us. I had almost forgot to mention 
Dr Charles of Ayr, who was a little Mder than my 
brother, and with whom he had a longer and closer 
intimacy than with any of the others, which did not, 
however, continue in after life.'* 



Those strains that once did sweet In Zioti g^e» 
He wales * a portion with judicious care ; : 
And " Let us worship God/" he say with soleoui 
air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
aim: 
Perhaps Dundee*s f wild warbling measures 
rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs f worthy of the name; 
Or noole Elgini beets i the heavenly flame. 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays ; 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
No unison have they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest-lilce father reads the sacred page, § 

How Abram was the friend of God on nigh ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalelc's ungracious progeny; 
Or how the roycU bard did groaning lie. 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging 
ire; 
Or, Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or, rapt Isaiah's wild seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyra. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme. 

How guiltiess blood for guilty man was shed; 
How he who bore in heaven toe second name. 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
Hovr he who lone in- Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand : 
And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced, 
by Heaven's command ! 

Then kneeling down to Heaven's eternal King, 

The saint f the/o/Aer, and the husband prays ; 
Hone springs exulting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all shall meet in fiiture days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator's praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 



t Fire. 



t Grey temples. 



1 



Then homeward all take off tiieir several way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest; 
The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And offer up to Heaven the warm request. 
That he who stills the raven's clamVous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would in the way his wisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their litlle ones provide ; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine 
preside .' 



♦ Chooses. 

f Names of tunes in Scottish psalmody. The tunes 
mentiimed in this poem are the three which were used 
by William Burnes, who had no greater variety. 

t Adds fuel to. 

^ The course of family devotion among the Scots is, 
first to sing a psalm, then to read a portion of scriptiirei 
and lastiy to kneel down in prayer. 
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.' Of a fiUBilj to intcmting as that whkh 
bkibited the cottage of William Bumet, and 
particularly of the father of the family, ibe 
reader will perhaps be willing to listen to some 
farther account. What follows is given by 
one already mentioned with so much honour, 
in the narrative of Gilbert Bums, Mr Mur> 
doch, the preceptor of our poet, who, in a let- 
ter to Joseph Couper Walker, Esq. of Dublin, 
author of the HUtorknl Memoir of th» Italian 

Tragedy^ lately published, thua expresses 
himself: 

Sir, 

** I was lately favoured with a letter from our 
worthy friend, the Kev. Wm. Adair, in which 
he requested me to communicate to you what- 
ever particulars I could recollect concerning 
Robert Burns, the Ayrshire poet Mv busi- 
ness being at present multifarious and narass- 
ing, my attention is consequently so much di- 
vided, and 1 am so little in the habit of express- 
ing my thoughts on paper, that at this distance 
of time I can give but a very imperfect sketch 
of the early part of the life of that extraordinary 
genius with which alone I am acquainted. 

** William Bunies, the father of the poet, 
was bom in the shire of Kincardine, and bred 
a gardener. He had been settled in Ayrshire 
ten or twelve vears before I knew him, and 
had been in the service of Mr Crawford of 
Doonside. He was afterwards employed as a 
gardener and overseer by Provost Ferguson of 
Doonholm, in the parish of Alloway, which is 
now united with that of Ayr. In this parish, 
on the road side, a Scotch mile and a half from 
the town of Ayr, and half a mile from the 
bridge of Poon, William Burnes took a piece 
of land consisting of about seven acres, part of 
which he laid out in garden ground, and part 
of which he kept to graze a cow. &c. still con- 
tinuing in the employ of Provost Ferguson. 
Upon this little farm was erected an humble 
dwelling, of which William Burnes was the 
architect. It was, with the exception of a little 
straw, literally a tabernacle of clay. In this 
mean cottage, of which I myself was at times 
an inhabitant, I reuUy believe, there dwelt a 
larger portion of content than in any palace in 
Europe. The Cutter's Saturday Nitjhft will 
give some idea of the temper and manners that 
prevailed there. 

" In 1765, about the middle of I^Iarch, Mr 
W. Burnes came to Ayr, and sent to the 
school where I was improving in writing under 
my good friend Mr Kobison, desiring that I 
would come and speak to him at a certain inn, 
and bring my writing book with me. This 
Mas immediately complied with. Having ex- 
amined my writing, he was pleased with it-— 
(you will readily allow he was not difficult), 
and told me that he had received very satisfac- 
tory information of Mr Tennant, the master of 
the English school, concerning my improve^ 
ment in English, and in his method of teach- 
ing. In the month of May following, I was 



engaged by Mr Buratt, and fbor of hit 

hours to teach, and accordingly began to 
the little school at Alloway, which was situ- 
ated a few yards from the argillaceous fabris 
above mentioned. My five employers under- 
took to board me by turns, and to make up a 
certain salary, at the end of the year, provided ] 
my quarterly payments from the liifieretit pa* 
pils did not amount to that sum. 

** My pupil, Robert Bunts, waa then be- 
tween six and se%'en years of age ; bis precep- 
tor aliout eighteen. Robert and his younga 
brother Ct ilbert, had been grounded a little ia 
English before they were put under my cars. 
They both made a rapid progresa in readings 
and a tolerable progress in writing. lu read- 
ing, dividing words into syllables by rule, spelU 
ing without book, parsing sentences, &c. Ro* 
bert and Gilbert were generally at the upper 
end of the class, even when ranged with boyi 
by far their seniors. The books most con- 
monly used in the schools were the SpeUi»f 
Book, the New TeslameiU, the Bible, MasoH*t 
Collection of Prose and Verse, and Ft^ha^s 
Knylish Grammar, They committed to me- 
mory the hvmns, and other poems of that col- 
lection, with uncommon facility. Thia facility 
was partly owing to the method pursued 1^ 
their father and me in instructing them, whi<*ii 
was, to make them thoroughly acquainted with 
the meaning of every word in each sentenee 
that was to be committed to memory. By tbs 
bye, this may be easier done, and at an earlier 
period, than is generally thought. As soon as 
they were capable of it, I taught them to turn 
verse into its natural prose order ; sometimes 
to substitute synonymous expressions for poeti- 
cal words, nnd to supply all the ellipae«. 
These, you know, are the means of knowing 
that the pupil understands his author. The:Ms 
are excellent helps to the arrangement of words 
in sentences, as well as to a variety of expres- 
sion. 

** Gilbert always appeared to me to possess a 
more lively imagination, and to be more ot the 
wit, than Kobert. I attempted to teach them 
a little church-music. Here they were left f«r 
behind by all the rest of the school. Kobert's 
eur, in particular, was remarkably dull, and his 
voice untunable. It was long before I couid 
get them to distinguish one tune from another. 
Robert's countenance was generally grave, and 
expressive of a serious, contemplative, and 
thoughtful mind. Gilbert's face said, Mirth, 
with thee I mean to lite; and certainly, if any 
person who knew the two boys, had been askea 
which of them was the most likely to court the 
muses, he would surely never have guessed that 
Robert had a propensity of that kind. 

*« In the year 1767, Mr Burnes quitted his 
mud edifice, and took possession of a farm 
(Mount Oliphant) of his own improving, while 
in the service of Provost Ferguson. This farm 
being at a considerable distance from the school^ < 
the boys could not attend regularly ; and some 
changes had taken place among the other sup« 
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^rters of tbe scbool, I left it, having continued 
to conduct it for nearly two yean and a half. 
" <* In the year 1772, I was appointed (being 
^ine of five candidates who were examined) to 
Ceach the English school at Ayr ; and in 1773, 
Hobert Burns came to board and lodge with 
sne, for the purpose of revising English gram. 
mar, &c. that he might be better qualified to 
instruct his brothers and sisters at home. He 
^vas now with me day and night, in school, at 
all meals, and in all my walks. At the end of 
one week, I told him, that, as he was now 

?retty much master of the parts of speech, &c. 
should like to teach him something of French 
pronunciation, that when he should meet with the 
name of a French town, ship, officer, or the like, 
in the newspapers, he might be able to pronounce 
it something like a French word. Robert was 
^ad to hear this proposal, and immediately we 
attacked the French with great courage. 

<* Now there was little else to be heard but 
-the declension of liouns, the conjugation of 
'verbs, &c. When walking together, and even 
at meals, I was constantly telling him the names 
of different objects, as they presented them- 
selves, in French; so that he was hourly laying 
in a stock of words, and sometimes little 

f>hrases. In short, he took such pleasure in 
earning, and I in teaching, that it was difficult 
to say which of the two was most zealous in 
the business ; and about the end of the second 
-week of our study of the French, we began to 
iread a little of the Adventures of Tdemachus, in 
Feneion's own words. 

** But now the plains of Mount Oliphant be- 
gan to whiten, and Robert was summoned to 
relinquish the pleasing scenes that surrounded 
the grotto of Calypso, and, armed with a sickle, 
to seek glory by signalizing himself in the fields 
of Ceres — and so he did; for although but 
about fifteen, I was told that he performed the 
work of a man. 

Thus was I deprived of my very apt pupil, 
and consequently agreeable companion, at the 
«nd of three weeks, one of which was spent 
entirely in the study of English, and the other 
two chiefly in that of French. I did not, how- 
ever, lose sight of him ; but was a frequent 
-visitant at his father's house, when I had my 
lialf-holiday, and very often went accompanied 
with one or two persons more intelligent than 
myself, that good William Bumes might enjoy 

a mental feast Then the labouring oar was 

shifted to some other hand. The father and 
the son sat down with us, when we enjoyed a 
conversation, wherein solid reasoning, sensible 
remark, and a moderate seasoning of jocularity, 
were so nicely blended as to render it palata. 
ble to all parties. Robert had a hundred ques- 
tions to ask me about the French, &c. ; and 
the father, who had always rational informa- 
tion in view, had still some question to pro- 
pose to my more learned friends, upon moral 
or natural philosophy, or some such mteresting 
subject. Mrs Burnes top was of the party as 
much at possible ; 



* But stfl] the house aAdn would draw her theiiiO% 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch. 
She'd come again, and, with a greedy ear, 
DeTour up their discourse'—- 

and particularly that of her husband. At all 
times, and in all companies, she listened to 
him with a more marked attention than to any 
body else. When under the necessity of be- 
ing absent while he was speaking, she seemed 
to regret, as a real loss, that she had misled 
what the good- man had said. This worthy 
woman, Agnes Brown, had the most thorough 
esteem for her husband of any woman I ever 
knew. I can by no means wonder that she 
highly esteemed him ; for I myself have 
alwa3r8 considered William Bumes as by far 
the best of the human race that ever I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted with — and manj 
a worthy character I have known. I can 
cheerfully join with Robert in the last line of 
his epitaph (borrowed from Goldsmith), 

* And ev*u his failings lean'd to virtue's side.* 

<* He was an excellent husband, if I maj 
judge from his assiduous attention to the ease 
and comfort of his worthy partner, and from 
her affectionate behaviour to him, as well as 
her unwearied attention to the duties of a 
mother. 

" He was a tender and affectionate father ; 
he took pleasure in leading his children in the 
path of virtue ; not in driving them, as some 
parents do, to the performance of duties to 
which they themselves are averse. He took 
care to find fault but very seldom ; and there- 
fore, when he did rebuke, he was listened to 
with a kind of reverential awe. A look of 
disapprobation was felt ; a reproof was severely 
SO; and a stripe with the tawBy even on the 
skirt of the coat, gave heart-felt pain, produced 
a loud lamentation, and brought forth a flood 
of tears. 

<* He had the art of gaining the esteem and 
good- will of those that were labourers under 
him. I think I never saw him angry but 
twice : the one time it was with the foreman 
of the band, for not reaping the field as he was 
desired ; and the other time, it was with an 
old man, for using smutty inuendoes and </oti6/!e 
entendres. Were every foul-mouthed old man 
to receive a seasonable check in this way, it 
would be to the advantage of the rising gener. 
ation. As he was at no time overbearing to 
inferiors, he was equally incapable of that 
passive, pitiful, paltry spirit, that induces some 
people to keep hcoing and booing in the pre- 
sence of a great man. He always treated 
superiors with a becoming respect; but he 
never gave the smallest encouragement to 
aristocratical arrogance. But I must not pre- 
tend to give you a description of all the manly 
qualities, the rational and Christian virtues of 
the venerable William Burnes. Time would 
I fail me. I shall only add, that he carefullj 
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Mctised erery known duty, and avoided every 
thing that was criminal; or, in the apostle's 
words. Herein did he exercise hinu^f in limna 
a life void of offence towarde God and towartu 
men, O for a world of men of such disposi- 
tions! We should then have no wars. I 
have often wished, for tbe good of mankind, 
that it were as customary to honour and per- 
petuate the memory ot those who excel in 
moral rectitude, as it is to extol what are called 
heroic actions : then would the mausoleum of 
the friend of my youth overtop and surpass 
most of the monuments I see in Westminster 
Abhey. 

** Although I cannot do justice to the char- 
acter of this worthy man, yet you will perceive, 
from these few particulars, what kind of person 
had the principal hand in the education of our 
poet. He spoke the English language with 
more propriety (both with respect to diction 
and pronunciation), than any man I ever knew 
with no greater advantages. This had a very 
good effect on the boys, who began to talk, 
and reason like men, much sooner than their 
neighbours. I do not recollect any of their 
cotemporaries, at my little seminary, who 
afterwards made any great figure as literary 
characters, except Dr Tennant, who was chap, 
lain to Colonel Fullarton's regiment, and who 
is now in the East Indies. He is a man of 
genius and learning ; yet affable, and free from 
pedantry. 

*' Mr Bumes, in a short time, found that he 
had overrated Mount Olipbant, and that he 
could not rear his numerous family upon it — 
After being there some vears, be removed to 
Lochlea, in the parish of Tarbolton, where, I 
believe, Robert wrote most of his poems. 

** But here, sir, you will permit me to pause. 
I can tell vou but little more relative to our 
poet. I shall, however, in my next, send you 
a copy of one of bis letters to me, about the 
yc»r 1783.* I received one since, but it is 
mislaid. Please remember me, in the best 
manner, to my worthy friend Mr Adair, when 
you see him or write to him. 

" Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, Feb. 22, 1799." 



\ 



As the narrative of Gilbert Burns was 
written at a time when he was ignorant of the 
existence of the preceding narrative of his 
brother, so this letter of Mr Murdoch was 
written without his having any knowledge that 
either of his pupils had been employed on the 
same subject. The three relations serve, 
therefore, not merely to illustrate, but to 
authenticate each other. Though the infor- 
mation they convey might have been presented 
within a shorter compass, by reducing the 
whole into one unbroken narrative, it is scarcely 
to be doubted, that the intelligent reader will 
be far more gratified by a sight of these origi- 
nal documents themselves. 

* See p. 3. 



Under the humble roof of his partiiti» it qp« 
pears indeed that our poet had great advan- 
tages ; but his opportunities of information at 
school were more limited as to time than they 
usually are among his countrymen, in his con- 
dition of life ; and the acquisitions which he 
made, and the poetical talent which he exerted, 
under the pressure of early and incessant toil, 
and of inferior, and perhaps scanty nutriment, 
testify at once the extraordinary force and ac 
tivity of his mind. In his frame of body be 
rose nearly to five feet ten inches, and aasumed 
the proportions that indicate agility as well u 
strength. In the various labours of the farm 
he excelled all his compedtors. Gilbert Burns 
declares, that, in mowing, the exercise that 
tries all the muscles moet severely, Robert 
was the only man that, at the end of a sum- 
mer's day, he was ever obliged to acknowledge 
as hfs ma&ter. But though our poet gave the 
powers of his body to the labours of the farm, 
be refused to bestow on them his thoughts or 
his cares. While the ploughshare under his 
guidance passed through the sward, or Uie 
grass fell under the sweep of his scythe, he 
was humming the songs of his country, musing 
on the deeds of ancient valour, or rapt in the 
illusions of Fancy, as her enchantments rose 
on his view. Happily the Sunday is yet a 
sabbath, on which man and beast rest from 
their labours. On this day, therefore, Bums 
could indulge in a freer intercourse with the 
charms of nature. It was his delight to wan. 
der alone on the banks of the Ayr, whose 
stream is now immortal, and to listen to the 
song of the blackbird at the close of the sum- 
mers day. But still greater was his pleasure, 
as he himself informs us, in walking on the 
shelteredsideof a wood, in a cloudy \% inter day, 
and hearing the storm rave among the trees; and 
more elevated still his delight, to ascend some 
eminence during the agitations of nature, to 
stride along its summit, while the lightning 
flashed around him, and amidst the bowlings 
of the tempest, to apostrophize the spirit of 
the storm. Such situations he declares most 
favourable to devotion — ** Rapt in enthusiasm, 
I seem to ascend towards Him who walhs on 
the wings of the wind r If other proofs were 
wanting of the character of his genius, this 
might determine it. The heart of the poet 
is peculiarly awake to every impression of 
beauty and sublimity; but with the higher 
order of poets, the beautiful is less attractive 
than the sublime. 

The gaiety of many of Bums^s writings, 
and the Uvely, and even cheerful colouring with 
which he has pourtrayed his own character, 
may lead some persons to suppose, that the 
melancholy which hung over him towards the 
end of his days, was not an original part of his 
constitution. It is not to be doubted, indeed, 
that this melancholy acquired a darker hue in 
the progress of his life ; but, independent of 
his own and of his brother's testimony, evidence 
is to be found among his papers, thiat he was 
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fBb|eeI mj earij' to thuae ilrprenioni of mind. 



n d^ee. The following 
latter, addressed to bit lalher, will sene u a 
proof of this observalion. Tt wu written tt 
the litne when he wiu leBrniiig the biuinew of 
■ flaz-dreiiu', and is dated 



Trciiu, Die. 87, 1781. 
•• I HAVE purposely delayed writing, in the 
hope that 1 should hare the pleasure of seeing 

{ou on New-year'g day; but Horlc comes so 
ard upon us, that 1 do not choose to be ab. 
■enC on that account, as well as for some otber 
little, reasons, which I shall tell you at meeting. 
]Vly health is nearly the game as when you were 
here, only my steep is ■ little sounder, and, 
on tbe 'whole, I am rather better than other- 
wise, though I mend by very slow degrees. 
Tbe weakness of my nerves has bo debilitated 
mj coiiid, that 1 dare neither review past 
wants, nor look forward into futurity ; for the 
least annety or perturbation in my breast, pro- 
duces most unliappy effects on my whole framt'. 
Sometimes, indeed, when for an hour or two 
my spirits are a little lightened, I glimmtr a 
little into futurity; but my principal, and in- 
deed mv only pleasurable employment, is look- 
ing backwards and furwardn in a mor^ and re- 
ligious way. I am quite transported at the 
thought, that ere long, perhaps very si 
shall bid an eternal aditu to aU tbe paii 
uneasinesseB, and disquietudes of this weary 
life; for I asture you lam heartily tired of 
■"irv much deceive myself. 



Kuu and exprtlaia In a llf> to come,- 

" It it for this reason I am more pleased 
with the Ifith, )6ih,Bnd ITthvenes of the 7lh 
chiptei of Revelations, than with any ten 
times aa many verses in the whole Bible, and 
would not exchange the noble enthusiasm mlh 
wych they inspire me for all that this world 
hat to offer.' As for Ibis worid, I despair 
of ever making a figure in it. I am not 
formed for tbe bustle of the busy, nor the 
flutter of tbe gay. I sbtU never a^^ain be 
capable of entering into such scenes. Indeed 
I am altogether unconcerned at the thoughts of 
'- ■ - ■ ■ ■ urity 



• Til* •rnu of Scripture hcra alludnl to, ire u 

15. " Thfrefore are tliw l-«fo« tha throne of Oi-d. 

■nd serye IHni d»y and iitahHo Mb Umplr j andhe ttiai 

raoKi nellbar shall tha sun Ugli'l 'on" ttian., nw uy 
Uina of wRtcn,'^ and God ahaU wi[iII"«wST i2 tim 



. just timeai , . , . .. 

my grateful thinks for the lessons of virlna 
Bitd piety vou have given me, which were too 
much n^Iected at tbe rime of giving iheiDi 
but which, 1 hope, have been remembered era 
it 1> yet loo late. Preientmy duriful retpoctsto 
my mother, and my complimenti lo Mr and 
Mrs Mutr; and, with wishing you • 
" ■ ly, I shall conclud 
I am, honoured ai 
" Yonr dutiful son, 

"ROBERT BURKS.' 



This letter written lereral years before tb« 
publication of hia poem*, when his name wai 
as obscure as his condition was humble, dia- 
plays tbe philosophic melancholy which ao 
generally forms the poetical temperament, and 
that buoyant and ambitious spirit which ind). 
cates a mind conscious of its strength. At 
Irvine, Bums at this time possessed a single 
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of a sfaUltng a » 
constant labour as a G 
consisted chiefly of oatmeal sent lo him from 
hia father's family. Tbe store of Ibis humble, 
though wholesome nutriment, it appesra wa# 
nearly exhausted, and he was about to borrow 
till ha should obtain a supplj'. Yet even iri 
this situation, his activs inugination had form- 
ed to itself pictures of eminence and distinc- 
tion. His despair of making a Rgure fn the 
world, shows how ardently he wished far ho> 
nourable fame ; and bis contempt of life, found- 
ed on this despair, is the genuine expression 
of a youthful generous mind. In such a slate 
of reaction, and of sulTering, tbe imagination 
of Bums nslutally passed the dark boundaries 
of our earthly horiioa. and rested on thusa 
beauliful representations of a better world, 
where there Is neither thirat, nor hunger, nor 
sorrow, and where happiness shall be in pro- 
portion to the capacity of happiness. 

Such a disposition is far from being at vari- 
ance with social enjoyments. Those who have 
studied the affinities of mind, know that a 
melancholy of this description, afler a while, 
reeks relief in the endearments of society, and 
that it has no distant connection uilh the flow 
of cheerfulness, or even the extravagmice of 
mirth. It was a few days after the writing of 
this letter that our poet, "in giving u welcoming 
carousal to tbe new year, with bis gay compa- 
nions," suffered bis flax to catch fin', and bis 
shop to be consumed to ashes. 

The ene^ of Bunts' mind whs not exhaust- 
ed by his daily labours, the effusions of his 
muse, his social pleasures, or his solilary medi- 
tations. Some time previous to his crjgujie- 
ment as a flai-dreascr, having heard that a de- 
bating club bad been established in Ayr, he 
letolved lo try how such a meeting would sue- 
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in tbe TiUaM of Tarbolton. About the 
tod of the vear 1780, our poet, hia brother, 
and five other young peasant! of tbe neigh- 
bourhood, formed themselves into a society of 
this sort, the declared objects of wbicb were 
to relax themselves after toil, to promote so- 
ciality and friendship, and to improve the 
mind. The laws and regulations were furnish- 
ed by Burns. The members were to meet 
after the labours of the day were over, once 
»-week, in a small public-house in tbe village ; 
where each should offer his opinion on a given 
question or subject, supporting it by such argu. 
ments as he thought proper. The debate was 
\o be conducted with order and decorum ; and 
after it was finished, the members were to choose 
a subject for discussion at the ensuing meeting. 
'The sum expended by each, was not to exceed 
three pence ; and, with the humble potation 
that this could procure, thev were to toast 
their mistresses, and to cultivate friendship 
with each other. This society continued its 
meetings regularly for some time ; and in the 
autumn of 1782, wishing to preserve some ac- 
counts of their proceedings, they purchased a 
book, into which their laws and regulations 
were copied, with a preamble, containing a short 
history of their transactions down to that period. 
.This curious document, which is evidently the 
work oi our poet, has been discovered, and it 
Reserves a place in his memoirs* 

¥ Hittory of the Risef Proceedings, and Regu^ 
lotions of the Bachelor's Club, 

* Of birth or blood we do not boast. 
Nor gentry does our club afford ; 
But ploughmen and mechanics we 
lu Nature's simple dress record.* 

** As the great end of human society is to 
become wiser and better, this ought therefore 
to be the principal view of every man in every 
station of life. But as experience has taught 
us, that such studies as inform the bead and 
mend the heart, when long continued, are apt 
to exhaust the faculties of the mind, it has 
been found proper to relieve and unbend the 
mind by some employment or another, that 
may be agreeable enough to keep its powers 
in exercise, but at tbe same rime not so seri. 
ous as to exhaust them. But superadded to 
this, by far the greater part of mankind are 
under the necessity 0/ earning the sustenance 0/ 
human life by the labour of their bodies, where, 
by, not only the faculties of tbe mind, but the 
nerves and sinews of the body, are so fatigued, 
that it is absolutely necessary to have recourse 
to some amusement or diversion, to relieve the 
wearied man worn down with the necessary 
labours of life. 

** As the best of things, however, have been 
perverted to the worst of purposes, so, imder 
tbe pretence of amusement and diversion, men 
have plunged into all tbe madness of riot and 
dissipation ; and instead of attending to tbe 



grand design of human life, they bare 
with extravagance and folly, and ended with 
guilt and wntchedness. ImpreAsed with these 
considerations, we, the following lada in the 
parish of Tarbolton, via. Hugh Reid* Robot 
Bums, Gilbert Bums, Alexander Bnnra, 
Walter Mitchel, Thomas Wright, and Wil- 
liam M* Gavin, resolved, for our mutual enter- 
tainment, to unite ourselves into a club, or 
society, under such rules and regulationa, thst 
while we should forget our cares and labours 
in mirth and diversion, we might not transgress 
the bounds of innocence and decorum : ud 
after agreeing on these, and some other regi^ 
lations, we held our first meeting at Tarboltoai 
in the house of John Richard, upon tbe even- 
ing of the Uth of November, 1780, commonly 
called Hallowe'en, and after choosing Robert 
Bums president for the night, we proceeded 
to debate on this question, — * Suppose a young 
man, bred a farmer, but without any fortune, 
has it in his power to marry either of two wo. 
men, the one a girl of large fortune, but nei- 
ther handsome in person, nor agreeable ia 
conversation, but who can manage the bouse, 
bold affairs of a farm well enough ; the other 
of them a girl every way agreeable in person, 
conversation, and behaviour, but without aoy 
fortune: which of them shall he choose? 
Finding ourselves very happy in our aociety, 
we resolved to continue to meet once a month 
in the same house, in the way and manner 
proposed, and shortly thereafter we chose 
Robert Ritchie for another member. Ia 
May, 1781, we brought in David Sillar,* and 
in June, Adam Jamuison as members. About 
the beginning of the year 17b2, we admitted 
Matthew Patterson, and John Orr, and iii 
June following we chose James Patterson as 
a proper brother for such a society. The dub 
being thus increased, we resolved to meet at 
Tarbolton on the race night, the July follow- 
ing, and have a dance in honour of our society^ 
Accordingly we did meet, each one with a 
partner, and spent the evening in such iimo- 
cence and merriment, such cheerfulness aiid 
good humour, that every brother will long 
remember it with pleasure and delight." To 
this preamble are subjoined the rules and re^ 
gulations.f 



* The person to whom Burns addressed his Epistle 1$ 
Davie, a brother poet. 

1 

f Rulet and Regulations to be observed in the Baeh4> 

tor's Club. 

1st. The club shall meet at Tarbolton evprj fourth 
Monday night, when a question on any subject iJiatl be 
proposed, disputed points of religion only excepted, i^ 
the manner hereafter directed : which questi«»n is ta be 
debated in the club, each member taking whatever aids 
he thinlcs proper. 

2d. When the club is met, the president, or, be failiotf, 
some one of the members, till he come, shall take hu 
seat; then the other members shall seat themselvMi 
those who are for oue side of the question, ou tbe pre. 
sident's rif|[ht hand; and those who are for the other 
side, on his left ; which of them shall have the Ti§\t% 
hana is to be determined by the president ThA pros*, 
dent and four of the members being present shall have 
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<- ^The'phflosopMcal mind will dwell with 

'interest and pleasure on an institution that 

combined so skilfully the means of instruction 

and of happiness ; and if grandeur look down 

with a smUe on these simple annals, let us 



Eowpr to transact any ordinary part of the lociety's 
usiness. 

3d. The club met and 8eat(>d, the president shall read 
the question out of the club's book of records, (which 
book is always to be kept by the president) then the 
two members uearest the president shall cast lota who 
of them shall speak first, and according as the lot shall 
determine, the member nearest the president on that 
aide shall deliver his opinion, and the member nearest 
on the other side shall reply to him ; then the second 
member of the side that spoke first; then the second 
member of the side that spoke second, and so on to the 
end of the company ; but if there he fewer members on 
the one side than on the other, when all the members 
of the least side have spoken according to their places, 
any of them, as they please among themselves, may 
reply to the remaining members of the opposite side; 
when both sides have spoken, the president shall give 
■ his opinion, after which they may go over it a second 
or more times, and so continue the question. <.. . 

4tli. The club shall then proceed to the choicJB of a 
question for the subject of next night's meeting The 
. president bhall first propose one, and any other member 
who chooses may propose more questions ; and what- 
ever one of them h most agreeable to the minority of 
.the members, shall be the subject of debate next club- 
night. 

5th. The dab shall, lastly, elect a new president for 
the next meeting ; the president shall first name one, 
then any of the cJuh may name another, and whoever 
of them has the majority of votes shall be duly elected ; 
allowing the president the first vote, and the casting 
vote upim a par, but none other. Then after a general 
toast to mistresses of the club, they sliall dismiss. 

6th. There shall be no private conversation carried 
on during the time of debate, nor shall any member in. 
terrupt another while he is speaking, under the penalty 
of a reprimand from the president, for the first fault, 
doubling his share of tlie reckoning for the second, tre. 
blfng it for the third, and so on in proportion for every 
other fault ; provided always, however, that anv mem. 
ber may speak at any time after leave at>ked ana given 
by the president. All swearing and profane language, 
and particularlv all obscene and indecent converbaiion, 
is strictly prohibited, under the same penalty as afore- 
said in the first clause of tlits article. > 

7th. No membfr, on any pretence whatever, shall 
mention any of the club's anairs to any other person but 
a brother member, under the pain ca being excluded ; 
and particularly, if any member shall reveal any of the 
speeches or afi'airs of the club, with a view to ridicule 
or lauKh at any of the rest of the members, he shall be 
for ever excommunicated from the society ; and the 
rest of the members are def^ired, as much as possible, to 
avoid, and Itave uo communication with him aa a friend 
or comrHde. 

8th. Every member shall attend at the meetings, 
without he can give a proper excuse for not attending: 
and it is de.vired that every one who cannot attend will 
send his excuse with some other member ; ai>d he who 
shall be abannt three meetings without sending such 
excuse, shall be summoned to the club-night, when, if 
he fail to appear, or send an excuse, he shall be ex. 
eluded. 

9th. The ciub snail not consist of more than sixteen 
members, all bachelor!*, belonging to the parish of Tar. 
bolton ; except a brother member marry, and in that 
case he may* be continued, if the msjority of the club 
think proper. No person shall be admitted a member 
of tliid scM'iety, without the unanimous consent of the 
club ; and any member may withdraw from the club 
altogether, by giving notice to the preatdent in writ- 
ing of his departure. 

loth Every man proper for a member of thia society, 
must have a frank, honettt, open heart ; above any thing 
dirty or mean, and must be a professed lover of one or 
more of the female sex. No haughty, self-conceited 
person, who looks upon himself as superior to the rest 
of the club, and especially no meau-spirlted, worldly 
mortal, whose only will is to heap up money, shall upon 
any pretence whateyer be admitted. In short, the pro- 



tnist that it wiU be a maSie of benevotence and 
approbation. It is with regret that the sequel 
of the history of the Bachelor's Club of Tar«r 
bolton must be told. It survived several 
years after our po^t removed from Ajrrshire* 
but no longer sustained by his talents, or 
cemented by his social affections, its meeting! 
lost much of their attraction ; and at length, 
in an evil hour, dissension arising amoni^t its 
members, the institution was given up, and the 
records committed to the flames. Happily the 
preamble and the regulations were spared ; 
and, as matter of instruction and of examplei 
they are transmitted to posterity. 

After the family of our bard removed from 
Tarbolton to the neighbourhood of Mauchliiie*- 
he and his brother were requested to assist in 
forming a similar institution there. The 
regulations of the club at Mauchline were 
nearly the same as those of the club at Tar« 
bolton ; but one laudable alteration was made. 
The fines for non-attendance had at Tarbolton 
been spent in enUu^ng their scanty potations : 
at Mauchline it was fixed, that the money so 
arising, should be set apart for the purchase of 
books; and the first work procured in this 
manner was the Mirror, the separate numbers 
of which were at that time recently collected 
and published in volumes. After it followed 
a number of other works, chiefly of the same 
nature, and among thei>e the Lounger, The 
society of Mauchline still subsists, and was in 
the list of subscribers to the first edition o£ 
the works of its celebrated associate. 

The members of these two societies were 
originally all young men from the country, and 
chiefly sons of farmers ; a description of per- 
sons m the opinion of our poet, more agreeable 
in their manners, more virtuous in their conduct^ 
and more susceptible of improvement, than the 
self-sufficient mechanic of country towns. With 
deference to the (i^onversation-society of Mauch- 
line, it may be doubted, whether the books 
which they purchased were of a kind best adap- 
ted to promote the interest and happiness of 
persons in this situation of life. The Mirror. 
and the Lounger, though works of great merit, 
may be said, on a general view of their contents^ 
to be less calculated to increase the knowledge, 
than to refine the taste of those who read them ; 
and to this last object their morality itself, 
which is however always perfectly pure, may be 
considered as subordinate. As works of taste, 
they deserve great praise. They are, indeed, 
refilled to a high degree of delicacy, and to 
this circumstance it is perhaps owing, that they 
exhibit little or nothing of the peculiar manners 
of the age or country in which they were pro- 
duced. But delicacy of taste, though the 
source of many pleasures, is not without some 
disadvantages ; and to render it desirable, the 



per person for this society, is a cheerful honest-hearted 
lad, who, if he has a friend that is true, and a mistresa 
that is kind, and aa much wealth aa genteelly to make 
both ends meet-i> just as happy as this world can maks 
him. 
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pouessor should perhaps in til cases be raised 
above the necessitf of bodily labour, unless in. 
deed we should include under this term the ex- 
ercise of the imitative arts, over which taste 
immediately presides. Delicacy of taste may 
be a blessirig to him who has the disposal of his 
own time, and who can choose what book he 
shall read, of what diversion be shall partake, 
and what company he shall keep. To men so 
situated, the cultivation of taste affords a grateful 
occupation in itself, and opens a path to many 
other gratifications. To men of genius, in the 
possession of opulence and leisure, the cultiva- 
tion of the taste may be said to be essential ; 
since it affords employment to those faculties 
which, without employment, would destroy the 
happiness of the possessor, and corrects that 
morbid sensibility, or, to use the expression ot 
Mr Hdme, that delicacy of passion, which is 
the bane of the temperament of genius. Happy 
had it been for our bard, after he emei^ed from 
the condition of a peasant, had the delicacy of 
his taste equalled the sensibility of his passions, 
Regulating all the effusions of his muse, and 
presiding over all his social enjoyments. But 
to the thousands who share the original condi. 
don of Bums, and who are doomed to pass 
their lives in the station in which they were 
bom, delicacy of taste, were it even of easy at- 
tainment, would, if not a positive evil, be at 
least a doubtful blessing. Delicacy of taste 
may make many necessary labours irksome or 
disgusting ; ana should it render the cultivator 
of the soil unhappy in his situation, it presents 
no means by which that situation may be im- 
proved. Taste and literature, which diffuse so 
many charms throughout society, which some- 
times secure to their votaries distinction while 
Hving, and which still more frequently obtain 
for them posthumous fame, seldom procure 
opulence, or even independence, when cultivated 
with the utmost attention, and can scarcely be 

Sursued with advantage by the peasant in the short 
iCCrvals of leisure which his occupations allow. 
Those who raise themselves from the condi- 
tion of daily labour, are usually men who excel 
in the practice of sonie useful art, or who join 
habits of industry and sobriety to an acquain- 
tance with some of the inore common branches 
of knowledge. The penmanship of Butter- 
worth, and the arithmetic of Cocker, may b^ 
studied by men in the humblest ^valks of life ; 
and they will assist the peasant more in. the 
pursuit of independence, tdan the study of Ho^ 
mer or of Shakspeare, though he could com- 
prehend, and even imitate, the beauties of those 
immortal bards. 

These observations are not offered without 
some portion of doubt and hesitation. The 
subject has many relations, and would justify 
an ample discussion. It may be observed, on 
the other hand, that the first step, to improve- 
ment is to awaken the desire of improvement, 
and that this will be most effectually done by 
such reading as interests the heart and excites 
the imagination. The greater part of the sacred 



I writings themselves, which in Scotland an 
more especially the manual of the poor, eone 
under this description. It may be fiuther ob- 
served, that every human being is the proper 
judge of his own happiness, and, withm the 
path of innocence, ought to be permitted to 
pursue it. Since it is the taste of^the Scottish 
peasantry to give a preference to works of taste 
and of fiEincy,* it may be presumed they find a 
superior gratification in the perusal of audi 
works ; and it may be added, that it is of more 
consequence they should be made happy in their 
original condition, than furnished with the 
means, or with the desire, of rising above it 
Such considerations are doubtless of modi 
weight; nevertheless, the previous reflections 
may deserve to be examined, and here we shall 
leave the subject. 

Though the records of the society at Tar- 
bolton are lost, and those of the society at 
Mauchline have not been transmitted, yet we 
may safely affirm, that our poet was a distinguish- 
ed member of both these associations, which 
were well calculated to excite and to develope 
the powers of his mind. From seven to twelve 
persons constituted the society at Tarix>lteii, 
and such a number is best suited to the pur- 
poses of information. Where this is the oIk 
ject of these societies, the number should be 
such, that each person may have an opportunity 
of imparting his sentiments, as well aa of rt- 
ceiving those of others; and the powers of 
private conversation are to be employed, not 
those of public debate. A limited society 
of this kind, where the subject of conversa- 
tion is fixed beforehand, so that each member 
may revolve it previously in his mind, is per- 
haps one of the happiest contrivances hitherto 
discovered for shortening the acquisition of 
knowledge, and hastening the evolution of 
talents. Such an association requires indeed 
somewhat more of regulation than the rules of 
politeness established in common conversation ; 
or rather, perhaps, it requires that the rules of 

f>oliteness, which in animated conversation art 
iable to perpetual violation, should be vigor* 
ousiy enforced. The order of speech establish- 
ed in the club at Tarbolton, appears to have 
been more regular than was required in so smaH 
a society ; where all that is necessary seems to 
be, the fixing on a member to whom every 
speaker shall address himself, and who shall in 
return secure the speaker from intemiptioo. 
Conversation, which aroong^ men whom inti- 
macy and friendship have relieved from reserve 
and restraint, is liable, when left to itself, to so 
many inequalities, and which, as it becomes 
rapid, so often diverges into separate and colla- 
teral branches, in which it is dissipated and lost, 
being kept within its channel by a simple limi- 
tation of this kind, which practice renders easy 



» In sereral lists of book^Micieties aroong the noont 
cl8BS«8 in Scotland which the Editor has seen, works 4! 
this description torni a great part. These sodeties ais 
by no means general, snd it is not supposed fhatUiey ai* 
increasiug at present. 
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■nd familiar, &ovn along in on* full itrenii, 
and becomel amootber ind clearer, uid deeper, 
M it Sows. It ma; alio be oinerved, that in 
thia WBV the acquieitiou of knowledge becomea 
more pfeaiant and nwie eaay, fram the gradual 
improvement of tbe faculty empluyed to convey 
it. Tbougb same attention ^as been paid to 
the eloquence of the senate and tbe bar, which 
in tliia, OS in nil other free governments, ia pro- 
ductive of Eo much influence to a fetv who ex- 
cel in it, yet little regard haa been paid to the 
hunibler eierdae of speech in- private conver- 
sation, an art tbat ia of consequence to ever; 
description cf persons under every form of 

Evemment, and on which eloquence of every 
nd ought perhaps to be founded. 
The first requisite of every kind of elocution, 
a distinct utterance, is the offspring of much 
time, and of long practice. Children are bL 
ways defective in clear articulation, and so are 
young people, [hough in a less dej^ee. What 
U called slurring in speech, prevails with some 
persons through life, especially in thaae who 
ant tadturn. Articulation does not seem to 
reach its utmost degree of distinctness in men 
before the age of twenty, or upwards : in wo- 
men it reaches thia point somewhat earlier- 
Female occupations require much use of speech, 
because they are duties in detail. Besides, their 
occupations being generally sedentiuy, the re- 
spiration is left aChberty. Their nerves being 
more delicate, their sensibility as well as fancy 
is more lively ; the natural consequence of 
which is, a more frequent utterance of thought, 
a greater fluency of speech, and a distinct arti- 
culation at an earlier age. But in men who 
have not mingled early and familiarly with the 
world, though rich perhaps in knowledge, and 
clear in apprehension, it is often painful to ob- 
serve the difficulty with which their ideas are 
communicated by speech, throuch the want of 
those habita, that connect thoughts, words, and 
sounds together; which, when established, 
seem as if ih^ had arisen spontaneously, but 
which, in truth, are the result of long and pain- 
ful practice, and when analyzed, eihihit the 
phenomena of most curious and complicated 



Sodetiei then, such as we have been describ- 
ing, while thn may he said to put each mem- 
ber in posseision of the knowledge of all (he 
reit, improve the powers of utterance, and by 
the collision of opinion, eicite the faculties of 
reason and reflection. To those who wish to 
improra their minds in such intervals of labour 
•a the eonditioii of a peasant allows, this method 
of abbreviating instruction, may, under proper 
legolation*, be highly useful. To the student, 
whcne opinions, springing out of SDlitary ob- 
servation and meditation, are seldom in the 
firat instance correct, and which have notwith- 
standing, while confined to himself, an iiicreas- 
inf tendency to assume in his own eye the 
character of demonstrations, an association of 
thia kind, where they ma^ be eismined as ibe^ 
■liM, ia of llie utmost importance ; since it 



may prevent those Illusions of imagiiutfon, by 
which nnius being bewildered, science Is often 
debased, and error propagated through suCcM- 
generadons. And to men who, having 
cultivated Utters or general science in the 
e of their education, are engaged in the 
active occupations of life, and no longer able 
' devote to study or to books the time requi- 
re for improving or prescribing their acquisi- 
ms, associations of this kind, where tbe mind 
9f unbend from its usual cares in discussions 
literature or science, afford the most pleasing, 
e most useful, and the most rational of gratU 

Whether, in the humble societies of which 
he was a member. Burns acquired much direct 
nation, may perhaps be questioned. It 
cannothowever be doubled, that by collision, the 
taculties of bis mind would he excited, tbat by 
practice, his habits of enunciation would be ea- 
tsbUshed, and thus we have some explanation of 
that early command of words and of expression 
which enabled him to pour forth bis thoughts in 
language not unworthy of bis genius, and which, 
"' "" bis endowments, seemed, on his appear. 
in EdinbuT^b, the most extraordinary.'}' 
associations of a literary nature, our 
poet acquired a considerable rebsh ; and happy 
had it been for him, after he emerged from 
the condition of a peasant, if fortune had per- 
itted him to enjoy them in tbe degree of which 
he was capable, so as to have fortified his prin< 
pies of virtue by tbe purification of his taste, 
id given to tbe energies of bis mind habit* 
exertion tbat might have excluded other 
sociations, in which it must be acknowledged 
ey were too often wasted, as well as debased. 
The whole course of the Ayr is Bne ; hut 
the banks of that river, as it bends to tbe east- 
ward above Mauchline, aresinguUrly beautiful. 



s OBlv paUMntotn dellvf r«d Hhu- uecvlatlDaa, 
ute 1,^1^ Iwen, tba iDfnnllr at t£« srhniin, 

jiDplnnJ InapiirMlaQif Bii4 mubIbIii Ik* miles 
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0id they were frequented, as may be imaghied, 
by our poet in bis solitary walks. Here the 
inuse often visited him. In one of these wan- 
deriiigs, he met among the woods a celebrated 
Beauty of the west of Scotland ; a lady, of 
whom it is said, that the charms of her person 
correspond with the character of her mind. 
This incident gave rise, as might be expected, 
tu a poem, of which an account will be found 
in the following letter, in which he enclosed it 
to the object of his inspiration : 



To Miss- 



" Madam, Mossgiel, 18th Nov. 1796. 

'* Poets are such ouire beings, so much the 

children of wayward fancy and capricious 

whim, that I believe the world generally allows 

them a larger latitude in the laws of propriety, 

tlmn the suber sons of judgment and prudence. 

I mention this as an apology for the liberties 

tliat a nameless stranger has taken with you 

.in the enclosed poem, which he begs leave to 

present you with. Whether it has poetical 

merit any way worthy of the theme, I am not 

the proper judge ; but it is the best my abili- 

.ties can produce; and what to a good heart 

.will perhaps be a superior grace, it is equally 

.sincere as fervent. 

*< The scenery was nearly taken from real 
,life, though I dare say, madam, you do not 
recollect it, as I believe you scarcely noticed 
the poetic reveur as he wandered by you. I 
bad roved out as chance directed in the favour- 
ite haunts of my muse, on the banks of the 
Ayr, to view nature in all the gaiety of the 
vernal year. The evening sun was flaming 
over the distant western hills ; not a breath 
stirred the orimson opening blossom, or the 
verdant spreading leaf. It was a golden mo- 
inent for a poetic heart. I listened to the fea- 
thered warblers, pouring their harmony on every 
iand, with a congenial kindred regard, and 
frequently turned out of my path, lest I should 
disturb their little songs, or frighten them to 
another station. Surely, said I to myself, he 
must be a wretch indeed, who, regardless of 
your harmonious endeavour to please him, can 
eye your elusive flights to discover your secret 
recesses, and to rob you of all the property 
nature gives you, your dearest comforts, your 
helpless nestlings. Even the hoary hawthorn- 
twig that shot across the way, what heart at 
such a time but must have been interested in 
its welfare, and wished it preserved from the 
rudely- browsing cattle, or the withering eastern 
blast ? Such was the scene, and such the hour, 
when in a comer of my prospect, I spied one 
of the fairest pieces of Nature's workmanship 
that ever crowned a poetic landscape, or met a 
poet*s eye, those visionary bards excepted who 
bold commerce with aerial beings I Had 
Calumny and Villany taken my walk, they had 
at that moment sworn eternal peace with such 
an object. 

'* What an hotir of inspiration for, a poet ! It 



would have raited plain, dull, historic p 
into metaphor and measure. 

** The enclosed song was the work of m] 
turn home ; and perhaps it but poorly mnm 
what might be expecteid from such a 



« I have the honour to be, 
*• Madam, 
** Yotir most obedient, and i 
** humble servant, 
" ROBERT BURN 

*Twas even — ^the de^vy fields were greeUf 

On every blade the pearls hang ;• 
The Zeohyr wanton'd round the bean, ^ 

And bure its fragrant sweets alang ; 
In every glen the mavis sang. 

All nature listening seemed the whil^ 
Except where green-wood echoes rang, 

Aniang the braes o' Ballochmyle. 

With careless step I onward strayed. 

My heart rejoiced in nature's joy. 
When musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fair 1 chanc'd to spy ; 
Her look was like tlie moniing's eye. 

Her air like nature's vernal smile. 
Perfection whispered passing by, 

Behold the lass o' Ballochmyle !f 

Fair is the mom in flowery IMaj', 

And sweet is night in autumn mild ; 
When roving through tlie garden cay, 

Or\ wandering in the lonely wild : 
But woman, nature's darling child ! 

There all her charms she does compile : 
Even there her other works are foil'd 

By the bonny lass o' Ballochmyle, 

O had she been a country maid, 
. And 1 the happy country swain, 
lliough sheltered in tlie lowest shed 

That ever rose on Scotland's plain. 
Through weary winters wind and rain. 

With joy, with rapture, 1 would toil. 
And nightly to my bosom strain 

The bonuy lass o' Ballochmyle. 

Then pride might climb the slippery steej 

Where fame and honours lofty shine ; 
And thirst of gold might tempt the deep. 

Or downward seek the Indian mine : 
Give me the cot below the pine. 

To tend the flocks or till the soil, 
And every day have joys divine, 

With tlie bonuy lass o' Ballochmyle. 

In the manuscript book in which our ] 
has recounted this incident, and into w 
the letter and poem are copied, he compl 
that the lady made no reply to his effusi 
and this appears to have wounded his self.l 
It is not, however, difficult to find an ex* 
for her silence. Burns was at that time 1 



• Hang, S(*ottici8m for hung. 

f Variation. The lily's hue and rose's dye 

Bespoke the lasjo' Balltjclunylt; 
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known, n>d where known it all, noied ratb«r 
for the wild ttrenglh of bii faumour, than for 
those strains of teudemesi, in which be alter- 
ivards bo much eicelled. To the lady herself 
his nune had perhRpe never been mentioned, 
and of sucb a poem the tnighl not consider 
lieraelfastheproperjud^. Her modesty might 
prevent her from perceiving that tbe muae of 
ribullua breathed in this nameless poet, and 
that bet beaut; wa« awakening strains destined 
to immortality on the banks of tbe Ayr. It 
may be conceived, also, that supposing tbe 
verses duly appreciated, delicacy misbt find 
ic difficult to express its acknowledgments. 
Tbe lervent imagination of tbe rustic bard 
possessed more of tenderness than of ies]>ect. 
Instead of raising himself to tbe condition of 
the oliject of his admiration, he presumed to 
reduce ber to his own, and to strain this high. 
bom beauty to his daring bosom. It is tnie. 
Bums might have found precedents for such 
(reedoms among the poets of Greece and Rome, 
and indeed of every country. And it is not 
to bo denied, that lovely women have generally 
submitted to this sort of profanation with 
patience, and even with good humour. To 
what purpose is it to repine at a misfortune 
which is tbe necessary consequence of their 
own charms, or to remonstrate with a descrip- 
tion of men who are incapable of control? 



>n all CO 






IS poet. 



It Btty be easily presumed, that the beauti. 
fill nymph of Ballochmyle, whoever she may 
have been, did not reirct with scorn tbe adora. 
tions of our poet, though she received tbem 
with sileut modesty and dignided reserve. 

The sensibility of our bard's temper, and 
the force of his imagination, exposed bim in a 
particuhu' manner to the impressions of beauty \ 
and these qualities united to his impassioned 
eloquence gave him in tutn a powerful influ- 
ence over tbe female heart The banks of 
the Ayr fonned the scene of youthful passions 
of a still tenderer nature, the history of which 
it would be improper to reveal, were il even in 
our power, and the traces of which will soon 
be discoverable only in those 
and sensibility to which t 
The song entitled Highland 
to TeUte to one of these attiicfaments. " It 
w«a written," aaya our bard, "on one of tbe 
moct inlN««ting passages of my youthful days." 
Tbe object of this passion died early in life. 
and tbe impression left on the mind of Burns 
II II una to hare been deep and lasting. Several 
yean ifterwardt, when be was removed to 
Wthidaie, he ^ve vent to the sensibility of his 
reooUectioni in the following impassioned 
linei : in the inanuscript book from which we 
extract them, tbey are addressed To Mary ia 



Arain thou uaher'st In the day ' 
My Mary from my soul was lorn, 

O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy blissful plnce of rest 7 

Eeest thou thy lover loMly laid ? 

Hear'stlhoulhegroans that rend his breast? 

Can I forget the hallow^ grove, 
Where by the "inding Ayr we met, 

To live one dny of psnlng love ! 
Eternity will not eifiice 

Those records dear of transports past; 
Thy imago at our last embraja; 

Ah! litllo thought we 'twas our last! 
Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 

O'srhuiig with wild woods thick'ning greeij: 
rha fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

TwinM amorous roui.d the raptur'd scane. 
The flowers sptang wanton to be prest. 

The birds sang love on every spray, 



Time but the impression deeper makes. 

As streams their channels deepei* «Ti>nr. 
My Marv. dear departed shade: 



To the delineations of the poet by himself, 
by bis brother, and by bis tutor, these additions 
are necessary, in order that the reader may see 
his character in its various aspects, and may 
have an opportunity of forming a just notion 
of the variety, as well as the power of his Otf- 
ginal genius.* 

* Tli» hWw7 of the poems forni«1iiwlntei~irlll Iw 
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We have dwelt the longer on the etrly part 
of hit Ufe, because it ii the least known, and 
bettuse, as has already been mentioned, this 
part of his history is connected with some views 
of the condition and manners of the humblest 
ranks of society, hitherto little obsenred, and 
which will perhaps be found neither useless 
nor uninteresting. 

About the time of leaving his native country, 
his correspondence commences ; and in the 
series of letters now given to the world, the 
chief incidents of the remaining part of his life 
will be found. This authentic, though melan- 
cholv record, will supersede in future the ne. 
cessity of any extended narrative. 

BuANfi set out for Edinburgh in the month 
6t November, 1786, and arrived on the second 
day afterwards, having performed his journey 
on foot. He was furnished with a letter of 
introduction to Dr Blacklock, from the gentle- 
man to whom the Doctor had addressed the 
letter which is represented by our bard as the 
immediate cause of his visiting the Scottish 
metropoliji. He was acquainted with Mr 
Stewart, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University, and had been entertained by 
that gentleman at Catrine, his estate in Ayr- 
shire. He had been introduced by Mr Alex- 
ander Dalzel to the Earl of Glencairn, who 
bad expressed his high approbation of his 
poetical talents. He had friends therefore 
who could introduce him into the circles of 



eonatantlv showed the greatest friendehip and sttMh- 
fnent to nim. When the Kilmamm'k e<uti»n was all 
sold off, and a considerable demand pointed ont the pro. 
priety of publishing a second ediUon, Mr Wilson, who 
nad printed the first, was aaked if he would print the 
serond^nd take hii chance of being paid from the first 
sale. This he declined: and when this came to Mr 
Baiiantine*s knowledge, he generously offered to accom. 
modate Robert with what money he might need for 
that purpose ; but advii«ed him to go to Edinburgh, as 
the fittest place for publishing. When he did go to 
Edinburgh, bin friends advised him to publish again by 
subscription, mo that he did not need to accept this offer. 
Mr William Parker, merchant in Kilmaracjck, was a 
subscriber for thirty-five copies of the Kilmarnock edi- 
thin. This may perhaps appear not deserving of notice 
here ; but if the comparative obscurity of the poet, at 
this period, be taken into consideration, it appears to 
ne a greater effort of generosity, than many things 
which appear more brilliant in my brother's future his. 
torj. 

** Mr Robert Mnir, merchant in Kilmarnock, was one 
Of Uio^e friends Robert's poetry had procured him, and 
one who was dear to his heart. This gentleman had no 
very great fortune, or lonf^ line of dignified ancestry : 
but what Robert says of Captain Matthew Henderson, 
-night be said of him with great propriety, that he heta 
the patent of his honours tmmeauUely from Almighty 
Ooa. Nature had indeed marked him a gentleman in 
■the most legible characters. He died while yet a young 
nan, soon after the publication of my brother^ first 
Edinburgh edition. »r William Cunningham of Rn. 
bertland, paid a very fiattering attention, and sliowed a 
good deal of friendHliip for the poet. Before his going 
4o Edinburgh, as well as after, Robert seemed peciUiarly 
Irfeased with Professor Stewart's friendship and con- 
versation. 

■ « But of all the friendships which Robert acquired in 
Ayrshire or elsewhere, none seemed more agreeable to 
him than that of Mrs Dunlop, of Dunlop, nor any which 
has been more uniformly and constantly exerted in be- 
half of him and of his family ; of which, were it proper, 
I could give many instances. Robert was on the point 
«f setting out for Edinboi^h before Mrs Dnnlop had 



literature as well as of fashiofi, and hit ovi 
manners and appearance exceeding erery ex- 
pectation that could have been formed of them, 
ne soon became an olgect of general coriositj 
and admiration. The foUowuig circamttnec 
contributed to this in a considerable degree.— 
At the time when Bums arrived in £dinblIIgl^ 
the periodical paper, entitled TTib Ltmmfer, wm 
publishing, every Saturday producing a succes- 
sive number. His poems had attracted tbt 
notice of the gentlemen engaged in that undrr. 
taking, and the ninety- seventh number of those 
unequal, though frequently beautiful caaajs, is 
devoted to An Account cf Robert BwnM, At 
Ayrshire ploughman, with extract* from Va 
Poems, written by the elegant pen of Mr 
Mackenzie.* The Lounger had an eztensivt 
circulation amoT^g persons of taste and liteia- 
ture, not in Scotland only, but in various parti 
of £ngland, to whose acqiudntance therefbrt 
our bard was immediately introduced. The 
paper of Mr Mackenzie was calculated to in. 
troduce him advantageously. The extrsctf 
are well selected ; the criticisms and reflectiiNii 
are judicious as well as generous ; and 4n the 
style and sentiments there is that happy deli, 
cacy, by which the writings of the author are 
so eminently distinguished The extracts froa 
Bums* poems in the ninety-seventh number of 
The Lounger, were copied into the London, ss 
well as into many of the provincial papers, and 
the fame of our bard spread througooat the 



heard of him. About tlM time of my brottMtis '^ 

Ing in Kilmarnock, she had been afflicted witfTa leaf 
and severe illness, which had reduced her bbIiWI t» ttt 
most distressing state of depression. In this sltnatinB. • 
copy of the printed poems was laid on htr table b? • 
friend, and happening to open on The Cotttr'^M Sahmm 
Night, she read it over with the greatest pleaaore « 
surprise : the poet*s description of the sinipfai cottafen, 
operating on her mind like the charm of n powerral ex> 
orcist, expelling the demon eimtM and restoring her ta 
her wonted inward harmony and satisfiwtHm. Mn 



Dunlop sent off a person express to MaesginL diili 
fifteen or sixteen miles, with a very obUgiog letter to 
my brother, desiring him to send her half a dosra eopin 
of his poems if he had them to spare, and be^ng hi 
would do her the pleasure of calling at Dunlop Hooit 
as soon as convenient. This was the beginning of a car. 
respondence which ended only wHh the poetvRfe. Tbe 
last use he made of his pen was writing asbert h^tvU 
this lady a few days before his death. 

** CoL Fullarton, who afterwards pirid n very partieo. 
lar attention to the poet, was not in tbe eoonvy at tiw 
time of his first commencing author. At this distMsi 
of time, and in the hurry of a wet day, snatched fnm | 
laboriooB occupations, I may have forgot tome perseoi 
who ought to have been moitioned on thia occnMon, kt 
which, u it come to my knowkdge, I shall be heartilf 
sorry." 

The friendship of Mrs Dunlop was of partictilar vriM 
to Burns. This hidy, daughter and s<de h^rsaa te Sir 
Thomas Wallace of Craigie, and lineal deacendwDtof ths 
illustrious Wallace, the first of Scottish warriors, pos> 
sesses the qualities of mind suited to her high lincaga 
Preserving, in the decline of life, the generous affeetieai 
of youth i her admiration of the poet was soon acccaw 
ponied by a sincere friendship tor the man : which pur« 
sued him in after life through good and evil report ; hi 
poverty, in sicknesR, and iu sorrow ; and which ia ooo. 
tinned to his infant family, now deprived of their 
parent. * 

* This paper has been attributed, but improperly, tl 
Lord Craig, one of the Scottish Judjres, author of tlM 
very iutereetuiff account of Michael Brooa, in the SBU 
number of the ifsrrer. 
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island. Of the manners, character, and con- 
duet of Bums at this period, the following aer 
count has been given by Mr Stewart, in a letter 
to the editor, which he is particularly happy to 
have obtained permissiQn to insert in these 
memoirs. 

Prqfbasor Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh toDr 
James Currie of Liverpool 

*< The first time I saw Robert Burns was on 
the 23d of October, 1786, when he dined at 
my house in Ayi*shire, together with our com- 
mon friend Mr John. M&ckenzie, f^urgeon in 
Mauchline, to whom J am indebted for the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. J am enabled to 
mention the date particularly, by some verses 
which Bums wrote after he returned home, and 
hri which the day of our meeting is recorded.—- 
My excellent and much lamented friend, the 
late Basil, Lord Daer, happened to arrive at 
Catriue the same day, and by the Idndiiess and 
frankness of his manners, left an impression on 
the mind of the poet, which never was effaced. 
The verses I aUude to are among the most 
imperfect of his pieces ; but a few stanzas may 
perhaps be an object of curiosity to you, both 
on account of the character to which they re- 
late, and of the light which they throw on the 
situation and feelings of the writer, befora 
bis nam« was known to the public. * 

** 1 eannot positively say, at this distance of 
tinoe, whether, at the period of our first aiN> 
quaintance, the Kilmarnock edition of bis 
poems had been just published, or was yet in 
the press. I suspect that the latter was the 
case, as I have stiil in my possession copias, in 
bis own hand-writing, of some of his favourite 
peiformances ; particulariy of his verses *'on 
uiming up a Mouse with hia plough ;*'— r^ on 
the Mountain Daisy ;" and " the jjament." 
On ay return to Edinburgh, I showed the 
volume, and mentioned what I knew of the 
author's history, to several of my friends, and, 

* This poem is as follows : 

This wot ye sU whom it ooassrna, 
I, B^ymer Robin, alias JSarvs, 

October twenty-tbird, 
A iie*er-to,be.forgotten day, 
flsa fv I «|Mn|ckl«d f op the b|«^ 

\ dionar'd wi* a Lord. 

IVe been at dnuiken vrittn* t fossta, 
Nay* been bitofa fou *maiig godly ppieftti, 

'Wi' reverence be it (tpokea ; 
I*ve even Join*d the honoar'd Jorum, 
. Wben miffhty Squireshipe of Uie quonuBf 

Their hydra drouth did slokea. 

But wi* a Lord— etand out my shin, 
A Lord — a Peer— an Earl's son, 

Up higher yet my bonnet ; 
An* sic a Lord— lang Scotch ells tws. 
Our peerace he overlooks them a* 

As I look o*«r my sonnet 

But for Hqgarth*s magic power I 
1\} show Bir JSiMrdy^ wUlyart giowr.^ 



among others, to Mr Henry Mackenzie, who 
first recommended him to public notice in the 
d7th number of TTie Lounger, 

<* At this time Bums's prospects in life were 
so extremely gloomy, that he had seriously 
formed a plan of going out to Jamaica in a 
very humble situation, not, however, without 
lamenting, that his want of patronage should 
force him to think of a project so repugnant to 
his feelings, when his ambition aimed at no 
higher an object than the station of an excise- 
man or ganger in his own country. 

" His manners were then, as they continued 
ever afterwards, simple, manly, and indepen. 
dent ; strongly expressive of conscious genius 
and worth ; but without any thing that indicat- 
ed forwardness, arrogance, or vanity. He took 
his share in conversation, but not more than 
belonged to him; and listened with apparent 
attention and deference, on subjects where hit 
want of education deprived him of the means 
of information. If there had been a little more 
of gentleness and accommodation in his temper, 
he would, J think, have been still more inter- 
esting ; but he had been accustomed to give 
law in the circle of his ordinary acquaintance ; 
and his dread of any thing approaching to 
meanness or servility, rendered his manner 
somewhat decided and hard. Nothing, perhaps, 
was more remarkable among bis various at- 
tainments, than the fluency, and precision, an4 
originality of his language, when he spoke in 
oompany ; more particularly as he aimed at 
purity in his turn of expression, and avoide4 
more successfully than most Scotchmen, the 
peculiarities of Scottish phraseolo^. 

** He came to Edinburgh early m the wintef 



And how he stared and stammered. 
Whan goavan.JI as if led wi' brank8,t 
An'tftiiiupan on his ploughman shaidcs, 

He m the parluur hammer'd. 



\. 



I sidHbg slielter*d in a nook. 
An* at his Lordship steart a look, 

like some portentous oroeo ; 
Except good sense and social glee. 
An' (what surprised me) modesty, 

I mariced nougiit onoonunoa. 

I watch'd the symptoms o* the Oreat, 
The gentle pride, the lordly state 

The arrogant assumuog; 
The ieat a pride, nae oride bad he. 
Nor saut*e, nor state that I could see, 

Mair than an honest ploughman. 

Then from his Lordship I shall learn. 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern. 

One rank as well's another s 
Nae honest worthy man need c%r% 
To meet with noble ybuthful Dabb, 

For he but meets a brother. 

Ilieae lines will be read with no commw iaterfst by 
all who remember the unacted simplicity or wpnwr* 

Sice, the sweetness of countenance and mannen, and 
e unsuspecting beneyfldenee of heart* of Badl, Iiord 
Dear. 



I WalUaffKapIdlf. 
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following, and remained there for several 
montbt. By whose advice he took this step, 
I am unable to say. Perhaps it was suggested 
only by his own curiosity to nee a little more 
of the world; but, I confess, I dreaded the 
consequences from the first, and always wished 
that his pursuits and habits should continue the 
same as in the former part of life ; with the 
addition of, what I considered as then com- 
pletely within his reach, a good farm on moder- 
ate terms, in a part of the country agreeable to 
his taste. 

" The attentions he received during his stay 
in town from all ranks and descriptions of per- 
sons, were such as would have turned any head 
but his own. I cannot say that I could per- 
ceive anv unfavourable effect which they len on 
his mino. He retained the same simplicity of 
manners and appearance which had struck me 
to forcibi v when I first saw him in the countnr ; 
nor did . he seem to feel any additional self- 
importance from the number and rank of his 
new acquaintance. His dress was perfectly 
■uited to his station, plain and unpretending, 
with a sufficient attention to neatness. If I 
recollect right he alwavs wore boots ; and, 
when on more than usual ceremony, buck-skin 
breeches. 

« The variety of his engagements, while in 
Edinburgh, prevented me from seeing him so 
often as I could have wished. In the course 
of the spring he called on me once or twice, 
at my request, early in the morning, and 
Walked with me to Braid- Hills, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, when he charmed me 
■till more by his private conversation, than he 
had ever done in company. He was passion- 
ately fond of the beauties of nature ; and I 
recollect once he told me, when I was admir- 
ing a distant prospect in one of our morning 
walks, that the sight of so many smoking cot- 
tages gave a pleasure to his mind, which none 
could understand who had not witnessed, like 
himself, the happiness and the worth which 
they contained. 

<* In his political principles he was then a 
Jacobite ; which was perhaps owing partly to 
this, that his father was originallv from the 
estate of Lord Mareschall. Indeed he did not 
appear to have thought much on such subjecta, 
nor very consistently. He had a very strong 
■ense of religion, and expressed deep regret at 
the levity with which he had heard it treated 
occasionally in some convivial meetings which 
he frequented. I speak of him as he was in 
the winter of 1786-7; for afterwards we met 
but seldom, and our conversations turned 
chiefly on his literary projects, or his private 
affairs. 

** I do not recollect whether it appears or 
not from any of your letters to me, that you 
had ever seen Aums.« If you have, it is 
ftupediuous for me to add, that the idea which 
his conversation conveyed of the powers of 

*■ The editor has seen aiid ciiiiTened with Boms. 



his mind, ezeeeded, if possible, that which ii- 
suggested by his ^^Titings. Among the poets 
whom I have happened to know, I have beoi 
struck, in more than one instance, with the 
unaccountable disparity between their general 
talents, and the occasional inspirations of their 
more favoured moments. But all the fiaculties 
of Bums's mind were, as far as I could judgey 
equally vigorous; and his predilection for 
poetry was rather the result of his own enthu- 
siastic and impassioned temper, than of a 
genius exclusively adapted to that species of 
composition. From his conversation I shooU 
have pronounced him to be fitted to excel in 
whatever walk of ambition he had chosen to 
exert his abilities. 

** Among the subjecta on which he waa ac- 
customed to dwell, the characters of the indi- 
viduals with whom he happened to maett ■■* 
plainly a fiivoiirite one. The remarks he 
made on them were always shrewd and pointed, 
though frequently inclining too much to ear* 
casm. His praise of those he loved waa 
sometimes indiscriminate and extravagant ; but 
this, I suspect, proceeded ratber from the 
caprice and humour of the moment, than firom 
the effecta of attachment in blinding his judg- 
ment His wit was ready, and alwaya ins* 
pressed with the marks of a vigorous under- 
standing ; bur, to my taste, not often pleasing 
or happy. His attempts at epigram, in bis 
printed works, are the onlv performances, 
perhaps, that be has produced, totally unwoN 
thy ot his genius. 

** In summer, 1787, I passd some weeks in 
Ayrshire, and saw Bums occasionally. I 
think that he made a pretty long excursion 
that season to the Highlands, and that be dsi 
visited what Beattie calls the Arcadian groond 
of Scotland, upon the banks of the Teviot and 
the Tweed. 

** I should have mentioned before, that not* 
withstanding various reports I heard duiing 
the preceding winter, of Bums*s predilection 
for convivial, and not very select society, I 
should have concluded in favour of his habits 
of sobriety, from all of him that ever fell under 
my own observation. He told me indeed 
himself, that the weakness of his stomach was 
such as to deprive him entirely of any merit in 
his temperance. I was however aoroewhat 
alarmed about the effect of his now compara- 
tively sedentary and luxurious life, when he 
confessed to me, the first night he spent in my 
house after his winter's campaign in town, that 
he had been much disturbed when in bed, by 
a palpitation at his heart, which, he said, was 
a complaint to which he had of late become 
subject 

** In the course of the same season I was 
led by curiosity to attend for an hour or two a 
Masonic-Lodge in Mauchline, where Bums 
presided. He had occasion to make abort 
unpremeditated complimenta to different indi- 
viduals from whom he had no reason to expect 
a visit, and evety thing he said was hippily 
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fionceived, and forcibly as well as fluently ex- 
pressed, li' J am not mistaken, he told me, 
that in that village, before going to Edinburgh, 
he had belonged to a small club of such of the 
inhabitants as had a taste for books, when 
they used to converse and debate on any inter- 
esting questions (hat occurred to them in the 
course of their reading. His manner of speak- 
ing in public had evidently the marks of some 
practice in extempore elocution. 

" I must not omit to mention, what I have 
always considered as characteristical in a high 
degree of true genius, the extreme facility and 
good-nature of his taste, in judging of the 
compositions of others, when there was any 
real ground for praise. I repeated to him 
many passages of English poetry with which 
be was unacquainted, and have more than once 
witnessed the tears of admiration and rapture 
with which he heard them. The collection of 
songs by Dr Aiken, which I first put into his 
hands, be read with unmixed delight, notwith- 
standing his former efforts in that very difficult 
species of writing ; and I have little doubt 
that it had some effect in polishing his subse- 
quent compositions. 

" In judging of prose, I do not think his 
taste was equally sound. I once read to him 
a passage or two in Franklin's Works, which 
I thought very happily executed, upon the 
model of Addison ; but he did not appear to 
relish, or to perceive the beauty which they 
derived from their exquisite simplicity, and 
spoke of them with indifference, when com- 
pared with the point, and antithesis, and 
quaintness of Junius. The influence of this 
taste is very perceptible in his own prose com- 
positions, although their great and various ex- 
cellencies render some of them scarcely less 
objects of .wonder than his poetical perfor- 
mances. l?he late Dr Robertson used to say, 
that considering his education, the former 
seemed to him the more extraordinary of the 
two. 

" His memory was uncommonly retentive, 
at least for poetry, of which he recited to me 
frequently long compositions with the most 
minute accuracy. They were chiefly ballads, 
and other pieces in our Scottish dialect ; great 
part of them (he told me) he had learned in 
his childhood, from his mother, who delight- 
ed in such recitations, and whose poetical 
taste, rude as it probably was, gave, it is pre- 
sumable, the first direction of her son's genius. 
** Of the more polished verses which acci- 
dentally fell into his hands in his early years, 
he mentioned particularly the recommenda- 
tory poems, by different authors, prefixed to 
Hervey'a Meditations ; a book which has always 
bad a very wide circulation among such of the 
countrv people of Scotland, as affect to unite 
some degree of taste with their religious studies. 
^And these poems (although they are certainly 
below mediocrity) he continued to read witti 
a degree of rapture beyond expression. He 
took notice of this fact himselt^ as a proof how 



much the taste is liable to be influenced byac 
cidental circumstances. 

'* His father appeared to me, from the ac- 
count he gave of mm, to have been a respect- 
able and worthy character, possessed of a mind 
superior to what might have been expected 
from his station in life. He ascribed much 
of his own principles and feelings to the early 
impressions he had received from his instruc- 
tions and example. I recollect that he once 
applied to him (and he added, that the passage 
was a literal statement of fact), the two last 
lines of the following passage in the Minstrel^ 
the whole of which he repeated with great 
enthusiasm ; 

<* Shall I be left forgotten in the dust. 

When fate relenting, lets the flower revive ; 
Shall nature's voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him, though doom'd to perish, hope to 
live?" 
Is it for this fhir Virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury, and pain? . 
No ! Heaven's immortal spring shall yet arrive ; 

And man s mfgestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through th* eternal year of love's trium- 
phant reign. 

This truth sublime, his simjile sire had taught : 
In sooth Hwas eUmostflU tite sliepherd knew. 



" With respect to Bums*s early education, 
J cannot say any thing with certainty. He 
always spoke with respect and gratitude of the 
school-master who had taught him to read 
English; and who, finding in his scholar a 
more than ordinary ardour for knowledge, bad 
been at pains to instruct him in the grammati- 
cal principles of the language. He began the 
study of Latin, but dropped it before he had 
finished the verbs. I have sometimes heard 
him quote a few LAtin words, such as omnia 
vincU amoTy &c. but they seemed to be such 
as he had caught from conversation, and which 
he repeated by rote- I think he had a project 
after he came to Edinburgh, of prosecuting 
the study under his intimate friend, the late 
Mr Nicol, one of the masters of the grammar- 
school here ; but I do not know if he ever 
proceeded so far as to make the attempt. 

** He certainly possessed a smattering of 
French ; and, if he had an affectation in any 
thing, it was in introducing occasionally a word 
or a phrase from that language. It is possibl 
t)iat his knowledge in this respect might be 
more extensive than I suppose it to be ; but 
this you can learn from his more intimate ac 
quaintance. It would be worth while to in- 
quire, whether he was able to read the French 
authors with such facility as to receive from 
them any improvement to his taste. For my 
own part, 1 doubt it much— nor would I b&> 
lieve it, but on very strong and pointed evi- 
dence. 

" If my memory does not fail me, he wu 
well instructed in arithmetic, and knew some^ 
thing of practical geometry, particularly of 
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iiirreying. — All his other ftttainments were 
entirely his own. 

** The last time I saw him was during the 
winter, 1788-89 ;• when he pa»Red an evening 
with me Ht Drumsheugh, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinbtir^'h, where I was then living. 
My friend Mr Alison was the only other in 
fompany. I never saw him more agreeable 
or interesting. A present which Mr Ali»on 
fent him afterwards of his E^ays on Taste, 
drew from Bums a letter of acknowledgment, 
which I remember to have read with some 
degree of surprise at the disHnct conception he 
appeared from it to have formed, of the several 

?rinciples of the doctrine of auoci(UioH, When 
saw Mr Alison in Shropshire last autumn, 
I forgot to in(|uire if the letter be still in exis- 
tence. If it IS, you may easily procure it, by 
means of our friend Mr Houlbrooke."f 



TiiF. scene that opened on our bard in 
Edinburgh was altogether new, and in a va- 
riety of other nfpects highly interesting, 
especially to one of his disposition of mind. 
To use an expression of his own, he found 
himself '* suddenly translated from the veriest 
shudcs of life,*' into the presence, and, indeed, 
into the society of a number of persons, pre- 
viously known to him by repo^ as of the 
highest distinction in his country, and whose 
characters it was natural fur him to examine 
with no common curiosity. 

From the men of letters, in general, his re- 
ception was particularlv flattering. The late 
Dr Robertson, Dr Blair, Dr Gregory, Mr 
Stewart, Mr Mackenzie, and Mr Fraser 
Tytler, may be mentioned in the list of 
those who perceived bis uncommon talents, 
who acknowledged more especially his power in 
conversation, and who interested themselves 
in the cultivation of bis genius. In Edinw 
burgh, literary and fashionable society are a 
good deal mixed. Our bard was an acceptable 
guest in the gayest and most elevated circles, 
and frequently received from female beauty and 
elegance, those attentions above all others most 
grateful to him. At the table of Lord Mon- 
boddo he was a frequent guest ; and while he 
enjoyed the society, and partook of the hospi- 
talities of the venerable Judge, he experienced 
the kindness and condescension of his lovely 
and accomplished daughter. The singular 
beauty of this young lady \^'a8 illumined by that 
happy expression of coui.tenance which re^ults 
from the union of cultivated taste and superior 
understanding, with the finest affections of the 
mind. The influence of such attractions was 
not unfelt by our poet. " There has not been 
any thing like Miss Burnet," said he in a letter 



' * Or rather 1788.00. I cannot speak with rnnfidence 
with respect to the particular year. Some (»f my other 
dates may possibly require correction, tij> I keep no 
JounuU of such occurrenren. 

t This IvtXet will be found ic page 65. 



to a Mend, •« in all the eombinationfl of bctatr, 
grace, and goodness, the Creator has fbnwi, 
since Milton's Eve on the fifit day of bcr ex- 
istence.*** In his Addrtn to Edmbmr^ she 
is celebrated in a strain of still gremtcr dera- 
tion : 

*' Fair Burnet strikes th* adoring ere, 
lleaven*i( beauties on my fancy anine; 

I see the Sire of liore on high. 
And own his works indeed divine V*f 

This lovely woman died a few yean after- 
wards in the flower of her youth. Our bard 
expressed his sensibility on that occmion, in 
verses addressed to her memorv. | 

Amonjg the men of rank and tashion. Boms 
was particularly distinguished by James, Eirl 
of Glencaim. On the moHon of thb noble- 
man, the CaJedonittn Hunt, (an associstioD of 
the principal of the nobility and gentry of Scot- 
land,) extended their patronage to our bud, and 
admitted him to their gay orgies. He repaid 
their notice b^ a dedication of the enlarged and 
improved edition of his poems, in wfaich he has 
celebrated their patriotism and independence in 
very animated terms. 

" I congratulate my country that the blood of 
her ancient heroes runs uncontaminated ; and 
that, from your courage, knowledge, and public 
spirit, she may expect protection, wealth, and 
liberty May corrup- 
tion shrink at your kindling indignant gUmoe; 
and may tyranny in the ruler, and licendous- 
ness in the people, equally find in you an inexo- 
rable foe ! 

I r is to be presumed that these generous sen- 
timents, uttered at an era aingulariy propitioos 
to independence of character and conduct, were 
favourably received by the persons to whom 
they were addressed, and that they Were echoed 
from every bosom, as well as frodi that Of the 
Eari of Glencaim. This accomplished noldie- 
man, a scholar, a man of taste and sensibflity, 
died soon afterwards. Had be lived, and hid 
his power equalled his wishes, Scotland might 
still have exulted in the genius, instead ofia- 
menting the early fate of her favourite bard. 

A taste for letters is not always conjoined 
with habits of temperance and regularity ; and 
Edinburgh, at the period of which we speak, 
contained perhaps an uncommon proportion of 
men of considerable talents, devoted to social 
excesses, in which their talents were wasted 
and debased. 

Burns entered into several parlies of this de- 
scription, vrith the usual vehemence of his char* 
acter. His generous affections, his ardent elo- 
quence, his brilliant and daring imagination, 
fitted him to be the idol of such associations* 
and accustoming himself to conversation of un- 
limited range, and to festive indulgences that 
scorned restraint, he gradually lost some por- 
tion of his relish for the more pure, but less 
poignant pleasures, to be foimd in the circlei 
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hi ttste, elegance, and literature. Tbe sudden 
alteration in his habits of life operated on him 
phjrsically as well as morally. The humble fare 
of an Ayrshire peasant he had exchanged for 
the luxuries of the Scottish metropolis, and 
the effects of this change on his ardent consti- 
tution could not be inconsiderable. But what- 
ever influence might be produced on his con* 
ducty his exceUent understanding suffered no 
correspondent debasement. He estimated his 
friends and associates of every description at 
their proper value, and appreciated his own 
conduct with a precision that might give aoope 
to much curious and melancholy reflection. He 
saw bis danger, and at times formed resolutions 
to guard against it ; but he had embarked on 
the tide of dissipation, and was borne along its 
stream. 

Of the state of his mind at this time, an au- 
thentic, thouf^ imperfect document remains, in 
a book which he procured in the spring of 1787, 
for the purpose, as he himself infomoa us, of 
recording in it whatever seemed wor^y of ob- 
servation. The -following extracts may serve 
as a specimen : 

Edinburgh, April 9, 1767. 
'' As I have seen a good deal of human life 
in Edinburgh, a great manv characters which 
are new to one bred up in tne shades of life as 
I have been, I am determined to take down 
my remarks on the spot. Gray observes in a 
letter to Mr Palgrave, that, ' half a word fixed 
upon, or near the spot, is worth a cart-load of 
recollection.* J don't know how it is with the 
world in general, but with me, making my re- 
marks is by no meane a solitary pleasure. I 
want some one to laugh with me, some one to 
be grave with me, some one to please me, and 
Iwlp my discrimination, with his or her own 
' remark, and at times, no doubt, to admire my 
aeuteness and penetration. The world are so 
bueied with selfish pursuits, ambition, vanity, 
interest, or pleasore, that very few think it 
worth their while to make any observation on 
what passes around them, except where that 
observation is a sucker, or branch of the darling 
plant they are rearing in their fancy. Nor am 
1 sure, notwithstanding all the sentim^fhtal 
flights of novel-writers, and tbe sage philosophy 
of moralists, whether we are capable of so 
intimate and cordial a coalition or friendship, 
M that one man may pour out his bosom, his 
every thought and floating fancy, his very in- 
most soul, with unreserved confidence to an- 
other, without hazard of losing part of that re- 
apeet which man deserves from man ; or 
irom the unavoidable imperfections attend- 
ing human nature, of one day repenting his 
confidence. 

For these reasons I am determined to make 
tbeae pages my confident. I will sketch every 
character that any way strikes me, to the best 
of my power, with unshrinking justice. I will 
ififlert anecdotes, and take down remarks, in the 
old law phrase, without feud or favour, — Where 



I hit on any thing clever, my own applhus^ 
will, in some measure, feast my vanitv ; and 
begging Patroclus' and Achates' pardon, I 
think a lock and key a security, at least equal 
to the bosom of any friend whatever. 

** My own private story likewise, my love- 
adventures, my rambles ; the frowns and smiles 
of fortune on my hardship; my poems and 
fragments, that must never see the light, shall 
be occasionally inserted.— 'In short, never di 
four shillings purchase so much friendship since 
confidence went fiirst to market, or honesty was 
set up to sale. 

** To these seemingly invidious, but too just 
ideas of human friendship, I would cheerfully 
make one exemption— the connexion between 
two persons of difiSsrent sexes, when their 
interests are united and absorbed by the tie of 
love— 

» . 
When thought meets thought, ere from the lips 

it part. 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the 

heart. 

There, confidence^confidence that exalts 
them the more in one another's opinion, that 
endears them the more to each other's hearts, 
unreservedly 'reigns and revels.' But this 
is not my lot ; and, in my situation, if I am 
wise (which by the bye I have no great chance 
of being), my fate should be cast with the 
Psalmist's sparrow < to watch alone on the 
house tops.' — Oh, the pity ! 



<< There are few of the sore evils under the sun 
give me more uneasiness and chagrin than the 
comparison how a man of genius, nay of avowed 
worth, is received every where, with the re- 
ception which a mere ordinarv character, de- 
corated with the trappings and futile distinc» 
tions of fortune, meets. I imagine a man of 
abilities, his breast glowing with honest pride, 
conscious that men are bom equal, still giving 
honour to whom Jumour is due ; he meeta, at a 
great man's table, a Squire something, or a 
Sir somebody ; he knows the noble landlord, 
at heart, gives the bard, or whatever he is. a 
share of his good wishes, beyond, perhaps, any 
one at table ; yet how will it mortify him to 
see a fellow, whose abilities would scarcely 
have made an eightpenny tailor^ and whose hear! 
is not worth three farthings, meet with atten 
tion and notice, that are withheld from the sor 
of genius and poverty ? 

" The noble G has wounded me t« 

the soul here, because I dearly esteem, respect, 
and love him. He showed so much attention 
^-engrossing attention, one day, to the only 
blockhead at table (the whole company 
consisted of his lordship, dunderp^ate, and my- 
self), that 1 was within half a point oi throw- 
ing down my gage of contemptuous defiance ; 
but he shook my hand, and looked so bene- 
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Yolenfjy good at parting. God bless bim ! 
tbougb I should never see him more, I shall 
love him until my dyitii^ day ! 1 am pleased 
Co think I am so capable of the throes of grati- 
tude, as I am miserably deficient in some other 
virtues. 

M With ■ I am more at my ease. I 

never respect him with bumble veneration ; 
but when he kindly interests himself in my 
welfare, or still more when he descends from 
his pinnacle, and meets me on equal ground 
in conversation, mv heart overflows with what 
is called liking. When he neglects me for the 
mere carcass of greatness, or when his eye 
measures the difference of our points of eleva- 
tion, I say to myself, with scarcely any emo- 
tiun, what do I care for him, or his pomp 
either ?*• 



The intentions of the poet in procuring this 
book, so fully described by himself, were very 
imperfectly executed. He has inserted in it 
few or no incidents, but several observations 
and reflections, of which the greater part that 
are proper for the public eye, will be round in- 
terwoven in the volume of his letters. The 
must curious particulars in the book are the 
delineations of the characters he met with. 
These are not numerous ; but they are chiefly 
of persons of distinction in the republic oif 
letters, and nothing but the delicacy and re- 
spect due to living characters prevents us from 
committing them to the press. Though it 
appears that in his conversation he was some- 
times disposed to sarcastic remarks on the men 
with whom he lived, nothing of this kind is dis- 
coverable in these more deliberate efforts of 
his understanding, which, while they exhibit 
great clearness of discrimination, manifest also 
the wish, as well as the power, to bestow high 
and generous praise. 

By the new edition of his poems, Bums ac- 
quired a sum of money that enabled him pot 
only to partake of the pleasures of Edinburgh, 
but to gratify a desire he had long entertained, 
of visiting those parts of his native country, 
most attractive by their beauty or their gran- 
deur ; a desire which the return of summer na- 
turaily revived. The scenery on the banks of 
the Tweed, and of its tributary streams strongly 
interested bis fancy ; and, accordingly, be left 
Edinburgh on the 6th of May, 1787, on a tour 
through a country so much celebrated in the 
rural songs of Scotland. He travelled on 
horseback, and was accompanied, during some 
part of his journey, by Mr Ainslie, now writer 
to the signet, a gentleman who enjoyed much 
of his friendship and of his confidence. Of 
this tour a journal remains, which, however, 
contains only occasional remarks on tbe scen- 
ery, and which is chiefly occupied with an ac- 
count of the author's different stages, and 
with his observations on the various characters 



to whom he was introduced. In the eomwt «f 
this tour he visited Mr Ainslie of Berrjwdl, 
the father of his companion ; Mr Brydone, tkt 
celebrated traveller, to whom he carried a let* 
ter of introduction from Mr Mackenzie ; ths 
Rev Dr Somenrille of Jedburgh, tbe hiscoriaB ; 
Mr and Mrs Scott of Wauchope ; Dr EUiot, 
physician, retired to a romantic spoC on tbe 
banks of the Roole ; Sir Alexander Don ; Sir 
James Hall of Dunglass ; and a gmt variety 
of other respectable characters. Every where 
the fame of the poet had spread befoi« biin, 
and every where be received tbe most hospi- 
table and flattering attentions. At Jedburgh 
be continued several days, and was honowed by 
the magistrates with tbe freedom of their bor- 
ough. The following may serve as a specimen 
of this tour, which the perpetual referenee ta 
living characters prevents our giving at laige 

** Sahtrdau, Ma^ 6. Left Edinbuiyfa Ijbw 
mer-muir hills, miserably dreary in general, bat 
at times very picturesque. 

** Lanson-edge, a glorious view of the Mctm. 
Reach BerrywelL . . • The fiunUy- 
meeting with my compagnon de voyage, very 
charming ; particularly tbe sister. . • . 

** Sundag, Went to church at Dunse. Heard 
Dr Bowmaker. . . . 

** Momdag. Coldstream glorious river 

Tweed — clear and majestic — fine bridge dine 
at Coldstream with Mr Ainslie and Mr Fore- 
man. Beat Mr Foreman in a dispute about 
Voltaire. Drink tea at Leonel-House with 
Mr and Mrs Brydone. . . . Reception 
extremely flHttering. Sleep at Coldstream. 

** Tuesday. Breakfast at Kelso— >charniing 
situation of the town — fine bridge over the 
Tweed. Enchanting views and prospects on 
both sides of the river, especially on the Scotch 
side. • . . Visit Roxburgh Palace — fine 
situation of it Ruins of Roxburgh Castle— 
a holly-bush growing where James the Second 
was accidently killed by the bursting of a can- 
non. A small old religious ruin and a fine 
old garden planted by the religious, rooted out 
and destroyed by a Hottentot, a maitre <f hoid 
of the Duke's ! — Climate and soil of Berwick- 
shire, and even Roxburghshire, superior to Ayr- 
shire — bad roads — turnip and sheep husbandry* 
their great improvements. . . • Low mar- 
kets, consequently low lands — magnificence of 
farmers and farm-houses. Come up the Tevi- 
ot, and up the Jed to Jedburgh, to lie, and so 
wish myself good night. 

** Wednesday, Breakfast with Mr Fair. • 

. . Charming romantic situation of Jed- 
burgh, with gardens and orchards, intermingled 
among tbe houses and the ruins of a once magni« 
ficent cathedral. All the towns here have the 
appearance of old rude grandeur, but extremely 
idle. — Jed, a fine romantic little river. Dined 
with Capt. Rutherford, . . . return to 
Jedburgh. Walked up the Jed with somo 
ladies to be shown Love-lane, and Blackburn^ 
two fairy scenes. Introduced to Mr Potts, 
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writer, and to Mr SommerviUe, the clergyman 
of the parish, a man, and a gentleman, but sad- 
ly addicted to punning. 



^'Jedburgh, Saturday* Was presented by 
the magistrates with the freedom of the town. 

'* Took farewell of Jedburgh, with some 
melancholy sensations. 

*' Monday t May 14', Kdao. Dine with the 
farmer's club-^all gentlemen talking of high 
matters — each of them keeps a hunter from 
£30 to £bO value and attends the fox- hunting 
club in the country. Go out with Mr Ker, 
one of the club, and a friend of Mr )\inslie*8, 
to sleep. In his mind and manners, Mr Ker 
is astonishingly like my dear uld friend Robert 
Muir— Every thing in his house elegant. He 
offers to accompany me in my EngliKh tour. 

" Tuesday* Dine with Sir Alexander Don ; 
a very wet day. . . . Sleep at Mr Ker's 
again, and set out next day for Melrose — visit 
Dryburgh a fine old ruined abbey, by the 
way. Cross the Leader, and come up the 
Tweed to Melrose. Dine there, and visit that 
far-famed glorious ruin — Come to Selkirk up 
the banks of Ettrick. The whole country 
hereabouts, both on Tweed and Ettrick, re- 
markably stony.'* 



Having spent three weeks in exploring this 
interesting scenery, fiurns crossed over into 
Northumberland. Mr Ker, and Mr Hood, 
two gentlemen with whom he had become ac- 
quainted in the course of his tour, accompani- 
ed him. He visited Alnwick Castle; the 
princely seat of the Duke of Northumberland ; 
the hermitage and old castle of Warksworth ; 
Morpeth, and Newcastle. — In this town he 
spent two dajTS, and then proceeded to the 
aouth-west by Hexham and Wardrue, to Car- 
lisle—After spending a few days at Carlisle 
with his friend Mr Mitchell, he returned into 
Scotland, and at Annan his journal terminates 
abruptly. 

Ot the various persons with whom he be- 
came acquainted in the course of this journey, 
he has, in general, given some account ; and 
almost always a favourable one. That on the 
banks of the Tweed and of the Teviot, our 
bard should find n3rmphs that were beautiful, 
is what might be confidently presumed. Two 
of these are particularly described in his journal. 
But it does not appear that the scenery, or its 
inhabitants, produced any effort of his muse, 
as was to have been wished and expected. 
From Annan, Burns proceeded to Dumfries, 
and thence through Sanquhar, to Mossgiel, 
near Mauchline, in Ayrshire, where he arrived 
about the 8th of June, 1787, after an absence 
of six busy and eventful months. It will be 
eaif^ily conceived with what pleasure and pride 
he was received by his mother, his brothers, 



and sisters. He had left them poor, and com* 
paratively friendless ; he returned to them high 
in public estimation, and easy in his circum* 
stances. He returned to them unchanged in 
his ardent affections, and ready to share with 
them to the uttermost farthing, the pittanca 
that fortune had bestowed. 

Having remained with them a few daya, he 
proceeded again to Edinburgh, and immediate- 
ly set out on a journey to the Highlands. Of 
this tour no particulars have been found among 
his manuscripts. A letter to his firiend Mr 
Ainfilie, dated Arrachast near Crochairbat, by 
Lochlearyf June 28, 1787, commences as fol« 
lows : 

" i write you this on my tour through a 
country where savage streams tumble over 
savage mountains, thinly overspread with 8av« 
age flocks, which starvingly support as savage 
inhabitants. My last stage was Inverary — to- 
morrow night's stage, Dumbarton. 1 ought 
sooner to have answered your kind letter, but 
you know I am a man of many sins." 

From this journey Bums returned to his 
friends in Ayrshire, with whom he spent the 
month of July, renewing his friendships, and 
extending bis acquaintance throughout the 
county, where he was now very generally 
known and admired. In August he again 
visited Edinburgh, whence be undertook 
another journey towards the middle of this 
month, iti company with Mr M. Adair, now 
Dr Adair, of Harrowgate, of which this 
gentleman has favoured us with the following 
account : 

** Bums and I left Edinburgh together in 
August, 1787. We rode by Linlithgow and 
Carron, to Stirling. We visited the iron- works 
at Carron, with which the poet was forcibly 
struck. The resemblance between that place, 
and its inhabitants, to the cave of Cyclops, 
which must have occurred to every classical 
visitor, presented itself to Burns. At Stirling 
the prospects from the castle strongly inter- 
ested him ; in a former visit to which, his 
national feelings had been powerfully excited 
by the ruinous and roofless state of the hall in 
which the Scottish Parliaments had frequent- 
ly been held. His indignation had vented 
itself in some imprudent, but not unpoetical 
lines, which had given much offence, and which 
he took this opportunity of erasing, by break- 
ing the pane of the window at the inn on 
which they Were written. 

** At Stirling we met with a company ot 
travellers from Edinburgh, among whom was 
a character in many respects congenial with 
that of Bums. This was Nicol, one of the 
teachers of the High Grammar. School at 
Edinburgh — the same wit and power of con- 
versation ; the same fondness for convivial 
society, and thoughtlessness of to-morrow, 
characterized both. Jacobitical principles in 
politics were common to both of them ; and 
these have been suspected, since the revolution 
of France, to have given place in each, to 
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•pinions nppircnrly opposite. 1 regret that I 
MIT9 preeerved no mdmorabiha of tbeir conver- 
Mtioii, either on this or on other ooTMioni, 
when I hiippened to meet them together. 
Many iK>ngH were sung ; which I mention for 
the wakt ot observing;, that when Bums was 
called on in his tuni. he was accustomed, in- 
stead of sinking, to recite one or other of his 
own shorter poems, with a tone and emphasis, 
which, though not correct or harmonious, 
were imprtssive and pathetic This he did 
on the present oi'casion. 

*< From Stirling we went next morning 
through the romantic and fertile vale of Devon 
to ilarviestoii, in ('lackniannanshire, then 
inhaljited by Mrs Hamilton, with the youni^er 
part of whose lismily Bums had been previous- 
ly acquainted. lie introduced me to the 
immily, and there was formed my first ac- 
quaintance with Mrs Hamilton's eldest daugh- 
ter, to whom I have been married for nine 
years. Thus was I indebted to Bums for a 
connexion from which I have derived, and ex- 
pect further to derive, much happiness. 

" During a residence of about ten days at 
Harvieston, we made excursions to visit vari- 
ous parts of the surrounding scenery, inferior 
to none in Scotland, in beautv, sublimity, and 
romantic interest ; particularly Castle Camp- 
bell, the ancient seat of the family of Argyle ; 
and the famous cataract of the Devon, called 
the Cauldron Linn ; and the RumhUnci Bridye, 
a single broad arch, thrown by the Devil, if 
tradition is to be believed, across the river, at 
about the height of a hundred feet above its 
bed. I am surprised that none of these s<;enes 
should have called forth an exertion of Buras's 
muse. But I doubt if he had much taste for 
the picturesque. I well remember, that the 
ladies at Harvieston, who accompanied us on 
this jaunt, expressed their disappointment at 
bis not expressing in more glowing and fervid 
language, his impressions o! the Cauldron Linn 
scene, certainly highly sublime, and somewhat 
horrible. 

<< A visit to Mrs Bruce of Clackmannan, 
a lady above ninety, the lineal descendant of 
that race which gave the Scottish throne its 
brightest ornament, interested his feelings more 
powerfully. This venerable dame, with charac- 
teristical dignity, informed me, on my observing 
that I believed she was descended from the family 
of Robert Bruce, that Robert Bruce was 
sprung from her family. Though almost de- 
prived of speech by a paralytic affection, she 
preserved her hospitality and wbanity. She 
was in possession of tne hero's helmet and 
two-handed sword, with which she conferred 
on Bums and myself the honour of knight- 
hood, remarking, that she had a better right to 

confer that title than some people 

You will of course conclude that the old lady's 
political tenets were as Jacobitical as the 
poet's, a conformity which contributed not a 
little to the cordiality of our reception and 
entertainment.— -She gave as her first toast 
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after dinner, Awm, Omeo9t or. Away with tht 
Strangers — Who these strangers wti% yit 
will readily understand. Mrs A. comets M 
by saving it should be Hooit or Hooki uncM, a 
sound Ubed.by.shephrnis to direct tbeir do|i 
to drive away the sheep. 

** We returned to Edinbuigli by Kim 
on the shore of Lochleven) aiul Queensftny. 
am inclined to think Bums kneir nocfamg rf 
poor Michael Bruce, who was tlien alive a 
Kinross, or had died there a ehort wluk h^ 
fore. A meeting betM*een the bards* or a vkit 
to the deserted cottage and earljr grave of pov 
Bruce, would have been highly interetfing.* 

**At Dunfermline we viaited tbe iumI 
abbey, and the abbey-church, now consecr^id 
to rresb)'terian worship. Here I mooalei 
the cuity »toolt or stool of repentanoe^ mmm- 
ing the character of a penitent for forniattin; 
while Bums from the pulpit addressed Co m 
a ludicrous reproof and exhortation, peiodiri 
from that which had been delivered to biaosdf 
in Ayrshire, where he had, as he assured a^ 
once been one of seven who mounted die md 
of shame together. 

** In the church-j[ard two brood flsgstnari 
marked the grave of Robert Bruce, for whoM 
memory Bums had more than common veiie^ 
ation. He knelt and kissed the stone wilk 
sacred fervour, and heartilv fsmtt ui mo§ erst), 
executed the worse than Gothic negleet of tlie 
first of Scottish heroes, "f 



The surprise expressed by Dr Adair, in hii 
excellent letter, that the romantic scenery of 
the Devon should have £uled to call forth snj 
exertion of the poet's muse, is not in its natm 
singuLir ; and the disappointment felt at fail 
not expressing in more glowing language his 
emotions on the sight of the famous catsisct 
of that river, is similar to what vi'as felt bv the 
friends of Burns on other occasions ox the 
same nature. Yet the inference that Dr Adair 
seems inclined to draw firom it, that he had 
little taste for the picturesque, might be ques- 
tioned, even if it stood uncontroverted by'otlier. 
evidence. The muse of Burns was in a hi^ 
degree capricious ; she came uncalled, sod 
often refused to attend at his bidding. Of aU 
the numerous subjects suggested to him by bii 
friends and correspondents, there is scarcely 
one that he adopted. The very expectatioo 
that a particular occasion would excite tbe 
energies of fancy, if communicated to Biinii» 
seemed in him, as in other poets, destructive 
of the effect expected. Hence perhaps it msy 
be explained, why the banks of the Devon and 
the Tweed form no part of the subjects of his 
song. 

A similar train of reasoning may perbspe 
explain the want of emotion with whichbe 



* Bruce died some years before, 
f Extracted from a letter of Dr Adair to the Editor. 
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newed the CatiUiroti Linn, Certainly there 
no affections of the mind more deadened 

th6 influence of previous expectation, than 
arising from the sight of natural objects, 
tad more especially of objects of grandeur. 
JhCiiate descriptions of scenes, of a sublime 
inture,. should never be g^ven to those who 
are about to view them, particularly if they 
art pNsrsons of neat strength and sensibility of 
Imagination. Language seldom or never con- 
Tsys an adequate ioiea of such objects, but in 
thm mind of a great poet it may excite a pic- 
ture that fltf transcends them. The imagina- 
tion of Bums might form a cataract in com- 
.parison with which the CatilSron Linn shoidd 
M«in the purling of a rill, and even the mighty 
.£iUs ci iriagara a humble cascade.* 

Whether these suggestions ma^^ assist in 

<3q>1aining our Bard's aeficiency of impression 

.on the occasion referred to, or whether it 

oq^ht rather to be imputed to some pre>occu- 

,'pation, or indisposition of mind, we presume 

not to decide; but that he was in general 

feelingly alive to the beautiful or sublime in 

scenery, mav be supported by irresistible evi. 

dence. It is true, this pleasure was greatlv 

heightened in his mind, as might be expected, 

when combined with moral emotions ot a kind 

' with which it happily unites. That under 

thiB association Bums contemplated the seen- 

' ery of the Devon with the eye of a genuine 

poet, the following lines, written at this very 

period^ may bear witness. 

On a Young Lady, residing on the fronAs of 
ifte §maS river Devon, in Ciaekmannanghire, 
biU whoae infiaU years were tpent bi Ayrshire. 

How pleasant the banks of the clear-winding 
jDevon, 
With green spreading bushes, and flowers 
blooming fair ; 
' But the bonniest flower on the banks of the 
Devon 
Vr*as once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr. 

Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower, 
In tiie ffay rosy mom as it batlies in the dew ! 

And gentle the rail of the sofl vernal shower, 
That steals on the evening each leaf to renew. 

O epere the dear blossom, ye orient breezes, 
lYiUi cliill hoary wing as ye usher tlie dawn ! 

And ftx be thou distant, thou reptile tiiat seizes 
The verdure and pride of the garden and lawn ! 

* TUb raMooIng night b« extended, with aone id<>. 
diflcatiom, to objects of sight of every kind. To hare 
furmed before-hand a distinct picture in the raind, tif 
aB|r teterettinf person or thing, generally lessens the 
plrasare of the first meeting with them. Though tliis 
picture be not superior, or even equal to the reality* 
■nil It «an never be expected to be an exact nesem- 
blance : and the disappointment felt at finding it some- 
tMn^ uifliBreBt from what was expectird, interrupts and 
diminibhes the emotion that would otherwise be pro. 
duced. In such cases the second or third interview 
ffiTes »ore pleaaore dian the fimt See the EtetnenU of 
the PhUtuopfijf of the Human Mind^ by Mr Slewttrt. p. 
4Sk Such publications as The Guide to the Lukei, 
wiiere erery seene is described iu the vontli minute 
asanaer, aud sooMtimes with considerable exaggeration 
of langiiage, are in this point of view ot^deoUonable. 



Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lilies, 
And England triumphant display her proud 
rose; 

A fkirer than either doms the green valleys 
Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandering flows. 

The different joumejrs already mentioned 
did not satisfy the curiosity of Bums. About 
the beginning of September, he again set out 
from Edinburgh, on a more extended tour to 
the Highlands, in company with Mr Nicol, 
with whom he had contracted a particular 
intimacy, which lasted during the remainder 
of bis hfe. Mr Nicol was of Dumfries-shire, 
of a descent equally humble with our poet 
Like him he rose by the strong of his talents, 
and fell by the strength of his passions. He 
died in the summer of J 797. Having received 
the elements of a classical instraction at his 
parish school, Mr Nicol made a very rapid and 
singular proficiency ; and bv earlv undertaking 
the office of an instructor himself, he acquired 
the means of entering himself at the Univer* 
sity of Edinburgh. There he was first a stu- 
dent of theology, then a student of medicine, 
and was afterwards employed in the assistance 
and instmction of graduates in medicine, in 
those pnrts of their exercises in which the 
Latin language is employed. In this situation 
he was the contemporary and rival of the cele- 
brated Dr Brown, whom he resembled in the 
{particulars of his history, as well as in the 
eading features of his character. The office 
of assistant teacher in the High- School being 
vacant, it was, as usual, filled up by competi- 
tion ; and, in the face of some prejudices, and 
perhaps of some well-founded objections, Mr 
Nicol, by superior learning, carried it from all 
the other candidates. This office he filled at 
the period of which we speak. 

It is to be lamented; that an acquaintance 
with the writers of Greece and Rome does not 
always supply an original want of taste and 
correctness in manners and conduct; and where 
it fails of this effect, it sometimes inflames 
the native pride of temper, which treats with 
disdain those delicacies in which it has not 
learned to excel. It was thus with the fellow- 
traveller of Burns. Formed by nature in a 
model of great strength, neither his person nor 
bis manners had any tincture of tabte or ele. 
gance ; and his coarseness was not compensa- 
ted by that romantic sensibility, and those 
towering flights of imagination, which distin- 
guished the conversation of Burns, in the 
blaze of whose genius all the deficiencies of 
his manners were absorbed and disappeared. 

Mr Nicol and our poet travelled in a post- 
chaise, which thev engaged for the journey, 
and passing through the heart of the Highlands, 
stretched northwards, about ten miles beyond 
Inverness. There they bent their course east- 
ward, across the island, and returned by the 
shore of the German Sea to Edinburgh. In 
the course of this tour, some particulars of 
which will be found in a letter of our bard, 
page 18, they visited a number of remarkable 
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•<Tiiefl, and the imagination of Burns wai 
constantly ext-ited by the wild and sublime 
scenerv through which he passed. Of this, 
several proofs may be found in the poems for- 
merly printed.* Of the hixrory of one of 
these poems, 7^e humble Petition of Bruar 
Water, page i^, and of the bard's visit to 
Athole House, some iwrticulars will be found 
in Letters No. 33. and No. 34 : and b^ the 
favour of Mr Walker of Perth, then residing 
ill the family of the Duke of A thole, we are 
enabled to give the following additional ac- 
count. 

** On reaching Blair, he sent me notice of 
bi<* arrival (as 1 had been previously arquainted 
wiib him), and I hasteneid to nicvt iiim at the 
inn. The Duke, to whom he brought a letter 
of introduction, was from home; but the 
Duchess, being informed of his arrival, gave 
him an invitation to sup and sleep at Athole 
House, lla accepted the invitation ; but, at 
the hour of supper was at some distance, 
hejrgfd 1 would in the interval be his guide 
through the grounds. It was already growing 
dark ; yet the softened, though faint and un- 
certain, view of their beauties, which the 
mounlight afTurdod us, seemed exactly suited 
to the state of his feelings at the time. I had 
often, like others, experienced the pleasures 
which arise from the sublime or elegant land- 
scape, but I never saw those feelings so intense 
as in Burns. When we reached a rustic but 
on the river Tilt, where it is overhung by a 
woody precipice, from which there is a noble 
water-tall, he threw himself on the heathy seat, 
and gave himself up to a tender, abstracted, 
and voluptuous enthusiasm of imagination. 
I cannot help thinking it might have been 
here that he conceived the idea of the follow- 
ing lines, which he afterwards introduced into 
his poem on Bruar Water, when only fancy- 
ing such a combination of objects as were now 
present to his eye. 

Or, by the reaper's nightly beam. 
Mild, chequering through liie trees, 

Kavo to my darkly-dashing striuni, 
liourse-s welling on the bretze. 

"It was with much difficulty I prevailed on 
him to quit this spot, and to be introduced in 
proper time to supper. 

" My curiosity was great to see how he 
would conduct himself in company so different 
from what he had been accustomed to.f His 
manner was unembarrassed, plain, and firm. 
He appeared to have complete reliance on his 



„, .^® hl^^ ®" seeing flome water.fowl in Loch 

1 lint, a wild scene amonr the hills of Ochtertyre,»» p. 

151. "Lines written with a Pencil over the chininpw 

piece, in the lun at Kenmore, Taymouth," p. 1*61 . 

'* Lines written with h pencil standing by the Fall of 

Fyres, near Luchness," p. 152. 

! f In the preceding winter, Bums had been in com- 
ipaay of the highest rank in Edinburgh ; but this de. 

scriptlon of his manners is perfectly applicable to his 
I first) appearance in such sodety. 



OM-n nati%*e good aentt for directing hi8.bcl»> 
viour. He seemed at once to perceive and to 
appreciate what was due to the comiMiiy nl 
to himaelf, and never to forget a proper rapset 
for the separate speetea of dignity bi4 ii n | i n 
to each. He did not arrogate co n yna at ma, 
but, when led into it, be spoke with eme, pi»> 
priety, and manlineaa. He tried to eicft Ui 
abilities, because he knew it waa abilitj aloM 
gave him a title to be there. The Dum §m 
young family attracted mudi of his admimliisi 
be drank their healths as Momeai aun mmd hmtA 
lauei, an idea which was much applauded \j 
the company, and with which he na vefy fi 
citously closed his poem.* 

** Next day I took a ride with him thraigk 
some of the most romantic parts of Ikt 
neighbourhood, and was highly gratified IjUi 
conversation. As a specimen of hia happnoi 
of conception and strength of exprcMioii, 1 
will mention a remark which he made on kh 
fellow-traveller, who was walking at the tivi 
a few paces before us. He was a inao of • 
robust but duinsy person ; and while fiom 
was expressing to roe the value he eutertaiael 
for him, on account of his vigorous takBtt^ 
although they were clouded at times hy oostm- 
ness of maaners ; "in short,** he added, **hii 
mind is like his body, he has a confoundii 
strong in.knee*d sort of a soul.** 

<* Much attention was paid to Bums both 
before and after the Duke's return, of whiA 
he was perfectly sensible, without being tsib,' 
and at his departure J recommended to hisi 
as the most appropriate return he could make; 
to write some descriptive verses on any of tk 
scenes with which he bad been so much ds 
lighted. After leaving Blair, he, hy the 
Duke's advice, visited the Falls ofBrmar, ani 
in a few davs I received a h tter from Inva^- 
ness, with the verses enclosed.'*! 

It appears that the impression made by otf 
poet on the noble family of Athole waa in a high 
degree favourable . it is certain he was charoMd 
with the reception he received from them, sad 
he often mentioned the two days he spent si 
Athole-boiise as among the happiest of his lilb 
He was warmly invited to prolong his stay, but 
sacrificed bis inclinations to bis engagemeot 
with Mr Nicol ; which is the more to be re- 
gretted, as he would other^'isc have been intro- 
duced to Mr Dundas (then daily expected on a 
visit to the Duke), a circumstance that might 
have had a favourable influence on Bomsli 
future fortunes. At Athole-house, he met 
for tBe first time, Mr Graham of Fintiy, to 
whom he was afterwards indebted for his office 
in the Excise. 

The letters and poems which he addressed 



t Extractor a letter from Mr Walker to Mr Gua. 
njjjghsm. datfd Perth, 24 th Octi.ber. 17H7 

The letter nieuUiuieu as written to Mr Walkar bv 
Mr Burna, will be found in p. 18. Mi V^^alker iSu ft 
te hoped, have the goodne«i to excuw the prinSSi 
h» reply (without his permission), p. SUt »*™>«« « 
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to Mr Gnham, bew teatimony of his leniibL 
lity, and justifj the nippotition, ttut be wouiri 
not have been deGcifnt in gratitude had be 
been eleyaied to ■ situation beller auited to 
kia diepoaiiion and to hii talents.* 

A few days after leavin([ BUir of Alhole. 
our poet and bis fellow- tro veil er arrived ai 
Foctubers. In (be caurae of tbe piecediiig 
winter Bums had been introduced to t' 
Ihicheas of Gordon at Edinburgh, and pr 
Miming on this acquaintance, he proceeded 
Gh)rdon Caalle, leaving Mr NJcol at the inn . 
the viilige. At the castle our poet was re. 
Mdved with the utmost hospitaliC;^ and kind~ 
■Mas, and the family being about to ait down 
to dinner, he wa» invited to take bU place at 
table as a matter of coune. Tbii invitatioii 
he aceepted, and after drinking a few glasses 
of wine, he rose up and proposed to withdraw. 
On being pressed to ttaj, he mentioned, for 
the first time, his engsgement with bis fellow. 
tnvelleri and bis noble host offering to send 
■ servant to condurt Mi Nicol to tbe castlej, 
Bnraa insisted on undertaking that office him. 
aelf. He was, however, acrompanied by e, 
rentleman, a particular acquaintance of the 
Duke, by whom tbe invitation wai delivered 
In all the forms of politeness. The invitatiori 
'le pride of Nicol was infiamed 



the boises to be put to the carriage, being 
tennined to proceed on his journey alone : ann 
they tbuiid him parading tbe streets of Focha- 
ban, before the dooi of the inn, venting hia 
anger on tbe poatiltion, for tbe slownesa with 
trbieh he obeyed bis commands. As no ex- 
planation nor entreaty could change the pur- 
poae of bi( fellow-traveller, our poet was 
reduced to the necessity of separating from 
him entirely, or of instantly proceeding with 
him on their journey. He chose the last ol 
tbcae alternatives 1 and Beating himieif beside 
Nicol in tbe post-cbaise, with mortiGcation 
■od regret, be turned his back on Gordon 
Cutle, where be had promised himself some 
i^tpy days. Sensible, bowevei, of the great 
dndnesa of the noble family, be made tbe best 
'BtttTD in hia power, by the fuUowiitg poem.f 



Streams tb 



Blains 



Glowing here on golden san 
There commii'd with fouls 
From tyranny's empurpled DanUE 
The««, their richly gleaming wav 
S leave to tyrants and Iheir slavei 
Give me the stream that sweetly 
liw banks by Castle-Gordon. 



■»¥« 



rst SrMIt tt Mr Oraliam, ■olHtlno' ■ 
1th* £x^, p.3Si ud his Hsond £|)li 



Snading from lbs buminr n-f 
Hapltaa wretches sold to lell. 
Or the ruthless native's way. 
Bent on slaughter, blood, and spoil 



IlL 
Wildly here, witliout control, 
Nature reigns and rules the whole; 
In that sober pensive mood, 
DeareBi to the feeling soul. 
She plants the forest, pours the flood. 
Life's poor day 111 musing rave. 
And find at night a sheltering rave, 
Where waters flow stid ?rild woods wave. 
By hotinle CasUe-Gordan.* 

Bums remained at Edinburgh during th« 
greater part of the winter, 1?8T'8, and agaia 
entered into the society and dissipation of that 
nelropolia. It appears that, on the 31st day 
of December, he attended a meeting to cele- 
the binfa-day of tbe lineal descendant of 
the Scottish race of kings, the late unfortunate 
Prince Charles Edward. Whatever might 
have been the wish or purpose of the original 
utors of this annual meeting, there is no 
reason to suppose that the gentlemen of which 
it was at this time composed, were not per- 
fectly loyiJ to the king on the throne. It is 
not to be conceived that they entertained any 
hope of, any wish for, the restoration of the 
House of Stuart; but, over their sparkling 
wine, tbey indulged tbe generous feelings 
which the recollection of fallen greatness ■• 
ated to inspire ; and commemorated tha 
heroic valour which strove to sustain it in vain 
our M'orthy of a nobler cause and a hap- 
pier fortune. On this occasion our bard took 
upon himself the office of poet-laureate, and 
ced an ode, which, though deficient in 
the complicated rhythm and polished versifica- 
ion that such compositiana require, might, OD 
I fair competition, ubere energy of feelingi 
ind of expression were alone in question, have 
von the butt of Matmsey from the real lau- 
eate of tliat day. 
Tbe fallowing extracts may serve as ■ ipe- 



r think to Jure us aa in days of yore 
We solemniie this sorrowing natal iff. 
To prove our loyal truth — we can no mors ; 
And. owning Heaven's myslerloiu swaj 

tlubmlsslve, low, adore. 
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Yahanaur'd mlghlyde^! 
Wbo nobly perish'd m ih* glorioua eauw. 
Your liiiig, your coonlry, snd her Imwt ! 
I From EiHt Uiuul*«s ^^ uulUng victory 

And fell » mBrtvT In hor Brnu, 

(Whal bntut of northern Ice bul waniu?) 

To bold B»lmorliiu-» iuid)ln|| iiMna. 

WboH »ul, of Rn, ligliled U HcBian'i high 
Hams, 

DwaiTM the praudert wreUh departed lieiOM 



Your bluod sfaiJ] with [nc«c«uit crj 

Awake at lost Ih' unsporliie pg<rar. 
As from (ha clUT, vHth Ihundcdng coiuM, 

Wiih doubling Bpoed uiJ (OlherinE form. 
Till deep II rraBliiag »hiaDi> Ihe coiuge in Ihi 



In relating tha incident! of out porl'i life in 
Edinburgh, we ought to h>re mentioned the 
■entiments of rsipecC tndiympatby with wbirb 
he traced out tbe grave of bia pndeceaioT 
Ferguaaon, over wboee aabei, in [be Cenon. 
nte chnrch-yard, he obtained leave lo erect an 
bumble raanument, which will be viewed by 
refiecting mindt with no common interest, and 
which will awake, in tbe boaom of kindred 
genluB, many a faigfa emotion -l- Neither 
ahould we paaa over the continued friendabip 
he experienced trom a poet Chen living, tbe 

■intable and accompUshed Blacklock To bu 

encouratting advice it was owing (as bai already 
^>peared) that Bump, inatead of emigrating to 
Ihe Weat Indiea, repaired to Edinburgh. He 
received him there with all the ardour of affec- 
donate admiration; he eagerly introduced bim 
to the respectable circle of hia frienda ; be 
consulted liis interest ; be blazoned bis lame ; 
he lavished upon bim all tha kindneaa of a 
generous and feeling heart, into which nothing 
selfish or envious ever found admittance. 
Among the friends whom he introduced lo 
BuFTiB was Mr Ramsay of Ocbtertyre, to 
whom our poet paid a vieit in tbe autumn 
of IT87, at bis delightful retire 
nMghlwurho<Ml of Stirling, and i 



poeta, but never witnessed such fiashea of i 



of ofWaaJ 

rt of li Lg I 
wtiiik, iDOem, pruMaui mar *^ '^ten "> Tanmii aikai 
o4ifc out with wUoh It k ImpoMlUe to go sloar. 
rt»* PH* »• where the Efltaph will be to<tal, bo. 



UUectual bri|htaMt M ban Urn, tb* imfilm 
of the moment, nwha of flclMtial In! 1 
' was mora dcJigfatad, tbcnfbre, thaa with 
hia company for two daya, t«tc-4-tslB. la a 
miled company I aboulil hava ntada little tt 
him ; for, in the gamcatct'i phnae, b* did set 
alwaya know when to play off and wka t* 
plur on. ... I not onlyi^nioaed toUalk 
wniiiig oF a pUy aimilar to tbe G^aKa S^ 
htrd, qnaltm dtc*t mn aoroma, but SaMdl 
ptcrgia, a aiibject which Thomson kai Iqr •* 
meant exhau'ted in hia Seasoiu. What MM- 
liful liiidsoipeB of nmllilt and muiuMtMVl' 
not have been expected from ■ pencil w> btt- 
ful and forcible a* his, which could htmn- 
hibited scenes aa familiar and liiiiinwia| m 
those in the GenlU SAepkerd, wbk:k em 
one who kiioita our iwaiui in tha unadallm 
state, instantly recognises aa true to aalMt. 
But to have eneruied either of Cbeae plan, 
sleadineas and ahstractiun from companvvMe 
wanting, not talents. When I aaked hl« 
whether the Edinburgh Litermti hmd mauii4 
his poems by their ciitidsms, * Bii,' laid ke, 
• these gentlemen remind me of aooiD sfi»- 
Btera in mjr country, who spin thclr thraad m 
fine that It ia neither fit for weft nor maL' 
He said ha bad not changed ■ word exctfl 
one, to plaaBC Dr Btair."* 

Havingaettled wiihhiapuhltaher, Mr Cread, 
in February, 1789. Ounia found himaalf wa- 
ter of nearly &vu hundred pounda, kfiar dtb 
chai^ng all hia expenses. Two hnadni 
poumlB he immediately advanced lo bia krolhal 
Gilbert, who had tahen upon himaalf Ika 
Bupporf of their aged mother, and was atng* 

S"ug with many difficulties in the bras af 
oiugiel. With tbe remainder of tUa a^ 
and some furifasr eventual profits fnxn hii 
poems, he determined on settling himmlf fa 
life in the occupation of agriculture and toik 
fram Mr Miller of Oalawinton, the ftm d 
Eilisland, on the banka of the river Nith, bi 
mitea above Dumfries, on which be entosl 
at Whitaundav, 1788. Having been pntii^ 
ty recommended to the Board of Exciao, hit 
name had been put on tbe list of — "■'H*t*' 
for tha humble office of a ganger or exdib 
man ; and he immediately applied to aisqamil 
the information necessary for filline that oAce, 
when the honourable Board might judge itfl*- 
per to employ him. 

He expected to be called into tMvitt li 
the district in which bia brm was "fntHi 
and vainly hoped to unite with^ annruM Ihs 
laboura of the farmer witb the dutiM M tha 



bis pUns for fuluiity, hia geoeroot 
turned to the object of his moat arident attack- 

ment, and iiatening to no considerations but 
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^tliose of lionotir and affection, he joined with 
her in a public declaration of marriage, thus 
legalizing their union, and rendering it perma- 
nent for life. 

Before Bums was known in Edinburgh, a 
specimen of his poetry had recommended him 
. to Mr Miller of Dalswinton. Understand* 
ing that he intended to resume the life of a 
fiirmer, Mr Miller had invited him in the 
' spring of 1787, to new his estate in Niths- 
dale, offering him at the same time the choice 
of any of his farms out of lease, at such a 
rent as Burns and his friends might judge pro- 
per. It was not in the nature of Bums to 
take an undue advantage of the liberality of 
Mr Miller. He proceeded in this business, 
however, with more than usual deliberation. 
Having made choice of the farm of EUislaud, 
be employed two of his friends skilled in the 
value of land, to examine it, und, with their 
mpprobation, offered a rent to Mr Miller, 
which was immediately accepted. It was not 
convenient for Mrs Bums to remove imme- 
diately from Ayrshire, and our poet therefore 
took up his residence alone at EUisland, to 
prepare for the reception of his wife and diil- 
.4ren, who joined him towards the end of the 
year. 

The situation in which Bums now found 
himself was calculated to awaken reflection. 
. The different steps he had of late taken were 
in their nature highly important, and might be 
said to have, in some measure, fixed his destiny. 
He had become a husband and a father; he 
had engaged in the management of a consi- 
derable farm, a difficult and laborious under- 
taking; in his success the happiness of Us 
.fiimily was involved; it was time, therefore, 
to abandon the gaiety and dissipation of which 
be had been too much enamoured ; to ponder 
. seriously on the past, and to form virtuous re- 
solutions respecting the future. That such 
. was actually the state of his mind, the follow- 
ing extract from his oommon-place book may 
bear witness : — 

«< EUidand, Sunday, 14<A June, 178a 
'* This is now the third &.y that I have been 
in this country* ' Lord, what is man !* What 
a bustling little bundle of passions, appetites, 
ideas, ai3 fancies ! and what a capricious Idnd 
of existence he has here! . • . There is 
indeed an elsewhere, where, as Thomson says, 
swine to/lf sumves. 

« Tell us, ye dead : 
*W111 none of you in pHy disclose Uie secret, 
.Wbat lis yon are, and we must shortly be r 

A little time 
.Will nake us wise as you are, and as dase." 

" I am such a coward in life, so timd of 
ibe service, that I would almost at any tioM, 
with Milton's Adam, < gladly lay me in my 
another's lap, and be at peace.' 

** But a wife and children bind me to strug* 
gU with the stream, till some sudden squid 



shall overset the silly vessel, or in the listless 
retum of years, its oxvn craziness reduce it to 
a wreck. Farewell now to those giddy foUies, 
those vamished vices, which, though hall^ 
sanctified by the bewitching levity of wit and 
humour, are at best but thriftless idling with 
the precious current of existence ; nay, often 
poisoning the whole, that* like the plains of 
Jericho, the water is naught and the ground 
barren, and nothing short of a superaaturally- 
gifted Elisha can ever after heal the evils. 

** Wedlock, the circumstance that buckles 
me hardest to care, if virtue and reUgion were 
,to be any thing with me but names, was what 
in a few seasons I must have resolved on ; in 
my present situation it was absolutely neces- 
sary. Humanity, generosity, honest pride of 
character, justice to my own happiness for 
after life, so far as it could depend (which it 
surely will a great deal) on intemal peace ; all 
these joined their warmest suffrages, their most 
powerful solicitations, with a rooted attach- 
ment, to urge the step I have tidcen. Nor 
have I any reason on her part to repent it. — 
I can fancy how, but have never seen where, 
I could have made a better choice. Come, 
then, let me act up to my fiivourite motto^ 
that glorious passage in Young— 

* On reason build resolve. 
That column of true majesty in man !' ** 

Under the impulse of these reflectionsi 
Burns immediately engaged in rebuilding the 
dwelling-house on his farm, which, in the 
state he found it, was inadequate to the ac- 
eommodatioii of his family. On this occasion, 
he himself resumed at times the occupation 
of a labourer, and found neither his strength nor 
his skill impaired. — Pleased with surveying the 
grounds he was about to cultivate, titd with 
the rearing of a building that should give shelter 
U> his wife and children, and as he fondly 
hoped, to his own grey hairs, sentiments of 
independence buoyed up his mind, pictures of 
domestic content and peace rose on his ima- 
gination ; and a few days passed away, as he 
himself informs us, the most tranquil, if not 
the happiest, which he had ever experienced.* 



* .Animated sentiinents of anjr kind, almost always 

E,Te rise in oar poet to some prodaction of his muse, 
is sentitDenta on this ooeaslua were in part expreased 
by the following rigorous and diaraeCerlstic, tlioiigh 
not very delicate veraas : they are in imitation of an old 
ballad. 

I HAS a wife o' my aio. 

I*U psrtalce wi* oaeobody ; 
1*11 tab cuckold frae nana, 

1*11 gie cuckold to aaa-body. 

I hae a penny to »peiid. 

There— thanks to nae.body ; 
I hae naething to lend, 

ru borrow frae naa.body. 

I am nae-bodyt lord, 

1*11 be sUto to nae«body 2 
I hae a guid braid sword, 

l*ll tBRdaats flrae ua«-bo4y. 
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It if to be lamented tbat at this critical 
period of his life, our poet was without the 
society pf his wife and children. A great 
change had taken place in his situation ; his 
old habits were broken ; and the new circum- 
stances in which he was placed were calculated 
to give a new direction to his thoughts and 
conduct.* But his application to the cares 
and labours of his farm was interrupted by 
several visits to his family in Ayrshire ; aiid 
as the distance was too great for a single day*s 
journey, he generally spent a night at an inn 
on the road. On such occasions he sometimes 
fell into company, and forgQt the resolutions 
be had formed. In a little while temptation 
assailed him nearer home. 

His fame naturally drew upon him the at- 
tention of his neighbours, and he soon formed 
a general acquaintance in the district in which 
he lived. The public voice had now pro- 
nounced on the subject of his talents ; the re- 
ception he had met with in Edinburgh had 
given him the currency which fashion bestows ; 
he hud surmounted the prejudices arising from 
his humble birth, and he was received at the 
table of the gentlemen of Nithsdale with wel- 
come, with kindness, and even with respect. 
Their social parties too often seduced him from 
his rustic labours and his rustic fare, overthrew 
the unsteady fabric of his resolutions, and in- 
flamed those propensities which temperance 
might have weakened, and prudence ultimately 
suppressed.! It was not long, therefore, be- 
fore Burns began to view his farm with dis- 
like and despondence, if not with disgust. 

Unfortunately he had for several years look- 
ed to an office in the Excise as a certain means 
of livelihood, should his other expectations fail. 
As has already been mentioned, he had been 
recommended to the Board of Excise, and had 
received the instruction necessary for such a 
situarion. He now applied to be employed ; 
and by the interest of Mr Graham of Fintra, 
was appointed to be exciseman, or, as it is 
vulgarly called ganger, of the district in which 
he lived. His farm was, after this, in a great 
measure abandoned to servants, while he betook 
himself to the duties of his new appointment. 
He might indeed still be seen in the spring, 
directing his plough, a labour in which he ex- 



1*11 be merry and free, 

I'll be Bad for nae.body j, 
If iia«.body care for me, 
I'll care for nae-body. 

• Mrs Barns was about to be confined in child.bed, 
and the house at EUialand was rebuilding. 

t The poem of The Whittle celebrates a Bacchanalian 
^uitest among three gentlemen of Nithsdale, where 
Burns appears as umpire. Mr Riddel died before our 
Bard, aud some elegiac verses to his memory will be 
found in p. iTI. From him, and from all the members 
of his family. Bums received not kindness only but 
friendship ; and the society he met in general at Frinr's 
Carse was calculated to improve his bMbits aa well as 
his manners. Mr Ferguson of Craigdarroch, so well 
known for his eloquence and social talents-, died soon 
after our poet. Sir Robert Lawrie, the third person 
In the drama survives, and has since been engaged in 
contests of a bloodier nature. Long may he live to fiiAfi 
tte batUea of bis country I (17»)* ^ ^^ 



celled ; or v^ith a white sheet contauiiog hit 
seed-corn, slung across his shoulders, striding 
with measured steps along his turned up far- 
rows, and scattering the grain in the earth, 
hut his farm no longer occupied the prin- 
cipal part of his care or his thoughts. It 
was not at Ellisland tbat he was now in 
general to be found. Mounted on horseback, 
this higb-minded poet was pursuing the defaul- 
ters of the revenue, among the hills and vales 
of Nithsdale, his roving eye wandering over 
the charms of nature, and muUerir^hig wayward 
fancies as he moved along. 

** I had an adventure with him in the year 
1790," says Mr Ramsay of Ochtertyre, in s 
letter to the editor, ** when passing through 
Dumfries. shire, on a tour to the south, with 
Dr Steuart of Luss. Seeing him pass quickly 
near Closeburn, I said to my companion, * that 
is Bums.* On coming to the inn. the hostler 
told us he would be bick in a few hours to 
grant permits ; that where he met with any 
thing seizable he was no better than any other 
gauger, in every thing else, he was perfectly a 
gentleman. After leaving a note to be 
delivered to him on his return, I proceeded to 
his house, being curious to see his Jean, &c. 
I was much pleased with his uxor Sabina quaH$, 
and the poet's modest mansion, so unlike the 
habitation of ordinary rustics. In the evening 
he suddenly bounced in upon us, and said as 
he entered, I come, to use the words of Shak. 
speare, itewed in haste. In fact, he had ridden 
incredibly fast after receiving my note. Wc 
fell into conversation directly, and soon got 
into the mare magnum of poetry. He told 
me that he had now gotten a story for a drama, 
which he was to call Bob Macquechan's Jihhon^ 
from a popular story of Robert Bruce being 
defeated on the water of Caern, when the bee oi 
his boot having loosened in his flight, he ap. 
plied to Robert Macquechan to fix it; who, 
to make sure, ran his awl nine inches up the 
king's heel. We were now going on at a great 

rate, when Mr S popped in his head; 

which put a stop to our discourse, which had 
become very interesting. Yet in a little 
while it was resumed, and such was the 
force and versatility of the bard's genius, that 
he made the tears run down Mr S— — 's cheelu^ 
albeit unused to the poetic strain. ••...' 
From that time we met no more, and I wai 
grieved at the reports of him afterwards; 
Poor Burns ! we shall hardly ever see his like 
again. He was, in truth, a sort of comet in 
literature, irregular in its motions, which did 
not do good proportioned to the blaze of light 
it displayed." 

In the summer of 1791, two English gentle^ 
men who had before met with him in Edinburgh, 
tnade a visit to him at Ellisland^ On Calling at 
the house, they were informed that he had walkl 
ed out on the banks of the river ; and dismount^ 
ing from their horses, they proceeded in search 
of him. On a rock that projected into tb« 
streain, they saw a man employed in anglings 
of a singular appearance, ile had a cap made 
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of II fox'9 skin on bis head, a loose great-coat 
&xed round him b^ a belt, from which depend- 
ed an enormous highland broad-sword. It was 
Bunifl. He received them with great cordial- 
ity, and asked them to share his humble dinner 
*-an invitation which they accepted. On the 
table they found boiled beef, widi vegetables 
■od bariey.broth, after the manner of Scot. 
land, of which they partook heartily. After 
dinner, the bard told them ingenuously that he 
had no wine to offer them, nothing better than 
Highland whiskey, a bottle of which Mrs 
Bums set on the board. He produced at the 
tame time his punch-bowl made of Inverary 
marble, and mixing the spirits with water and 
su^, filled their glasses, and invited them to 
dnnk.* The travellers were in haste, and be- 
aides, the flavour of the whiskey to their iouth- 
rom palates was scarcely tolerable; but the 
generous poet offered them his best, and his 
ardent hospitality they found it impossible to 
reaist. Bums was in his happiest mood, and 
the charms of his conversation were altogether 
£ucinating. He ranged over a great variety 
of topics, illuminating whatever he touched. 
He related the tales of bis infancy and of bis 
youth ; he recited some of the gavest and some 
of the tenderest of his poems ; in the wildest 
of his strains of mirth, he threw in touches of 
melancholy, and spread around him the elec- 
tric emotions of his powerful mind. The high- 
land whiskey improved in its flavour; the marble 
bowl was again and again emptied and replen- 
ished ; the guests of our poet forgot the flight 
of time, ana the dictates of prudence : at the 
hour of midnight chey lost their ^'ay in return- 
ing to Dumfries, and could scarcely distinguish 
it when assisted by the morning's dawn.f- 

Besides his duties in the Excise and his so- 
cial pleasures, other circumstances interfered 
with the attention of Bums to his farm. He 
engaged in the formation of a society for pur- 
chasing and circulating books among the far- 
mers of his neighbourhood, of which he under- 
took the management ;| and he occupied him- 
aelf occasionally in composing songs for the 
musical work of Mr Johnson, then in the 
course of publication. These engagements, 
useful and nonourable in themselves, contri- 
Inited, no doubt, to the abstraction of his 
thougbta from the business of agriculture. 

The consequences may be easily imagined. 
Notwithstanding the uniform prudence and 
good management of Mrs Bums, and though 
nil rent was moderate and reasonable, our 
poet found it convenient, if not necessary, to 
reaiffn his farm to Mr Miller ; after having oc- 
cop&d it three years and a half. His office in 
the Excise had originally produced about fifty 
pounda per annum. Having acquitted himself 
to the aatisfiurtion of the Board, he had been 



• This bowl was made of tli« ■ione of which Tnverary 
BSa la bviltt the BMiirion of the funtly i»f Argyll*. 

* Olvan froaa the ioformatkm of one of the partr. 
^ t8eep.aiL 



appointed to a new district, the emohimenta of 
which rose to about seventy pounds per annum. 
Hoping to support himself and his family on 
this humble income till promotion should 
reach him, he disposed of his stock and of hia 
crop on Ellisland by public auction, and re^ 
moved to a small house which he had taken in 
Dumfries, about the end of the year 1791. 

Hitherto Bums, though addicted to ezcesa 
in social parties, had ahstained from the habit- 
ual use of strong liquors, and his constitution 
had not suffered any permanent imury from the 
irregularities of his conduct. In I)umfrief» 
temptations to the am that so eanfy betti h^ 
continually presented themselves ; and his ir- 
regularities grew by degrees into habits. These 
temptations unhappily occurred during his en. 
gagements in the business of his office, as well 
as during his hours of relaxation ; and though 
he clearly foresaw the consequence of yielding 
to them, bis appetites and sensations, which 
could not pervert the dictates of his judgments 
finally triumphed over all the powers of hia 
wilL Yet this victory was not obtained with* 
out many obstinate struggles, and at times tem- 
perance and virtue seemed to have obtauied the 
mastery. Besides his engagements in the Ex- 
cise, and the society into which they led, many 
circumstances contributed to the melancholy 
fate of Bums. His great celebrity made him 
an object of interest and curiosity to strangers, 
and few persons of cultivated minds ptused 
through Dumfries without attempting to see 
our poet, and to enjoy the pleasure of his con- 
versation. As he could not receive them un- 
der his own humble roof, these interviews 
passed at the inns of the town, and often ter- 
minated in those excesses which Bums some- 
times provoked, and was seldom able to resist. 
And among the inhabitants of Dumfries and 
its vicinity, there were never wanting persons 
to share his social pleasures ; to lead or accom- 
pany him to the tavern ; to partake in the 
wildest sallies of his wit; to witness the 
strength and degradation of his genius. 

Still, however, he cultivated the society of 
persons of taste and respectability, and in their 
company could impose on himself the restraints 
of temperance and decorum. Nor was hia 
muse dormant. In the four years which he 
lived in Dumfries, he product many of hia 
beautiful lyrics, though it does not appear that 
he attempted any poem of considerable length. 
During this time, he made several excursions 
into the neighbouring country, of one of which, 
through Gralloway, an account is preserved in 
a letter of Mr Syme, written soon after; 
which, as it gives an animated picture of him by 
a correct and masterly band, we shall present 
to the reader. 

" I got Bums a grey Highland shelty to ride 
on. We dined the first day, 27th JuW, 1793, 
at Glendenwynes of Parton *, a beautiful situa- 
tion on the banks of the Dee. In the evening 
we walked out, and ascended a gentle emi* 
nence, from which we hud as fine a tiew of 
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Alpine fcen^ry as mn well be inuiginril. A 
dtfhffhtful iut'c evening hiiowed all it« wilder an 
well as ita j^randvr fn^.icix. Immediately op- 
poaite, and within a mile of un, we law AinU, 
a charming rnmniitic place, where dwelt l^w. 
the author of Mary weep no More /ttr me.* 
Thia wan claKsii-al ground fiNr ISuins. JIc 
viewed ** the highest hill which risetf o'tr the 
MMirce of D(>« ;*' and would have staid till 
*'the passing spirit '* had appeared, had vie not 
resolved to reach Kenmore that night. We 
•rrived as Mr and Mrs Gordon were sitting 
down to supper. 

** Here is a genuine Imron's seat The cas. 
tie, an old building, stands on a large natural 
moAt. In front, the river Ken winds for se. 
vera! mileit through the most fertile and beauti- 
ful hoim^f till it exp<inris into a lake twelve 
miles long, the banks of which, on the south, 
present a fine and soft landscape of green 
knolla, natural wood, and here and there a grey 
roek. On the north, the aspect is great, wild, 
and I may say, tremendous. In short, I can 
scarcely conceive a scene more terribly roman- 
tic than the castle of Kenmore. linrns thinks 
•o highly of it, that he meditates a description 
of it in poetry. Indeed, I believe he has begun 
the work. We spent three days with Mr 
Gordon, whose polished hospitality is of an 
original and endearing kind. Mrs (vordon** 
lap*dog, FchOf was dead. She would have an 
epitaph for him. Several had been made. 
Bums was asked for one. This was setting 
Hercules to his distaff. He disliked the subk 
ject; but, to please the lady, he would try. 
Here is what be produced : 

Ih wood and wild, ye warbling throng, 

Your heavy loss deplore ; 
Now half exijnct.your powers of song, 

Sweet Echo is no more. 

Te Jarring screeching things n round, 

jScream yoUr discordant Joys ; 
Now half your din of tuneless sound 

With Echo silent lies. 

*' We left Kenmore, and went to Gatehouse. 
I took him the moor-road, where savage and 
desolate regions extended wide around. The 
aky was sympathetic with the wretchedness of 
the soil ; it became lowering and dark. The 
hollow winds sighed, the lightnings gleamed, 
the thunder rolled. The poet enjoyed the 
awful scene— he spoke not a word, but seemed 
rapt in meditation. In a little while the rain 
bejgian to fall ; it poured in floods upon us. 



• A beantUiil and well-kuown ballad, which begins 
thus: 

The moon had climb'd the highest hill 
Which rises o*er the source of Dee, 
And, from the eastern snminit, shed 
Its silrer light on towvr and tree. 
' -f The level low ground on the banks of a river or 
ttrearo. This word should be adopted from the Scot, 
tish, as, indeed, ought several others of the same nature, 
llitit dialect is singularly copious and exact in the de- 
nominations of natural uDJ«>rts. 



For three hours did the wild element! rmib 
i iheir Mitt-fmU u|ion our dcfencelew beads, 
; Oh, oh ! UwQMfouL We got utterly w«t i and 
: to rt-vtfnge ourselves Burns inaiated at Gate* 
huu^e on our getting utterly drunk. 
I ** Knim GatehoiMe, we went next day to 
Kirkcudbright, through a fine country. But 
hi re I must tell you tlmt Burns bad got a pairef 
jemmy boots for the journey, which had beta 
thoroughly wet, and which bad been dried in 
I such a manner that it was not possible to get 
! them on again. — The brawny poet tried forosb 
and tore them to shreda. A whifling vexa- 
tion of this sort is more trying to tbc jtempcf 
than a serious calamity. We were going to 
Suint Mary*H Isle, the seat of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, and the forlorn Bums was diacomiited 
at the thought of his ruined boots. A sick 
stomach, and a heart-ache, lent their aid, aud 
the man of verse was quite accMe, I attempt- 
ed to reason with him. Mercy on ua, how he 
did fume and rage ! Nothing could reinstate 
him in temper. I tried various expedientSiand 
at last bit on one that succeeded. I shoved 
him the house of * * • *, across the bay nf 
Wigton. Against * • * *, with whom he 
woa offended, he expectorated his spleen, and 
regained a niort agreeable temper. Ue wai 
in a most epigrammatic humour indeed ! He 
afterwards fell on humbler game. There if 

one whom he does not lo¥e 

Ue had a passing blow at him. 

When % deceased, to the deril wmi 

down, 

*Twas nothing would senre him but Satan*s own 

crown : 
Thy foors head, quoth Satan, that crown shaU 

wear never, 
1 grant thon'rt as wicked, but not qnlte lo 

derer. ^ 

<* Well, 1 am to bring you to Kirkcudbri^U 
along with our poet, without boota. I earned 
the torn ruins across my saddle in spite of hii 
fulminations, and in contempt of appear- 
ances ; and what is more, Lord Selkirk carried 
them in his coach to Dumfries. Ue insisttd 
they were worth mending. 

** We reached Kirkcudbright about one 
o'clock. I had promised that we should dioe 
with one of the first men in our country, J> 
Dalzell. But Burns was in a wild and obstre* 
perous humour, and swore he would not dim 
where he should be under the smallest restiaiBt 
We prevailed, therefore, on Mr Daliell to 
dine with us in the inn, and had a very agre^ 
able party. In the evening we set out fat St 
Mary's Isle. Robert had not absolutely rs- 
gained the milkinesa of ^ood temper, and it 
occurred once or twice to him, as he rode akM^ 
that St Marv's Isle was the seat of a IJora; 
^et that Lord was not an aristocrate, at lesit 
in his sense of the word. We arrlTCd aboot 
eight o'clock, as the family were at tea tnd 
coffee. St Mary's Isle is one of the most ^ 
light ful places that can, in my opinion, be ftna* 
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«d bf the Msembla^e of trery soft hut not 
tame object which constituteR natural and ciiU 
tivated beauty. But not to dwell ori its exter- 
nal graces, let me tell you that we tound all 
the ladies of the family (all beautiful,) at home, 
and some strangers ; and among others, who 
Imt Urbani ! The Italian sung us many Scot- 
tish songs, accompanied with instrumental 
music. The two young ladies of Selkirk sung 
also. We had the song of Lord Gregory, 
which I asked for, to have an opportunity of 
calling on Bums to recite his ballad to that 
tune. He did recite it ; and such was the 
effect, that a dead silence ensued. It was such 
a silence as a mind of feeling naturally pre- 
serves when it is touched with that enthusiasm 
which banishes every other thought but the 
contemplation and indulgence of the sympathy 
produced. Burns' Lord Gregory is, in my 
opinion, a most beautiful and affecting ballad.* 
The fastidious critic may perhaps say, some 
of the sentiments ana imagery are of too ele- 
vated a kind for such a style of composition ; 
for instance, " Thou bolt of Heaven that pass- 
eat by ;" and, ** Ye mustering thunder,*' &c. ; 
but this is a cold-blooded objection, which will 
be said rather thany«//. 

** We enjoyed a most happy evening at Lord 
Selkirk's. We had, in every sense of the word, 
a feast, in which our minds and our senses 
were equally gratified. The poet was delight- 
ed with his company, and acquitted himself to 
admiration, Th^ lion that bad raged so vio- 
lently in the morning, was now as mild and 
gentle as a lamb. Next day we returned to 
Dumfries, and so ends our peregrination. I 
told ycv, that in the midst of the storm, on the 
wilds of Kenmore, Bums was wrapt in medi- 
tation. What do you think he was about? 
He was charging the English army, along with 
Bruce, at Buinockbum. He was engaged in 
the same manner on our ride home from St 
Mary's Isle, and I did not disturb him. Next 
day he produced me the following address of 
Bruce to his troops, and gave me a copy for 
I>a]zell. 

' Scots, wha ha'e wi' Wallace bled,' &c.'* 

Bums had entertained hopes of promotion 
in Ae Excise; but circumstances occurred 
which retarded their fulfilment, and which, in 
hia own mind, destroyed all expectation of 
their being ever fulfilled. The extraordinary 
events which ushered in the revolution of 
France, interested the feelings, and excited the 
hopes of ipen iq every comer of Europe. Pre- 
judice and tyranny seemed about to disappear 
from among men, and the day-star of reason to 
rise upon a benighted world. In the dawn of 
this beautiful morning, the genius of French 
freedom appeared on our southern horizon with 
the countenance of an angel, but speedily as- 
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sumed the feature of a defflOB, and vaiiisbed 
in a shower of blood. 

Though previously a Jacobite and a cavalier. 
Bums had shared in the original hopes enter- 
tained of this astonishing revolution, by ardent 
and benevolent minds. The novelty and the 
hazard of the attempt meditated by the First, 
or Constituent Assembly, served rather, it is 
probable, to recommend it to bis daring tern- 
per; and the unfettered scope proposed to be 
given to every kind of talents, was doubtless 
gratifying to the feelings of conscious but in- 
dignant genius. Bums foresaw not the mighty 
ruin that was to be the immediate consequence 
of an enterprise, which, on its commencement, 
promised so much happiness to the human 
race. And even after the career of guilt and 
of blood commenced, he could not immediately, 
it may be presumed, withdraw his partial gaze 
from a people who had so lately breathed the 
sentiments of universal peace and benignity, 
or obliterate in his bosom the pictures of hope 
and of happiness to which those sentiments 
had given birth. Under these impressions, he 
did not always conduct himself with the cir- 
cumspection and pradence which his depend- 
ent situation seemed to demand. He eng:)ged 
indeed in no popular associations, so common 
at the time of which we speak ; but in com- 
pany he did not conceal his opinions of public 
measures, or of the reforms required m the 
practice of our government ; and sometimes, in 
his social and unguarded moments, he uttered 
them with a wild and unjustifiable vehemence. 
Information of this was given to the Board of 
Excise, with the exaggerations so general in 
such cases. A superior officer in that de- 
partment was authorized to inquire into his 
conduct. Bums defended himself in a letter 
addressed to one of the board, written with 
great independence of spirit, and with more 
than his accustomed eloquence. The officer 
appointed to inquire into his conduct gave a 
favoiutible report. His steady frien^ Mr 
Graham of Fintra, interposed lus good offices 
in his behalf ; and the impmdent gauger was 
suffered to retain his situation, but given to 
understand that his promotion was deferred, 
and must depend on his future behaviour. 

This circumstance made a deep impression 
on the mind of Bums. Fame exaggerated his 
misconduct, and represented him as actually 
dismissed fi'om his office : and this report in- 
duced a gentleman of much respectability to 
propose a subscription in his favour. The 
offer was refused by our poet in a letter of 
great elevation of sentiment, in which he gives 
an account of the whole of this transaction, and 
defends himself from imputation of disloyal 
sentiments on the one hand, and on the other, 
from the charge of having made submissions 
for the sake of his office, unworthy of his char- 
acter. 

«* The partiality of my countr3rmen,'* he oh- 
serves, ** has brought me forward as a man of 
genius, and has given me a chaxsijcXvt V^ vaa^ 
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port. In Uie poet I hare avowed manly and 
uide|>endrnt M'ntiinentt, which I hope have 
been found in the man. Rcanoiiii o( no 1<>m 
weight than the Mipport cif a witV and rhiMren. 
have pointed out my pn'ient ocrupation as thr 
only eligible line ut lite within my reach. Snll 
my hunent fame is niv dearedt cunrcrn. and a 
thousand timei have I trembltd ut the idea uf 
the degnuting epithctithat maiire ur miitrepre- 
aentatiun may aflii to my iHme. Oiii*n in 
blast ing anticipation have I li«>tehed to some 
himre kai'kney srribbliT, wirh the heavy ma- 
lice of HiAvage htupidiry, exulriiigly assertinfc 
that BuniK, iici(witli»tandingthe /Ma/arnatt/if of 
independence to be found in hit works, and 
after having U'en held up to piihiic view, nnd 
to public estimation, as a man of some ^fniuii, 
yet, quite destitute of refourcet within hiniiielf 
to support his b.^rrowed dignity, dwindled into 
a paltry excisemen, and slunk out the re»t 
of his initignificaiit exiittence in the meanest of 
pursuits, and among the lowest of mankind. 

** In your illustrious liands, sir, permit me to 
lodge my strong disavowal and defiance of such 
•landf rous falsehoods. Burns was a poor man 
from hia birth, and an exciseman by necessity ; 
but^l wiU say it! the sterling of his honest 
worth, poverty could not debase, and his inde- 

Kndent British spirit, oppression might bend, 
t could not aut)due.'* 

It was one of the la^t acts of his life to copy 
thia letter into his book of D)anu8criptB, ac- 
companied by some additional remarks on the 
aame sulnect. It is not surprising, that at a 
aeason of universal alarm for the safety of the 
constitution, the indiacreet expressions of a man 
BO powerful as Burns, should have attracted 
notice. The timet ceitainlv requ'red extraor- 
dinary vigilance in those intrusted with the 
administration of the government, and to insure 
the safety of the constitution was doubtless 
their first dut^. Yet generous minds will 
lament that their measures of precaution should 
have robbed the Imagination of our poet of the 
last prop on which his hopes of independence 
rested, and by embittering his peace, have ag- 
gravated those excesses which were soon to 
conduct him to an untimely grave. 

Though the vehemence of Bums's temper, 
increased as it often was by stimulating liquors, 
might lead him into many improper and un- 

nded expressions, there seems no reason to 
^t of his attachment to our mixed form of 
government. In his common-place book, 
where he could have no temptation to disguise, 
are the following sentiments.-—*' Whatever 
might be my sentiments of republics, ancient 
or modem, as to Britain, I ever adjured the 
idea.^ A constitution which, in its original 
principles, experience has proved to be every 
way fitted for our happiness, it would be in- 
sanity to abandon for an untried visionary 
theory.** In conformity to these sentiments, 
when the pressing nature of public affairs called 
in 1795 for a general arming of the people. 
Burnt appeared in the rankt of the Dumfries ( 



! volunceent, and employed hit poetkil talrnti 
I in stimulating their pairiotiMO ;• and at this 
: seaMiii of aUrm. he bn»ught forward the foUow- 
: ine h vmn. worthy of the (vrecian mnaa, whn 

(•reerc was mo»t eonspicuoua for gcniiia tad 

valour. 



Scene— .4 Field 9/ BaUU^Tiwu ^ik^i^ 
Kcemtmp^-^Mt wommded mmd djpmg tf ^ tkr 
fiinoMs ffrai.v ar% guppoied to join m tktjd- 
kncimg St-ny, 

Farrtrell. thou &lr da/i thou green earth, aid 
ye sLIes, 

Now gay with the bright tatting t«n ; 
Farewell luves and friendshipti ve dear tandcrtis^ 

Our race uf existence is run ! 

Thou grim king of terrors thou Ufe^t i^my fiM, 

Gil, frighten the eowanl and slave ; 
Go, ti'arh them tu tnnible, fell tyrant ! but know, 
j No terrurs host tliou to the brave ! 

i 

- Tliou !4 rik'st the dull peasant, he tinka In the dark, 
Nur saves e*en the wreck of a iiame ; 

. lliou Ktrik'st the voung hero— a glorioui mark! 
lie falls in the blase of his fame ! 

In the field of proud honoui^— our awordt in oar 
hands, 

Our king and our country to tav»— 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing tands, 

O ! who would not rest with the brave !t 

Though by nature of an athletic foim. Boms 
had in his constitution the peculiaritiea and the 
delicacies that belong to tha tampenunent of 
genius. He was liable, from a very early pe- 
riod of life, to that interruption in the process 
of digestion, which arises from deep and anxious 
thought, and which is sometimet toe effect, and 
sometimes the cause of depretsion of tpirits. 
Connected with this disorder of the atomai^ 
there was a disposition to bead-ache, affecting 
more especially the templet and eye-balla, and 
frequently accompanied by violent and irregular 
movements of the heart. Endowed by nature 
with great sensibility of nerves, Burnt waa, in 
bis corporeal, as well as in his mental tyttcm, 
liable to inordinate impretsiont ; to fever of 
body as well as of mind. This prediapoaitioB 
to disease, which strict tempenmoe in diet, 
regular exercise, and sound sleep, might have 
subdued, habits of a different nature strength- 
ened and inflamed. Perpetually stimuIatM by 
alcohol in one or other 01 its varioua format the 



* See p. 180 
t Thia poem was written in ITVl. See ^71. II 
printed in Johnson's Muaieal Moaeom. xlie poet hai 
an intention, in the latter part of hit lir<^ of pRBttaw it 
separateljr, set to music, bat was advised agunat it, ar 
at least diiM»araged frnm it Tlie martial ardour wbM 
roae ao high afterwrardn, on the threatened invasloo, hai 
not then acquired the titne neeeaaary to fire poBolssnf 
to this noble poem : which, to the editor, seesM men 
calculated to invigorate the spirit of defence, in aaaaaoa 
of real and preaaing danger, than any prodiaeCiou af 
modem times. It la liere printed with ais hat en 
tlons, varied a little from ttia copy followed, p. 7L 
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inordinate actions of the circulating system be- . 
came at length habitual ; the process of nutri. | 
tion was unable to supply the waste, and the 
powers of life began to faiL Upwards of a 
year before his death, there was an evident de- 
cline in our poet's personal appearance, and 
though his appetite continued unimpaired, he 
was himself sensible that his constitution was 
sinkiiig. In his moments of thought he reflect- 
ed wiu the deepest regret on his fotal progress, 
cleariy foreseeing the goal towards which he was 
hastening, without the strength of mind neces> 
sary to st(^, or even to slacken his course. 
His temper now became more irritable and 
gloomy; he fled from himself into society, 
often of the lowest kind. And in such com. 
pany, that part of the conyivial scene, in which 
wine increases sensibility and excites benevo- 
lence, was hurried over, to reach the succeeding 
part, over which uncontrolled passion generally 
presided. He who suffers the pollution of 
inebriation, how shall he escape other pollution? 
But let us refrain from the mention of errors 
over which delicacy and humanity draw the veiL 

In the midst of all his wanderings. Burns 
met nothing in his domestic circle but gentle- 
ness and forgiveness, except in the gnawings of 
his own remorse. He acknowledged his trans- 
gressions to the wife of bis bosom, promised 
amendment, and again and again received par- 
don for his offences. But as the strength of 
his body decayed, his resolution became feebler, 
and habit acquir^ predominating strength. 

From October, 1792, to the January follow- 
ing, an accidental complaint confined him to 
the house. A few days after he began to go 
abroad, he dined at a tavern, and returned home 
about three o'clock in a very cold morning, be- 
numbed and intoxicated. This was followed by 
an attack of rheumatism, which conflned him 
about a week. His appetite now began to 
fail \ his hand shook, and his voice faltered on 
any exertion or emotion. His pulse became 
weaker and more rapid, and pain in the lar^r 
joints, and in the hands and feet, deprived him 
of the enjoyment of refreshing sleep. Too 
much dejected in his spirits, and too well aware 
of his real situation to entertain hopes of re- 
covery, he was ever musing on the approaching 
desolation of his family, and his spirits sunk 
into a uniform doom. 

It was hoped by some of his friends, that 
if he could live through the months of spring, 
th€ succeeding season might restore him. But 
they were disappointed. The genial beams of 
the nm infused no vigour into his languid 
frame ; the summer Mrind blew upon him, but 
prodnced no refreshment. About the Utter 
epd of June he was advised to go into the 
country, and impatient of medical advice, as 
wdl as of ^oiy species of control, he determin- 
ed for himself to try the effects of bathing in 
the sea. For this purpose he took up his resi- 
dence at Brow, in Annandale, about ten miles 
east of Dumfries, on the shore of the Solway- 
Frith, 



It happened that at that time a lady with 
whom he had been connected in friendship by 
the sympathies of kindred genius, was residing 
in the immediate neighbourhood.* Being in- 
formed of his arrival, she invited him to din- 
ner, and sent her carriage for him to the cot- 
tage where he lodged, as he was unable to walk. 
— <* I was struck,'* says this lady (in a oonfl* 
dential letter to a friend written soon after), 
"with his appearance on entering the room. 
The stamp of death was impressed on his 
features. He seemed already touching the 
brink of eternity. His first salutation was 
* Well, madam, have you any commands for 
the other world ?' I replied, that it seemed a 
doubtful case which of us should be there soon» 
est, and that I hoped that he would yet live to 
write mv epitaph. (I was then in a poor 
state of health.) He looked in my fiice with 
an air of great kindness, and expressed his con* 
cem at seeing me look so ill, with his accus- 
tomed sensibility. At table he ate little or 
nothing, and he complained of having entirely 
lost the tone of his stomach. We had a long 
and serious conversation about his present 
situation, and the approaching termination of 
all his earthly prospects. He spoke of his 
death without any of the ostentation of philo- 
sophy, but with nrmness as well as feeling--«8 
an event likely to happen very soon, and which 
gave him concern chiefly from leaving his four 
children so young and unprotected, and his 
wife in so interesting a situation — in hourly ex- 
pectation of lying in of a fifth. He mentioned, 
with seeming pride and satisfaction, the pro- 
mising genius of his eldest son, and the flatter- 
ing marks of approbation he had received from 
his teachers, and dwelt particularly on his hopes 
of that boy's future conduct and merit His 
anxiety for his family seemed to hang heavy 
upon him, and the more perhaps from the re- 
flection that he had not done them all the 
pstice he was so well qualified to do. Pass- 
ing from this subject, he showed great concert^ 
about the care of his literary fame, and particu- 
larly the publication of his posthumous works. 
He said he was well aware that bis death would 
occasion some noise, and that every scrap ot 
his writing would be revived against him to 
the injury of his future reputation : that let- 
ters and verses written with unguarded and 
improper freedom, and which he earnestly 
wished to have buried in oblivion, would be 
handed about by idle vanity or malevolence, 
when no dread of his resentment would re- 
strain them, or prevent the censures of shrill- 
tongued malice, or the insidious sarcasms of 
envy, from pouring forth all their venom to 
blast his fame. 

*< He lamented that he had written many 
epigrams on persons against whom he en- 
tertained no enmity, and whose characters he 
should be sorry to wound ; and many indiffer- 
ent poerical pieces, which he feared would 

• For a charaetor of this lady, soe p. 7S. 
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now, with all Aeir imperfections on their hewi, 
be thniit upon the world. On thii account 
he deeply regretted having deferred to put 
hii papers into a state of arrangement, as he 
was now f{uite incapable of the exertion.**— 
The lady f^>ea on to mention many other topics 
4>f a private nature on which be spoke.— 
" The conwnwtion,** she adds, ** was kept up 
with great evf nness and animation on his side. 
I had seldon seen his mind greater or more col- 
lected. There was frequently a considerable 
degree of vivacity in his ssJlies, and they 
would probably have had a greater share, had 
not the concern and d< jtTtion I could not dis 
guise, dam|»ed the spirit of pleasantry he 
seemed not unwilling to indulge. 

** We parted about suii-set on the evening 
of that day (the 5ch of July, 1796) ; the next 
day I saw him again, and we parted to meet 
no more !'' 

At finir, Burns imagined bulbing in the sea 
had been of iR'uHic to bim : t)>e pains in his 
tiinb^ were relieved ; but this was immediate- 
ly fullu\%'ed by a new attack of fever. When 
wought back to his own houMe in Dumfries, 
on tiie 18th of July, he was no longer able to 
stand upright. At this time a tremor per- 
▼ade.i his frame ; bis tongue was parched, and 
his mind sunk into delirium, when not roused 
by conversation. On the second and third 
day the (ever increased, and his strength dimi- 
nished. On the fourth, the sufferings of this 
great, but ill-fated genius were terminated, and 
a life was closed in which virtue and passion 
had been at perpetual variance.* 

The death ot* Burns made a strong and 
general impression on all who had interested 
themselves in his character, and especially on 
the inhabitants of the town and county in 
which he had spent the latter years of his lite. 
Flagrant as his follies and errors had been, 
they had not deprived him of the respect and 
regard entertained for the extraordinary powers 
of bis genius, and the generous qualities of his 
heart. The Gentlemen- Volunteers of Dum- 
fries determined to bury tbeir illustrious asso- 
ciate with military honours, and every prepar- 
ation was made to render this last service 
solemn and impressive. The Fencible Infan- 
tij of Angus-shire, and the regiment of cavalry 
of the Cinque Ports, at that time quartered in 
Dumfries, offered their assistance ou this 
occasion ; the principal inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood determined to walk 
in the funeral procession ; and a vast concourse 
of persons assembled, some of them from a 
considerable distance, to witness the obsequies 
of the Scottish Bard. On the evening of the 
S^th ot July, the remains of Burns were re- 
moved from his house to the Town- Hall, and 
the funeral took place on the succeeding day. 
A party of the volunteers, selected to perform 



* The particulrirs re-'pectinff' the illn«fu> nnd death of 
Burns were obligingly furnished by l)r Maxwell the 
p'-iyciicuMi who attvwded liiin. 



the military doty in the chiir^y»d» afatfand 
themselvea in the front of tho piocaiiion, with 
tbeir arms reversed ; the main body oif the 
corps surrounded and supported tbe eoftu^ on 
which were placed tbe liat and sword of their 
friend and fellow-aoldicr ; tbe nuracroua body 
of attendanta nuiged themaeives in tbe rear; 
while the Fencible regiosenta of infiuitiy Md 
cavalry lined tbe streeCa from tbe Town-Uall 
to the buriai-ground in the Southern ckurriu 
yard, a distance of ommtc than half a mil-. 
The whole procesaion moved forward to that 
sublime and affecting strain of music* tbe 
Uwid March in Saul : and three volliea find 
over his grave marked the return of Bums to 
his parent earth ! The specrarie was in a hijth 
dagree grand and solemn, and accorded with 
tbe general sentiments of svmpatbT and aociow 
which tlie occasion bad called torto. 

It was an affecting circumstaDGe» that, on 
tbe moniiiig of the day of her huabandls fuoe. 
raU Mrs Bums was undei^ng the peioa of 
labour, and that during the solemn aenrice we 
have just been describing, tbe poatbumoua son 
of our poet u as born. This infant bojr» who 
received the name of Maxwell, was not destined 
to a long lii'e. He has alreadv become an 
inhabitant of the same grave with hia celebrated 
father. The four other children of our poet* 
all souft (the eldest at that time about tan 
years of age) yet survive, and give every pr»* 
mise of prudence and virtue that can be cb* 
pected from their tender yeark They femain 
under the care of their afiectionate mother in 
Dumfries, and are emoying tbe meana of ed»* 
cation which the excellent schools of that town 
afford ; the teachers of which, in their condnct 
to the children of Bums, do tbemselvee gmt 
honour. On this occasion, the name of Mr 
Whyte deserves to be particularly m^tioned^ 
himself a poet as well as a man of adence.* 

Burns died in great poverty ; but the indi* 
pendence of his spirit, and the exemplaiy pni* 
dence of his wife, had preserved him nom 
debt. He had received from bis poems a dear 
profit of about nine hundred pounda. Of this 
sum, the part expended on his library (wbi^ 
was far from extensive) and in the humUe 
furniture of his house, remained ; and obliga- 
tions were found for two hundred pounds 
advanced by him to the assistance of tboae to 
whom he was united by tbe tiea of blood, and still 
more by those of esteem and affection. When 
it is considered, that his expenses in £!din- 
burgh, and on his various journeys, could not 
be inconsiderable ; that his agricultural under- 
taking was unsuccessful ; that his income from 
the Excise was for some time as low aa fif^ 
and never rose to above seventy pounda a-year; 
that his fiimilv was laige, and bis spirit libeni 
— no one will be surprised that hia curcum- 
stances were so poor, or that, as hia health, 
decayed, his proud and feeling heart sunk under 



* The author of St QuBrdon's fVett, a posm : aud si 
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&6 Mcret consciousness of indigence, and the 
apprehensions of absolute want Yet poverty 
netrer bent the spirit of Bums to any pecuniary 
meanness. Neither chicanery nor sordidness 
ever appeared in his conduct. He carried his 
disregard of money fo a blameable excess. 
£ven in the midst of distress be bore himself 
loftily to the world, and received with a jealous 
reluctance every offer of friendly assistance. 
His printed poems had procured him great 
celebnty, and a just and fair recompense for 
the latter offsprings of his pen might have 
produced him considerable emolument. In 
the yetiT 1765, the Editor of a London news- 
paper, high in its character for literature, and 
independence of sentiment, made a proposal 
to him that he should furnish them, once a- 
week, with an article for their poetical depart- 
ment, and receive from them a recompense of 
fifty- two guineas per annum ; an offer which 
the pride of genius disdained to accept Yet 
be luid for several years furnished, and was at 
that time furnishing, the MvMeum of Johnson 
with his beautiful lyrics, without fee or reward, 
and was obstinately refusing all recompense 
for his assistance to the greater work of Mr 
Thomson, which the justice and generosity of 
that gentleman was pressing upon him. 

The sense of his poverty, and of the ap- 

Eroadiing distress of his infant family, pressed 
eavily on Bums as he lay on the bed of death. 
Yet he alluded to his indigence, at times, with 
something approaching to his wonted gaiety. 
— « What business,** said he to Dr Maxwell, 
who attiended him with the Utmost zeal, " has 
a physician to waste his time on me ? I am a 
poor pigeon, not worth plucking. Alas ! I 
liave not feathers enough upon me to carry me 
to my grave." And when his reason was lost 
in delirium, his ideas ran in the same melan- 
chviy train ; the horrors of a jaii were continu- 
ally present to his troubled imsgination, and 
produced the most affecting exclamations. 

As for some months previous to Ids death 
he had been incapable of the duties of his office, 
Bums had im^ned that his salary was reduced 
one half, as is usual in such cases. The 
Board, however, to their honour, continued 
liis full emoluments ; and Mr Graham of 
Fintra, hearing of his illness, though unac- 
quainted with its dangerous nature, made an 
offer of his assistance towards procuring him 
the means of preserving bis health. — Whatever 
might be the faults of Bums, ingratitude was 
not of the number. — Amongst bis manuscripts, 
various proofs are found of the sense he enter- 
tained of Mr Graham's friendship, which 
delicacy towards that gentleman has induced 
us to suppress ; and on the last occasion there 
18 no doubt that his heart overtiewed towards 
bim, though he had no longer the power of 
expressing his feelings.* 

f * The letter of Mr Oraham alluded to above, is dated 
•n the 13th of Jaly, and probably arrived on the i5th. 
Bums became delirious ou tlie iTtk or 18th, and died on 
the fist 



On the death of Burns, the inhabitants of 
Dumfries and its neighbourhood opened a 
subscription for the support of his wife and 
family; and Mr Miller, Mr M*Muido, Dr 
Maxwell, and Mr Syme, gentlemen of the 
first respectability, became trustees for the 
application of the money to its proper objects. 
The subscription was extended to other parts 
of Scotland, and of England also, paiticularly 
London and Liverpool. By this means a 
sum uas raised amounting to seven hundred 
pounds; and thus the widow and children 
were rescued from immediate distress, and the 
most melancholy of the forebodings of Bmna 
happily disappointed. It is true, this sum, 
though equal to their present support, is in« 
sufficient to seciu'e them from future penury. 
Their hope in regard to futurity depends on 
the favourable reception of those volumes from 
the public at large, in the promoting of which 
the candour and humanity of the reader may 
induce bim to lend his assistance. 

Bums, as has already been mentioned, was 
nearly five feet ten inches in height, and of a 
form that indicated agility as well as strength. 
His well-raised forehead, shaded with buck 
curling hair, indicated extensive capacity. 
His eyes were large, dark, full of ardour and 
intelligence. His face was well formed ; and 
his countenance uncommonly interesting and 
expressive. His mode of dressing, which was 
often slovenly, and a certain fulness and bend 
in his shoulders, characteristic of his original 
profession, disguised in some degree the natu* 
ral symmetry and elegance of his form. The 
external appearance of Bums was most strik- 
ingly indicative of the character of hb mind. 
On a first view, his physiognomy had a certain 
air of coarseness, mingled, however, with an 
expression of deep penetration, and of calm 
thoughtfulness approaching to melancholy. 
There appeared in his first manner and address, 
perfect ease and self-possession, but a stem 
and almost supercilious elevation, not, indeed, 
incompatible with openness and stability, 
which, however, bespoke a mind conscious of 
superior talents. — Strangers that supposed 
themselves approaching an Ayrshire peasant, 
who could make rhymes, and to wImuu their 
notice was an honour, found themselves 
speedily overawed by the presence of a man 
who bore himself with dignity, and who pos- 
sessed a singular power of correcting forward- 
ness and of repelling intrusion. But though 
jealous of the respect due to himself^ Burns 
never enforced it where he saw it was willingly 
paid ; and, though inaccessible to the ap- 
proaches of pride, he was open to every advance 
of kindness and of benevolence. His daik 
and haughty countenance easily relaxed into a 
look of good-will, of pity, or of tenderness *, 
and, as the various emotions succeeded each 
other in his mind, assumed with equal ease the 
expression of the broadest humoiur, of the 
most extravagant mirth, of the deepest meUn- 
choly, or of the must sublime emotion. The 
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toiieii of fall foice happilj correnpoiideH with 
the expreMion of hii fputures, and with the 
fr«l n^« of hit mind. When to thpw efidow. 
meiitH are added a rapid and di«tiiict apprehen- 
sion, a moKt powerful underataridinp, and a 
liappj command of lan^iaire — of utreneth an 
wrll as brilliancy of expremiion — we shall be 
able to account for the extraordinnry attrxctions 
of his coiivertation^for the sorcery which in 
his social parties he seemed to exert on all 
aroimd him. In the company of women this 
sorcery was more especially apparent Their 
presence charmed the fiend of melancholy in 
bis bosom, and awoke bis happiest feelings ; 
it excited the powers of bis fancr, as well as 
the tenderness of his heart ; and, by restraining 
the vehemence and the exuberance of his Ian- 
giiage, at times gave to his manners the im- 
preftition of taste, and even of elegance, which 
lu the company of men thev seldom possessed. 
This intlnence was doubtless reciprocal. A 
Srottish Ltidv. accustomed to the best society, 
declared with characteristic naivetf, that rio 
mKii's conversation ever carrittd hwr so cnrn- 
filefdy off her feet as that of Burns ; and an 
English Lady, familiarly acquiinted with 
several of the most distingiiished characters of 
the present times, assured the editor, that in 
the oappiest of his social hours, there was a 
charm about Biums which nhe had never seen 
equalled. The charm arose not more from 
the power than the versHtility of his geniuj. 
No languor could be felt in the society of a 
man who passed at pleasure from arave to gay, 
from the ludicrous to the pathetic, from* the 
simple to the sublime ; who wielded all his 
faculties with equal strength snd ease,. aTid 
never failed to impress the oiTspring of his 
fancy with the stamp of his understanding. 

This, indeed, is to represent Burns in his 
happiest phasis. In large and mixed parties, 
he was often silent and dark, sometimes fierce 
and overbearing ; he was jealous of the proud 
man*8 scorn, j^ous to an extreme of the in. 
solence of wealth, and prone to avenge, even 
on its iimocent possessor, the partiality of for- 
tune. By nature kind, brave, sincere, and in a 
singular degree compassionate, he was on the 
other hand proud, irascible, and vindictive. 
His virtues and his failings had their origin in 
the extraordinary sensibility of his mind, and 
equally partook of the chills and glows of sen- 
timent His friendithips were liable to inter, 
ruption from jealousy or disgust, and his 
enmities died away under the influence of pity 
or self-4UM:usation. His understanding was 
equal to the other powers of his mind, and his 
deliberate opinions were singularly candid and 
just ; but, like other men of great and irregular 
genius, the opinions which he delivered in con- 
versation were often the offspring of temporary 
feelings, and widely different from the calm 
decisions of his judgment This was not 
merely true respecting the characters of others, 
but in regard to some of the most important 
points of human speculation. 



On no aubjert did be giv« a mora strikhif 
proof of the atn*i>Kth of his andcnluidin^ thss 
m the corre(*t estimate be fbrmed of huntdi 
Ue knew hia own failing! ; be predietod tbdr 
consequence ; the melancholy fforebodiii|g WM 
never long absent from his mind ; yeC Ua pH« 
sions carried him down the strBUn of mttKt 
and swept him over the precipice be mw di» 
re<*(1y in his course. The hiti defect m hk 
character lay in the comparstive weakncn of 
his volition, that superior faculty €i the miadi 
which governing the conduct according to the 
dictates of the understanding, alone entitlei it 
to be denominated rational; which ia tbt 
parent of fortitude, iMtience, and aelf-deniii ; 
which, by regulatinir and combining bnmie 
exertions, may be said to have effected all Ihit 
is greet in the works of man, in literaturB^ ii 
science, or on the face of nature. The ooca« 
pations of a poet are not calculated to strength- 
en the governing powers of the mind, or te 
weaken that sensibility which requirea pera^ 
tual control, since it gives birth to the veW 
mcnce of passion as well aa to the higher 
powers of imagination. Unfortunately the 
favourite occupations of genius ere calculated 
to increase all its peculiaritiea ; to nourish that 
lofty pride, whicn disdains the littleneM of 
prudence, and the restrictions of order ; aadi 
by indulgence, to increase that eendbilitv, 
which, in the present form of our eziBtenoe, is 
scarcely compatible with peace or bappineKk 
even when accompanied with the choioeet gifts 
of fortune. 

It is observed by one who was a friend and 
associate of Burns,* and who has contemplated 
and explained the system of animated lutun^ 
that no sentient being, with mental powen 
greatly superior to those of men, oouMpoasibly 
live and be happy in this world — ^^ If such s 
being really existed," continues he, ** his miseiy 
would be extreme. With senses more deUeaie 
and refined ; with perceptions more acute and 
penetrating; with a taste so exquisite that the 
objects around him would by no means gratify 
it ; obliged to feed on nourishment too gross 
for his frame ; he must be bom only to be 
miserable, and the continuation of hia eziatenee 
would be utterly impossible. Even in oar 
present condition, the sameness and the insipi- 
dity of objects and pursuits, the futility of 
pleasure, and the infinite sources of e3KrQciat* 
mg pain, are supported with great difficulty b^ 
cultivated and refined minds. Jncreaae our 
sensibilities, continue the same objecta and 
situation, and no man could bear to live.* 

Thus it appears, that our powers of lenBa- 
tion, as well as all our other powers, are adapt- 
ed to the scene of our existence ; that thej aft 
limited in merc^, as well as in wisdom. 

The speculations of Mr Smellie are not to 
be considered as the dreams of a theorist; disy 
were probably founded on sad experience. 

r ■ ■ I . ■■ ^ 

* Smellie^Sce his Philotonhv of Naimrui Btikn, 
Vol i p, b'20, " 
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The being he sappoin, ^ with imsM more de- 
licate and refined} with perceptions more acute 
■nd penetrating," is to be found in real life. 
He is of the temperament of genius, and per- 
hnM a poet. Is there, then, no remedy for 
this inordinate sensibility ? Are there no means 
by which the happiness of one so constituted 
by nature may be consulted ? Perhaps it will 
be found, that regular and constant occupation, 
iricsome though it may at first be, is the true 
remedy. Occupation in which the powers of 
the understanding are exercised, will diminish 
the force of external impressions, and keep the 
imagination under restraint. 

That the bent of every man's mind should 
be followed in lus education and in his destina. 
tion in life, is i^ maxim which has been often 
repeated, but which cannot be admitted with- 
out many restrictions. It may be generally 
tme when applied to weak minds, which, being 
capable of little, must be encouraged and 
Btrengthened in the feeble impulses by which 
that little is produced. But where indulfirent 
nature has bestowed her gifts with a liberal 
hand, the very reverse of this maxim ought fre- 
quendy to be the rule of conduct. In minds of 
a higher order, the object of instruction and of 
diaeipUne is very often to restrain rather than to 
impel ; to curb the impuUtes of imagination so 
that the passions also may be kept under control * 
Hence the advantages, even in a moral point 
of view, of studies of a severe nature, which, 
while they inform the understanding, employ 
the volition, that regalating power of the mind, 
which like all our other faculties, is strength- 
ened by exercise, and on the superiority of 
which, virtue, happiness, and honourable fame, 
are wholly dependent. Hence also the ad- 
vantage of regular and constant application, 
which aids the voluntary power by the produc- 
tion of habits so necessary to the support of 
Older and virtue, and so difficult to be formed 
in the temperament of genius. 

The man who is so endowed and so regu- 
lated, may pursue his course with confidence 
in almost any of the various walks of life which 
choice or accident shall open to him ; and pro- 
vided he employs the talents he has cultivated, 
iDay hope for such imperfect happiness, and 
each limited success, as are reasonably expect- 
ed from human exertions. 

The pre-eminence among men, which pro- 
eurea personal respect, and which terminates 
aa lastug reputation, is seldom or never ob- 

• Qninelilten 'disennM the important qaestion, 
wlMttMr the bent of the individaal's geniiu should be 
foUowei in his education {an teeundum tui quitque in- 
gmd JMend t u sit luUuram,) chiefly, indeed, with a re. 
jhtanee to the orator, but in a way that adniU of very 
geseral application. His eonclusious coincide very 
■ibA with those of the text Jn vero IsocraUs cum ae 
Epkmro aigmt Theopompo tic /udiearet^ ut altbri 
raaiiUL Ai'Tsai CAi.cAaiBU8 OPUS assa dieerets tnU in 
itio l^Uiere tarditatemt out in iUo pene pracipiti eoncL 
ttttiemem uijuoanium doeendo exutimavit f own aUe- 
rum alierius natura miscendtun arbitrm^tur. Imbe. 
eilit to«M» ingenHt hum $ie obtequendum tit, ut tantiun 
in id fftieeeeaf Mofwra, dueantur. Ita enim, quod solum 
pesttuti, m^Htu ^'ml.— lostit Orator, lib. li. 8. 



tained by the exceUence of a single Ihcnlty of 
mind. Experience teaches us, tlut it has been 
acquired by those only who have poesessed 
the comprehension and the energy of genenl 
talents, and who have regulated their applic»« 
tion, in the line which choice, or periii4>s acci* 
dent may have determined, b^ the dictates of 
their judgment. Imagination u suppoeed, and 
with justice, to be 3ie leading faculty of the 
poet But what poet has stood the test of 
time by the force of this single ^Mmlty ? Who 
does not see that Homer and Shakspeare ex« 
celled the rest of their species in understand* 
ing as well as in imagination ; that they wa« 
pre-eminent in the highest species of know* 
ledge-^the knowledge of the nature and char« 
acter of man ? On the other hand, the talent 
of ratiocination is more especially requisite to 
the orator ; but no man ever obtained the 
palm of oratory, even by the highest exceUenoa 
in this single talent, who does not perceive that 
Demosthenes and Cicero were not more happy 
in their addresses to the reason, than in their 
appeals to the passions ? They knew, that to 
excite, to agitate, and to delight, are among 
the most potent arts of persuasion ; and diey 
enforced their impression on the understanding, 
by their command of all the sympathies of the 
heart. These observations might be extended 
to other walks of life. He who has the facul- 
ties fitted to excel in poetry, has the facultiea 
which, duly governed and differently directed, 
might lead to pre-eminence in other, and as fin* ae 
respects himself, perhaps in happier destinations. 
The talents necessary to the construction of 
an Iliad, under different discipline and applica- 
tion, might have led armies to victory, or 
kingdoms to prosperity; might have wielded 
the thunder of eloquence, or discovered and 
enlarged the sciences that constitute the power^ 
and improve the condition of our species. • 



* The reader must not suppose it is contended thai 
the same individual could have excelled in all these di- 
rections. A certain degree of Instruction and nractice 
is necessary to excellence in every one, and life is toQ 
short to admit of one man, however rreat his talmtk 
acquiring this in all of them. It is only asserted, tiiat 
the same talents difierently applied, might hare soo- 
ceeded in awif one, though perhaps, not equally well in 
each. And, after all, this pusition requires certain liml- 
tetions, which the readeris candour and judgment will 
supply. In supposing tliat a great poet nufht have 
made a great orator, the phvsical qualities necessary 
to oratory are presupposed. In supposiiu that a greu 
orator might have made a great pitet, it is a necessary 
condition, that he should have devoted himself to 
poetry, and that he should have acquired a profi- 
ciency in metrical numbers which by patience and 
attention may be acquired, though the want of it 
has embarrassed and chilled many of the fint ef> 
forts of true poetical genius. In suppiising that 
Homer might have led armies to victory, more Indeed 
is aMumed than the physical qualities of a iceneraL T« 
these must l>e added tliat hardihood of mind, that oooU 
uess in the midst of difficulty and danger, which great 
poets and orators are found sometimes, but not always, 
to possess. The nature of the institutions of Greece 
ana Rome produced more instances of sini^le individuals 
who excelled in various departments of active and sp^ 
culative life, than occur hi modem Europe, where the 
employments of men are subdivided. Many of the 
greatest warriors of antiquity excelled in literature and 
Ui oratory. That they had the minds of great poets. 
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Bucb nlentt ve, imleed. rare among the pro- 
ductions of nature, and occasions of brinfhng 
them into full exertion arc rarer still. But 
SMte and salutary occupations may be found for 
men of genius in every direction, wbilc the 
useful and ornamental arts remain to be culti- 



tbote habits, and from bc at Bfw U i| that attMitiM, 
Mhirh are necessary to success in the dctaihof 
business, and in tbc engagementa of aetiw liiiii 
It has been common for persona eonacioas of 
•urb talcncf, to look with a sort of diadua oi 
other kinds of intellectual eaeelleneev nd to 



Tsted, while the sciences remsin to be studied consider tbemtselvcs as in aome degree ■biohii 

"^ from these nile« of prudence by which hni- 
bier mind* are restricted. They are too nNh 



Hnd to be extended, and the principles of' 

science to be applied to the correction and im- 

pruTcment of art. In the temperament ot »en. ' disposed to abundnn themselvea to their 

sibility, which is in truth the temperamfnt of »eiisarions, and to suffer life topaaaawmyi 

general tslents the principal object vt' disdp. out regular exertion, or settled purpose, 
ne and instruction is, as has alrouly bt-en men. But thou^rb men of geniua are gencnfly 

tioiied, to strengthen the self-conursnd ; and prone to indolence, with them indolenee M 

this may be promoted by the dirt* ction of the unhappiness sre in a more especial manner il- 

studies, more effoctimlly perhapw than has been lied. The unbidden splendours of imaginatiQi 

generally understood. may indeed at times irradiate the gloom wluch 

If these obitenrations be fi>unded in truth, inactivity produces ; but such viaions, thuigh 

they may lead to practical con^equenccA of some bright, sre transient, and serve to cast the r»> 

importance. It has been too niiirh the custom alities of life into deeper shade. In besiowiog 

to consider the possefnion of poeticHl tslents as great talents. Nature seem« verr geneially tt 

excluding; the possibility of application to the have impos«Hi on the possessor the necevityof 

severer branches of study, and as in some de- exertion, if he would escape %vretchedncsB. 

grce incapacitating the possessor from attaining Better for him tlwn sloth, toils the most paia- 

ful, or adi-enturfs the most bazardoos. HafK 

' pier to him than idleness, were the eoiiditin 

•isowlll be •dmltt«4,whentlMqiisIitiMareJa«tlrai>- ©f the peasant, eaniing with incessant labour 

Sominaiid the aitive euer^iea of a grt-ai Midy «f men to "'« scant> f(K)d ; or that of the sailor, thoagh 

roa-ie that eIlthu^iasln which ftoatains faticue, hanger, hanpirig on the }'ard arm, and wrestling niib 

■ad tte liHrtemencie. .rf the ejemenu, and «»'!«•»» Ui. jj,^ hurricane. 

uinah* over the fear of death, the uuMt cowfrful iiutioct »,, . . . , ^ . . .., 

ot our nature. These obitervations might be amply illustnit- 

llie aathoritjr of Clrero may be appealed to in fhvoar ed bv the hiocraphy <;f men of geniua of every 

•f the close niunection between the poet and the i»rator. Hpno'ininntinn ttuA mnrm AcnM^*11» K» »l.« k;** 

£Mi 0Him Mttimtu oraturi poeta. ^mens adurirtior aenominaiion, and more especially by the bio- 

paulo, verborum autvm bcemtia hberior, ^. Dr Osa. graphy 01 the poetS. Ot this last description 

Toa. lib. I. c 16. See eiao, lib. iiLc. 7.->it i« true the of men, few seem to have enjoyed the usnsl 

ST'^hX S{^mpt."?u*rer'!^^hl*ir":^*irrJ2K; portion of happiness that fell, to the lot of ho. 

by Plutarch, did not nieft tlie approbation of J uveiiel, man ity, those excepted who have cultivated 

s.ss"::''^'^ uS"::?«.-SSi?!*br.£t'hrhS p~7 «•.••• «"g«»t ;»".»»«« « the hoo« 

the afflatut iiei-etibary tt> ptietii-ai excellence, may be o> relaxation from Other Occupations, or the 

aboDdantiv proved from hitf cotnpositif>it» in prose. On small number who have engaired with success 

the other hand, nothing in more clear, than that, in the :„ *Ua «r-of or <^r tno«> .-^..T^T^ «.*^^^^», ^e »l. 

character of a ireat pSt, hii Uie mental quaiiUen h« an ^" "® greater or more arduous attempts of the 

oriitor are Included. It is hatd by Qiiinrlilian of Hoaier, muse, in which all the faculties of the mind 

Omnibus eloquently partibu* ejremplumet ortum dedit, have been fully and permanentlv emoloved. 

Lib. i 47. The study ol Ht.mer te therefore rei-om- «_„ .^^. . J'^^ lL/z!!l^llLy^ enipioytu. 

Blended to the orator, as of the first importance. iH *'*®" »«te, virtue, and comparative indepeDd- 

tlie two sublime poets in our own language, who are ence, do not seem capable of bestowing, OD 

scarcely inferior to Homer, Shak-peare aud Mi too. a men of genius, peace and tranquillity, without 
Sinilsr reoummendatton may be giTeu. How much an , ° i f*«^^ ««■*« M~"HJiiiiijr, whtoh* 

acquaintance with them has availed the great orator SUCH occupation as may give regular and healtb- 

wlio to now the pride and ornament of the English bar, ful exercise to the feculties of body and mind. 

need not be mention*Ki, nor need we point out by name Tlio amUki^ Ck».*<.*^..<. i.— i-r*. *■_ i_ 

a character which may be appealed lowith confidence ^,°f. »m»aWe Shenstoiie has left us the recoidi 

when we are cimtending for the universality of geniua, 01 bis imprudence, of his indolence, and of Ml 

The identity, or at least the great similarity of the unhappiness, amidst the shades of the LeM- 

talenU necessary to excellence in poetry, oratory, ^„^/^ ««j ♦v^ -:-». *l i • Vt 

painting, and wiu-, wiU be admitted by some, who will **^^8 » ""^ *"« Virtues, the learning, and the 

be inclined to dispute the extension of the position to genius of Gray, eaual to the loftiest attMBfll 
science 




(uote 

wliose , , , ^ ' n 

wejaht the authority of his precepts. " Abul Olo had lity and that respect which less fastidiousness 

S±3rJlS[i'XfiL"C«frrj^Si5S^S°itTf <>* '«?»«. and p«uer constocy «,d vig^rof 

poetry frtjm so able an instructor. His most illustrious exertion, would have doubtless obtained, 
adwlars were Feleki wid Khttkani. who were no less It is more necessary that men of KCBioi 

eminent for their Persian compohitions, than for tlieir „u«„ij k„ „.„„.^ r*i. •' . ^»^uw Kcuum 

skill in every branch of pure wd mixed mathematics, «l»OUld DC aware of the importance of sdf.GOO- 

aod particularly in astronomy ; a striking proof that a mand, and of exertion, because their indolom 

JSj'S'lScnlSS.SrjrjrXif.' 'S^Vil^ t^,S: « peculiarly e^sed, ..otmerely to unbtppi- 

tion, a lively wit, an easy and copious style, cannot >^CSS, out to diseases ot mind, aiMl to errors of 

possibly obstruct the acquisition of any science what- ____.^ 

ever ; but roust necessarily assist him in his studies. ~~ ~ 

ami shorten his ktbour.'*— £i> William JoneeU Work*, « See his letters, which, as a dloplay of the eflMs ef 

Vol. 11. p. 817 poetical idleness, are highly iuetructin. 
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, irhich IN generaUj fmtaL Thi* inter- ' 
utqect dnerrea a particular inveuiga. 
at w« muM cmitent ouraelves with one 
Miraorj remarks. Relief if Kunrtimea 
from the melancholy of indolence in 
B, which for a liine booiIib and gratify 
■■lions, but whirh in the end involve 
erer in ifarker gloom. To command 
Tnal circnmatanFn lijr which hsppineu 
ed, is not in humiLn power: but there 
3U9 sabstnncei in nature which operate 
lyitem of the nerrcs, so a» to give a 
s ([aietT to the ideas uf ima^nstion, and 

re receire. Opium is chiefly employed 
parpose by (he disciples of Mahomet, 
InbaWtwits of Asia ; but alcohol, the 

^jn, is preferred in Europe, and is iim- 
Dsed in the Christian irorlrl. ■ Under 
ous wounds to which indolpnl aensibil- 
ipoeed, and under the gloomy appre- 
a respecting futurity to which it it so 
prey, bow strong is the temptation to 
mirse to an antidote by which the pain 
i wounds is suspended, by which Che 
exhilarated, ideas of hope and of hap- 
iTC excited in the mind, and the forms 
nal nature clothed with new beauty ! — 

Elysium opens ruund, 
asing frenzy buo^'9 the lightaii'il soul, 
wnguine hgpes disptl your fleeting care ; 
irhu was difficult, nnd what was dire, 
I to your provress, nnd superior stars ; 
mpiuetc of you all Hint e'er were mad, 
e, or shall he, could this fully last, 
oonioar heaven is gone:; a heavier gloom 
o'er your head, i 



^— Morning eoaLH ; jrour Garee ratum 

With tenfold rage. An auifou* atomach wdl 
May be endurea : so may the throbbing head : 
But such a dim delirium, such a dream 
Involves you ; such a dastardly despair 
Unmsns your soul, as nadri'ntlig Fentlieal fell, 
When bailed round Cilhieron's cruel sides. 
He WW two 8U1IS and donlila Thebes ascend, 
t, b. It. L ISSl 




111! plaoB St bine toiHttli i 
mWtssionMl la be istn. 
aineultf of sbBddDDlng 



■oaa u« sumct Ion pm. 

ttk proprle^. Tbs diBcuKr 
atananiBllei (If wa Bay tatoiii uisiii.i hiuui 
• It streDftliBHd bv fcsMt is well kiMwiu 
ta hk itimsies. hHl axpartnecd the rheerl'ii 




llnnoe of hl« dellriom liDwInatlana. ItenCB 
4rlJi]»r sppflOTS lu stiiperCar light Ed tlu> Lm. 

. wsn to Ow fuB^ Dfhlaliqaor. 



Such arc the pleaiuret and the pains of in* 
toxi cation, as they occur in the temperament of 
sensibility, described by a genuine pMt, with* 
degree of truth and energy which nothing hat 
eiperience could have dictated. TheN an, 
indeed, some individools of this teropefamant 
on whom wine produces no cbeeringinfluencv. 
On aome, even in very moderate quantidca, 
its effects are painfully irritating ; in lai^ 
doses it excites dark and melancholy idesa; 
and in doses still lar;ger, the Gercenesa of in- 
sanity itself Such men are happily exempted 
from a temptaCioti, to which experience teachM 
us the finest dispositions often ]>ield,*and the 
influence of which, when slrengthiensd by habit, 
it <9 a humiliating truth. Chat the most powerful 
minds have not been able to resist. 

It is the more necensary for men of genina 
to be on their guard sgainiit the habitual u-e <rf 
wine, because iC is apt to steal on them insen- 
sibly ; and because ihe temptation Co execM 
usually presents itself to them in their aofdal 
hours, when they are alive only to warm and 
generous emotiom. and when prudent and 
moderation are often contemned as seltishneaa 
and timidity. 

It is the more neces'ary for them to guard 
against exci'ss in the u«e uf wire, because on 
them its effects are physlcnKy and morally, in 
an especial msnnei, inj urious. In proptntiim 
to its stimulating inSuence on the system (on 
whicb the pifnnumble senastions depend), is 
the debility thsl ensues ; a debility that destroy! 
digestion. ai>d terminates in habitual fever, 
dropsy, jaundice, piralysia, or insanity. As the 
Btrengcb of the body decays, the Vohilon fails j 
in proportion as the sensstions are soothed and 
gratified. Ihe sensibility increases i and morbid 
sensibility is the parent of indolence, because, 
while it impairs Che regulating power of the 
mind, it exaggerates all the obstscles to exertion. 
Activity, perseverance, and self-commsnd, be- 
- -- difficult, and the great 



lie aH'ay in fruitless resolutioni, or in feeble 
efforts. 

To apjily these observations Co the subject 
of our memoirs, would be a useless as well us a 
paiiifiil task. It is, indeed, a duty we owe (o 
tbe living, not to allow our admiration of gtrnt 
genius, of even our pity for its unhappy des- 
tiny, to conceol-oc di^uise its errors. But 
there are sentiments of respect, and eien of 
tenderness, with which this duly should be 
performed; there is an awful sanctity which 
.. .v. : — „(■ the dead ; and lat 
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tboM who monllM over the grmvet of their 
oontemponriei, reflect with humility on their 
own errors, nor forget how lOon they may 
themtelret require toe candour tiid the sym- 
psthy they are called upon to bestow. 



Soon after the death of Bums, the following 
article appeared in the Dumfries Journal, from 
which it is copied into the Editiburgh news- 
papers, and into various other periodical pub- 
lications. It is from the elegant pen of a lady 
already alluded to in the course of these me- 
moirs,* whose exertions for the family of 
our bard, in the circles of literature and fashion 
in which she moves, have done her so much 
honour. 

** It is not probable that the late mournful 
event, which is likely to be felt severely in the 
literary world, as well as in the circle of pri- 
vate friendship which surrounded our admired 
poet, should be unattended with the usual pro. 
fusion of posthumous anecdotes, memoirs, &c. 
that commonly spring up at the death of every 
rare and celebrated personage. I f>hull not at- 
tempt to enlist with the numerous corps of bio- 
graphers, who, it is probable, mav without 
possesung his genius, arrogate to toemselves 
the privilege of criticising the character or 
writings of Mr Burns. * The inspiring man- 
tle ' thrown over him by that tutelarly muse 
who first found him, like the prophet Elisha, 
* at his plough 'f has been the portion of few, 
may be the portion of fewer still ; and if it is 
true that men of genius have a claim in their 
literary capacities to the legal right of the Bri- 
tish citizen in a court of justice, that of being 
tried on^ hv his peers, (I borrow here an ex- 
pression I have frequently beard Bums himself 
make use of,) God forbid I should, any more 
than the generality of other people, assume the 
flattering and peculiar privilege of sitting upon 
hb jury. But the intimacy of our acquaintance 
for several years past, may perhaps justity my 
presenting to the public a tew of those ideas 
and observations I have bad the opportunity 
of forming, and which, to the day that closed 
for ever the scene of his happy qualities and of 
bis errors, I have never had the smallest cause 
to deviate in, or to recall. 

** It will be the misfortune of Bums' reputa- 
tion, in the records of literature, not only to 
future generations and to foreign countries, but 
even with his native Scotland and a number of 
his contemporaries, that he has been regarded 
as a poet, and nothing but a poet It must 
not be supposed that I consider this title as a 



• *8eep. Ixix. 

t ** Tm Poetic moioB of my country found me, as 
the propbetic bard Elijah did Eiiaha'-et the Plough ; 
and threw her inspiring mantle over me. She bade me 
sing the loves, the Joyo, the rural scenes and rural plea> 
sure of my native soil, in my native tongue,*' &c ^— 
Bwnu* Prefatory Address to the Noblemen and Gentle- 
ofike Caledonian Hunt 



trivial one : no penon can be mora penetntcd 
with the respect due to the wreath bee to wsA 
by tlie muses than mjrself ; and much oeilaiiilf 
is due to the merit of a self taught bei^ d^ 
prived of the advantages of a chiaaicd ednm- 
tion, and the intercourse of minds rongsaU 
to his own, till that period of life, wha 
his native fire had already blazed forth in sU 
its wild graces of genuine simplicity and cm 
ergetic eloquence of sentiment. But the Act 
is, that even when all his honours are yielded 
to him, Bums will perhaps be found to moit 
in a sphere less splendid, leas dignified, 
and, even in his own pastoral stvle, less attme- 
tive, than several other writers neve done ; mi 
that poetry was (I appeal to all who had ths 
advantage of being penonally acquainted witk 
him) actually not bis forte. If others bavi 
climbed more successfully to the heights of Par- 
nassus, none certainly ever out-shone Bonu ia 
the charms — the sorcery I would almost cdl 
it, of fascinating conversation ; the spontmeoa 
eloquence of social argument, or the onstndigd 
poignancy of brilliant repartee. His pcfMOiI 
endowments were perfectly correspondent with 
the qualifications of his mind. J9is form wai 
manly ; his action energy itself ; devoid, in s 
great measure, however, of those graces, of thst 
polish, acquired only in the refinement of so. 
cieties, where in early life he had not the op* 
portunity to mix; but where, such was the 
irresistible power of attraction that endrded 
him, though his appearance and manners wen 
always peculiar, he never failed to delight aod 
to excel. His figure certainly bore the antha- 
tic impress of his birth and original station in 
life ; it seemed rather moulded by nature for 
the rough exercise of agriculture, than the 
gentler cultivation of the bellee leitret. Hit 
features were stamped with the hardy chanfr> 
ter of independence, and. the firnvness of ooo- 
scious, though not arrogant pre-eminenceb I 
believe no man was ever gifted with a bugcf 
portion of the vivida vis anind : the animatod 
expressions of his countenance werealmottp^ 
culiar to himself. The rapid lightnings of oil 
eye were always the harbingers of aome flash 
of genius, whether they darted the fiery glaness 
of insulted and indignant superiorit v, or beaned 
with the impassioned sentiment or fervent and 
impetuous affections. His voice alone could 
improve upon the magic of his eye ; sonoroui, 
replete with the finest modulations, it alter- 
nately captivated the ear with the melody of 
poetic numbers, the perspicuity of nervou 
reasoning, or the ardent sallies of enthusiastie 
patriotism. The keenness of satire was, (I 
am almost at a loss whether to say hvgJorU or 
his foible;) for though nature had endowed 
him with a portion of the most pdnted eseet 
lence in that * perilous gift,' he sufiTered it too 
often to be the vehicle of personal, and sooie- 
tiines unfounded animosities. It was not oulj 
that sportiveness of humour, that * unwaiy 
pleasantry,' which Stenie has described to « 
with touches so couciliatory ; but the darts of 
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Tidicule were frequently directed as the caprice 
of the instant suggested, or the altercations of 
parties or of persons happened to kindle the 
restlessness of his spirit into interest or aver- 
•ioti. This was not however, unexceptionubly 
the case, his wit (which is no unusual matter 
indeed) had aluajm the start of his judgment, 
and would lead him to the indulgence of raillery 
uniformly acute, but often unaccompanied by 
the least desire to wound. The suppression 
of an arch and full pointed bon motf from the 
dread of injuring its object, the sage of Zurich 
Tery properly classes as a virtue * only to be 
•ought lor in the calendar of saints ;' if so, 
Borna must not be dealt with unconscientiously 
for being rather deficient in it. He paid the 
forfeit of his talents as dearly as any one could 
do. * 'Twas no extravagant arithmetic to say 
ai him. as of Yorick, that for every ten jokes 
he got a hundred enemies ;* and much allow- 
'■nee should be made by a candid mind for the 
splenetic warmth of a spiiit * which distress 
hiad crften sj^ited with the world,* and which, 
unbounded m its intellectual sallies and pur- 
suits^ continually experienced the curbs imposed 
by the waywardness of his fortune. The viva~ 
city of his wishes and temper was indeed 
checked by constant disappointments, which 
sat heavy on a heart that acknowledged the 
ruling passion of independence, without having 
ever been placed bevond the grasp of penury. 
His soul was never languid or inactive, and his 
genius was extinguished only with the last 
sparks of retreating life. His passions render- 
dd him, according as they disclosed themselves 
in aflbction or antipathy, the object of enthusi- 
astic attachment, or of decided enmity ; for he 
possetsed none of that negative insipidity of 
character, whose love might be regarded with 
indifference^ or whose resentment could be 
considered with contempt. In this it should 
seem the temper of his companions took the 
tinct ur e from his own; for he acknowledged 
in Che universe but two classes of objects, those 
of adoration the most fervent, or of aversion 
tbe most uncontrollable ; and it has been fre- 
quently asserted of him, that unsusceptible of 
indifference, often hating where he ought to 
have despised, he alternately opened his heart, 
and poured forth all the treasures of his un- 
detstending to such as were incapable of appre- 
idatiiw the homage, and elevated to the privile- 
fn of an adversary, some whq were unqualitied 
in talents, or by nature, for the honour of a 
contest so distinguished. 

** It is said that the celebrated Dr Johnson 
professed to * love a good hater,* — a tempera* 
ment that had singularly adapted him to cher- 
ish a pfepossession in favour of our bard, who 
perhaps fell little short even of the surly Doc- 
tor in this qualification, as long as the disposi- 
tkm to ill-will continued ; but the fervour of 
his passions was fortunately tempered by their 
Terratilitjr. He was seldom, never indeed im- 
nlaesble m his resentments, and sometimes, it 
MS been alleged, not inviolably steady in his 



engagements of friendship. Much indeed has 
been said of his inconstancy and caprices : but 
I am inclined to believe, they originated less 
from a levity of sentiment, than from an im- 
petuosity of^^ feeling, that rendered him prompt 
to take umbrage ; and his sensations of pique, 
where he fancied he had discovered the traces 
of unkindness, scorn, or neglect, took their 
measure uf asperity from the overflowings of 
the opposite sentiment which preceded them, 
and which seldom failed to regain its ascenden- 
cy in his bosom on the return of calmer reflec- 
tion. He was candid and manly in the avowal 
of his errors, and his avowal was a reparation. 
His native JiartS never forsaking him a mo- 
ment, the value of a frank acknowledgment 
was enhanced tenfold towards a generous mind, 
from its never being attended with servility. 
His mind, organized only for the stronger and 
more acute operation of the passions, was im- 
practicable to the efibrts of superciliousness 
that would have depressed it into humility, 
and equally superior to the encroachments of 
venal suggestions that might have led him into 
the mazes of hypocrisy. 

*' It has been observed, that he was far from 
averse to the incense of flattery, and could re- 
ceive it tempered with less delicacy than might 
have been expected, as he seldom transgressed 
in that way himself; where he paid a compli- 
ment, it might indeed claim the power of in- 
toxication, as approbation from him was always 
an honest tribute from the warmth and sincerity 
of his heart. It has been sometimes repre- 
sented by those who it should seem had a view 
to detract from, though they could not hope 
wholly to obscure that native brilliancy, which 
the powers of this extraordinary man had in- 
variably bestowed on every thing that came 
from his lips or pen, that the history of the 
Ayrshire ploughboy was an ingenious fiction, 
fabricated for the purposes of obtaining the in- 
terests of the great, and enhancing the merits 
of what in reaiity required no foiL The Cot- 
ter's Satur^ Night, Tam o' Shanter, and the 
Mountain iJaisy, besides a number of later 
productions, where the maturity of his genius 
will be readily traced, and whicn will be given 
the public as soon as his fnends have collected 
and arranged them, speak sufficiently for them- 
selves ; and had they fallen from a hand more 
dignified in the ranlcs of society than that of a 
peasant, they had perhaps bestowed as unusual 
a grace there, as even in the humbler shade of 
rustic inspiration from whence they really 
sprung. 

" To the obscure scene of Bums^ education, 
and to the laborious, though honourable sta- 
tion of rural industry, in which his parentage 
enrolled him, almost every inhabitant in the 
south of Scotland can give testimony. His 
only surviving brother, Gilbert Burns, now 
guides the ploughshare of his forefathers in 
Ayrshire, at a small farm near Mauchline;« 

« This reryretpeetable and very superior naa is bow 
removed to' i>OBBflrie8-tliiro. He renti lands on tks 
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■nd oar poet's ddett fon, (• kd of nine jtmn 
of age. whose csrly dispo«itiont alrrady prtn-e 
kiiD to be the inheritor of his father'^ tiitenti m 
well at indigence,) hat been dcatined bj hit 
Umilj to the humble employments of the 
loom.« 

** That Bums had receired no cliff «ieal eda. 
cationt and was acquainted nkith rhf Greek and 
Roman authors only through the medium of 
translations, is a fact that can be ifidi»puubly 
proven. 1 have seldom seen him st a lof s in 
cooTenation, unless where the drsd Urguages 
and their writers were the subje rt* of dihcus- 
non. When I have pressed him to tell me 
why he never took pains to acquire the Latin, 
in particuUr, a language which his happy me- 
mory had so soon enabled him (o be maftter of. 
be used only to reply with a smile, that he 
already knew all the Latin he desired to learn, 
and that waa, oamia vincit awior ; a phrase, that 
firom his writings and roost favourite pursuits, 
it should undoubtedly seem he was ntost 
thoroughly versed in ; but I really believe his 
classical erudition extended little, if any, 
further. 

** The penchant Mr Bums had uniformly 
acknowledged for the festive pleasures of the 
table, and towards the fairer and softer objects 
of nature's creation, has been the rallying point 
where the attacks of his censors, both pious 
and moral, have been directed ; and to these, 
it must be confessed, he showed himself no 
stoic. His poetical pieces blend with alternate 
bappiness of detscriptiun, the frolic spirit of 
the joy-inspiring bowl, or melt the heart to the 
tender and impassioned sentiments in which 
beauty always taught him to pour forth his 
own. But who would wi^ to reprove the 
faiiings he has consecmred with such lively 
touches of nature ? And where is the rugged 
moralist who will persuade us so far to * chill 
the genial current of the soul,' as to regret that 
Ovid ever celebrated his Corinna, or that 
Anacreon sung beneath his nne ? 

** I will not, however, undertake to be the 
apologist of the irregularities, even of a man 
of genius though I believe it is certainly un- 
derstood that genius never was free of irregu- 
larities, as that their absolution may in a great 
measure be justly claimei, since it is certain 
that the world had continued very stationary 
in its intellectual acquirements, had it never 
0ven birch to any but men of plain sense. 
Evenness of conduct, and a due regard to the 
decorums of the world, have been so rarely 
seen to move hand in hand with genius, that 
some have gone as far as to say, though there 
I cannot acquiesce, that they are even incom- 
patible; besides, the frailties that cast their 
shade over superior merit, are more conspicu- 
ously glaring, than where they are the attends 
ants of mere mediocrity : it is only on the gem 
we are disturbed to see the dust ; Uie pebble 

•Slats of Cloiebani, and to s tenant of the venerable J3t 

i 
• lUs destination to oow altsrsd. 



may be soiled, and we never mind it Tk 
eccentric intuitions of ffsniiiay loo aAn ^fiiU 
the soul to the wild effcrveaeenee of demni 
always unbounded, and aomcCinBCS cqmBj 
dangcroa* to the repose of ocbers aa fttil toili 
own. No wonder then if virtue beradf W 
sometimes lo^t in the Ujtze of kindling sail 
tion, or that the calm monitions of reaaoa wtn 
not found sufficient to fetter an imaginados, 
which scorned the narrow limits and rcstiietioai 
that would chain it to the level of ordiasry 
minds. The child of nature, the child of mq- 
sibility, unbroke to the refrigerarive precepts of 
philosophy, untaught always to vanquish the 
passions which were the only aouroe of kii 
frequent errors. Boms nmkas hia own artlm 
apology in terms onore forcible, than aD tht 
argumentatory vindications in the worid cooU 
do, in one of his poems, where he deUasatai, 
with his usual simplicity, the p rogre ss af Ui 
mind, and iu first expansion to the laaaom of 
the tutelary muse. 

* I saw thy pulse's maddening play. 
Wild send thee Pleasure's derioas way. 
Misled by Fanc>**8 meteor ray. 

By Passion driven ; 
But yet the light that led aatmy. 

Was light from Heav^** 

*< I have already transgrpssed ht beyond the 
bounds I had proposed to myself, on fint 
committing to paper these sketcfaea, which 
comprehend what at least I have been lad ta 
deem the leading features of Buma's mindaal 
character. A critique, either literaij or nmal, 
I do not aim at ; mine is wholly fulnlled, tf ia 
these paragraphs I have been able to delineata 
any of those strong traits that distinguished 
him, of those talents which raised him froai 
the plough, where he passed the bleak monfe 
ing of his life, weaving his rude wreaths of 
poesy with the wild field. flowers that apnuf 
round his cottsger to that enviable eminwwa 
of literary fame, where Scotland will k^f 
cherish his memory with delight ancl gratitodgs 
and proudly remember, that beneath her cold 
sky, a genius was ripened without care or cal« 
ture, that would have done bouonr to dia 
genial temperature of dimes better adaj^tod lo 
cherishing its germs; to the perfectmg of 
those luxuriances, that warmth of &nc¥ and 
colouring, in which he so eminently *»'«rr"H- 

<* From several paragraphs 1 have noticed ia 
the public prints, even since the idea of oeod* 
ing these thither was formed, I find prtfata 
animosities are not yet subsided, and envy boa. 
not yet done her part. I still truat that honeit 
fame will be affixed to Bums*s reputatioa^ 
which he will be found to have merited 1^ the . 
candid of his countrymen ; and where a kin- 
dred bosom is found that has been tauffht to 
glow with the fires that animated BunUi 
should a recollection of the impmdencea that 
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sullied hit brighter ijuaiificmtioiis interpose, let 
Jum remember «t the same time the imperfec- 
tion of all human exoellenee ; and leave those 
ineonaistendefl whieh alternately exalted his 
nature to the seraph, and sunk it again into 
jUie inan» to the tribunal which alone can inves- 
tigate the labyrinths of the human heart— 

' VThere they alike in trembling liope repose ;-« 
The bosom of his father, and his God.* 

GaAT*s Elxgt. 

'• Akkandali, Aug. 7, 1796." 



AfTBE this account of the life and personal 
character of Bums, it may be expected that 
aome inquiry should be made into his literary 
merits. It will not however be necessary to 
enter very minutely into this investigation. 
If fiction be, as some suppose, the soul of 
poetry, no one had ever less pretensions to the 
name of poet than Burns. Though he has 
displayed great powers of imagination, yet the 
aubjt-cts on which he has written, are seldom, 
if ever, imaginary ; his poems, as well as his 
letters, nuiy be considered as the effusions of 
bis sensibiuty, and the transcript of his own 
musings on the real incidents of his humble 
life. If we add, that they also contain most 
happy delineations of the characters, manners, 
and scenery that presented themselves to his 
obaervatioin we shall include almost all the 
aufagects of his muse. His writings may 
tberefimne be regarded as affording a great part 
of the data on which our account of his per- 
aonal character has been founded; and most 
pf the observations we have applied to the 
man, are applicable, with little variation, to 
tbenoet. 

The impression of his birth, and of his ori- 
ginal stalion in life, was not more evident on 
nia form and manners, than on his poetical 
productions. The incidents which form the 
Mibiecta of his poenjs, though some of them 
highly interesting, and susceptible of poetical 
iimigenr, are incidents in the life of a peasant 
who takes no pains to disguise the lowliness 
of his condition, or to throw into shade the 
ciicuinBtanoea attending it, which more feeble 
or more artificial minds would have endeavour- 
ed to conceal. The same rudeness and inat- 
tention appears in the iformation of his rhymes, 
which are frequently incorrect, while the 
meesure in which many of the poems are 
written haa little of the pomp or harmony of 
modem versification, and is indeed, to an 
JEngliah ear, strange and uncouth. The 
greater part of his earlier poems are written in 
the dialect of his country, which is obscure, if 
BOt'uninteliigible to Englishmen, and which, 
though it still adheres more or less to the 
speech of almost every Scotchman, all the 
polite and the ambitious are now endeavouring 
to banish from their tongues as well as their 
writings. The dse of it in composition na- 



turally therefore ealls up ideas of vulgarity in 
the mind. These singularities are incroised 
by the character of the .poet, who delights to 
express himself with a simplicity tlwt ap- 
proaches to nakedness, and with an unmeasured 
energy that often alarms delicacy, and some- 
tiroes offends taste. Hence, in approadiing 
him, the first impression is perhaps repulsive : 
there is an air of coarseness about him, whiehr 
is difficultly reconciled with our established 
notions of poetical excellence. 

As the reader, however, becomes better 
acquainted with the poet, the effects of his 
peculiarities lessen. He perceives in his 
poems, even on the lowest subjects, expressions 
of sentiment, and delineations of maoners, 
which are highly interesting. The scenery he 
describes is evidently taken from real life ; the 
characters he introduces, and the incidents he 
relates, haye the impression of nature and 
truth. His humour, though wild and rni 
bridled, is irresistibly amusing, and is some- 
times heightened in its effects oy the introduce 
tion of emotions of tenderness, with which 
genuine humour so happily unites. Nor is 
this the extent of his power. The reader, aa 
he examines fiuther, discovers that the poet i» 
not confined to the descriptive, the humorous, 
or the pathetic: he is found, as occasion offers, 
to rise with ease into the terrible and the 
sublime. Every where he appears devoid of 
artifice, performing what he attempts with 
little apparent effort ; and impressing on the 
offspring of hia famy the $tamp of ki» tmder* 
standingf. The reader, capable of forming i| 
just estimate of poetiad talents, discovers in 
these circumstances marks of uncommon 
genius, and is willing to investigate more 
minutely its nature and its claim to originality. 
This last point we shall examine first. 

That Burns had not the advantages of a 
classical education, or of any degree of ac 
quaintance with the Greek or Roman writers 
in their original dress, has appeared in the 
history of his life. He acquired, indeed, some 
knowledge of the French language, but it does 
not appear that he was ever much conversant 
in French literature, nor is there an^ evidence 
of his having derived any of his poetical stories 
from that source. With the English dassics 
he became well acquainted in the course of his 
life, and the effects of this acquainunoe are 
observable in his latter productions ; but the 
character and style of his poetry were fonned 
very early, and the model which he followed, 
in as far as he can be said to have had one^ is 
to be sought for in the works of the poets 
who have written in the Scottish dialect«»-in 
the works of such of them more especially, aa 
are familiar to the peasantry of Scotland. 
Some observations on these msy form a ptw 
per introduction to a mure particular exanuna. 
tion of the poetry of Burns. The studies of 
the editor in this direction are indeed very 
recent and very imperfect. It would have 
been imprudent for oim to have entered on 
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lliit futgeet >t all, but for the kindnen of Mr 
Kiniwy of Ochlertyre, whoM uiditance be i> 
,.nHid 10 acknuAltdiie, uiil Co whom thi Kuler 

foUowing imperfect iketch ol liteni^ conpo- 
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different, ditfered only in dulcet, tbe Guli 
tba one, like tbe Welch *nd Armoric in the 
Mher, being conGncd to tbe mountainoua dii- 
trieti.* The £iigli>b under the Edwudi. and 
the Scot! under WklUce Mid Bruce, (poke (be 
mat languid Wc nisj ubierve alto, that in 
Scodand tbe biitor; atcenda Co a period nearl/ 
u remote u in England. Bubour atid Blind 
Harry, Jime* the l-lrtt, Dunbar, Uuuglu,aiid 
idudwy, who lived in the fourtrentb, tifce«nth, 
and aiilecnth centuriet, were coeval with the 
father* of poetrv in England ; and in (he 
opinion of Mr Wharton, no) inferior to them 
in genint or in compoaicion. Though the 
language of the two cuuntrin gradually devi- 
ated front each ocher during Ibia period, yet 
the difference on the <rhote waa not coHiidera- 
Ue ; nor perhapa greater than beCveen the 
different dialecta of Che different parts of £ng- 



a 15+8, 

iriahing 



At the death ot Jimei the Fifth, 
Iba language of Scotland waa in a i 
eondition, wanting onlv writert in pi 
to thou in veru. Two circunmUnces, pro. 

C' ' oil on Che wbole, opentrd to prevent thii. 
firat waa tba jiaaiion of the Scoti for 
eMDpoaition In Laon j and ihg second, the 
BCeeuion of James Che Sixth to the Engtiib 
ihnuia. It may easily be imariued, that if 
Buchanan had devoted hia admirable talents, 
•van in part, to the cultivation of his native 
iMguc, as wai done by tbe revivers of letters 
in Italy, he would have lef^ compoaitioni in 
that language which miahc hare excited other 
Ben of geniui to have followed hia elample,-)- 
■nd given duration to the language itself. The 
onion of the two crowns in the person of 
Jama, overthrew all reasonable expectation of 
this kind. That monarch, seated on the 
English throne, would no loneer be addressed 
ia the rude dialect in whicli tbe Scottish 
dergj had so often insulted his dignitv. He 
Oeourafed Latin or English only, both of 
which heimded himself on writing with purity, 
thoort be himself nerer could acquire the 
B n g fi a h pronunciation, but spoke with a Scoc- 



nen of talents declined writing in ibeir native 
luiguag<e, which they knew was not acceptable 
to their learned and pedantic monarch ; and at 
■ time wben nadonal prejudice and enmity 
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prevailed to a great degree, they d 
tludy the niceciea ol the Knglista toifi^ 
though of ao much easier aequiaitios thaa s 
dead language. Lord Sdrlinf and DnmiBairi 
of llawihuniden, the only SeutiBen abo 
wrote poetry in thoae times, ware tiOfff^am. 
They studied tbe langu^e of Evlnd, mi 
composed in it with predsion and elegaatr. 
Thi'y Here bow.'ver the last of their tam/Oj- 
men who deserved to ba eonsideiad a« pom 
i» that century. The muses ot ScutLudsvik 



learned, enterprising, i . 

we impulB it to the Esnatidam of tha et . __ 
anient, or Co the tyrsnny of tbe houMOf SOait 
alter their restoration to che tbronef Ooabc- 
itf.a Chese cauaea operated, but they aaen B. 
Fijual to account for the effect. Itt riigh^ 
Binjilar distracdona and inijiiwaiinn linili plann. 
yet poetry Haurishcd there in •^ramtu&S 



sung, and 
ileled gnnd 



causes already mentioned, another mM be 
added, in areouniing fi» the torpor of Seotlilk 
liteiaCure_lbe want of a ^oper Tehidt (or 
mtn of geniui to enplay. The civil wan bid 
friKbCened away tbe Latin muae^ and M 
lundard had been eitabliahed of the Scottkh 
tongue, which was deviating itill brthnfisa 
the pure English idiom. 

The revival of literature In Seotlaod vaj 
be daied from the ettaUiabiDent of Aa iimjib. 
or rather from the extinction of the lafaUiw 
in 1715. The nations being finaUriMMpe- 
rated, it waa clearly seen that thnr tlNigM* 
niuatin tlie end incorporata alio; orntbwia- 
deed that the Scottish langu^s miMt ilwwil 
ate into a provincial idiom, t« be aTnjfii \j 
lid aim at diatinctioB in leltMi, 



Soon alter this, a band of m 

peered, who atudied tba EogUsli "*iitlf, «U 
imitMed their beauties, in tbe aame mana* 
aa they atudied the daasie* of Otaeea and 
Rome. They had admirable "*«^1i of ctB« 
position lately pretenled to ibam bj Ol 
wricen of the reign of Qneen Anne : patdci- 
laily in the penodkal papen poblMied kf 
Steele, Addison, and thiir asaodated Mmth. 
which circulated widely through Scotlaa^nl 
diffused every where a Caste for purity of Mrit 
and sentiment, and for critiod Jl- j .-uiff ,^ 
Ac length, the Scottish writeiv inecaaded in 
English composition, and a unica waa fblBid 
of the literary talents, as well aa of the 'rgjih 
tures of tbe two nations. On tliie ocbmIm 
■be poets took the lead. Whila Wanvy Rnat^* 
Dr Wallace, and their levned mm^m, 
were only Ujing in their intelleetMl mam, 
and studying to cleat themsdrea of their Scat' 
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dah idioms, Thomson, Mallet, and Hamilton 
of Baiigour, had made their appearance before 
t^ public, and been enrolled on the list of 
Jjnglish poets. The writers in prose follow- 
ed--4i numerous and powerful band, and 
poured their ample stores into the general 
stream of British literature. Scotland pos. 
Mssed her four universities before the acces- 
sion of James to the English throne. Im- 
mediately before the union, she acquired her 
psrochiaf schools. These establishments com- 
oining happilj together, made the elements of 
knowledge of easy acquisition, and presented 
a direct path, by which the ardent student 
might be carried along into the recesses of 
science or learning^. As civil broils ceased, 
•nd faction and prejudice gradually died away, 
• wider field was opened to literary ambition, 
ttid the influence of the Scottish institutions 
Ibr instruction, on the productions of the press, 
- became more and more apparent. 

It seems indeed probable, that the estublish- 
ment of the parocbial schools produced effects 
on the rural muse of Scotland also, which have 
not hitherto been suspected, and which, though 
less splendid iti their nature, are not however 
to be regarded as trivial, whether we consider 
the happiness or the morals of the people. 

There ^ is some reason to believe, that the 
original inhabitants of the British isles pos- 
sessed a peculiar and interesting species of 
music, which being banished from the plains 
by the successive invasions of the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, was preserved with 
the native race, in the wilds of Ireland and 
in the mountains of Scotland and Wales. 
The Irish, the Scottish, and the Welsh music, 
differ indeed from each other, but the differ- 
^ce may be considered as in dialect only, and 
probably produced by the influence of time, 
like the different dialects of their common 
language. If this conjecture be true, the Scot- 
tish music must be more immediately of a 
Highland origin, and the Lowland tunes, 
though now of a character somewhat distinct, 
must have descended from the mountains in 
remote ages. Whatever credit may be given 
to conjectures, evidently involved in great un- 
certainty, there can be no doubt that the 
Scottish peasantry have been long in posses- 
sion of a number of son^ and Uillads com- 
posed in^ their native dialect, and sung to 
their native music. The subjects of Uiese 
comj)ositions were such as most interested 
tlie simple inhabitants, and in the succession of 
time varied probably as the condition of society 
wied. During the separation and the hos- 
tility of the two nations, these songs and 
ballads, Si far as our imperfect documents 
enable us to judge, were chiefly warlike ; such 
as the Hunii* of Cheviot, and the Battle ^f 
Harlaw, After the union of the two crowns, 
when a certain degree of peace and tranquil- 
lity took place, the rural muse of Soouand 
breathed in softer accents. " In the want of 
twl evidence respecting the history of our 



songs," says Ramsajr of Ochtertvre, " recourse 
may be had to conjecture. One would be 
disposed to think, that the most beautiful of 
the Scottish tunes were clothed with new 
words after the union of the crowfis. The 
inhabitants of the borders, who had formerly 
been warriors from choice, and husbandmen 
from necessity, either quitted the country, or 
were transformed into real shepherds, easy in 
their circumstances, and satisfied with their 
lot. Some sparks of that spirit of chivalry 
for which they are celebrated by Froissart, re- 
mained sufficient to inspire elevation of senti- 
ment and gallantry towards the fair sex. The 
familiarity and kindness which had long sub- 
sisted between the gentry and the peasantry, 
could not all at once be .obliterated, and this 
connexion tended to sweeten rural life. In 
this state of iimocence, ease, and tranquillity 
of mind, the love of poetry and music would 
still maintain its ground, though it would na- 
turally assume a form congenhil to the more 
peaceful state of society. The minstrels, whose 
metrical tales used once to rouse the borderers 
like the trumpet's sound, had been, by an oi'der 
of the Legislature (1579), classed with rogues 
and vagabonds, and attempted to be suppressed. 
Knox and his disciples influenced the Scottish 
parliament, but contended in vain with her 
rural muse. Amidst our Arcadian vales, pro- 
bably on the banks of the Tweed, or some of 
its tributary streams, one or more original ge- 
niuses mayhave arisen who were destined to give 
a new turn to the taste of their countrymen. 
They would see that the events and pursuits 
which chequer private life were the proper sub- 
jects for popular poetry. Love, which had for- 
merly held a divided sway with glory and 
ambition, became now the master-passion of 
the soul. To portray in lively and delicate 
colours, though with a hasty hand, the hopes 
and fears that agitate the breast of the love-sick 
swain, or forlorn maiden, afford ample scope to 
the rural poet. Luve-songs, of which TibuUus 
himself would not have been ashamed, might 
be composed by an uneducated rustic with a 
slight tincture of letters ; or if in these songs 
the character of the rustic be sometimes assum- 
ed, the truth of character, and the language of 
nature, are preserved. With unaffected sim* 
plicity and tenderness, topics are urged, most 
likely to soften the heart ot a cruel and coj 
mistress, or to regain a fickle lover. Even in 
such as are of a melancholy cast, a ray of hope 
breaks through, and dispels the deep and settied 
gloom which characterizes the sweetest of the 
Highland hiinays, or vocal airs. Nor are these 
songs all plaintive; many of them are lively 
and humorous, and some appear to us coarse 
and indelicate. They seem, however, genuine 
descriptions of the manners of an energ:etic and 
sequestered people in their hours of mirth and 
festivity, though in their portraits some objeetai 
are brought into open view, which more nsti- 
dious pamters would have thrown into shade.*- ( 
** As those niral poeti amv^Co^ vccQBKnssQKi^ 
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not for gftin, tWir efro!»i:>nfi selHom exceeded ft 
lovr-fiuiift. or a liullail ut' Rat ire or humour, 
which, like tlic u (inis uf the elder iiiiiiKtrelt, 
were seldom ronmiitted to writiiifr, but trei- 
•und up ill the memory of their t'rieiidK and 
neighbour. Neither known to the leanicd 
nor patronized by the f^rcat, the«e nintic tiards 
lived and died in ob<('urity; and by a strange 
fatal ity, their story, and even their very names 
have l)een forgotten • When proper models 
fur puAtoral fiongH were produced, there would 
be no want of imitators. To succeed in this 
species of eom|>osition, soundness of under- 
standing and sensibility of heart were more re- 
quisite than tbghts of imu^in:ition or pomp of 
numbers. Oreut changes have certainly taken 
place in Scottish song- writing, though we can- 
not truce the sti-ps of this change ; and few of 
the pieces admired in Queen Mary's time are 
now to be dihcovered in modern collections. 
It is possible, though not probable, that the 
music miiy have remained nearly the same, 
though the words to the tunes were entirely 
new-modelled. ''f 

These conjectures are highly ingeniouf. It 
cannot, however, be presumed, that the state 
of ease and tranquillity described bv Mr Ram- 
lay took place among the Scottish peasantry 
immediately on the union of the crowns, or in- 
deed during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century. The Scottish nation, through all 
ranks, was deeply agitated by the civil wars, 
and the religious persecutions which succeeded 
each other iti that disastrous period ; it was 
not till after the revolution in IG88, and the 
subsequent establishment of their beloved form 
of church government, that the peasantry of 
the Lowlands enjoyed comparative repose ; and 
it is since that period that a great number of 
the most admired Scottish songs have b?en 
produced, though the tunes to which they are 
sung, are in general of much greater antiquity. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
peace and security derived from the Revolu- 
tion, and the Union, produced a favourable 
change on the rustic poetry of Scotland ; and 
it can scarcely be doubted, that the insutution 
of parish schools in 1696, b^ which a certain 
degree of instruction was diffused universally 
among the peasantry, contributed to this happy 
effect. 

Soon after this appeared Allan Ramsay, the 
Scottish Theocritus. He was bom on the 
high mountains that divide Clydesdale and 
Annandole, in a small hamlet by the banks of 
Giengonar, a stream which descends into the 
Clyde. The ruins of this hamlet are still 



♦ In the Pepys collection, there are a few Scottish 
•oiigt of the last otntory, bat the names of the authors 
•re ooC preserved. 

^fJSxhwt of a letter from Mr BanutM •fOehtertMre 
••/»# B4iior, Sept II, ITW. In the Bee, Vol. iCn. 
101. is a eommanication of Mr Ramsay, nooer the siana. 
tare of J. Raneule, whidi cmters into this autiject eome- 
vhat mora et lam. In that paper he fives his resNoos 
MrMMajr tfii aottttttty af BNny of the eelebratad 



shown to the inquiring tnwllcr.# He wn At 
son of ft peasant, and probably recdved Mch 
instniction as his pariah-aehool beitomd. ad 
the poverty of bis parents admitted, t Bummf 
made his apf>earance in Edinbuisht in tke be> 
winning of the present century, in tbe hoBble 
rhamctcr of an apprentice to ft barber; be wis 
then fourteen or fifteen yeara of age. By de- 
grees he acquired notice for his aodal dispoo- 
tion, and his talent for the oompoeition of 
verses in the Scottish idiom ; ana, cbu^giaf 
his profession for that of m bookaeUcr, be b^ 
came intimate with many of the Utonuty, ■ 
well as the guy and fashionable ehaiacCao tf 
his time. I Having published a voluma of 
poems of his own in 1721, which waa fiifoir- 
ably received, be undertook to make a ooUaft- 
tion of ancient Scottish poemip under the title 
of tRe Ever- Gree»t end waa afterwarda eneoor- 
aged to present to the world a coUection of 
Scottish songs. ** fVom what acNiroea be pro* 
cured them," says Ramsay of Ochtertyre, 
" whether from tradition or manaacriptf u aa- 
certain. As in the Ever-GrBtm, bemade lOM 
rash attempts to improve on the orisinali of 
bis ancient poems, he probaUy uaed atiU gmt* 
er freedom with the songs and ballade. Tke 
truth cannot, however, be known on thia pointy 
till manuscripts of the tongs printed bv him, 
more ancient than the present centuir, aliaU ke 
produced, or access be obtained to hia own pa- 
pers, if they are still in existence. To sevoal 
tunes which either wanted worda, or had wordi 
that were improper or imperfiect^ he or hii 
friends adapted verses worthy of the mclodioi 
they accompanied, worthy indeed crif the Roldoi 
age. These verses were perfectly inteui^ble 
to every rustic, yet justly admired by perMm 
of taste, who regarded them aa the genuine ofr 
spring or the pastoral muse. In some reopeeli 
Ramsay had advantages not poaae aa cd by poeli 
writing in the Scottish dialect in our dajL 
Songs in the dialect of Cumberland or Laaei^ 
shire, could never be popuhur, becauae theie 
dialects have never been spokni by persona of 
Cushion. But till the middle of the pmem 
century, every Scotsman, from the peer to the 
peasant, spoke a truly Doric language. It ii 
true the £ngUsb moralists and poets were by 
this time read by every person of conditioii, 
and considered as the standards for polite ooai- 
position. But, as national prejudices were itiU 



* See Campbell's Hittory ofPeetrwim SeetlmmM, a.M& 
t The father of Mr Ramsay was, Itlssaid, a woftasH 
in the lead-mines of the Earl oi Hopetoan,at ^^vi{ !!"■ 
The workmen at those miuea at present are of a veff 
luperior character to miners in generaL Tbev hsn 
only six hours of labonr In the dsy, and ItaTS tima if 
reading. They have a common library sapnorted by 
eontribution, containfaig eereral thousand vabnafc 
When this was instituted I have not learned. Thsv 
noiners are said to be uf a very sober and OMsral (fesn^ 
ter. Allan Ramsay, when very young, fa soaoaacd to 
have been a waeher of ore in these mines, -■'■"-" 

t *' He was ooevsl with Joseph MitehelL and Ms (W^ 
ettmali wits, who^ about 1719, publisbad a varr sssr 
miscellany, to which Dr Youoff, the autlMr afAl 
Night ThaugktB, preftxed a copy of versea." MMin^ 
^fm letierfnm Mr Bamt^ eflkkier^ U tkfMm^. 
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Btroncr, the busy, the learned, the gay, and the 
fair continued to apeak their native dialect* and 
that with an elegance and poignancy of which 
Scotsmen of the preaent day can have no just 
uotion. I am old enough to have conversed 
with Mr Spittal, of Leuchat, a scholar and a 
man of fashion, who survived all the members 
of the Union Parliament, in which he had a 
seat. His pronunciation and phraseology dif- 
fered as much from the common dialect, as the 
language of St James's from that of Thames 
Street. Had we retained a court and parlia- 
ment of our own, the tongues of the two sister 
kingdoms would indeed have differed like the 
Castiliau and Portuguese; but each would 
have its own classics, not in a single branch, 
but in the whole circle of literature. 

*< Ramsay associated with the men of wit 
and fashion of his day, and several of them at- 
tempted to write poetry in his manner. Per- 
sons too idle or too dissipated to think of 
compositions that required much exertion, 
succeeded very happily in making tender son- 
nets to fiivourite tunes in compliment to their 
mistresses, and transforming themselves into 
impassioned shepherds, caught the language of 
the characters they assumed. Thus, about the 
year 1731, Robert Crawfurd of Auchinames, 
wrote the modern song of Tweedside,* which 
has been so much admired. In 1743, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, the first of our lawyers who both 
spoke and wrote English elegantly, composed, 
in the character of a love-sick swain, a beauti- 
ful song, beginning. My sheep I neglected, I 
loMt wijf sheepJiook, on the marriage of his mis- 
tress. Miss Forbes, with Rondd Crawfurd. 
And about twelve years afterwards, the sister 
of Sir Gilbert wrote the ancient words to the 
tune of the Fhwers of the Forest,\hnd. supposed 
to allude to the battle of Flowden. In spite 
of the double rhvme, it is a sweet, and though 
in some parts allegorical, a natural expression 
of nadonal sorrow. The more modem words 
to the same tune, beginning, / have seen the 
sauling ^Jbrtune hequiJHng, were written long 
before by Mrs Cockburn, a woman of great 
wit, who outlived all the first group of literati 
of the present century, all of whom were very 
i'ond of her. 1 was delighted with her company, 
though when J saw her, she was very old. 
Mucn did she know that is now lost.** 

In addition to these instances of Scottish 
9ongs, produced in the earlier part of the present 
century, may be mentioned the ballad of Hardu 
ifitfto, by I^y Wardiaw ; the ballad of William 
and- Margaret ; and the song entitled the Birks 
t^Jmfemut^f by Mallet ; the love-song, begin- 
ning, For evert Fortune, wUt thou prove, pro- 
duf^ed by the youthful muse of Thomson ; and 
the exquisite pathetic ballad, the Braes of 
YttrroWf by Hamilton of Bangour. On the 
revival of letters in Scotland, subsequent to the 
Uuion» a very general taste seems to have pre- 



"' • BegfimlBfb WkmiiemiHet 4»e9 fhrmdiietoM ! 
f Bsgiomnfc /sfi.>air# a WKwy at em ewes-mUking, 



vailed for the national songs and mnsic. <' For 
many years,** says Mr Ramsay, « the singing of 
songs was the great delight of the higher and 
middle order of the people, as well as of the 
peasantry ; and though a taste for Italian music 
has intenered with this amusement, it is still 
very prevalent Between forty and fifty years 
ago, the common people were not only exceed- 
ingly fond of songs and ballads, but of metrical 
history. Often have I, in my cheerful mom 
of youth, listened to them with delight, when 
reading or reciting the exploits of Wallace and 
Bruce against the Southrons, Lord Hailes 
was wont to call Blind Harry their BihU, he 
beiTig their great favourite next the Scriptures. 
When, therefore, one in the vale of life felt the 
first emotion of genius, he wanted not models 
sui generis. But though the seeds of poetry 
were scattered with a plentiful hand among the 
Scottish peasantry, the product was probably 
like tiiat of pears and apples — of a thousand 
that sprung up, nine hundred and fifty are so 
bad as to set the teeth on edge ; forty-five or 
more are passable and useful ; and the rest of 
an exquisite flavour. Allan Ramsay and 
Burns are wildings of this last description. 
They had the example of the elder Scottish 
poets ; they were not without the aid of the best 
English writers ; and, what was of still mora 
importance, they were no strangers to the book 
of nature, and to the book of Gk>d." 

From this general view, it is apparent that 
Allan Ramsay may be considered as in a great 
measure the reviver of the rural poetry of his 
country. His collection of aiiaent Scottish 
poems under the name of The EveT'Green, hia 
collection of Scottish songs, and his ownpoems* 
the principal of which is the Crentle Shepherdp 
have been universally read among the peasantry 
of his country, and have in some degree super* 
seded the adventures of Bruce and Waljace» 
as recorded by Barbour and Blind Harry. 
Bums was well acquainted with all of theseu 
He had also before him the poems of Fergusson 
in the Scottish dialect, which have been produc- 
ed in our own times, and of which it will be 
necessary to give a short account. 

Fergusson was born of parents who had it in 
their power to procure him a liberal education, 
a circumstance, however, which in Scotland^ 
implies no very high rank in society. From 
a well written and apparently authentic account 
of his life,* we leant that he spent six years 
at the schools of Edinburgh and Dundee and se* 
veral years at the universities of Edinburgh and 
St Andrew's. It appears that he was at one time 
destined for the Scottish church ; but as he ad- 
vanced towards manhood, he renounced that 
intention, and at Edinburgh entered the office 
of a writer to the signet, a title which desig- 
nates and separates a higher order of Scottish 
attorneys. Fergusson had sensibility of mind^ 
a warm and generous heart, and talents for so- 

* In the Sapplemeatta the EnejfclopediaBriianmieiik 
Sm nbo. CawtpbeUa IntrMtmtim to ike Hister%^f^ 
etrjf te SMkMi^ See ^VC^ 
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cietyi of die mof C Httractive kind. To such ft 
man no bituation could be more dangerous thiin 
that in which lie \vh<« placed. The exceMeii 
into which he whn led, impaired hi» t'veble coii- 
•titutiuti, and he sunk under them in the 
month ok' OctohiT, 1774', in bis '^'M or 2ii\\ 
year. Bums was not acquainted with the 
poems ol* (his youthful genius when he him- 
sell' bogan to u rite poetry ; and when he lirst 
•aw them, he had renounced the muses, iiut 
while he resided in the town of Irvine, meeting 
with FeryuswtCs Scottish Poenu, he informs 
us that be ** strung bis lyre anew with emulat- 
ing vigour.'** Touched by the sympathy ori- 
ginating in kindred genius, and in the forebo<l- 
ings of similar fortune, Bums regarded Fergus- 
son with a partial and an alFectionatc admira. 
tion. Over his grave he erected a monument, 
■s has already been mentioned ; and his poems 
he has in several instances, made the subjects 
of h s imitation. 

From this account of the Scottish poems 
known to Bums, those who are acquainted 
with them will see they are chieHy humorous 
or pathetic ; and under one or other of those 
descriptions most of his own poems will class. 
Let us compare him with his predecessors un- 
der each of these points of view, and close our 
examination with a few general observations. 

It has frequently been observed, that Scot- 
land has produced, comparatively speaking, few 
writers who have excelled in humour. But 
this observation is true only when applied to 
those who have continued to reside in their 
own country, and have confined themselves to 
composition in pure English ; and in these cir- 
eumstances it admits of an easy explanation. 
The Scottish poets, who have written in the dia- 
lect of Scotland, have been at all times remark- 
ftble ford welling on subjects of humour, in which 
indeed some of them have excelled. It would 
be easy to show, that the dialect of Scotland 
having become provincial, is now scarcely suit- 
ed to the more elevated kinds of poetry. If 
we may believe that the poem of C/irutu Kirk 
of the Grene was written by James the First 
of Scotland,! this accomplished monarch, who 
had received an English education under Hen- 
ry the Fourth, and who bore arms under his 
gallant successor, gave the model on which the 
greater part of the humorous productions of 
the rustic muse of Scotland had been formed. 
Chrislit Kirk of the Grene was reprinted by 
Ramsay, somewhat modernized in the ortho- 
graphy, and two cantos were added by him, in 
which he attempts to carry on the design. 
Hence the poem of King James is usually 
printed in Ramsay's works. The royal bard 



* Seep.xxxi. 

f Notwithstanding the evidence produced on this'sub- 
Ject by Mr Tytler, the Editor acknowledgpea his being 
somewhat of a sceptic on thin point. Sir David Dalrym. 
pie inclines to the opinion that it was written by his 
soccesaor James the Fifth. There are difficulties attend- 
tag this supposition also. Baton the subject of bcoU 
tidi AutiquiUes the Editor is an inoompetnit jodga. 



describes, in the first euito^ a nntfedaiiee^ ud 
afterwards a contention in arrhery^ ending is 
an affray. Ramsay relates the leslontion of 
concord, and the renewal of the riual spoftt 
with tiie humours of a country wedduBft 
Tliough each of the poets describes the man- 
ners of his respective age, yet in the whole 

I piece there is a very sufficient uniformity ; a 

. striking proof of the identity of character ia 
the Si'otiish peasantry at the two periods^ dis> 
taut from each other three hundred ^rears. It 
is an honourable distinction to this body of 
men, thiit their cliaracter and maiinen, very 

I little embcliibhed, have been found to be sus- 
ceptible of an amusing and interesting species 
of poetry ; and it must appear not a little ca- 
rious, that the single iiatioii of modem Europe 
which possesses an original poetry, should have 
received the model, followed by their mstie 
bards, from the monarch on the Uirone. 

The two additional cantos to CbriMtis Kirk 
of the Grene, written by Ramsay, though ob- 
jectionable in point of delicacy, are among the 
happiest of his productions. His chief excel- 

: lence indeed, lay in the description of rural 
characters, incidents, and scenery ; for he did 
not possess any very high |>owers either of im- 
agination or of understanding. He was well 
a«*quainted with the peasantry of Scotland, 
their lives and opinions. The subject 
Wiis in a great measure new ; his talents 
were equal to the subject, and he has 
shown that it may be happily adapted to 
pastoral poetry. In his GaUk Shepherd^ the 
characters are delineations from naturCf the 
descriptive parts are in the genuine style of 
beautiful simplicity, the passions and affiectioos 
of rural life are finely portrayed, and the 
heart is pleasingly interested in the happiness 
that is bestowed on innocence and virtue. 
Throughout the whole there is an air of reality 
which the most careless reader cannot but per- 
ceive ; and in fact no poem ever perhaps acquir- 
ed so high a reputation, in which truth receiv- 
ed so little embellishment frcun the imagination. 
In his pastoral songs, and his rural tales, Ram- 
say appears to less advantage, indeed, but still 
with considerable attraction. The story of the 
Monk and the MiUefs Wife, though somewhat 
licentious, may rank with the happiest produc- 
tions of Prior or La Fontaine. But when he 
attempts subjects from higher life, and aims at 
pure English composition, he is feeb.e and 
uninteresting, and seldom even reaches medio- 
crity.* Neither are his familiar epistles and 
elegies in the Scottish dialect entitled to much 
approbation. Though Fergusson bad higher 
powers of imagination than Kamsay, his genius 
was not of the highest order; nor did his 
leaniing, which was considerable, improve his 
genius. His poems written in pme En^h, 
in which he often follows classical models, 
though superior to the English poems of Ram- 
say, seldom rise above mediocrity ; but in those 

•a—The MenUng In imvh m ^ fto 
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verj (ucceufuL Ha wu, in general, howcTor, 
IcM b>ppT Cfaao BBnmjr in tbe •ubjeeti of hii 
'le spent the frealer part of fait life 



Higb-bnd tbongh be ii, be ii bowerer Ml ot 



Scottuh poema are rhie% founded . . 
cidenta of a town life, which, tfaoagh they are 
not ausceptibte of hamonr, do not admit of 
(boM delinestioni of leenei; and raannen, 
wbich Tiriff the rund poetry of Ranuuty, and 
which 10 agreeably amute the itncy and iiilsreat 
the heart The town eclogues of Fergiuaon, 
if He may so denominate them, are howeter 
Uthfiil to nature, and often distinguished by a 
very happy vein of humour. His poema enli- 
tled 7Xc Da/i Dag; The Xin,; Birlk- dai; ia ' 
Edinburgh, leilh ftjMf, and ThlHallow Fair. 
will justify Ihig charai'ter. In these, particu- 
larly in the last, he imiuced Chrittit Kirk o/Ihe 
Grene, SI Ramsay hud done before him. His 
Addrat to tht Tron-hirk BeU is an exquisite 
piece of humour, wbiih Burnn has scarcely ex< 
(xllad. In appreciating tbe genius of j'ergui- 
■on, it ought to be reciillecled, that his poems 
are tbe careless effusions of an irregular tfaough 
amiable young man, who nrure fur the periodic I 
cal papers of (he day, and who died in early 

Sutfa. Had hia life been prolonged ntider 
ppier circumstances of fortune, he would 
probably hai-e risen to much higher reputation. 
-He might ha»e encelled in rural poetry, for 
though his professed pastorals on the establish- 
ed Sicilian model, are s'ule arid uninteresting, 
Tht Farmer'a Ingle,' which may be considered 
Bi a Svutlish iiaitoral, ia the happiest of sU his 
productions, and certainly "ATts the archetype of 
the CoUa't Saturday NighL FergUBSori, and 
more especially Bums, have shown, thHt the 
character and manners of the peasantry of 
Scotland, of the present times, are as well 
adented to poetry, as in the dsys of Itamsuy, or 
of the author of Cirtiftt iTir^ of tht Grent. 

The humour of Burns is of a richer vein (ban 
that of Ramaay or Fergusson, both uf whom, 
a« he himself informs us, he had "frequently 
In bis eye, but rather with a view lo kindle at 
tbeir flume, than to servile imilti'ion " His 
descriptive powers, whether the ulijects on 
which they are emplo)ed be comic or tcrioti;, 
animate, or inanimate, are of the highest orilrr. 
— A superiority ul this kind is essential to 
every species of poetical excellence. In one 
of bis earlier poems bis plan seem* to be 
to Inculcate a lesaon of contentment on the 
lowet classea of society, by showing that 
their superiors are neitlier much better nor 
happier than themselves ; a»d this he chooses 
to execute in tbe form of a dialogue between 
two dogs. He introduces tbis dialogue by an 
account of tbe persons and churBciers uf tbe 
speakers. The first, whom hefaasnamed Caiar, 
ia a dog of condition : — 



" At kirk or market, mill or smlddfe, 
Nae lamed tyke, tho' e'er saa duddla. 
But he wad stao't. as glad ID see him, 



gat him friends In Ilka pLace ; 
breast was white, his towsia back 
clad wi' coal o" glossy black; 
ovfv totj, wT ujrward curl. 



SC, 



Never wer« Iwa dogt so exquisitely delineat- 
ed. Their gambols, before they sit down to 
■noislize, are described with an equal degree of 
happiness ; and through the whole dialogue, 
the character, as well as the different condition 
I of tbe two speakers, it kept in view. I'he 
speech of XaaM, in which be enumerates tbe 
comforts of the poor, gives the following ac- 
count of their merriment on the lint day ol 



•* That merry day the year begins. 
They bar the door on frosty winds i 
The na)>py reeks wl' mantling renm. 



And sheds a heart'inspirin' stemn; 
The lunlin pipe, and aneeshin' mill. 
Are handed round wi' right guld-wlll ; 
'I'he rarty auld folks crackiu' erouse, 



Of all the animals who have moraliaedon hn. 

man affair* since the days vf JCsoji. the dug 
seems best entitled lo this privilege, as well from 
bis superior sagacity, as nom his being, more 
ilion any other, tbe friend and associate of man. 
The dogs of Burns, eiceping in their taleni 
for moralizing, are downright dogs ; and not 
like Ihe horses of Swift, or the Hind and Pan- 
(A(r of Dryden, mcnin tbe shape of brutes. It 
ia this circumstance tfaat heigbtens tbe humour 
of tbe dialogue. The " twa dogs " are con- 
stantly kept before our eyes, and tbe conrrait 
between their form and character as dogs, and 
tbe sagacity of their conversation, hei^Iena 
the humour, and deepens the impression of 
the poet's satire. Though in this poem the 
chiet excellence may be considered as humour, 
yet great luleius are displayed in ita cranposi- 
tion ; the happiest powers of descriplioii and 
the deepest insight into the human heart* 

porluaily ut BMvdaliDM «Hfn with t ilmiife geDtlemia, 
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jatppnTtio I , -- 

lineuoi nil Mniibilit; frnucntly impel* fain 
to introdim iota lulqccU of humour, emotloiM 
of tenderneu or of pitj ; juid, where oceniOB 
•dnin, he ia ■ometimei aurixd on la exert lh« 
bigber powen of imegiiuuon. In iiKb In- 
lUncMhe leavea thepocletyol IUintij| and of 
FcrguMon. and auuciale* himicif witb the 
muCen of English poetiy, whuu laoguigc ha 
freqinnllj aHuniei. 

Of tha uoioii of tendemen uid bum^^cx- 
amplei maT be found in The Dtarh <ni^^i^ 
Word* oj poor Mmila, in Th, ntd l^f'' 
NtK-Ytart Morning SaliUalinH to t^Wart 
JKuyie, and ill many other of bit poem. The 

Sauc of whiilijf ie > faraurite lubjert wilh 
urna. To tbii be dedicate* hi* poem of 
Srolch DrinL After mentiouing it* rhe«ring 
infiuence in a vuietj of lituatioiia, be deiciibeB, 
wilh UDEular livelineaa and power of fancy, iu 
-•:— "<-•"•" effect* ou the blackamith working 
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Anin, hmrmtr, ha data imta 



ii ao aiMple a fotm. Thalin. 



•fMmpbai 



mitber! 



" ScolJiiid. my auld, r e ap a t led b 
Tbuunli nhylea ye amimtf youi 
'Till Hlxrn yoH rit, on crsfa o' haws 

Y* lio* jour dam ; 
Frmiam Hiid IKkab gaiig ibacbbar. 

Tali' aff joui dnm !■ 



Of thi* 



nion of bumoor, with tka bigbcr 



" Na* mercy, then, for tii 
The bramnle, bnlnie, plough! 
Bring* hard ''' ""' 

nu block on 



W< 



r,„g«ndrc«l 
laome uuniour. 






On anotber occaiJon,* choosing 
whisky above wine, be introduce* u companion 
belween the natirei of more gertioi dimes, lo 
whom the vine fumiahea their beverage, and 
bi« own countrymen who drinli the spirit ol 
malt. The deacription of ' " 
bumoroiu; 



" But bring a Scolaman frae his hill. 
Clap in hia c^eek n Highland cill,-' 
Say, auch 1* royal George-s will. 

He hM naa though 



An' there's ihe toe ; 



•' Nae cauid faint-beBrled doubtinga tea*e lilinj 
Death camsa — wl' fearleBi eye he sees him ; 
Wl' bluidy hand a welcome gies him. 
And when he fa's 
jght D' breatliing lea 
In faint htizzas, " 



lUewlUi 

thutlMlui 
SDMIItyu 



probably btaa at tli^ tsch of A; 
iBeSlflutiklljr thflume In tbe bii[h Kr 



or high. 



" Tlui JathllT-i Etnti 



the Veil, one of tfie happiest of bi* produ^ 
tioiia. Alter repronching tbi* teirible bong 
with all hia "doings" and miadecd*, in th« 
course of whii'li he paue* through a (ciiei 
of Scottish a u pent i I ion), Hnd rises at times 
into s high strain uf poetry ; he concludes this 
address, dtlivered in a tone of great faioiliaiin, 
not allogellier uinniied with apprehouiou, In 
the folloning words : 

" But, fiire ye wol, auld NIrkie-lwn 
O w»d ye Uk u thoniiit an' men' ! 
Yeublina might- 1 dinim ken- 



fur your >ake '. 

ne*a are here n 

intermixed, that it is impoasible to cay 



Humour and teiidrmeaa are here to bappilj 

preponderates. 

lerguBBon wrote ■ dialogue between tbe 
Cautaeay and the Flamtaiut,' of Edinburgh. 
Thi* probably suggested to Buma hi* dialogiM 
belween Che Old mid New Bridge over the river 
Ayr.f The nulure ot such subjects require* 
that ihey shall lie treated humorously, and 
FerguBson has nllempied nothing beyond this. 
Though the Catuiaay and the Ptai 
talk together, no attempt i* made tc 
the speskers. A "Ctidie"t beard tbe o 
•acioii, and reported it to the poet. 

In the dialogiie between tlie Brigt of Agr, 
Bums himself is the auditor, and the time and 
occasion on which it occurred is related with 

Ereat circumstantiality. The poet, "preaaM 
y care," or "inspired by whim," had left hit 
bed in the toun of Ayr. and wandered out 
alone in the darkness and solitude of a winter 
night, lo the mouth of the river, where tb* 
■tUlnesB u'B* iiiterTii[ited only by Ibe rushinf 
sound of the iuHux of the tide. It was after 
midnight. The Dungeon-ctiMrkt had struck 
two, and the sound had been repeated by 
Wallace- Tower. J All else was husUd. Tha 
moon shone btightly, and 



*;ivc 
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In thtt titaatioOf the tistraing iMrd bean the 
^diuiging tugh" of mngi moving through the 
air, and speedilj he perceives two beings 
reared, the one on t^e Old, the other on tibe 
New Bridge^ whose form and attire he de- 
ecribiee, a»d whose convenntioa with each 
other he refaearset. These genii enter into a 
eomparison of the respective edifices over 
which thev preside, and afterwards, as is usual 
between the old and young, compare modem 
characters and manners with those of past 
times. They differ, as may be expected, and 
taunt, and scold each other in broad Scotch. 
This conversation, which is certainly humor- 
ous, may be considered as a proper business of 
the poem. As the debate runs high, and 
threatens serious consequences, all at once it 
is interrupted by a new scene of wonders ; 



-'* all before their sight 



A fSsiry train appear'd in order bright ; 
Adown the glittering stream they featly danced ; 
Bright to the moon tneir various dresses glanced ; 
They footed o*er the wat'ry glass so neat, 
The infant ice scarce bent beneath their feet ; 
While arts of minstrelsy among them rung. 
And soul-ennobled Bards heroic ditties sung,*' 



*' The Genius of the Stream in front appears, 
A venerable chief, advanced in yeara ; 
His hoary head with water-lilies cro\Mi*d, 
His manly leg with garter tangle bound.'* 

Next follow a number of other allegorical 
beings, among whom are the four seasons. 
Rural Joy, Plenty, Hospitality, and Courage. 

" Benevolence, with mild benignant air, 
A female fonn, came from the towers of Stair : 
Learning and Worth in equal measures trode. 
From simple Catrine, their long-loved abode : 
Last, white-robed Peace, crown'd with a hazel 

wreath. 
To rustic Agriculture did bequeath 
The broken iron instrument of Death ; 
At sight of whom our Sprites forgat their kin- 
dling wrath.** 

This poem, irregular and imperfect as it is, 
displays various and powerful talents, and may 
serve to illustrate the genius of Burns. In 
particular, it affords a striking instance of his 
being carried beyond his original purpose by 
the powers of imagination. 
^ In Feigusson's poem, the Plainsionea and 
Catuewajf contrast the characters of the dif- 
ferent persons who walked upon them. Bums 
probably conceived, that, by a dialogue be- 
tween the Old and New Bridge, he might 
form a humorous contrast between ancient and 
modem manners in the town of Ayr. Such a 
dialogue could only be supposed to pass in the 
stillness of nk^ht ; and this led our poet into a 
description of a midnight scene, which excited 
in a high degree the powers of his imagination. 
During the whole dialogue the scenery is pre- 



sent to his fimey, nd at leogth it suggests to 
him a fury danee of aerial beings, nnder tte 
beams of the moon, by which the wrath of dM 
Genii of the Bnff$ (fAyr is appeased. 

Inoongruous as the different parts of tbh 
poem are, it is not an incongruity diet dlt^ 
pleases t and we have only to regret that tte 
poet did not bestow a little pains Id wMng 
the figures more correct, and m smooth^ tiio 
versification. 

The epistles of Bums, in which may be in- 
cluded his Dedication to O. H^ Esq. mscover, 
like Ui other writings, the powers of a supe- 
rior ontestanding. lliey display deep insight 
into hnasan nature, a gay and happy stndn of 
reflection, great independence of sentiment, 
and generosity of heart It is to be re^tted, 
that in his Hoh/ Fair, and in some of his other 
poems, his humour degenerates into personal 
satire, and is not sufficiently guarded in other 
respects. The HaUowten, of Bums is free 
from every objection of this sort. It is inter- 
esting not merely from its humorous descrip- 
tion of manners, but as it records the spells 
and charms used on the celebration of a festL 
val, now, even in Scotland, falling into neglect, 
but which was once observed over the greater 
part of Britain and Ireland.* These charms 
are supposed to afford an insight into futurity, 
especially on the subject of marriage, the most 
interesting event of mral life. In the Hal- 
loween, a female, in performing one of the 
spells, has occasion to go out by moonlight to 
dip her shift- sleeve into a stroum running to- 
wards the South.f It was not necessary for 
Bums to give a description of this stream. 
But it was the character of his ardent mind to 
pour forth not merely what the occasion re- 
quired, but what it admitted ; and the tempta- 
tion to describe so beautiful a natural olyect 
by moonlight, was not to be resisted— 

*< Whyles owre a linn the bumie plays, 
As through the glen it wimpl't ; 
Whyles round the rocky scar it strays : 

Whyles in a wiel it dimpl't; 
Whyles glitterM to the nigntl}' rays, 

\vi' bickering dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes. 
Beneath the spreading hazel. 

Unseen that night 

Those who understand the Scottish dialect 
will allow this to be one of the finest instan- 
ces of description which the records of poetry 
afford. — Though of a very different nature, it 
may be compared, in point of excellence, with 
Thomson's description of a river swollen by 
the rains of winter, bursting through the 
streights that confine its torrent, ** boiling, 
wheeling, foaming, and thundering along. "^ 

In pastoral, or, to speak more correctly, in 
mral poetry, of a serious natural. Burns ex« 



* III Ireland it is still celebrated. It is not quite in 
disuse in Waleit. 

t See page 115. t See Ttiomson's JV inter. 
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criled cqiuJly at in that of a hunioroas kindt 
and. uung leti of the ScoCtitb dialect <n bia 
aeriouM |»oeiiis he becofnes mora generally in- 
tcHiicibltf. it iH difficult to decide whether ik§ 
AiiUreM$ to a Mom»e wKoat mesi wot iwrmtd up 
with Uf plouyh,^ nliuuld he conaidered as aen- 
ous or cuiuir. Be ibiM as it niav, the poam ia 
one of the hapuiest and moat nniahed of hia 
nnxliurtioiM. if we umile at the ** bickeriog 
brattle" of thin little flying animal, it isaamila 
of tenderneHS and |iity. The deMriptive part 
in Hdminiblc : the inoml reflections iHMUtiful, 
and urising directly out of the occasion ; and 
in the conclusion there is a deep melancholy, 
a sentiment of doubt and dread, that arises to 
the sublime. The Addreu to a Mtiumlam 
Daixjft turned down with the plough, f is a poem 
of the same nature, though somewhat inferior 
in point of ori^nality, as well ok in the interext 
produced. To extract out of inridents so 
common, and seeminj^ly so trivial as these, so 
line u train of sentiment and imagery, is the 
surest proof, as well as the nittst brilliant 
triumph, of original geiiiu*. The Vuion, in 
two cuDtos. from which a beautiful extract is 
taken by Mr Mackenzie, in the 97th number 
of the Lounger J is a poem of great and various 
excellence. The o))ening, in which the poet 
describes his own state of mind, retiring in the 
evening, wearied, from the labours of the day, 
to moralize on his conduct aiid prospectx, is 
truly interesting. The chamber, if we may 
so term it, in which he sits down to muse, is 
an exquisite painting; 

** There, lanely. bv the inglo dicek, 
1 sjil and eyt-<l the spewing reek, 
TiiJit fiird wi* lioust -provoking smeek 

That auld cluy biggin ; 
An* heard the restless rattens sqiieuk 

About the riggin.** 

To reconcile to our imagination the entrance 
of an aerial being into a mansion of this kind, 
required the powers of Burns — he, however, 
succeeds. Coila enters, and her countenance, 
attitude, and dre^is, unlike those of other spiri- 
tual beings, are distinctly portrayed. To 
the painting on her mantle, on which is de- 
picted the most striking scenery, as well as the 
most distinguished characters, of his native 
country, some exceptions may be made. The 
m:mtle of Coila, like the cup of Thvrsis,| and 
the shield of Achilles, is too mucn crowded 
with Hgure^t. and some of the objects repre- 
sented upon it are scarcely admissible, accord- 
ing to the principles of design. The generous 
temperament of Bums led him into these 
exuberances. In his second edition he en. 
larged the number of figures originally intro- 
duced, that he might include objects to which 
he was attached by sentiments of affection, 
gratitude, or patriotism. The second i>ttaa. 



Of caato of tU* |_ 

her sapcriotendanee ^ Ua iafrat gonoi^ aai 
in which iIm raeoncilca Urn to tb chaneter 
of a bard, ia an alaratad and aolcnui atrain off 
pootry» nnkiof in all raa po c t a , rirtpfin g Aa 
Dannonr of nnmbera, wJtn the hlgbcr pcodae- 
tions ot tha EngUah mnio. Tho condadJM 
stania, coroparM with that already ^ooteai 
will show to what a height Boma riaca m this 
poem, from the pobt at which ho act o«t:~ 



♦Pagre 117. f Pnff« UU 

X See tho first IdyVium of l^ieocritai. 



•• ^Md wear HboM Mta-aha ioleBai raid. 
And bound the koify raond my kead; 
The poUshHl laaTea. and barriaa rad» 

Did rmtlinff play s 
And, like a passing thoaaht, she fled 

In light away.** 

In varioof poema Boma haa CExhibited dba 
picture of a mind under the deep impresiiooi 
of real sorrow. Tlie LamenU the Odt to Bam, 
DifxpondeHcg, and Wmter, a Dtrpe^ are of thk 
character. In the first of these poema the 
eighth stanza, which describes a aleepleai night 
from anguish of mind, is particularly strikiiig; 
Bums often indulged in those mebncboiy 
views of the nature and condition of man, 
which arc so congenial to the temperament of 
sensibility. The poem entitled iLni aaot laedi 
to Mourn, affords an instance of this kind, and 
Tlie Winter Night* is of the same deacriptioBt 
The last is highly characteristic, both of tha 
f emper of mind, and of the condition of Burna 
It begins with a description of a dreadful stonn 
on a night in winter. The poet repieeenti 
himself as lying in bed, and listeninff to its 
howling. In this situation, he naturally turns 
his thoughts to the ovrie\ Cattle^ and the §ilhf\ 
Sheept exposed to all the violence of the tern* 
pest. Having lamented their fate, he proceeds 
m the following : 

*< Ilk happing bird— wee helpless thing ! 
I'hat in the merrv months o* spring, 
DeliglUed me to hear thee sine, 

What comes o' thee? 
Whare wilt thou cow'r thy chitteiing wing. 

An* dose thy e*e ?'* 

Other reflections of the same nature occur 
to his mind ; and as the midnight moon, 
« muffled with clouds,** casts her dreary light 
on his window, thoughts of a darker and mors 
melancholy nature crowd upon him. In this 
state of mind, he hears a voice pouring through 
the gloom, a solemn and plaintive strain of re- 
flection. The mourner compares the fury of 
the elements with that of man to his brothei 
man, and finds the former light in the balance. 



• See p. 117. 

♦ Ourie. ont.Iying.' Ourit Cattle, Cattle that are on- 
houged nil winter. 

t SiUu is in this, as in other places, a term of eompat- 
sion and endearniwnt 
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^ Sm iterii Opprasi<ni« iron grip. 
Or mad AmbiUon^ gory haiid, 
fitfuUiig, like blood>huuiids from the dip, 
• Woe, want, aud minder, o'er the lano.'* 

He ponues this train of reflection throngh a 
▼ariety of particulara, in the course of which 
be introdueM the foUow>ng auimated apo- 
atropbe: 

O ye ! who sunk in beds of down. 

Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 

Think, for a moment, on nis wretched fute, 

Whom friends and fortune quite disown ! 
HI- satisfy *d luen Nature's clamorous call, 

Stretched on his straw he lays him down to sleep, 
While thro* the ragged roof and chinky wall. 

Chill o*er his sliuobers piles the drifty heap.*' 

The strain of sentiment which runs through 
this poem is noble, though the execution is un- 
equal, and the yersificatioii is defective. 

Am<mg the serious poems of Bums, TTie 
CoUai'9 Saiurday Nipht is perhaps entitled to 
the first rank. The Farmer's Ingle of Fergus, 
•on evidently suggested the plan of this poem, 
as has been already mentioned ; but after the 
plan was formed, JBurns trusted entirely to his 
own powers for the execution. Fergusson's 
poem is certainly very beautiful. Jt has all 
the charms which depend on rural characters 
and manners happily portrayed, and exhibited 
under drcumstaiices highly grateful to the im- 
agination. 7%c Former's Imjle begins with 
diescribing the return of evening. The toils of 
the day are over, and the farmer retires to his 
comfortable fire-side» The reception which he 
and bis men-servants receive from the careful 
bouse-wife, is pleasingly described. After 
their supper is over, they begin to talk on the 
rural events of the day. 

•< *Bout kirk and market eke their tales gae on, 
How JiK'k woo'd Jenny here to be his bride ; 

And there how Marion for a bastard son, 
Upon the cutty-stool wj:s forced to ridoi 

The waefu* scauld o* our Mess John to bide. 

The " Guidame** is next introduced as forming 
a circle round the fire, in the midst of Ler 
grand-children, and while she spins from the 
rock, and the spindle plays on her *' russet lap," 
she is relating to the young ones tales of 
witches and ghosts. The pott exclaims, 

** O mock naihis my friends ! but rather mourn, 
Ye in life's brawest spring wi' reason clear, 

Wi* eild cur idle fancies a' return, 

Aud dim our dolefu* days wi' bainily fiar; 

The mind's aye cra(//*(/ when the ^rare is near.** 

In the meantime the fanner, wearied with 
the fatigues of (he duy, stretches himself at 
length on the settle^ a S(irt of rustic couch, which 
extends on one side of the fire, and the cat and 
hou>e.dog leap upon it to receive his caresses. 
Here, resting at his ease, he gives his directions 
to his men-servants for the succeeding day. 



The booae-wife fUlowi bb anmplc^ waA givefl 
ber orders to the roaidena By degnes the oil 
in the cruise begins to fidl ; the fire runs low % 
sleep steals on his rustic group ; and they BHyvo 
off to enjoy their peaceful slumbers. The poet 
concludes by bestowing his blessing on the 
« husbandman and all his tribe.** 

This is an' original and truly interesting 
ptttoiaL It possesses every thing required in 
this species of composition. We might have 
perhaps said, every thing that it admits, bad 
not Bums written his Cutter's Sahtrday NigkU 

The cottager returning from his labours, has 
no servants to accompany him, to partake of 
his fare, or to receive his instruittions. The 
drcle which he joins, is conmosed of his wife 
and children only ; and if it admits of less 
variety, it affords an opportunity for represent- 
ing scenes that more strongly interest the 
affections. The younger children running to 
meet him, and clambering round his knee ; the 
elder, returning from their weekly labours with 
the neighbouring farmers, dutifully depositing 
their little gains with their parents, and receiv- 
ing their father's blessing and instructions ; the 
incidents of the courtship of Jenny, their eldest 
daughter, " woman grown," are circumstam*es 
of the most interesting kind, which are most 
happily delineated ; and after their frugal sup* 
per, the representa' ion of these humbler cottag- 
ers forming a wider circle round their heartn, 
and uniting in the worship of God, is a picture 
the most deeply affecting of any which the rural 
muse has ever presented to the view. Burns 
was admirably adapted to this delineation. 
Like all men of genius he was pf the tempera- 
ment of devotion, and tl'C powers of memory 
co-operated in this instance with (he sensibility 
of his heart, and the fervour of bis imaginati ^n.* 
The Cotter's Saturday Niyht is tender and 
moral, it is solemn and devotional, and rises at 
length in a strain of grandeur and sublimity, 
which modern poetry has not surpassed. The 
noble sentiments of patriotism with which it 
concludes, correspond with the rest of the 
poem. In no age or country have the pastoral 
muses breathed such elevated accents, if the 
Messiah of Pope be excepted, which is indeed 
a pastoral in form only. It is to be regretted 
that Burns did not employ his genius on other 
subjects of the same nature, which the manners 
and customs of the Scotri.sh i>ea8antry would 
have amply supplied. Such poetry im not to 
be estimated by the degree of pleasure which 
it bestows ; it sinks deeply into the heart, and 
is calculated, far beyond any other human 
means, for giving permanence to the scenes 
and the characters it so exquisitely describes. t 



* The reader will reoidlect that the Cotter wat Bum»^ 
father. See p. xxxix. 

f A great number of maniNirript ptienriB w ere foao4 
amonif the papers of Burnii, Rddreaxed to him by admir- 
era of his genius, from diflerent parte of Britain, as well 
as from Ireland and Amer<ca. Among these \t as a pue. 
tical epistle from Mr Telford, of Shrewt burjr, of superioa 
meiit It was written In the dialret of flentlaad (of 
which eountry Mr IVlfurd is a natire,} and in the Ter- 
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It wttl bt prapcr to of- 
ftr « t&w uhtiw iitioM on tiM lyrie 
of Bunio. Hiteom] 



[it eoonotUioM of tliit kiod aio 
coMnllT in tho SooUiah rHtinrt 



i gMMrally Mmloy«4 by oor poet kfanMll Ili 
•i^Mt to to rMomoMiM to hiiD otiMr wiUMli of BMfloat 
ilBillortotlMtiir the CoUtr't 8mhtHhw Sight; 
tiM rMior wiU ftai that tko adTftoe to luM>»Uy oim 
ky ozaaplo. It would Imto firen the editiir 
te Lave inierted the whole of thto poeot which 



per. 



he hopee wlU oae day we the Hfht j ho tohappy to hare 
Qhtalwd, to the mwm time. hUWeiul Mr TelM'fe 
ataliou to hMort the fulluwiof extrarta : 



•nd ohra jB of ficr tlM iMitl of tiio Soolli 
■ougi, on the general ch on cter ondnMiol I 
fluenoe of whieh, oooie oboemtioas hofo i 
ready been offered. Wo may iMmd o fi 
more particular remarick 



Panne, O Boma, thy happy ttylci. 

** Thoee manner. paintin(r stralna,*^ that while 

They hear mo north ward numy a mile, 

KrcaU the dayi^ 
When tender Juys^-tth pleoBiug amile, 

Bleet my yonng way*. 

I ieo my fond oorapaaioaa riae, 

IJoio the happy village joya, 

1 aeo oor groen hilla tunch the aki^, 

And thro* the wouda, 
I hear the riTer*a ruahiiif noia**, 

Ita ruling fl(>o(la.o 

No diatant Swiaa with warmer glow. 
E'er heard hia native music flo%v, 
Vor eould hia wiabM atronrer grow^ 
Than atiU have mum 
t When up thia ancient mountf 1 rn. 

With aonga uf ibine. 

O happy Bard ! thy gen Vooa flame, 
Was given to raiiie toy cuontry'H fame. 
For tliia thy charming numbera came. 

Thy matehlem lays ; 
Then ring and aave her virtuuuH uiune, 

Tolateatdaya. 



But mony a theme awaita thy muse. 
Fine aa toy Cottert sacred views. 
Then to auch verae thy soul tofuse, 

WiUi holy air. 
And aing the oonrae the piuna cliooae. 

With all thy care. 

How with rellgionB awe impreat. 
They open lay the guiltleas breant, 
And youth and age with fears distre-<t, 

All doe prepare. 
The aymbola of eternal rest 

Devout to ahaie.; 

How down ilk lang withdrawing hill, 
Sucoeaaive crowda the valleys fili, 
While pure religious converse still 

Beguiles the way. 
And givea a cast to youthful Mill, 

To suit tiie day. 

How placed along the sacred board. 

Their noary pastor's looks adored, 

Hia voice with peare and blessing stored. 

Sent fromabuvej 
And liaith, and hope, and joy afibrd. 

And boundless k>ve. 

0*er this, with warm aeraphic glow. 
Celestial beings, pleased, boM', 
And, whispered, hear the holy vow, 
. . , ,. *Mid grate/ul tears; 
And mark amid such sceues below. 

Their future peers. 

» The banks of the M«k in DumfiriM^hire, are here alluded to. 
f A besatiftU little moant which sunda immedlAtelT hstore. or 
Cg gMh rroi • pwrt of Shrawibur? castie, a Mat of Six VVill^m 

I The SaennMRt, feneraUj adminiattKd in the coaatrr 
puUhessraoettaadlA the open air. ' 



O mark the awfiil solemn arene !* 
When hiiary winter rlothea the plain* 
Along the anowy hills to seen 

A ppmorhtof 8to«r« 
In mooming weeds, the village train, 

luallent woe 



(By tunu to pioua taak they ahar»} 
Wiih heavy hearta they forward hear 

Along the path ; 
Where aeHworaaaw, in doaky air.-f 

1-he light of death. 



And when they paea the rodcy hoi 
Where bin wood boshes o'er them floWn 
And move around the rising koowo, 

^Sliere far away 
The kirfcyard treea are aeen to grow. 

By th' water ' 



Assembled round the narrow grave. 
While o'er them wintry teir peats rave, 
to the cold wind their grey incka wave. 

As low they lay 
Their brother^ body *mongst the w 

Of parent dwy. 



TO 



Expressive 1o(»ks from eech declare 
llie griefit Mithin, their bosoms hear. 
One holy bow uevnut they shar^ 

Tlien home return. 
And think o'er all the virtues ftdr. 

Of him they mourn. 



Say how by early lessons taught, 
(Truths pleasiiw air is willing canght) 
Cuugenial to th^untainted thought. 

The ahepherd boy. 
Who tenda hia flockfi on lonely height. 

Feels holy joy. 

Is aught on earth so lovely known. 
On Sttbbath morn, and far alone, 
Hia guileless soul all naked shown 

Before his Gmi— 
Such pray*n must welcome reach the throne. 

And blest abode. 

O tell ! with what a heartfelt joy. 
The parent eyes the virtuous boy ; 
And ail his constant, kind employ 

Is how to give 
The best of lear he can eqjoy. 

As means to liva. 

The parish-sehool, its curious site, 
'1 he master wlio can dear indite. 
And lead him on to count and write. 

Demand thy care ; 
Nor pass the ploughman's sclimtl at night 

Without a share. 

Nor yet the tenty curious lad. 
Who o*er the ingle hingri hiit head. 
And begs u' nei'bours woks to lead ; 

For hence arise 
Thy country's suns, who far are spread, 

fiaith bauld and wise. 



• A ScolUsh funeral. 

t This allude* te a •uperstition prevalent in Eekdalc, and A 
nandalc, that a light precedes in the night every fhneral, maiU 
the praeiaa path u i» to yuc 
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Of tbe Iristoric or heroic balUids of Seot- 
id it M imnecesMry to spenk. Burns 1mm bo 
lero imitated them, a circnmstiuice to be re- 
BCted, sinee in this species of compoiitioii. 
Mm its Sfdmittiiig the more terrible, as well as 
s softer graees of poetry, be was eminently 
alified to have excelled. The Scottish songs 
ii<A served as a model to Burns, are almost 
thout exception pastoral, or rather ruraL 
ich of them as sre oomic, frequently treat of 
rustic courtship, or a country wedding; or 
sy describe the differences of opinion which 
se in married life. Bums has imitated this 
ecies, and surpassed his models. The song 
g^ning, *< Husband, husband, cease your 
ife," may be cited in support of this ooser- 
tion. * His other comic songs are of equal 
Mit. In tbe rural songs of Scotland, whe. 
ir humorous or tender, the sentiments are 
'en to particular characters, and very gener- 



The bonnjr laasmi as thejr tpin, 

P*>rhapi uri* Allan's saugs begin. 

How ray and Tweed smoitth flowing rin 

Thni* flowery hows ; 
Where {AieplMrd-bda their •%« eetheHrts win 

With earnest vows. 

Or nmy be. Bams, thy thrilling page 
M ijr a* th.'ir virtiiuiu thoughts engage. 
While playful youtli and placid age 

In concert join« 
To bless the bard, who, gay or sage, 

luprores the mind. 



Long nuy their harmlesii, simple ways. 
Nature's own pure emiitions ndse : 
May still Uie dear riMoajitie i>laae 

Of puretit luve, 
Their boeons warm to latest days. 

And aye improve. 

May still each fond attachment glow, 

0*er woods, o*er streams, o'er hills »( snow : 

May rugged rodca still dearer grow. 

And may their houls 
Even love the warlurk glei»8 which through 

The tempest huwis. 

To eternize surh themes as these. 
And ail their happy muniiers 8ei/.t>, 
Will every virtuous bosom please, 

And high in tame 
To future times will justly ruiwe 

Thy patriot name. 

While all the venal tribes decay. 
That bask in flattery's flaunting ray, 
Tbe noisome vermin of a day, 

Thy \%i»rks shall gain 
O'er every mind a boundleHs sway. 

And lasting reign. 

Waen winter binds the hardened plains, 
Arouud each hearth, the hoary swfuns 
Shall teach die rising vouth thy strains. 

And anxious say. 
Our Ueseing with our sous remains. 
And Burn 8*8 Lay ! 
k The dialogues between husbands and their wives 
leh form the subjects of the Scottish songs, are almost 
ludicrous and satirical, and in these contests the lady 
^nerally victorious. From the collei'tions of Mr Pio> 
rton, we find that the comic muse of Scotland delight. 
ia MMcb repeeentations from very early timee, in ner 
iv dramatic eflforts, as wvll as in her rustic songs. 



aOy, tbe fawideiits are referred to partiealar 
sceoefT. This last eircamstanee may be ooa- 
sidcicd as a distin^ishiiig feature of the Scot* 
tish songs, and on itaconsideiable part of their 
attraction depends. On all occasions the sen- 
timents, of whatever nature, are delivered in 
the character of the person principally interest- 
ed. If love be described, it is not as it is ob- 
served, but as it is felt ; and tbe passion is de- 
lineated under a particular aspect. Neither i« 
it the fiercer impulses of desire that are express- 
ed, as in the celebrated ode of Sappho, the 
model of so many modem songs ; but those 
gentler emotions of tenderness and affection, 
which do not entirely absorb the lover; but 
permit him to associate his emotions with the 
charms of external nature, and breathe the ac- 
cents of purity and innocence, as well as of 
love. Ill these respects the love-songs of 
Scotland are honourably distinguished from the 
most admired classical compositions of the same 
kind ; and by such associations, a variety as 
well as liveliness, is given to the representation 
of this passion, which are not to be found in 
the poetry of Greece or Rome, or perhaps of 
any other nation. Many of the love-songs of 
Scotland describe scenes of rural courtship ; 
many may be considered as invocations from 
lovers to their mistresses. On such occasions 
a degree of interest and reality is given to the 
sentiment, by the spot destined to these happy 
interviews being particularized. Tbe lovers 
perhaps meet at the Bush aboon TraquaVf or 
on the Banks of Etlrick ; the nymphs are in- 
voked to wander among tbe wilds of Rostin or 
the woods of Invermay, Nor is the spot mere- 
ly pointed out ; the scenery is often described 
as well as the character, so as to represent a 
complete picture to the fancy.* Thus the 



* One or two examples may illnstrHte thisobeervatioa. 
A Scottish song, written about a hundred yeare ago^ 
begins thus :— 

" On Ettrick banks, on a summer's night 
At gloaming, when the sheep drove hsme, 

I met my iHSsie, braw and tight. 
Come wading barefoot a* her lane. 

Mv heart grew light, I ran, 1 flang 

My arms about ner lily. neck, 
And kissed and clasped there fu' lang— 

My words they were na muny feck.** 

The lover, who is a Hii^hlander, goes on to relate the 
language he employed with his Lowland maid to win 
her heart, and to persuade her to fly with him to the 
Highland hills, there to share his fortune. The senti. 
ments are in themselves beautiful. But we feel them 
with double force, while we conceive that they were 
addressed by a lover to his mistress, whom he met all 
alone on a summer^ evening, by the banks <f a beau, 
tiful stream, which some of us have actually seen, and 
which all of us can paint to our imagination. Let us 
take another example. It is now a nymph, that speaks. 
Hear how she expresses herself— 

** How blythe each mom was I to see 

Mv 8waiu come oVr the hill I 
He skipt the burn, and flew to me, 

1 met hlra with good will.'* 

Here is another picture drai^ni by the penoU of Na> 
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ttudm of Eforaef , utpktura ponla^ it fdtbfullf 
obserred by Cbete niiitic bards, wbo are piidifd 
by the Mine impulse of nature and sensibility 
which influenr«d the father of epic poetry, on 
whose example the precept of the Roman poet 
was perhaps founded. By this means the ima- 
ginatiou is employed to interest the feelinfrM. 
when we do not conceive distinctly, we du 
not sympathize deeply in any human atfcction ; 
■nd we conceive nothing in the ahntract Ab- 
itraction, so useful in morals and so essential 
in science, must be abandoned when the heart 
it to be subdued by the powers of poetry or of 
eloquence. The bards of a ruder condition of 
society paint individual objects ; and hence, 
among other causes, the easy access they ob- 
tain to the heart. Generalization is the vi(*e 
of poets, whose learning overpowers their ge- 
nius ; of poets of a refined ana scientific age. 

The dramatic style which pre\-ails so much 
in the Scottish 8ongs,while it contributes greatly 
to the interest they excite, also shows that they 
have originated among a people in the earlier 
stages of society. Where this form of compo- 
sition Hppears in songs of a modern date, it in- 
dicates that they have been written after the 
ancient model. * 

tiire. W«> see a thepherdeiKA Htniiding by the ride of a 
bniok, wiit«'iiiiitf Wr lover w he deticendN the opptwite 
hill. He houi'di lightly slotiff; be approaches nearer 
and nearer ; he leapn the bronk, and fliea into her arms. 
In the recollection uf these drrumatances, theaarround. 
\ng seenenr becomes endeared to the fair mourner, and 
sbe borsts into the following exclamation. 

*' O the broom, the lionnie bonnie broom. 
The broom of the Cowdcn-knoweel 

I wish 1 were with my dear swain. 
With his pipe and his ewt^** 

Thns the individual sp<it of this happy interview Is 
pointed out, and the picture is compietfd. 

* That the dramatic form of writing characterises 
productions of a:: esrly, or wliat amounts to the bam**, 
of a rude stag*^ of Hcioty, may be illu-^truted by a re- 
feren(*e to the most ancient compositions that we 
know of, the Hebrew scriptures, and the writiiifH 
»i Homer. The form of dialogue is adopted in the <^d 
Scotti'ih ballads even in narration, whene> er the situa- 
tions describi'd become uitereptiiig. I'his sttnietimes 
prodncfS a very sirikinff cA>ct, of which an instance 
may be ^ven from the nallad of Eiiom o* Gordon, a 
coinp<»sit]on Hppnrentiy of thf> bixteonth century. J he 
•tory of the bar.nd is shortly this :— The Cattle ot lth(»dt>ci 
In the absence ol its lord ix attacked by the robber Kduiii 
Gordon. The latiy 8tHnd6 on her defence, beats off 
the assailaiitH, and wounds Cordon, who in his nute 
orders the csstie to be set on fire. That his orders are 
carried into efftct, we Icani from the expostuiution of 
the lady, wiio is reprcciented hm standing on the bHttle. 
;nents and remonstrating on this barbarity. She is iu. 
temipted — 

" O then bespske her little son. 

Sate on his nouricc knee; 
Says ' mither dear, t(i'* owrt> this hou8(>, 

r 'r the reck it sniithers me.' 
" 1 wsd ffie a* my gowd, my cbilde, 

Sae w.id I a* my fee. 
For ae blast o* the westlin wind, 

'J'o blaw the reek frae Uii>e." 

The drcumstantiality of the Scottish love.sonirs, ani 
the dramatic form which prevails so generally in them 
probably arises from their being Alie descendants ai;d 
■uccesaors uf the ancient ballads. In the beautiful mo. 
dem song of Mary of QuVe.Cary, the dramaUc form 
has a very happy effect. 1 be rame may be said of De. 
naldand Flora, and Coine under mu plaidie, by the 
-^ — author, Mr Macniel. 



The Scottish tongt are of very niieqiiil pot* 
tieal merit, and this inequality often ezteadi 
to the different parts of the tame song. ThcM 
that are humoroua, or clmcterittic of naa*^ 
ners, have in geneial the merit of oopyiqg a^ 
ture ; those that are teriout are tender iMot 
ten sweetly interesting, but seldom exhibit ^|h 
pow«:ni of imagination, which indeed do m( 
ea.iily find a place in this species ofcompositioty 
The alliance of the words of the Scottish soap 
with the music has in some inatanees givei to 
the former a popularity, which otherwise tis^ 
would never have obtained. 

The association of the worda and the mnie 
of these songs with the more beautiful parts of 
the scenery of Scotland, contributes to the ■■§ 
effect It has given them not merely popularity 
but permanence ; it has imuarted to the wvrb 
of man some ponion of the durability of tie 
work^ of nature. If, from our imperfect «• 
perienoe of the past, we may judge with mj 
confidence respecting the future, tongs of tbii 
description are of all others the least likely 
to die. In the changes of language they may 
no doubt suffer change; but the associsceii 
strain of sentiment and of muuc will peihapi 
survive, while the clear stream tweepM dowi 
the vale of Yarrow, or the yellow bio<un warn 
on the Cowden-Kiiowes. 

The first attempts of Burnt in tong-writing 
were not very successfid. His habiuial inst- 
tention to the exnctnesa of rhymes, and to tht 
harmony of numbers, arising probably firoa 
the models on which his versification wu 
formed, were faults likely to appear to more 
advantage in this species of compoaitioii. thta 
in any other; and we may also reoiark, tint 
I he strength of his imagination, and the exu- 
berance of his sensibility, were with difficolty 
restrajtied within the limits of gentleness, deli- 
cacy and tenderness, which seem to be assign- 
ed to the love-songs of his nation. Bums wia 
better adapted by nature for following in such 
coinpositioiis the model of the Grecian than 
of the Scottish muse. By study and practice 
he however surmounted all theae obstacles. 
Im his earlier songs there is some ruggedness; 
but this gradually disappears in his successive 
efforts i and some of' bis later compositions 
of this kind may be compared, in polished de- 
licacy, with the finest songs in our language, 
while in the eloquence of sensibility they sur- 
pass them all. 

The songs of Bums, like the models be 
followed and excelled, are often dramatic, md 
for the greater part amatorv : and tbe beauties 
of rural nature are every wnere associated with 
the passions and emotions of the mind. Dis- 
daining to copy the works of others, he has 
not, like some poets of great name, admitted 
into his descriptions exotic imagery. Tbe 
landscapes he has painted, and the objects with 
which they are embellished, are, in every 
single instance, such as are to be found in 
h^s own country. In a mountainous region, 
especially when it is comparatively rude and 
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I, iha mnt bdutiful ieetiay will alwiy* ' 
ind io the nlleys. vid on the bunk* of 
oodcd itreamt. Such acnwry uptculiar- I 
emting U the close of ■ lumiiicr day. 
nt advaitce northwirdi, tbe number of 
iTB of lummer, indeed, diminiihea ; but 
tnii cmiuc, u netl u from the mildnen j 
I lempentiuT, the attraction iiiereuet, and i 
rnimer night becomes icill more beautifuL 

greater obliquitf oF the lun't palh in { 
ecliptic, prolonea the gnleful cenaon of | 
;ht to tbe midnight houra, and the ehade« i 
) evening seem to min^e with the mom. ' 
dawn. The niraJ poets oF Scotland, u ' 
M expected, aMOCiale In their son^ the ' 
aiton of paation, with ihs moil beautiful 
eir teentij, in Ibe futreal seaion of the 
■nd generally in tbme boun of Ibe eren- 
hen Ibe beautieg of nature are mOBt io- 
ing.« 1 

I dl tbe«e adventitious circamitaRres, on i 
1*0 much of the effect of poetc; depends, 

attention is paid bv Burns. There is ' 
:l/ • iingls song of his in which particu- ' 
ener; is not described, or allusions made 
ninl objects, remarkable for beaut}' or in- 
. ) and though hie descriptions are not so 

■ are sometimes met with in tbe older 
llh songa, they are in the highest de- 
■ppropnate and interestii'g. Instances 
Kif of this might be quoted from the Lea 
Highland Marg, the S(4dier'M Bettin, 

I WatiT, from that beautiful jpwtoral, 
is Jaat, and ■ great number of others. 
donally tbe force of bis genius carries him 
d tbe usual boundaries of Scottish song, 
le natnial olgectB introduced have more of 
lander of sublimity. An instance of 
Ind la noticed by Idr Syme, f and many 

■ might be adduced. 

I I a cave on soms wild, distant shore, 

s the winds howl to the wave's daatdug roar ; 
ire would 1 weep my woes. 
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In one song, the n 

as " Belting behind tbe white waY«a "; in an- 
other, the "storms ** are apostrophiied.and eoni- 
maoded to "rest in the caveof their ilnmbers." 
On several occasions, the genius of Bums loeei 
sight ti.tirely of his arrhetjpes, and rises into 
a Blruiii of uiiifonn sublimity. Instances of 
this kind appear in LibtTly, a fuunt, and in 
his two nar-Bongs, SnKt to hit (rvopi, and 
the Svitg of DtaOi. Tbese last are of • de- 
scription of which we have no otbet in our 
language. Tbe martial songs of our nation 
are not military, but naval. If we were to seek 
a comparison of these songs of Burns with 
others of a similar nature, we must hare re- 
course to tbe poetry of ancient Greece, or of 
modem Gaul. 

Bums has nude an important addition to the 
songs of Scotland. In his compositions, the 
poetry equals and sometimes surpasses tha 
music. He bas enlarged tbe poetical scenery 
oFhis couulry. Uliiny of her tiveraand moun. 
tains, formerly ut:known to the muse, are now 
consecrated by bis immortal verse. The Doun, 
the Luaar. ibe Ayr, tbe Nitb, and the Cluden, 
will ill future, like the Yarrow, the Tweed, and 
the Tay, be considered as classic streams, and 
theii borders will be tiode withnew and supeii* 

The greater part of the songs of Bums were 
written alter be removed into tbe county of 
Dumfries. Influenced, perhaps, by habits 
formed in early life, be usutiUy composed while 
walking in the open air. When engaged in 
writing these songs, his favourite walks were 
on the banks of the Nitb, or of the Cluden, 
particularly near the ruins of Linduden Ab- 
bey i and Ibis beautiful scenery be bas ven 
happily described under various aspects, as it 
appvora during the sofcneu and sennity of 
evening, and during the stillneM and soletnnily 
of the moon-light iiight- 

tiona of the di 
culated to influence tbe morals, as well as the 
happiness of a people, as those popular verses 
which are associated with Che national airs, 
and which being learnt in the years of infancy, 
make a deep impressiim on tbe heart before 
the evolution of the poiveis of the understand- 
ing. The compositioni of Bums, of this 
kind, now presented in a collected form to the 
world, make a most important addition to the 
popular songs of his nation. Like all bis 
other writings, tbey eibibit independence of 
sentiment ; they are peculiarly calculated to 
increase Chose Cies which bind generous hearts 
to their native soil, and to the domestic circle 
of their infancy ; and Co cherish those seutibi. 
Iities which, under due restriction, form the 
purest happiness of our nature. If iii bis 
ungDwdea monenla 'h* oobbqmA WBft wus^ 
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on which this praiie cannot be bettowed, let 
us hope that tney will speedily be forgotten. 
In several instances, where Scottish airs were 
allied to words objectionable in point of deli- 
cacy. Bums has substituted others of a purer 
character. On such occasions, without chang- 
ing the subject, he has changed the sentiments. 
A proof 01 this may be seen in the air of John 
Anderton my Joe, which is now united to 
words that breathe a strain of conjugal tender- 
ness, that is as highly moral as it is exquisitely 
affecting. 

Few circumstances could afford a more 
striking proof of the strength of Bums's genius, 
than the general circulation of his poems in 
England, notwitbHtanding the dialect in which 
the greater part are written, and which might 
be supposed to render them here uncouth or 
obscure. In some instances he has used this 
dialect on subjects of a sublime nature ; but in 
general he confines it to sentiments or descrip^ 
tion of a tender or humorous kind •, and, where 
he rises into elevation of thought, he assumes 
a purer English style. The singular faculty 
he possessed of mingling in the same poem 
humorous sentiments and descriptions, with 
imagery of a sublime and terrific nature, ena- 
bled him to use this variety of dialect on some 
occasions with striking efffct. His poem of 
Tam o* Shanter affords an instance of this. 
There he passes from a scene of the lowest 
humour, to situations of the most awful and 
terrible kind. He is a musician that runs 
from the lowest to the highest of his keys ; 
and the use of the Scottish dialect enables 
him to add two additional notes to the bottom 
of bis scale. 

Great efforts have been made by the inha- 
bitants of Scotland, of the superior ranks, to 
approximate in their speech to the pure Eng- 
lish standard *, and this has made it difficult to 
write in the Scottish dialect, without exciting 
in them some feelings of disgust, which in 
England are scarcely felt. An Englishman 
who understands the meaning of the Scottish 
words, is not offended, nay, on certain subjects, 
he is perhaps pleased with the rustic dialect, 
as he may be with the Doric Greek of Theo- 
critus. 

But a Scotchman inhabiting his own coun- 
try, if a man of education, and more especially 
if a literary character, has banished such words 
from his writings, and has attempted to banish 
them from his speech ; and being accustomed 
to hear them from the vulgar daily, does not 
easily admit of their use in poetry, which re- 
quires a style elevated and ornamental. A 
dislike of this kind is, however, accidental, not 
natural. It is of the species of disgust which 
we feel at seeing a female of high birth in the 
dress of a rustic ; which if she be really young 
and beautiful, a little habit will enable us to 
overcome. A lady who assumes such a dress 
puts her beauty, indeed, to a severer triaL 
She rejects — she, indeed, opposes the influence 
of fiuhioD *, sb^ poMibly, abandons the grace 



of elegant and flowing drapery ; bat Iwr vtiSm 
channs remain, the more striking, pcAnpi, 
beeause the 1cm adorned ; and to tness she 
trusts for tizing her empire on those s ffirti iai 
over which fiuhion has no sway. If alw ise. 
cecds, a new association ariaea. The dress of 
the beautiful rustic becomes itself beantifrl, 
and esublishes a new fashion for the yoasg 
and the gay. And when, in after ages, tke 
eontemplative observer shall view her pietsn 
in the gallery that contains the portraits of tlM 
beauties of successive centuries, each in the 
dress of her respective day, her drapery viU 
not deviate, more than that of her rivals, fisei 
the standard of his taste, and he will gife the 
palm to her who excels in the lineMMOti of 
nature. 

Bums wrote professedly for the peassBtiy 
of his country, and by them their native disloct 
is universally relished. To a numeioos eIsM 
of the natives of Scotland of another desero- 
tion, it may also be considered as nttraetivem 
a different point of view. Estran^ finoai 
their native soil, and spread over foreign lasdii 
the idiom of their country unites with the 
sentiments and the descriptions on which it is 
employed, to recall to their minds the interest- 
ing scenes of infancy and youth — ^to awaken 
many pleasing, many tender recollectioDB. 
Literary men, residing at £dinbuivh or Aber- 
deen, cannot judge on this point ror one huu- 
dred and fifty thousand of their expatriated 
countrymen.* 

To the use of the Scottish dialect in one 
species of poetry, the composition of songs, 
the taste of the public has been for some time 
reconciled. The dialect in question excels, ss 
has already been observed, in the copiousness 
and exactness of its terms for nafoual olnects; 
and in pastoral or rural songs, it gives a Doric 
simplicity, which is very generally approved. 
Neither does the regret seem well founded 
which some persons of taste have expressed, 
that Burns used this dialect in so many other 
of his compositions. His declared purpose 
was to paint the manners of rustic life among 
his *' humble compeers,*' and it is not easy to 
conceive, that this could have been done with 
equal humour and effect, if he had not adopted 
their idiom. There are some, indeed, who 
will think the subject too low for poetry. 
Persons of this sickly taste will find their 
delicacies consulted m many a polite and 
learned author ; let them not seek for gratili- 



* Th«M observatioiifl are excited by some reiaarks of 
respectable correspondents of the dracrfa^on alluded ta 
This calculation of the number of Sootcmnen llTing oitf 
of ScotUnd is not altogether arbitrary, and it ia pnwabtj 
below the truth. It u^ in some dwree, founded on tts 
proportion between the number at the aexea lit SctU 
km4, «a it appears from the invaluable Statistics of Sir 
John Sinclair.— For Scotchmen of this description men 
particularly, Burns seems to have written his aeng kia^ 
ginning. Their a^rovet o* tweet myrtle, a beantifal strain, 
which, it may be confidently predidwd, will be soaf 
with equal or superior interest, on the banks' of the 

Oancee or of the IliSBlsilppi, as SB those of the T)n or 
the Tweed. ^ 
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eation in the rough and vigorous lines, in the 
mbridled humour, or in the overpowering 
isnailnlity of this bard of nature. 

To determine the comparative merit of 
Bums would be no easy task. Many persons 
ttfterwvds distinguished in literature, have 
been bom in as humble a situation of life ; but 
it would be difficult to find any other who 
wbile earning his subsistence by daily labour, 
has written verses which have attracted and 
retained universal attention, and which are 
likely^ to give the author a permanent and dis- 
tinguished place among the followers of the 
muses. If he is deficient in grace, he is dis- 
tinguished for ease as well as energy ; and these 
•re indications of the higher order of genius. 
The father of epic poetry exhibits one of his 
heroes as excelling in strength, another in 
swiftness— to form his perfect warrior, these 
attributes are combined. Every species of 
intellectual superiority admits, perhaps, of a 
similar anangement. One writer excels in 
Ibrce— another in ease ; be is superior to them 
bothy in whom both these qualities are united. 
Of Homer himself it may be said, that like 
Us own Aehilles, he surpasses his competi- 
tors in mobility as well as strength* 



The force of Bums lay in the powers of his 
understanding, and in the sensibility of his 
heart *, and these will be found to infuse the 
living principle into all the works of genius 
which seem destined to immortality. His 
sensibility had an uncommon range. He was 
alive to every species of emotion. He is one 
of the few poets that can be mentioned, who 
have at once excelled in humour, in tendemess, 
and in sublimity ; a praise unknown to the 
ancients, and which in modem times is only 
due to Ariosto, to Shakspeare, and perhaps to 
Voltaire. To compare the writings of the 
Scottish peasant with the works of these giants 
in literature, might appear presumptuous ; yet 
it may be asserted that he has duplayed the 
foot of Hercules, How near he might have 
approached them by proper culture, with 
lengthened years, and under happier auspices, 
it is not for us to calculate. But while we 
run over the melancholy story of his life, it is 
impossible not to heave a sign at the asperity 
of his fortune ; and as we survey the records 
of his mind, it is easy to see, that out of such 
materials have been reared the fairest and the 
most durable of the monuments of genius. 
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THE DEATH OF BURNS, 



BY MR ROSCOE. 



A GRSAT number of poems have been written on the death of Buans, some of them of con- 
siderable poetical merit. To have subjoined all of them to the present edition, would have 
been to have enlarged it to another volume at least; and to have made a selection, 
would have been a task of considerable delicacy. 

The Editor, therefore, presents one poem only on this melancholy subject ; a poem which, has 
not before appeared in print. It is from the pen of one who has sympathized deeply in the 
finte of Bums, and will not be found unworthy of its author — the Biographer of Lorenzo di 
MedicL Of a person so well known, it is wholly unnecessary for the Editor to speak ; and, 
if it were necessary, it would not be easy for him to find language that would adequately ex- 
press his respect and his affection. 



RxAa high thy bleak majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread, ' 
And, Scotia, pour thy thousand rills, 

And wave thy heaths with blossoms red ' 
But ah ! what poet now shall tread 

Thy airy heights, thy woodland reign. 
Since he, the sweetest bard, is dead. 

That ever breath'd the soothing strain ! 

As green thy towering pines may grow, 

As clear thy streams may speed along. 
As bright thy summer suns may glow. 

As gaily charm thy feathery throng ; 
But now, unheeded is the song. 

And dull and lifeless all around. 
For his wild harp lies all unstrung. 

And cold the hand that waked its sound. 

What tho* thy vigorous offspring rise 

In arts, in arms, thy sons excel ; 
Tho* beauty in thy daughters* eyes. 

And health in every feature dwell ; 
Tet who shall now their praises tell. 

In strains impassion 'd, fond, and free. 
Since be no more the song shall swdl 

To love, and liberty, and thee. 

With step-dame eye and frown severe 
His lumless youth why didst thou view? 

For all tny joys to him were dear. 
And all his vows to thee were due ; 



Nor greater bless his bosom knew. 
In opening youth's delightful prime. 

Than when thy favouring ear he drew 
To listen to his chanted rhyme. 

Thy lonely wastes and frowning skies 

To him were all with rapture fraught ; 
He heard with joy the tempest rise 

That waked him to sublimer thom{ht ; 
And oft thy winding dells he sought, [fume. 

Where wild flow'rs pour 'd- their rathe per- 
And with sincere devotion brought 

To thee the summer^s earliest bloom. 

But ah ! no fond maternal smile] 

His unprotected youth enioy'd, ' 
His limbs inurM to eai'ly toil, 

His days with eai'ly Larddhips tried ; 
And more to mark the gloomy void. 

And bid him feel his misery, 
Before his infant eyes would glide 

Day-dreams of immortality. 

Yet, not by cold neglect depress'd. 

With sinewy arm he tum'd the soil. 
Sunk with the evening sun to rest, 

And met at morn his earliest smile. 
Waked by his rustic pipe, meanwhile 

The powers of fancy came along. 
And sooth*d his lengthened hours of toil. 

With native wit and sprightly song. 
G 
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ON 



THE DEATH OF BURNS, 



BY MR ROSCOE. 



A GRSAT number of poems have been written on the death of Buans, some of them of con- 
siderable poetical merit. To have subjoined all of them to the present edition, would have 
been to have enlarged it to another volume at least; and to have made a selection, 
would have been a task of considerable delicacy. 

The Editor, therefore, presents one poem only on this melancholy subject ; a poem whicbhas 
not before appeared in print. It is from the pen of one who has sympathized deeply in the 
finte of Burns, and will not be found unworthy of its author — the Biographer of Lorenzo d^ 
Medicu 'Of a person so well known, it is wholly unnecessary for the Editor to speak ; and, 
if it were necessary, it would not be easy for him to find language that would adequately ex* 
press his respect and his affection. 



RzAa hieh thy bleak majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread, ' 
And, Scotia, pour thy thousand rills, 

And wave thy heaths with blossoms red 
But ah ! what poet now shall tread 

Thy airy heights, thy woodland reign. 
Since be, Uie sweetest oard, is dead, 

That ever breath'd the soothing strain ! 

As green thy towering pines may grow, 

As clear thy streams may speed along, 
As bright thy summer suns may glow. 

As gaily charm thy feathery throng ; 
But now, unheeded is the song, 

And dull and lifeless all around. 
For his wild harp lies all unstrung, 

And cold the hand that waked its sound. 

"What tho' thy vigorous offspring rise 

In arts, in arms, thy sons excel ; 
Tho* beauty in thy daughters* eyes. 

And health in every feature dwell ; 
Yet who shall now their praises tell. 

In strains J Qipassion'd, fond, and free. 
Since be no more the song shall swdl 

To love, and liberty, and thee. 

With step-diame eye and frown severe 
^ His hapless youth why didst thou view ? 
For all tny joys to him were dear. 
And all ms vows to thee were due ; 



Nor greater bless his bosom knew, 
In opening youth's delightful prime. 

Than when thy favouring eai* he drew 
To listen to his chanted rhyme. 

Thy lonely wastes and frowning skies 

To him were all with rapture fraught ; 
He heard with joy the tempest rise 

That waked him to sublimer thom{ht ; 
And oft thy winding dells he sought, [fume. 

Where wild flow'rs pour'd- their rathe per- 
And with sincere devotion brought 

To thee the summer^s earliest bloom. 

But ah ! no fond maternal smile] 

His unprotected youth enjoy'd, ' 
His limbs inurM to eai'ly toil, 

His days with eai'ly Lardtihips tried ; 
And more to mark the gloomy void. 

And bid him feel his misery. 
Before his infant eyes would glide 

Day-dreams of immortality. 

Yet, not by cold neglect depressed. 

With sinewy arm he tum'd the soil. 
Sunk with the evening sun to rest. 

And met at morn his earliest smile. 
Waked by his rustic pipe, meanwhile 

The powers of fancy came along. 
And 8ooth*d his lengthened hours of toil. 

With native wit and sprightly song. 
G 
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BY MR ROSCOE. 



A GRSAT number of poems have been written on the death, of BaaNS, some of them of con- 
siderable poetical merit. To have suljoined all of them to the present edition, would have 
been to have enlarged it to another volume at least; and to have made a selection, 
would have been a task of considerable delicacy. 

The Editor, therefore, presents one poem only on this melancholy subject ; a poem whicbhas 
not before appeared in print. It is from the pen of one who has sympathized deeply in the 
finte of Bums, and will not be found unworthy of its author — the Biographer of Lorenzo d^ 
Media, Of a person so well known, it is wholly unnecessary for the Editor to speak ; and, 
if it were necessary, it would not be easy for him to find language that would adequately ex* 
press his respect and his affection. 



RxAK hieh thy bleak majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread, ' 
And, Scotia, pour thy thousand rills, 

And wave thy heaths with blossoms red 
But ah ! what poet now shall tread 

Thy airy heights, thy woodland reign. 
Since he, the sweetest bard, is dead. 

That ever breath'd the soothing strain ! 

As grfen thy towering pines may grow, 

As clear thy streams may speed along, 
As bright thy summer suns may glow. 

As gaily charm thy feathery throng ; 
But now, unheeded is the song. 

And dull and lifeless all around. 
For his wild harp lies all unstrung, 

And cold the hand that waked its sound. 

"What tho* thy vigorous offspring rise 

In arts, in arms, thy sons excel ; 
Tho* beauty in thy daughters* eyes. 

And health in every feature dwell ; 
Yet who shall now their praises tdJ, 

In strains impassion 'd, tbnd, and free, 
Since he no more the song shall swdl 

To love, and liberty, and thee. 

With step-dame eye and frown severe 
His hapless youth why didst thou view ? 

For all thy joys to him were dear. 
And all his vows to thee were due ; 



Nor greater bless his bosom knew, 
In opening youth's delightful prime. 

Than when thy favouring ear he drew 
To listen to his chanted rhyme. 

Thy lonely wastes and frowning skies 

To him were all with rapture fraught ; 
He heard with joy the tempest rise 

That waked him to sublimer thom{ht ; 
And oft thy winding dells he sought, [fume. 

Where wild flow'rs pour'd-their rathe per- 
And with sincere devotion brought 

To thee the summer's earliest bloom. 

But ah ! no fond maternal smile] 

His unprotected youth enioy'd, ' 
His limbs inurM to early toil. 

His days with early Lard»hips tried ; 
And more to mark the gloomy void. 

And bid him feel his misery. 
Before his infant eyes would glide 

Day-dreams of immortality. 

Yet, not by cold neglect depressed. 

With sinewy arm be turned the soil. 
Sunk with the evening sun to rest. 

And met at morn his earliest smile. 
Waked by his rustic pipe, meanwhile 

The powers of fancy came along, 
And sooth*d his lengthened hours of toil. 

With native wit and sprightly song. 
G 
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THE DEATH OF BURNS, 



BY MR ROSCOE. 



A GRSAT number of poems have been written on the death, of Buans, some of them of con- 
siderable poetical merit. To have subjoined all of them to the present edition, would have 
been to have enlarged it to another volume at least; and to have made a selection, 
would have been a task of considerable delicacy. 

The Editor, therefore, presents one poem only on this melancholy subject ; a poem which, has 
not before appeared in print It is from the pen of one who has sympathized deeply in the 
finte of Burns, and will not be found unworthy of its author — the Biographer of Lorenzo de* 
MedicL Of a person so well known, it is wholly unnecessary for the Editor to speak ; and, 
if it were necessary, it would not be easy for him to find language that would adequately ex* 
press his respect and his affection. 



RxAa high thy bleak majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread, ' 
And, Scotia, pour thy thousaud rills, 

And wave thy heaths with blossoms red ■ 
But ah ! what poet now shall tread 

Thy idry heights, thy woodland reign. 
Since he, the sweetest hard, is dead, 

That ever breath'd the soothing strain ! 

As green thy towering pines may grow, 

As clear thy streams may speed along, 
As bright thy summer suns may glow. 

As ^dly charm thy feathery throng ; 
But now, unheeded is the song. 

And dull and lifeless all around. 
For his wild harp lies all unstrung. 

And cold the hand that waked its sound. 

"What tho* thy vigorous offspring rise 

In arts, in arms, thy sons excel ; 
Tho* beauty in thy daughters* eyes. 

And health in every feature dwell ; 
Yet who shall now their praises tell. 

In strains iaipassion'd, fond, and free. 
Since be no more the song shall swell 

To love, and liberty, and thee. 

With step-dame eye and frown severe 
His hapless youth why didst thou view ? 

For all thy joys to him were dear. 
And all his vows to thee were due ; 






Nor greater bless his bosom knew. 
In opening youth's delightful prime. 

Than when thy favouring ear he drew 
To listen to his chanted rhyme. 

Thy lonely wastes and frowning skies 

To him were all with rapture fraught ; 
He heard with joy the tempest rise 

That waked him to sublimer thom{ht ; 
And oft thy winding dells he sought, [fume. 

Where wild flow*rs pour'd- their rathe per- 
And with sincere devotion brought 

To thee the summer's earliest bloom. 

But ah ! no fond maternal smile] 

His unprotected youth enioy'd, ' 
His limbs inur*d to eai'ly toil. 

His days with early hardships tried ; 
And more to mark the gloomy void. 

And bid him feel his misery. 
Before his infant eyes would glide* 

Day-dreams of immortality. 

Yet, not by cold neglect depress'd. 

With sinewy arm he tum'd the soil. 
Sunk with the evening sun to rest. 

And met at morn his earliest smile. 
Waked by his rustic pipe, meanwhile 

The powers of fancy came along, 
And sooth*d his lengthened hours of toil. 

With native wit and sprightly song.^ 
G 
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tT number of poems have been written on the death, of BaANS, some of them of con- 
ible poetical merit. To have subjoined all of them to the present edition, would have 
to have enlarged it to another volume at least; and to have made a selectiony 
I have been a task of considerable delicacy. 

litor, therefore, presents one poem only on this melancholy subject ; a poem whicKhaf 
^fore appeared in print. It is from the pen of one who has sympathized deeply in the 
f Burns, and will not be found unworthy of its author — the Biographer of Lorenzo d^ 
L Of a person so well known, it is wholly unnecessary for the Editor to speak ; and, 
rere necessary, it would not be easy for him to find language that would adequately ex* 
his respect and his affection. 



[gh thy bleak majestic hills, 
sheltered valleys proudly spread, ' 
:oTiA, pour thy thousand rills, 
leave thy heaths with blossoms red * 
! what poet now shall tread 
dry heights, thy woodland reign, 
), the sweetest bard, is dead, 
ever breath'd the soothing strain ! 

a thy towering pines may grow, 
iar thy streams may speed along, 
bt thy summer suns may glow, 
ily charm thy feathery throng ; 
nr, unheeded is the song, 
lull and lifeless all around, 
wild harp lies all unstrung, 
sold the hand that waked its sound. 

lo' thy vigorous offspring rise 
IS, in arms, thy sons excel ; 
luty in thy daughters* eyes, 
lealth in every feature dwell ; 
> shall now their praises tell, 
ains impassion 'd, tbnd, and free, 
i no more the song shall swell 
ve, and liberty, and thee. 

sp-dame eye and frown severe 
Akless youth why didst thou view ? 
hy joys to him were dear, 
11 his vows to thee were due ; 



Nor greater bless his bosom knew. 
In opening youth's delightful prime. 

Than when thy favouring ear he drew 
To listen to his chanted rhyme. 

Thy lonely wastes and frowning skies 

To him were all with rapture fraught ; 
He heard with joy the tempest rise 

That waked him to sublimer thought ; 
And oft thy winding dells he sought, [fume. 

Where wild flow'rs pour'd- their rathe per- 
And with sincere devotion brought 

To thee the summer's earliest bloom. 

But ah ! no fond maternal smile] 

His unprotected youth enioy'd,' 
His limbs inurM to early toil. 

His days with early Larddhips tried ; 
And more to mark the gloomy void, 

And bid him feel his misery. 
Before his infant eyes would glide 

Day-dreams of immortality. 

Yet, not by cold neglect depressed, 

With sinewy arm he tum'd the soil. 
Sunk with the evening sun to rest. 

And met at morn his earliest smile. 
Waked by his rustic pipe, meanwhile 

The powers of fancy came along, 
And sooth'd his lengthened hours of toil. 

With native wit and sprightly song. 
G 
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A GRS AT number of poems have been written on the death, of Buans, some of them of con- 
siderable poetical merit. To have subjoined all of them to the present edition, would have 
been to have enlarged it to another volume at least; and to have made a selection, 
would have been a task of considerable delicacy. 

The Editor, therefore, presents one poem only on this melancholy subject ; a poem which, has 
not before appeared in print. It is from the pen of one who has sympathized deeply in the 
finte of Burns, and will not be found unworthy of its author — the Biographer of Lorenzo d^ 
Medicu Of a person so well known, it is wholly unnecessary for the Editor to speak ; and, 
if it were necessary, it would not be easy for him to find language that would adequately ex* 
press his respect and his affection. 



RxAK hieh thy bleak majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread, ' 
And, Scotia, pour thy thousand rills, 

And wave thy heaths with blossoms red * 
But 1^ ! what poet now shall tread 

Thy airy heights, thy woodland reign. 
Since he, the sweetest bard, is dead, 

That ever breath'd the soothing strain ! 

As grren thy towering pines may grow, 

As clear thy streams may speed along, 
As bright thy summer suns may glow. 

As i^y charm thy feathery throng ; 
But now, unheeded is the song. 

And dull and lifeless all around. 
For his wild harp lies all unstrung, 

And cold the hand that waked its sound. 

What tho* thy vigorous offspring rise 

In arts, in arms, thy sons excel ; 
The* beauty in thy daughters* eyes. 

And health in every feature dwell ; 
Tet wfao shall now tneir praises tdU, 

In strains impassion 'd, fond, and free. 
Since be no more the song shall swcJl 

To loTe, and liberty, and Uiee. 

With step-dame eye and frown severe 
His hapless youth why didst thou view ? 

For all thy joys to him were dear. 
And all ms tows to thee were due ; 



'iY 



Nor greater bless his bosom knew, 
In opening youth's delightful prime. 

Than when thy favouring ear he drew 
To listen to his chanted rhyme. 

Thy lonely wastes and frowning skies 

To him were all with rapture fraught; 
He heard with joy the tempest rise 

That waked him to sublimer thom{ht ; 
And oft thy winding dells he sought, [fume, 

Where wild flow'rs pour'd-their rathe per- 
And with sincere devotion brought 

To thee the summer's earliest bloom. 

But ah ! no fond maternal smile] 

His unprotected youth enioy'd, ' 
His limbs inurM to early toil. 

His days with early Lardtihips tried ; 
And more to mark the gloomy void, 

And bid him feel his misery. 
Before his infant eyes would glide 

Day-dreams of immortality. 

Yet, not by cold neglect depressed, 

With sinewy arm he tum'd the soil. 
Sunk with the evening sun to rest. 

And met at morn his eariiest smile. 
Waked by his rustic pipe, meanwhile 

The powers of fancy came along, 
And sooth*d his lengthened hours of toil. 

With native wit and sprightly song. 
G 



ON THE D£ATH OF BURNS. 



^ Ah ! 6m of Ubi, too iwiftlT fled. 

Whim Tiforoiu health from uboor ■pringt 
And bUnd contentment emootbe the bed. 

And sleep bis read j opiate brings ; 
And horerinf roond on airj wings 

Float the light forms of young deain^ 
That of unutterable thinn 

The soft and shadowj nope inaplrt. 

Now spells of mightier power prepare. 

Bid brighter phantoms round him danee ; 
Iiet Flattery spread her riewleas snare. 

And Fame attract his Tagrant glance ; 
Let sprlffhtly Pleasure too advance, 

Unyeil'd her eyes, unclasped her sooe^ 
Till, lost in lore's delirious trance. 

He scorns the joys his youth has known. 

l«t Friendship pour her brightest blase, 

Expanding all the bloom m soul ; 
And Mirth concentre all her rays, 

And point them from the sparUing b«wl ; 
And let the careless moments roll 

In social pleasure unconftned. 
And confidence that spurns contnrf 

Unlock the inmost wrings of mind : 

And lead his steps those bowers among, 

Where elegance with splendour Ties, 
Or Science bids her &TOur*d throng, 

To more refined sensations rise : 
Bevond the peasant*! humbler Joys, 

And A^ed from each laborious starifb. 
There let him leam the bliss to prize 

That waiU the sons of polish'd life. 



Then whilst his throbUnr Tdns beat high 

With erery impulse of delicht. 
Dash from his lips the cup of joy. 

And shroud the scene in shades of night ; 
And let Despair, with wfaMrd light, 

Disclose the yawning gulf below. 
And pour incessant on ms sight 

Her qpsctred IDs and shapes of woe: 

And.ohow beneath a cheerless died. 

With sorrowing heart and streaming ejo, 
In sUant grief where droops her head. 

The partner of his sarly joys ; 
And let his inlants' tender cries 

His fond parental succour claim, 
And bid him hear in agonies 

A husband's and a &ther*8 name. 

'Tie done, the powerful charm succeeds ; 

His high reluctant spirit bends ; 
In bitterness of soul he bleeds. 

Nor longer with his fats contends. 
An idiot laugh the welkin rends 

As cenius thus degraded lies ; 
Till pitying HeaTcm the Tdl extends 

That shrouds the Poet*s ardent eyes. 

—Rear hich thy Ueak mijestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys pfoudly spread, 
And Scotia, pour thy thousand rills. 

And ware thy heaths with blossoms red; 
But nerer more shall poet tread 

Thy airy height, thy woodland reign, 
Since he, the sweetest bard, is dead. 

That erer breath'd the soothing strain. 



GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 



or 



ROBERT BURNS. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



It it impossible to dismiss this Volume* of the 
Correspondence of our Bard, without some 
anxiety as to the reception it roay meet with. 
The experiment we are making has not often 
been tned ; perhaps on no occasion has so 
large a portion of the recent and unpremedita- 
ted effusions of a man of genius been commit- 
ted to the press. 

Of the following letters of Bums, a consid. 
erable number were transmitted for publica- 
tion, by the indivi<lual8 to whom they were 
addressed ; but very few have been printed 
entire. It will easily be believed, that in a 
series of letters written without the least view 
to publication, various passages were found 
unfit for the press, from different considera- 
tions. It will also be readily supposed, that 
our Poet, writing nearly at the same time, and 
under the same feelings to different individuals, 
would sometimes faU into the same train of 
sentiment and forms of expression. To avoid, 
therefore, the tediousness of such repetitions, 
it has been found necessary to mutilate many 
of the individual letters, and sometimes to ex. 
scind parts of great delicacy— the unbridled ef- 
fusions of panegjrric and regard. But though 
many of the letters are printed from originals 
furnished by the persons to whom they were 
addressed, others are printed from first draughts, 
or sketches, found among the papers of our 
Bard. Though in general no man committed 
his thoughts to his correspondents with less 
consideration or effort than Bums, yet it ap. 
pears that in some instances he was dissatisfi- 
ed with bis first essays, and wrote out his com- 
munications in a fairer character, or perhaps in 
more studied language. In the chaos of his 
manuscripts, some of the original sketches were 
found ; and as these sketches, though less per- 
fect, are fairly to be considered as the offspring 



• Dr Curried edition of Bams* Works was origin, 
ally published io four volumes, of whieh the following 
Correspoudenoe formed the second 



of his mind, where the)r have teemed in them- 
selves worth V of a place in this volume, we have 
not hesitated to insert them, though thev may 
not always correspond exactly with the letten 
transmitted, which have been loat or withhdd. 

Our author appears at one time to hav« 
formed an intention of making a collection of 
his letters for the amusement of a firiend. Ac- 
cordingly he copied an inconsiderable number 
of them into a book, which he presented to 
Robert Riddel, of GlenriddeU Esq. Among 
these was the account of his Ufe, addressed to 
Dr Moore, and printed in the first volume.* In 
copying from his imperfect sketches (it does 
not appear that he had the letters actuidly sent 
to his correspondents before him) he seems to 
have occasionally enlarged his obtervations, snd 
altered his expressions. In such instances bis 
emendations have been adopted ; but in truth 
there are but five of the letters thiia selected by 
the poet, to be found in the present volume^ 
the rest being thought of inferior meriti or 
otherwise unfit for the public eye. 

In printing this volume, the Editor has 
found some corrections of grammar necesssiy; 
but these have been very few, and such as may 
be supposed to occur in the careless effusions* 
even of literary characters, who have not been 
in the habit of carrying their compositions Co 
the press. These corrections have never bees 
extended to any habitual modes of expressiM 
of the Poet, even where his phraseology msy 
seem to violate the delicacies of taste ; or de 
idiom of our language, which he wrote in gene* 
ral with great accuracy. Some difference w31 
indeed be found in this respect in his earlier and 
in his later compositions ; and this volume will 
exhibit the progress of his style, as well as the 
history of his mind. In the Fourth £ditioii» 
several new letters were introduced, and 
of inferior importance were omitted. 



* Occupying from page xxvi to pi^fs 
Edition. 
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LETTERS, &c. 



No. 1. 
TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 

WKRTBI AioVT TUB TBAS 1780. 

I TKEiLY believe, mv dear £. that the pure 
genuine feelings of We, are as rare in the 
worid as the pure genuine principles of \irtue 
and piety. This, I hope, will account for the 
WMSomnion style of all my letters to youv By 
uncommon, I mean, their being written in such 
fk serious manner, which, to teU you the truth, 
lias made me often afraid lest you should take 
me for a zealous bigot, who conversed with his 
mistress as he would converse with his minis- 
tor. 1 do»*t know how it is, my dear; for 
though, except your company, there is nothing 
Qo 4fartb that gives me so much pleasure as 
writing to you, yet it never gives roe those 
nddy raptures so much talked of among lovers. 
Ibave often thought, that if a well-grounded af- 
fection be not reall V a part of virtue, 'tis some, 
thing extremely akin to it. Whenever the 
thought of my £. warms my heart, every feel- 
ing of humanity, every principle of generosity, 
kindles in my breast. It extinguishes every 
dirty spark ot malice and envy, which are but 
too apt to infest me. I grasp every creature 
in the arms of universal benevolence, and 
equally participate hi the pleasures of the 
happy, and sympathise with the miseries of the 
unfortunate. I assure you, my dear, I often 
look up to the divine Disposer of events, with 
au eye of gratitude for the blessing which J 
hope he intends to bestow on me, m bestow- 
ing you. J sincerely wish that he may bless 
BY endeavours to make your life as comfort. 
tine and happy as possible, both in sweetening 
the rougher parts of my natural temper, and 
hettering the unkindly circumstances of my 
fiwtnne. This, my dear, is a passion, at least 
in my view, worthy of a man, and I will add, 
worthy of a Christian. The sordid earth- woriiv. 
inay profess love to a woman's person, whilst,, 
in reality, his affection is centered in her 
pocket ; and the slavish drudge may go a-woo- 
ing as he goes to the horse-market, to choose 
one who is stout and firm, and, as we may say 
of an old horse, one who will be a good drudge 
and dnw kindly. I disdain their dirty, puny 



ideas. I would be heartily out of humour 
with myself, if I thought I were capable of 
having so poor a notion of the sex, which 
were designed to crown the pleasures of so- 
ciety. Poor devils ! I dont envy them their 
happiness who have such notions. For my 
part, I propose quite other pleasures with my 
dear partner. • • • • 



No. II. 



TO THE SAME. 

MY DEAR E. 

I DO not remember in the course of your ac- 
quaintance and mine, ever to have heard tout 
opinion on the ordinary way of falling in love, 
amongst people of our station of life : I do not 
mean the persons who proceed in the way of 
bargain, but those whose affection is really 
placed on the person. 

Though I be, as you know very well, but a- 
very awkward lover myself, yet as I have some 
opportunities of observing the conduct of 
others who are much better skilled in the af. 
fair of courtship than I am, I often think it is 
owing to lucky chance more than to good 
management, that there are net more unhappy 
marriages than usually are. 

It is natural for a young fellow to like the 
acquaintance of the females, and customary 
for h*m to keep them company when occasion 
serves some one of them is more agreeable to 
him than the rest ; there is something, he 
knows not what, pleases him, he knows not 
how, in her company. This I take to be what 
is csJled love with the greatest part of us, and • 
I must own, my dear E. it is a hard game 
such a one as you have to play when you meet 
with such a lover. You cannot refuse but he * 
is sincere, and yet though you use him ever so 
favourably, perhaps in a few months, or at 
farthest in a year or two, the same unaccount- 
able fancy may make him as distractedly fond 
of another, whilst you are quite forgot I am 
aware, that perhaps the next time I have the 
pleasure of seeing you, you may bid me take 
my own lesson home, and tell me that the pas* 
sion I have professed for you is. perhaps one ol^ 

A 



BURNS* W0KK3. 



diOM transient flashes I have lK?en desrribinf? ; 
but I hope, my dear E. y<»u will do me the 
justice to believe me, whon I assure you, that 
the love I have for you is founded on the sa- 
cred principles of virtue and honour, and by 
consequence, so long as you continue possessed 
of those amiable qualities which first inspired 
Vy passion for you, so long must I continue 
to love you. Believe me, my dear, it is love 
like this alone which can render the married 
state happy. People may talk of flames and 
raptures us long as they please ; and a warm 
fancy with a llow of youth! ul spirits, may make 
them feel something like what they describe; 
but sure I am, the nobler faculties of the mind, 
with kindred feelings of the heart, can only be 
the foundation of friendship, and it has always 
been my opinion, that the married life was 
only friendship in u more exulted degree. 

Jf you will be so good as to grant my wishes, 
and it should please providence to spiire us to 
the latest penods of life, I can look for\vard 
and see, tnat even then, though bent down 
with wrinkled age ; even then, when all other 
worldly circumstances will be indilferent to 
me, I will regard my E. with the tenderest 
affection, and for this plain reason, because she 
is still possessed of those noble qualities, im. 
proved to a much higher degree, which first 
inspired my aflection for her. 

•* O ! happy Rtato. when souls onch other drav 
** Wlieu love is liberty, oiid iintiuo law." 

I know, were I to speak in such a style to 
many a girl who thinks herself po^8e8scd of no 
small shore of sense, she would think it ridi. 
culous — but the language of the heart is, my 
dear £., the only coiurtship I shall ever use to 
you. 

When I look over what I have written, I 
am sensible it is vastly different from the ordi. 
nary style of courtship^but I shall make no 
apology — I know your good nature will excuse 
what your good sense may see amiss. 
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TO THE SAME. 

XE DEAR E. 

I HATE often thought it a peculiarly unlucky 
dreumstance in love, that though, in every 
other situation in life, telling the truth is not 
only the safest, but actually by far the easiest 
way of proceeding, a lover is never under 
greater difficulty in acting, or more puzzled for 
expression, than when his passion is sincere, 
and his intentions are honourable. I do not 
think that it is very difficult for a person of 
ordinary capacity to talk of love and fondness, 
which are not felt, and to m'ake vows of con- 
staucy and fidelity, which are never intended 
to be performed, if he be yillain enough to 
pcactise such detestable conduct: but to a 



man whose heart glows with the principlet of 
integrity and tnith ; and who sincerely loves t 
woman of amiable person, uncommon refine- 
ment of sentiment, and purity of manners— to 
such a one, in such circumstances, I can assure 
you, my dear, from my own feelings at thii 
present moment, courtship is a task indeed. 
There is such a numl)er of foreboding fears, 
and distnistful anxieties crowd into my mind 
when I am in your company, or when I sit 
down to write to you, that what to spcsk 
what to write J am altogether at a loss. 

There is one rule which I have hitherto 
practised, and wliieh I shall invaiiably k«^p 
with you, and that is, honestly to tell you the 
plain tnith. There is something so mean snd 
unmanly in the arts of dissimulation and fidse- 
hood, that I am surprised they can be used by 
any one in so noble, so generous a passion is 
virtuous love. No, my dear £. I shall never 
endeavouc to gain your favour by such detest- 
able practices. It you will be so good and so 
generous as to admit me for your partner, your 
companion, your bosom friend through life; 
there is nothing ou this side of eternity shaU 
give me greater transport; but 1 shall nem 
think of purchasing your hand by any arts on* 
worthy of a man, and I will add of a Christisn. 
There is one thing, my dear, which 1 earnest- 
ly request of you, and it is this ; that yoa 
would soon either put an end to my hopes by 
a peremptory refus^, or cure me of my feats 
by a generous consents 

It would oblige me much if you would send 
me a line or two when convenient. I shall 
only add further, that if a behaviour regulat- 
ed (though perhaps but very imperfectly) by 
the rules of honour and virtue, if a heart de- 
voted to love and esteem you, and an earnest 
endeavour to promote your happiness ; and if 
these are qualities you would wish in a friend, 
in a husband ; I hope you shall ever find them 
in your real friend and sincere lover. 



No. IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

I OUGHT in good manners to have acknowledge 
ed the receipt of your letter before this time^ 
but my heart was so shocked with the oon* 
tents of it, that I can scarcely yet collect mj 
thoughts so as to write to you on the subject* 
I will not attempt to describe what I felt im 
receiving your letter. I read it over and am^ 
again and again, and though it \\as in the.peif 
litest language of refusal, still it was perfitfinp^ i 
tory ; ** you were sorry you could not titvrt^ 
me a return, but you wish me" what, wittiiM| 
you, I never can obtain, *<you wish nie lOI 
kind of happiness." It would be weak Mn 
unmanly to say, that without you I never opt i 
be happy; but sure I lun. Mat ihuUf tt' 
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with fOOf would hare given it a relish, that, 
WAUting you, I never can taste. 
■ Your uncommon personal advantages, and 
four superior good sense, do not so much 
strike me ; these, possibly in a few instances, 
.may be met with hi others ; but that amiable 
goodness, that tender feminine softness, that 
endeariing sweetness of disposition, with all the 
charming offspring of a warm feeling heart— 
these I never again expect to meet with in such 
ft degree in this world. All these charming 
qualities, heightened by an education much be. 
3Fond any thing I have ever met with in any 
woman 1 ever dared to approach, have made 
an impression on my heart that I do not think 
the worid can ever efface. My imagination 
has fondly flattered itself with a wish, I dare 
not say it ever reached a hope, that possibly I 
might one day call you mine. I had formed 
the most delightful images, and my fancy fond. 
ly brooded over them ; but now I am wretch. 
ed for the loss of what I really had no right to 
expect. I must now think no more of you as 
ft mistress, still I presume to ask to be admit- 
tad as a friend. As such I wish to be allow- 
ed to wait on you, and as I expect to remove 
in ft few days a little farther off, and you,I sup- 
pose, will perhaps soon leave this place, I vrish 
to see you or hear from you soon ; and if an 
expression should perhaps escape me rather 
too warm for friendship, I hope you will par- 
don it in, my dear Miss , (pardon me the 

expression for once. J • • • 



No. V. 



TO MR JOHN MURDOCH. 

SCHOOLMASTER, 
STAPLES INN BUILDINGS, LONDON. 

DEAR SIR, Lochlee, I5th January , 1783. 

As I have an opportunity of sending you a 
letter, without putting you to that expense 
which any production of mine would but ill 
repay, I embrace it with pleasure, to tell you 
that I have not forgotten, nor ever will forget, 
the many obligations I lie under to your kind- 
ness and friendship. 

I do not doubt. Sir, but you will wish to 
Iroow what has been the result of all the pains 
of an indulgent father, and a masterly teacher ; 
•nd J wish I could gratify your curiosity with 
■■adh ft recital as you would be pleased with ; 
Imt, that is what I am afraid will not be the 
iilM. I have, indeed, kept pretty clear of 
iyiftiaaM habits ; and in this respect, I hope, my 
.wifi^Aaet will not disgrace the education I have 
bat as a man of the world, I am most 
inUiT deficient.— One would have thought, 
bnd as I have been, under a father who 
.^^■•flglired pretty well as un, homme des affaires, 
i^t wAguL Taxn be<m what the world calls a push- 




ing, active fellow ; but, to tell you the truth. 
Sir, there is hardly any thing more my reverie* 
I seem to be one sent into the world to see, 
and observe ; and I very easily compound with 
the knave who tricks me of my money, if 
there be any thing original about him which 
shows roe human nature in a different light 
from any thing I have seen before. In short, 
the joy of my heart is to " study men, their 
manners, and their ways ;*' and for this darling 
subject, I cheerfully sacrifice every other con- 
sideration. I am quite indolent about those 
great concerns that set the bustling busy sons 
of care agog ; and if J have to answer for the 
present hour, I am very easy with regard to 
any thing further. Even the last, worst shift* 
of the unfortunate and the wretched, does not 
much terrify me : I know that even then my 
talent for what country folks call " a sensible 
crack," when once it is sanctified by a hoary 
head, would procure me so much esteem, that 
even then — I would learn to be happy. How- 
ever, J am under no apprehensions about that ; 
for, though indolent, yet, so far as an extreme- 
ly delicate constitution permits, I am not lazy; 
and in many things, especially in tavern matters, 
I am a strict economist; not indeed for the 
sake of the money, but one of the principal 
parts in my composition is a kind of pride of 
stomach, and I scorn to fear the face of any 
man living : above every thing, I abhor as hell, 
the idea, of sneaking in a corner to avoid a dun 
— possibly some pitiful, sordid wretch, who in 
my heart I despise and detest. 'Tis this, and 
this alone, that endears economy to me. In 
the matter of books, indeed, I am very profuse. 
My favourite authors are of the sentimental 
kind, such as Shenstone, particularly his Ilk- 
gies ; Thomson; Man of Feelivgf a book I 
prize next to the Bible; Man cf the World; 
Sterne^ especially his Sentimental Journey j 
Macpherson's OssiaVf &c. These are the 
glorious models after which I endiavour to 
form my conduct ; and 'tis incongruous, 'tis 
absurd, to suppose that the man whose mind 
glows with sentiments lightened up at their 
sacred flame — the man whose heait distends 
with benevolence to all the human race — ^he 
** who can soar above this little scene of things," 
can he descend to mind the paltry concerns 
about which the terraefilial race fret, and fume, 
and vex themselves ? O how the glorious tri- 
umph swells my heart ! I forget that I am a 
poor insignificant devil, unnoticed and un- 
known, stalking up and down fairs and mar- 
kets, when I happen to be in them, reading a 
page or two of mankind, and " catching the 
manners living as they rise,'* whilst the men of 
business jostle me on every side as an idle en- 
cumbrance in their way. — But I dare say I 
have by this time tired your patience ; so I 
shall conclude with begging you to give Mrs 
Murdoch — not my compliments, for that is a 



• The Ibst bhift sUuded to htre, must be the oocdb 
tioo of an itin«>rant be^ar. 

A2 
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mere common-plaoe ttory, but — my urarmett, 
kindest wishes for ber welfare ; and accept of 
the same for yourself, from. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours, &c. 



No. VI. 



[The foUowinfr U taken from the MS. prose presented 
by our Bard to Ma Riddbl.3 

On nimmaginfj over some old papers, I light- 
^ on a M S. of my early yean*, in which I had 
determined to wnte mynelf out, as I was placed 
by fortune among a class of men to whom my 
ideas would have been nonsense. I had 
meant that the book should have lain by me, 
in ,the fond hope that, some time or other, even 
aflfer I was no more, my thoughts would fall 
into the hands of somebody capable of appre- 
ciating their value. It sets off thus : 

Observations^ HintSy Songs^ Scraps of Poe- 
try, &'c. by R. B. — a man \>ho had little art in 
makmg money, and still less in keeping it ; but 
was, however, a m:u) of some sense, and a great 
deal of honesty, and unbounded good-will to 
every creature, rational and irrational. As he 
was out little indebted to scholastic education, 
and bred at a plough-tail, his performances must 
be strongly tinctured with bis unpoliilled rustic 
way of life ; but as I believe they are really 
his owHy it may be some entertainment to a 
curious observer of human nature, to see how 
a ploughman thinks and feels, under the pres- 
sure of love, ambition, anxiety, grief, with the 
like cares and passions, which, however diver- 
sified by the modes and manners of life, operate 
pretty much alike, I believe, on all the species. 

" There are numbers in the world who do 
not want sense to make a figure, so much as 
an opinion of their own abilities, to put them 
upon recording their observations, and allowing 
them the same importance which they do to 
those which appear in print." — Shenstone. 

" Pleasing, when youth is long expired, to trace 
The forms our pencil, or our pen designed ! 

Such was our youthful nir, and shape, and face, 
Such the soft image of our youtliful mind." 

lOid, 

April, 179a 
Notwithstanding all that has been said against 
love, respecting the folly and weakness it leads 
a young inexperienced mind into ; still I think 
it in a great measure deserves the highest en- 
comiums that have been passed on it. If any 
thing on earth deserves the name of rapture or 
transport, it is the feelings of green eighteen, 
in the company of the mistress of his heart, 
ii'ben she repays him with an equal return of 
affection. 



Augmt ' 

There is certainly some eonnecHoii betweoi 

love, and music, and poetry; and, therefore, 

I have always thought a fine touch of natnic^' 

that passage in a modem love compositioo : 

*' As tow'rd her cot, he jogg'd along. 
Her name was frequuit in his song.** 

P or my own part, I never had the lent 
thought or inclination of turning poet, till I 
got once heartily in love ; and then rhyiae and 
song were, in a manner, the spontaneous In* 
guage of my heart. 

September, 
I entirely agree with that judicious pbiloio- 
pher, Mr Smith, in his excellent Theory (f 
Moral Sentiments, that remorse is the most 
painful sentiment that can embitter the humaD 
bosom. Any ordinary pitch of fortkuderaay 
bear up tolerably well, under those oalamitiesi 
in the procurement of which we ourselves have 
had no hand ; but when our follies or crimei 
have made us miserable and wretched, to bear 
up with manly firmness, and at the same tirot 
have a proper penitential sense of our miscoiL 
duct, is a glorious effort of self-command. 

Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace. 
That press the soul, or wring the niiud with an • 

gulsh. 
Beyond comparison the worst are those j 

That to our lolly or our guilt we owe. 
In every other circumstance, the mind 
Has ihis to say — " It was no deed of mine ;■• 
But when to all tlie evil of misfortune 
This sting is added — ** Blame thy foolish self I** 
Or worser far, the pangs of keen remorse; 
The torturing, gnawing consciousness of guilt— 
Of guilt, perhaps, where we*ve involved othen; 
The young, tlie innocent, who fondly loved us. 
Nay, more, that very love their cause of ruin I ; 
O burning hell ! in all thy store of torments, 
There's not a keener lash ! 
Lives there a man so firm, who, while his heait 
Feels all the bitter horrors of his crime. 
Can reason down its agonizing throbs ; 
And, after proper purpose of amendment. 
Can firmlv force his jarring thoughts to peace I 
O, happy ! happy ! enviable man i 
O glorious magnanimity of soul. 



March, 1784. 
I have often observed, in the course of my a 
experience of human life, that every man, even 1 
the worst, has something good about him; I 
though very often nothing else than a happy ] 
temperament of constitution inclining him to i 
this or that virtue. For this reason, no man 
can say in what degree any other person, be- 
sides himself, can be, with strict justice, called j 
wicked. Let any of the strictest character for 1 
regularity of conduct among us, examine im« ] 
partially how many vices he has never . been i 
guilty of, not from any care or vigilaticeg, but ( 
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fot waoit of opportunity, or some accidental 
cirrunistance intervening; how many of the 
m^eaknesses of mankind be has escaped, be- 
cause be was out of the line of such tempta- 
tion ; and, what often, if not alwajrs weighs 
m'ore than all the rest, how much he is in ieht- 
ed to the world's good opinion, liecause the 
world does not know all : I say, any man who 
can thus think, will scan the failings, nay, the 
faults and crimes, of mankind around him, 
with a brother's eye. 

I have often courted the acquaintance of 
tbat part of mankind commonly known by the 
ordinary phrase of blackguards, sometimes far- 
ther than was consistent with the safety of my 
character ; those who, by thoughtless prodiga- 
Hty or headstrong passions, have been driven 
to ruin. Though disgraced by follies, nay, 
sometimes ** stained with guilt, « * * 
^ ♦ *," I have yet found among them, 
IB not a few instances, some of the noblest 
Tirtues, magnanimity, generosity, disinterested 
fi^ndship, and even modesty. 



April. 
As I am what the men of the world, if they 
knew such a man, would call a whimsical mor- 
taly I have various sources of pleasure and en- 
joyment, which are, in a manner, peculiar to 
myself, or some here and there such other out- 
ot-tbe-way person. Such is the peculiar plea- 
sure I take in the season of winter, more than 
the rest of the year. This, I believe, may be 
partly owing to my misfortunes giving my 
mind a melancholy cast: but there is some- 
thing even in the 

** Mighty tempest, and the hoary waste 
Abrupt and deep, stretch'd o'er the buried 
earth,"— 

srhich raises the* mind to a serious sublimity, 
Eavourable to every thing great and noble. 
"I'here is scarcely any earthly object gives me 
more — I do not know if I should call it plea- 
sure^but something which exalts me, some- 
thing which enraptures me — than to walk in 
the sheltered side of the wood, or high planta- 
tion, in a cloudy winter-day, and hear the 
fttormy wind howling among the trees, and 
raving over the plain. It is my best season 
for devotion : my mind is wrapt up in a kind 
al' enthusiasm to Him, who, in the pompous 
language of the Hebrew bard, " walks on the 
iviiigs of the wind." In one of these seasons, 
just after a train of misfortunes, I composed 
he following ; 

The wintry west extends his blast, &c 

S^e ISongs. 

Shenstone finely observes, that love verses, 
rrit without any real passion, are tlie most 
uuiseous of all conceits ; and I have often 



thought that no man can be a proper cntic of 
love-composition, except he himself, in one or 
more instances, have been a Murm votary of 
this passion. As I have been all along a 
miserable dupe to love, and have been led into 
a thousand weaknesses . and. follies by it. for 
that reason I put the ^ore confidence in my 
critical skill, in distinp^uishing foppery, and con- 
ceit, from real passion and nature. Whether 
the following song will stand the test, ] will 
not pretend to say, because it is my own ; only 
I can say it was at the time, genuine from the 
heart. 



Behind yon hills, &c. 



See Sengs 



I think the whole species of young men 
may be naturally enough divided into two 
grand classes, which I shall call the grave and 
the mej rij ; though, by the bye, these terms do 
not with propriety enough express my ideas. 
The grave I shall cast into the usual division 
of those who are goaded on by the love of 
money, and those whose darling wish is to 
make a figure in the world. The merry are, 
the men of pleasure of all denominations ; the 
jovial lads, w^o have too much fire and spirit 
to have any settled rule of action ; but with- 
out much deliberation, follow the strong im- 
pulses of TiMfiXTe ', the thoughtless, the careless, 
the indolent— yin particular he, who, with a 
happy sweetness of natural temper, and a 
cheerful vacancy of thought, steals through life 
— ^generally, indeed, in poverty and obscurity ; 
but poverty and obscurity are only exils to him 
who can sit gravely down and make a repining 
comparison between his own situation artd that 
of others ; and lastly to grace the quorum, such 
are, generally, those beads are capable of all 
the towerings of genius, and whose hearts are 
warmed with all the delicacy of feeling. 



As the grand end of human life is to culti* 
vate an intercourse with that Being to whom 
we owe life, with every enjoyment that can 
render life delightful ; and to maintain an in- 
tegritive conduct towards our fellow-creatures ; 
that so, by forming piety and virtue into habit, 
we may ue fit members for that societv ot the 
pious and the good, which reason and reve^ 
tion teach us to expect beyond the grave : I 
do not see that the turn of mind, and pursuits 
of any son of poverty and obscurity, aie in the 
least more inimical to the sacred interests of 
piety and virtue* than the, even lawful, hustling 
and straining after the world's riches and hon- 
ours ; and I do not see but that he may gain 
Heaven as well (which, by the bye, is no mean 
consideration), who steals through the vaie of 
life, amusing himself with every little flower 
that fortune throws in his way ; as he who, 
straining straight forward, and perhaps bespat- 
tering all about him, gains some of life's little 
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tminciicefl ; where, after all, be can OTtly icce, 
and be teen, a little more roncpiniouilj, than 
what, in the pride of bis heart, he is apt to term 
the poor, indolent devil he La« left behind him. 



There it a noble sublimity, a heart-melting 
tenderness, in (>ome of our artcient ballad*^, 
which shows them to be the work of a masterly 
hand : and it has often given me many a heart 
ache to ri-fler:t, that such glorious rid bards — 
l.ards who very probably owed all their tali-ntii 
to native gen: us, yet have deHrril>ed the ex- 
ploits of heroen, the pangs of disappointment, 
and the nieltiiigs of love, with such Hne strokes 
of nature— that their very names (O how mor- 
tifying to a bard's vanity !) are now *" buried 
among the wreck of things which were." 

O ye illustrious name«« unknown ! who (ould 
feel so strciigly and describe so well ; the lat>t, 
the meanest of the muses* train — one who, 
though far inferior to your flights, yet eyes 
your path, and with trembling wing would 
sometimes soaraft^r you — a (our rustic bard 
unknown, pays tiiis sympathetic pang to your 
memory ! Some of you tell ut4, with all the 
(harms of yerae, tliat you have been unfortu- 
r.nte in the world — untortunate in love : he too 
hits felt the loss of his little fortune, the loss of 
friends, and, wort-e than all, the Iom ot the wo- 
man he adored. Like you, all hn^nsolation 
was his muse : she taught him^n rustic mea. 
Hures to complain. Happy could he have done 
it with your strength of itnaginatiou and flow 
^ of verse ! IVlay the turf lie lightly on your 
I bones ! and may you now enjoy that solace and 
rest which this world seldom gives to the heart, 
tuned to all the feelings of poesy and love { 



This is all worth quoting in my MSS. and 
more than all. 

R. B. 



No. VII. 
TO MR AIKEN. 

£The d'entlt^man to whom the Cottkr's Saturday 
NiauT 18 addressed 3 

SIR, Ayrshire, 1786. 

I WAS with Wilson, my printer, t'other day, 
and settled all our by-gone matters between 
us. After I had paid him all demands, I made 
him the offer of the second edition, on the 
hazard of being paid out of the first and readu 
est, which he declines. By his account, the 
paper of a thousand copies would cost about 
twenty-seven pounds, and the printing about 
fifteen or sixteen : he offers to agree to this 
for the printing, if I will advance for the paper; 



hut this you know, is oat of my pofircr; M 
farewell hopes of a second edition tiA I groir 
richer ! — an epocha which. I think, wiU uriiv 
at the payment of the British national debt 

There is scareely any thing horti me m 
much in being disappmnted of my seeood edU 
tioii, as not having it in my power to show ny 
gratitude to Mr Baliantyite, by pobUshing mj 
poem of The Briys of A^. I would detest 
myself as a WTetch. if I thought I were capiu 
ble, in a very long life, of forgetting the booert, 
warm, and tender delicacy with which he enteiB 
into my interests. I am sometiroes pleased 
\nth myself in my grateful sensations; bat I 
believe, on the whole, I have very little merit 
in it, as my gratitude is not a virtue, the con- 
se([uenre of redection, but sbeeriy the instinc- 
tive emotion ot a heart too inattentive to alhnr 
worldly maxims and views to settle into selfish 
habits. 

I have been feeling all the Tarious rotation 
and movements within, respecting the excise. 
There are man^ things plead strongly against 
it ; the uncertainty of getting soon into busi- 
ness, the consequences of my follies, whidi 
may perhaps make it impracticable for me to 
stay at home ; and besides, I have for some 
time been pining under secret wretchedness, 
from causes which you pretty well know — the 
pang of disappointment, the sting of pride, 
with some wandering stabs of remorse, which 
never fail to settle on my vitals like YuUnres, 
when attention is not called away by the adb 
of society or the vagaries of the muse. Even 
in the hour of socud mirth, my gaiety is th« 
madness of an intoxicated criminal under the 
hands of the executioner. All Uiese reasoni 
urge me to go abroad ; and to idl these reasons 
I have only one answer — the feelings d a fiu 
ther. This, in the present mood I am in, 
overbalances every thing that can be laid io die 
scale against it. 



You may perhaps think it an eztravsgant 
fancy, but it is a sentiment which strikes hone 
to my very soul : though sceptical, in some 
points, of our current belief, yet, I think, I 
have every evidence for the reality of a life be- 
yond the stinted bourne of our present exis- 
tence ; if so, then how should I, in the pre- 
sence of that tremendous Being, the Author 
of existence, how should I meet the reproaches 
of those who stand to me in the dear relation 
of children, whom I deserted in the smiling iii- 
nocency of helpless infancy? O, thou great 
unknown Power ! thou Almighty God ! who 
hast lighted up reason in my breast, and blessed 
me with immortality ! I have frequently wan- 
dered from that order and regularity necessary 
for the perfection of thy works, yet thou hast 
never left me nor forsaken me ! 
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'. RinM I wrote the foregoing sheet, I have 
Men aooiething of the stonn of mischief thick- 
cnif^ over my foUv-devoted head. Should 
vou, my friends, my benefactors, be successful 
in your applications for me, perhaps it may not 
be in my power in that way to reap the fruit 
of ]rour firiendly efforts. What I have written 
in the preceding pages is the settled tenor of 
my present resolution; but should inimical 
cireumstaiices furbid me closing with your kind 
offer, or, enjoying it, only threaten to entail 
farther misery-^ 



To Cell the truth, I have little reason for 
this last complaint, as the world, in general, 
lias been kind to me, fully up to my deserts. 
J was, for some time past, fast getting into the 
pining distrustful snarl of the misanthrope. I 
saw myself alone^ unfit for the struggle of life, 
shrinking at every rising cloud in the chance, 
directed atmosphere of fortune, while, all de- 
fenceless, I looked about in vain for a cover. 
It never occurred to me, at least never with the 

ffJQice it deserved, that this world is a busy 
scene, and man a creature destined for a pro- 
gressive struggle ; and that, however I might 
possess a warm heart and inoffensive manners 
(which last, by the bye, was rather more than 
I could well boast,) still, more than these pas- 
sive qualities, there was something to be done. 
When all my. school-fellows and youthful com. 
peers (those misguided few excepted, who join- 
ed, to use a Gentoo phrase, the haUachorcs of 
the human race), were striking off with eager 
hope and earnest intent on some one or other 
of the many paths of busy life, I was " stand- 
ing idle in the market place," or only left the 
chase of the butterfly from flower to flower, to 
hunt fancy firom whmi to whim. 



You see, Sir, that if to know one's errors 
were a probability of mending them, I stand a 
fair chance; but, according to the reverend 
Westminster divines, though conviction must 
precede conversion, it is very far from always 
implying it. * 



No. VIII. 

TO MRS DUNLOP, OF DUNLOP. 

MADAM, Ayrshire, 1786. 

I AM truly «orry I was not at home yesterday, 
when I was so much honoured with your order 



* TUs letter was eyidently written under the dis. 
treat <rf mind occaaiohod by our Fo6t*i sepimtioa firoon 
Mn Burns. 



for my copies, and incomparably mora by th» 
handsome compliments you are pleased to pay 
my poetic abilities. I am fully persuaded that 
there is not any class of mankind so feeling^jp 
alive to the titillations of applause as the sons 
of Parnassus ; nor is it easy to conceive how 
the heart of the poor bard dances with rapture, 
when those whose character in life gives them 
a right to be polite judges, honour him with 
their ajiprobation. Had you been thoroughly 
acquainted with me, Madam, you could not 
have touched my darling heart-chord mora 
sweetly than by noticing my attempts to cele- 
brate your illustrious ancestor, the SavioMr of 
hia Country, 

** Great, patriot hcru ! ill requited chief!*' 

The first book I met with in my early years, 
which I perused uith pleasure, was Tie Lifk 
of Hannibal : the next was The History of Sit 
Wiiiiam Wallace.' for several of my earlier 
years I had few other authors; and many a 
solitary hour have I stole out, after the labori- 
ous vocations of the day, to shed a tear over 
their gbrious but unfortunate stories. Ia 
those boyish days I remember in particular 
being struck with that part of Wallace's story 
where these lines occur-— 

*' Syne to the Legion wood, when it was late. 

To mal^h sileiit uiid u safe retieat.*' 
« 

I chose a fine summer Sunday, the only day 
my line of life allowed, and walked half a dozen 
of miles to pay my respects to the Leglen 
wood, with as much devout enthusiasm as ever 
pilgrim did to Loretto; and, as J explored 
every den and dell where I rould suppose my 
heroic countr)'man to have lodged, 1 recollect 
(for even then I was a rhymer), that my heart 
gloxN ed with a wish to be able to make a song 
pn him in some measure equal to his merits. 



No. IX. 



TO MRS STEWART, 0F\ STAIR. 

AIADAM, 1786. 

The hurry of my preparations for going abroad 
has hindered me from performing my promise 
so soon as I intendeik I have here sent you 
a parrel of songs, &c. which never made their 
appearance, except to a friend or two at most. 
Perhaps some of them may be no great enter- 
tainment to you : but of that I am far from 
being an adequate judge. The song to the 
tune of EUrick Banks, you will easiljr see tht 
in) propriety of exposing much even in manu- 
script. I think, myself, it has some merit, 
both as a tolerable description of one of Na- 
ture's sweetest scenes, a July evening, and 
one of the finest pieces of Nature's workman- 
ship, the finest indeed we know any thing of, 
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■n amiableb brsntiliil ywaig woam ;* Imt I 
have no common friend to procure me tbst 
peroiiiision, without which I would not dare to 
spread the copy. 

: 1 am quite aware, madam, what task the 
world would assign me in this letter. The 
obscure bard, when any of the great condescend 
to take notice of him, should heap the altar with 
the incense of tlattery. Their high ancestry, 
their own great and goillike qualities and ac- 
tioDs, should be recounted with the most ex- 
aggerated description. This, madam, is a task 
for which I am altogether unfit. Besides a 
certain disqualifying pride of heart, I know 
nothing of your connections in lite, and have 
no access to where your real character is to be 
ionnd — the company of your compeers : and 
more, I am afraid that even the must refined 
adulation is by no means the road to your good 
opinion. 

One feature of your character I shall ever 
with grateful pleasure remember — the recep- 
tion I got, M'hen ] had the honour of waiting 
on you at Stair. I am little acquainted with 
politeness ; but I know a good deal of benevo- 
lence of temper and goodness of heart. Sure- 
ly, did those in exalted stations know how 
happy they could make some classes of their 
inferiors by condescension and affability, they 
would never stand so high, measuring out with 
every look the height of their elevation, but 
condescend as sweetly as did MrsHtewart of 
Stair, f 



No. X. 



LR BLACKLOCK 



TO 



THE REVEREND MR G. LOWRIE. 

REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 

I OUGHT to have acknowledged your favour 
long ago, not only as a testimony of your kind 
remembrance, but as it gave me an opportunity 
of sharing one of the finest, and, perhaps, one 
of the most genuine entertainments, of which 
the human mind is susceptible. A number of 
avocations retarded my progress in reading the 
poems ; at last, however, I have finished that 
pleasing perusal. Many instances have I seen 
of Nature's force and beneficence exerted under 
numerous and formidable disadvantages; but 
none equal to that with which you have been 
kind enough to present me. There is a pa- 
thos and delicacy in his serious poems, a vein 
of wit and humour in those of a more festive 
turn, which caimot be too much admired, nor 



« Miss A> 



f The song (mrloeed is that given in the lifs of our 
foet ijb^iliiuing, 

"Twas o'en— Uie dewy fields were green, &c. 



too warmly tpprored ; and I think I ahaU new 
open the book witbonC feeling nay astonisb* 
ment renewed and increased. It was my wnk 
to have expressed my approbation in verse; 
but whether from declining life, or a temporsry 
depression of spirits, it is at present out of my 
power to accomplish that agreeable intention. 
Mr Stewart, Professor of Morals in thii 
University, had formerly read me three of die 
poems, and I had desired him to get my name 
mserted among the subscribers ; but whether 
this was done, or not, I never could learn. I 
have little intercourse with Dr Blair, but will 
take care to have the poems communicated to 
him by the intervention of some mutual friend. 
It has been told me by a gentleman, to whom 
I showed the performances, and who sought a 
copy with diligence and ardour, that the wholt 
impression is already exhausted. It weie^ 
therefore, much to be wished, for the sake of 
the young man, that a second edition, mors 
numerous than the former, could immediately 
he printed ; as it appears certain that its in- 
trinsic merit, and the exertion of the author^ 
friends, might give it a more universal circula- 
tion than anv thing of the kind which has been 
published within my memory.* 



No. XL 

FROM SIR JOHN WHITEFORD. 

SIR, Edinburgh, 4^ December, \7S6» 

1 RECEIVED your letter a few da3rs ugo. I do 
not pretend to much interest, but what I have 
I shall be ready to exert in procuring the 
attainment of any object you have in view. 
Your character as a man (forgive my reversing 
your order), as well as a poet, entitle you, I 
think, to the assistance of every inhabitant of 
Ayrshire. I have been told you wished to be 
made a giiager ; I submit it to your considera- 
tion, whether it would not be more desirable, 
if a sum could be raised by subscription, for a 
second edition of your poems, to lay it out in 
the stocking of a small farm. I am persuaded 
it would be a line of life, much more agreeable 
to your feelings, and in the end more satisiiic- 
tory. When you have considered this, let me 
know, and whatever you determine upon, I 
will endeavour to promote as far as my abili- 
ties will permit. With compliments to my 
friend the doctor. I am. 

Your fiiend and well-wisher, 

JOHN WHITEFORD. 

P. S. — I shall take it as a favour when you 
at any time send me a new production. 

' * The render will perceive that this is the letter 
which pruduced the determination of our Baixl to give 
up his scheme of goin^ to tlie West Indies, and to try 
the fate of a new edition of his poems in Edinbnrgk 
A copy of this letter was sent by fidr Lowrie to Ifr (r. 
Hamilton, and by him communicated to Burns, among 
whose papers it was found. 
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No. XII. 



FROM 



Ji nB, 22d December^ 1786. 

r week received a letter from Dr Black- 
in which he expresses a desire of seeing 
I write this to you, that yoa may lose 
ie in waiting upon him, should you not 
iwe seen him. 



ejoice to hear, from all comers, of your 
fame, and I wish and expect it may 
still higher hy the new publication. 
as a friend, I warn you to prepare to 
with your share of detraction and envy — 
n that always accompany great men. 
our comfort, I am in great hopes that the 
ST of your hiends and admirers will in- 
, and that you have some chance of 
:erial, or even • • • • patronage, 
my friend, such rapid success is very 
imon : and do you think yourself in no 
r of suffering by applause and a full 
? Remember Solomon's advice, which 
>oke from experience, *< stronger is he 
onquers,** &c. Keep fast hold of your 
simplicity and purity, like Telemachus, 
[entor*s aid, in Calypso's isle, or even 
t of Cyprus. I hope j/ou have also Mi- 
with you. I need not tell you how much 
lest diffidence and invincible temperance 
the most shining talents, and elevate the 
and exalt and refine the imagination 
}f a poet. 

3pe you will not imagine I speak from 

ion or evil report I assure you I speak 

ove and good report, and good opinion, 

strong desire to see you shine as much 

sunshine as you have done in the shade, 

I the practice as you do in the theory of 

This is my prayer, in return for your 

it composition in verse. All here join 

ipliments, and good wishes for your fur- 

rosperity. 



No. XIII. 
TO MR CHALMERS. 

Edinburgh, 27th Dec. 1786. 

DXAft FBIEND, 

TE88 I have sinned tlie sin for which 
is hardly any forgiveness — ingratitude to 
ship — in not writing you sooner ; but of 
n living, I had intended to send you an 
lining letter*, and by all the plodding, 
powers, that in nodding conceited ma- 
jreside over the dull routine of business 
»vi]y solemn oath this ! — I am, and have 
!ver since I came to Edinburgh, as unfit 



to write a letter of humour as to write t 
mentary on the RevekUuma, 



To make you some amends for what, before 
you reach this paragraph, you will hare suffer- 
ed, I inclose you two poems I have carded 
and spun since I past Glenbuck. One Uank 

in the address to Edinburgh, " Fair B -— ," 

is the heavenly Miss Burnet, daughter to Lord 
Monboddo, at whose bouse I have had the 
honour to he more than once. There has not 
been any thing nearly like her, in all the com- 
binations of beauty, grace, and goodness, the 
great Creator has formed, since Miltons Eve 
on the first day of her existence. 

I have sent you a parcel of subscription- 
bills, and have written to Mr Ballentine and 
Mr Aiken, to call on you for some of them* 
if they want them. My direction is — Care of 
Andrew Bruce, merchant, Bridge Street. 



No. XIV. 

TO THE EARL OF EGLINTON. 

MY LORD, Edinbwgh, January, 1787. 

As I have but slender pretensions to philoso- 
phy, I calHiot rise to the exalted ideas of a 
citizen of the world ; but have all those na- 
tional prejudices which, I believe, glow pecu- 
liarly strong in the breast of a Scotchman. 
There is scarcely any thing to which I am so 
feelingly alive, as the honour and welfare of 
m^ country ; and, as a poet, I have no higher 
enjoyment than singing her sons and daugh- 
ters. Fate had cast my station in the veriest 
shades of life ; but never did a heart pant 
more ardently than mine, to be distinguished : 
though, till very lately, I looked in vain on every 
side fur a ray of light. It is easy, then, to 
guess how much I was gratified with the coun- 
tenance and approbation of one of my country's 
most illustrious sons, when Mr Wauchope 
called on me yesterday, on the part of your 
lordship. Your munificence, my lord, cer- 
tainly deserves my very grateful acknowledg- 
ments ; but your patronage is a bounty pecu- 
liarly suited to my feelings. I am not master 
enough of the etiquette of life to know whether 
there be not some impropriety in troubling 
your lordship with my thanks ; but my heart 
whispered me to do it. From the emotions 
of my inmost soul I do it. Selfish ingratitude, 
I hope, I am incapable of; and mercenary ser- 
vility, I trust, I shall ever have so much hon* 
est pride as to detest. 
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No. XV. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

MADAM, Edinburgh, 15/A Jamuury, 1767. 
Youfts of the 9th curre!it, which I am this 
moment honoured with, is a deep reproach to 
me for ungrateful neglect I will tell you the 
real truth, for I am miserably awkward at a 
iib : I wished to have written to Dr Moore 
before I wrote to you ; but though, every day 
since I received yours of December 30th, the 
idea, the wish to write him, has constantly 
pressed on my thoughts, yet I could not for 
my soul set about it. I know his fame and 
character, and I am one of ** the sons of little 
men." To write him a mere matter-of-fact 
affair, like a merchant's order, would be dis. 
gracing the little character I have ; and to write 
the author of The View of Society and Man^ 
ntf^j a letter of sentiment— I declare every 
artery runs cold at the thought. I shall try, 
however, to write him to-morrow or next day. 
His kind interposition in my behalf J have u- 
rearly experienced, as a gentleman waited on 
me the other day, on the part of Lord Eglin- 
ton, with ten guineas by way of subscription 
for two copies of my next edition. 

The word you object to in the mention I 
have made of my glorious countryman and 
your immortal ancestor, is indeed borrowed 
irom Thomson ; but it docs not strike me as 
an improper epithet. I distrusted my own 
judgment on your finding fault with it, and ap. 
plied for the opinion of some of the Literati 
here, who honour me with their critical stric- 
tures, and they all allow it to be proper. The 
song you ask J cannot recollect, and I have not 
■ copy of it. 1 have not composed any thing 
on the great Wallace, except what you have 
seen in print, and the enclosed, which I will 
print in this edition. * You will see I have 
mentioned some others of the name. When I 
composed my Vision^ long ago, I had attempt, 
ed a description of Kyle, of which the addi- 
tional stanzas are a part, as it originally stood. 
My heart glows with a wish to be able to do 
justice to the merits of the Saviour of his 
Country, which, sooner or later, I shall at least 
attempt. 

You are afraid I shall grow intoxicated with 
my prosperity as a poet. Alas ! madam, I 
know myself and the world too well. I do not 
mean any airs of affected modesty ; I am will, 
ing to believe that my abilities deserved some 
notice; but in a most enlightened, informed 
age and nation, when poetry is and has been 
the study of men of the first natural genius, 
aided with all the powers of polite learning, 
polite books, and polite company — to be drag- 
ged forth to the full glare of learned and polite 



* stanzas in the Vision^ beginning tliird stanza, ** By 
stati'ly tower or palace fair," and ending with the firbt 

dui — 



observation, with all my imperfections of awk- 
ward rusticity and crude unpolisbed ideas on 
my head — I assure you, madam, I do not dis- 
semble when I tell you I tremble for the con- 
sequences. The novelty of a poet in my ob. 
scure situation, without any of those advan- 
tages which are reckoned necessary for tbat 
character, at least at this time of day, has 
raised a partial tide of public notice, which has 
borne me to a height where I am absolutely, 
feelingly certain, my abilities are inadequate to 
support me ; and too surely do I see that time 
whin the same tide will leave. me, and recede, 
perhaps, as fur below the mark of truth. 



Your patronising me, and interesting your* 
self in my fame and character as a poet, I re. 
joice in; it exalts me in my own idea; wai 
whether you can or cannot aid me in my sub- 
scription is a trifle. Has a paltry subscription- 
bill any charms to the heart of a bard, comparr 
ed with the patronage of the descendant of the 
immortal Wallace? 



No. XVI. 
TO DR MOORE. 

sia* 1787. 

JVljas DuNLOP has been so kind as to seud oie 
extracts of letters she has had irom you, where 
you do the rustic bard the honour of notidng 
him and his works. Those who have felt the 
anxieties and solicitudes of authorship, cav 
only know what pleasure it gives to be noticed 
in such a manner by judges of Uie first chanc- 
ter. Your criticisms, sir, J receive \i4th rever- 
ence ; only, I am sorry they mostly came too 
late ; a peccant passage or two, that I would 
certainly have altered, were gone to the press. 

The hope to be admired for ages is, in by 
far the greater part of those even who are au- 
thors of repute, an unsubstantial dream. For 
my part, my first ambition was, and still my 
strongest wish is, to please my compeers, the 
rustic inmates of the hamlet, while ever chang- 
ing language and manners shall allow me to be 
relished and understood. I am very willing to 
admit that I have some poetical abilities ; and 
as few, if any writers, either moral or poetical, 
are intimately acquainted with the classes of 
mankind among whom I have chiefly mingled, 
I may have seen men and manners in. a differ- 
ent phasis from what is common, which may 
assist originality of thought. Still I know 
very well the novelty of my character has by 
far the greatest share in the learned and polite 
notice I have lately had; and in a language 
where Pope and Churchill have raised the 
laugh, and Shenstone and Gray dmwn the tear 
— where Thomson and Beattie have painted 
the landscape, and Lyttleton and Collins de- 
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tbe bctrt, I am not Tain enough to hope 
iiiguishid poetic fame. 



Na XVII. 

FROM DR MOORE. 

CHfford Street, Jamary 23, 1787. 
E just received your letter, by M^hich I 

have reason to complain of my friend 
)nnlop for transmitting to you extracts 
ay letters to her, by much too freely and 
irelessly written for your perusal. I 
brgive her, however, in consideration of 
od intention, as you will forgive me, I 
for the freedom I use with certain ex- 
ms, in consideration of my admiration 

poems in general. If I may judge of 
itbor's disposition from his works, with 

other good qualities of a poet, he has 
e irritable temper ascribed to that race 
n by one of their own number, whom 
Ave the happiness to resemble in ease 
rioua felicity of expression. Indeed the 
al beauties, however original and bril- 
and lavishly scattered, are not all I ad- 
n your works ; the love of your native 
7, that feeling sensibility to all the ob- 
>f humanity, and the independent spirit 

breathes through the whole, give me a 
favourable impression of the poet, and 
oiade me often regret that I did not see 
)ems, the certain effect of which would 
>een my seeing the author last summer, 

I was longer in Scotland than I have 
for many years, 
gjoice very sincerely at the encourage. 

you receive at Edmburgh, and I think 
eculiarly fortunate in the patronage of 
lair, who, I am informed, interests him- 
ery much for you. I beg to be remem> 

to him : nobody can have a warmer re- 
for that gentleman than I have, which, 
sndent of the worth of his character, 
i be kept alive by the memory • of 
ommon Iriend, the late Mr George 
— e. 

Ebre I received your letter, I sent in- 
i in a letter to , a sonnet bv 

Williams, a ^oung poetical lady, which 
Tote on readmg your Mountaiu-Daisy ; 
pa it may not displease you.* 
toive been tr3ring to add to the number of 
siibecribers, but I find many of my ac- 
tauce are iJready among them. I have 
30 add, that with every sentiment of es- 

•nd moat cordial good wishes, 
lam. 

Your obedient humble servant, 

J. MOORE. 

The sonuct is as follows : 

,K soon the garden's flaunting flowerB decay, 
d scattered on the aarlh neglected lie. 



The ** Mountain- Daily," cherished by the ray 

A poet drew from heaven, shall never die. 
Ah, like that lonely flower the poet rose ! 

*M!d i)enury*8 bare soil and bitter gale ; 
Ht; felt each storm that on the mountain blowa, 

.Nor ever knew the shelter of the vale. 
By genius in her native vigour nurst, 

i^n nature with impassion'd look he gased; 
Then through the cloud of adverse fortune buril 

Indlffnant, and in light unborrowed biased. 
Sc< tia ifrom rude afliiction shield thy bard, ^ 

His heaven^taught numbers Fameheraelf wm 
guard. 



No. XVIII. 

TO DR MOORE. 

aEVRRSND SIR, Ediidurght \bth F^mmry, 178T* 
Pardom my seeming neglect in delaying ao 
long to acknowledge the honour you have dont 
me, in your kind notice of me, January 23d. 
Not many months ago, I knew no other em> 
ployment than following the plough, nor could 
boast any thing higher than a distant ac- 
quaintance with a country clergyman. Mere 
greatness never embarrasses me : I have no- 
thing to ask from the great, and I do not fear 
their judgment ; but genius, polished by leam^ 
ing, and at its proper point of elevation in tht 
eye of the world, this of late I frequentlv meet 
with, and tremble at its approach. I scorn 
the affectation of seeming modesty to cover 
self-conceit That I have some merit I do 
not deny ; but I see, with frequent wringingi 
of heart, that the novelty of my character, and 
the honest national prejudice of my country- 
men, have borne me to a height altogether un- 
tenable to my abilities. 

For the honour Miss W. has done me, 
please, Sir, return her in my name, my most 
grateful thanks. I have more than once 
thought of paying her in kind, but have hither- 
to quitted the idea in hopeless despondency. 
I had never before heard of her ; but the other 
day I got her poems, which, for several rea- 
sons, some belonging to the head, and others 
the offspring of the heart, give me a great deal 
of pleasure. I have little pretensions to critie 
lore: there are, I think, two characteristic 
features in her poetry — the unfettered wild 
flight of native genius, and the querulous, 
sombre tenderness of ** time-settled sorrow.** 

I onlv know what pleases me, often without 
being able to tell why. 



No. XIX. 
FROM DR MOORE. 

DKAR SIR, Clifford Street^ 88/A February, ITST. 

Your letter of the I jth gave roe a great deal 
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of pletsure. It is not surprising that you im. 
prove in correctness and taste, considering 
where you have been for some time past. 
And I dare swear there is nu danger of your 
admitting any polish which might weaken the 
vigour of your native powers. 

I am glad to perceive that you disdain the 
nauseous affectation of decrying jrour own 
merit as a poet — an affectation which is dis- 
played with most ostentation by those who 
nave the greatest share of self-conceit, and 
which only adds undeceiving falsehood to dis- 
gusting vanity. For you to deny the merit 
of your poems would be arraigning the fixed 
opinion of the public. 

As the new edition of my View of Society 
is not yet ready, I have sent you the former 
edition, which, I beg you will accept as a 
small mark of my esteem. It is sent by sea, 
to the care of Mr Creech; and, along with 
these four volumes for yourself, I have also 
sent my Medical Sketches^ in one volume, for 
my friend Mrs Dunlup of Dunlop : this you 
will be so obliging as to transmit, or if you 
chance to pass soon by Dunlop, to give to 
her. 

I am happy to hear that your subscription 
is so ample, and shall rejoice at every piece of 
good fortune that befalls you : for you are a 
very great favourite in my family ; and this is 
a higher compliment than perhaps you are 
aware of It includes almost all the profes- 
sions, and of course is a proof that your writ- 
ings ore adapted to various tastes and situa- 
tions. My youngest son who is at Winches- 
ter school, writes to me that he is translating 
some stanzas of your Halloween into Lntiii 
verse, for the benetit of his comrades. This 
union of taste partly proceeds, no doubt, from 
the cement of Scottish partiality, with which 
they are all somewhat tinctured. Even your 
translator, who left Scotland too early in life 
for recollection, is not without it. 



I remain, with greatest sincerity, 
Your obedient servant, 

J. MOORE. 



No. XX. 



TO THE EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 

MY LORD, Edinburgh, 1787. 

I WANTED to purchase a profile of your lord- 
ship, which I was told was to be got in town ; 
but J am truly sorry to see that a blunder- 
ing painter has spoiled a " human face di- 
vine." The enclosed stanzas I intended to 
have written below a picture or. profile of your 
lordship, could I have been so happy as to pro- 
cure one with any thing of a likeness. 

As I will soon return to my shades, I want- 



ed to have aomefliing like a material object 
for my gratitude ; I wanted to have it in ny 
power to say to a friend* There is my noUe 
patron, my generous benefactor. Allow me, 
my lord, to publish these verses. I conjure 
vour lordship by the honest throe of gratitude, 
by the generous wish of benevolence, hj i£ 
the powers and feelings which compose the 
niagnanimous mind, do not deny me this peti- 
tion. « I owe to your lordship ; and what his 
not in some other instances alwajrs been the 
case with me, the weight of the obligation is 
a pleasing load. I trust, I have a heart as in. 
dependent as your lordship's, than which lean 
say nothing more : and I would not be behohl. 
en to favours that would crucify my feelings. 
Your dignified character in life, and manner 
of supporting that character, are flattering to 
my pride; and I would be jealous of the 
purity of my gratefnl attachment, where I was 
under the patronage of one of the much fa- 
voured sons of fortune. 

Almost every poet has celebrated his pa- 
trons, particularly when they were names dear 
to fame, and illustrious in their country ; allow 
me, then, my lord, if you think the verses have 
intrinsic merit, to tell the world how much I 
have the honour to be 

Your lordship's highly indebted, 

And ever grateful humble servant. 



No. XXI. 
TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 

MY LORD, 

The honour your lordship has done me, by 
your notice and advice in yours of the Ist in- 
stant, I shall ever gratefully remember : 

" Praise from thy lips *tis mine with joy toboasli 
Tiiey best can give it who deserve it most.'* 

Your lordship touches the darling chord of 
my heart, when you advise me to fire my muse 
at Scottish story and Scottish scenes. I wish 
for nothing more than to make a leisurely pil- 
grimage through my native country ; to sit and 
muse on those once hard-contended fields, 
where Caledonia, rejoicing, saw her bloody 
lion borne through broken ranks to victory 
and fame ; and, catching the inspiration, to 
pour the deathless names in song. But, my 
lord, in the midst of these enthusiastic reve- 
ries, a long-visaged, dry, moral-looking phan- 
tom strides across my imagination, and pro- 
nounces these emphatic words, « I^ Wisdom, 
dwell with prudence." 



* It does not appear that the earl granted this re. 
quest, nor have the verses alluded to beeu found 
among the MSS, 
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This, my lord, is unanswerable. J must 
tetum to my hmnble station, and woo my 
rustic muse in my wonted way at the plough- 
taU. Stilly my lord, while the drops of Ufe 
warm my heart, gratitude to that dear-loved 
country in which I boast my birth, and grati- 
tude to those her distinguished sons, who have 
honoured me so much with their patronage 
and approbation, shall, while stealing through 
my humble shades, ever distend my bosom, 
and at times draw forth the swelling tear. 



SxL Property in favour of Mb. Robert Burns, 
to erwt and keep up a Headetone in memory 
wfPoet Frrgusson, 1787. 

Seeeion- house, within the Kirk of Ca- 
nongate, the twenty-second day of Fe- 
bruary, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty'Seven years. 

Sederunt of the managers of the Kirk and Kirk- 
yard Funds of Canongate. 

Which day, the treasurer to the said funds 
produced a letter from Mr Robert Bums, of 
date the sixth current, which was read, and 
appointed to be engrossed in their sederunt- 
book, and of which letter the tenor follows : 
** To the Honourable Bailies of Canongate, 
Edinburgh. Gentlemen, I am sorry to be told 
that the remains of Robert Fergusson, the so 
justly celebrated poet, a man whose talents, for 
ages to come, will do honour to our Caledo- 
nuin name, lie in your church-yard, among the 
ignoble d^id, unnoticed and unknown. 

« Some memorial to direct the steps of the 
lovers of Scotish song, when they wish to shed 
a tear over the ''narrow house" of the bard 
who is no more, is surely a tribute due to 
Fergusson's memory ; a tribute I wish to have 
the honour of paying. 

" I petition you, then. Gentlemen, to per- 
mit me to lay a simple stone over his revered 
ashes, to remain an unalienable property to his 
deathless fame. I have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, your very humble servant, {sic 
sUbscribitur), ••ROBERT BURNS." 

Thereafter the said managers, in considera- 
tion of the laudable and disinterested motion 
of Mr Bums, and the propriety of his request, 
did, and hereby do, unanimously grant power 
and liberty to the said Robert Bums to erect 
a headstone at the grave of the said Robert 
Fergusson, and to keep up and preserve the 
same to his memory in all time coming. Ex 
tncted forth of the records of the managers, by 

WiLUAM Sprott, Clerk. 



No. XXIIL 
TO 



MY DEAR SIR, 

You may think, and too justly, that I am a 
selfish ungrateful fellow, having received so 
many repeated instances of kindness from you, 
and yet never putting pen to paper to say- 
thank you ; but if vou knew what a devil of a 
life my conscience has led me on that account* 
your good heart would think yourself too much 
avenged. By the bye, there ^s nothing in the 
whole frame of man which seems to me so 
unaccountable as that thing called consdeoce..- 
Had the troublesome yelping cur powera effi* 
cient to prevent a mischief, he might be of 
use : but at the beginning of the business, his 
feeble efforts are to the workings of passion as 
the infant frosts of an autumnal morning to the 
unclouded fervour of the rising sun : and no 
sooner are the tumultuous doings of the wicked 
deed over, than, amidst the bitter native con- 
sequences of folly, in the very vortex of our ' 
horrors, up starts conscience, and harrows us 

with the feelings of the d , 

I have enclosed you, by way of expiation, 
some verse and prose, that, if they merit a 
place in your tmly entertaining miscellany, 
you are welcome to. The prose extract la 
literally as Mr Sprott sent it me. 

7%e Inscription on the Stone is as follows .* 

HERE LIES ROBERT FERGUSSON,: 

POET. 
Bom September bth, YlbX^Died, 16M Oetobvr, 1774. 

No sculptured marble here, nor pompous lay, 
*< No storied urn nor auimatea bust;" 

This simple stone directs pale Scotia's way 
To pour her sorrows o'er her poet's dust. ^ , 

On the other side of the Stone is as follows .* 



« 



By special grant of the Managers to Robert 
Burns, who erected this stone, this buribl-plaoe 
is to remain for ever sacred to the memory of 
Robert Fergusson." 



No. XXIV. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER 
FROM 

Sth March, 1787. 
I AM truly happy to know you have found a 

friend in ; his patronage of you does 

him great honour. He is truly a good man ; 
by far the best I ever knew, or, perhaps, ever 
shall know, in this world. But I must not 
speak all I think of him, lest I should b« 
thought partiaL ■ ..■ y 
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So you hare obtained li})erty from the ma- 
gistratet to erect a stone over Fergussoirs 
mve ? I do not doubt it ; such things have 
been, as Shakspcara says, '* ui the olden-time'" 

••The poet's fal«», is here in emblem shown. 
He ask'd fur ba>ad, and he rucoivvd u stone. ** 

It is, I believe, upon poor Butler's tomb 
that this is written. But how many brothers 
of Parnassus, as well as poor Butler and poor 
Ferguseon, have asked tor bread, and been 
■er^ with the same sauce ! 

The magistrates gav€ you liberty, did they ? 
O generous msgifttrates !*•*♦, celebrated 
over the three kingdoms for his public Kpirit, 
gives a poor poet liberty to raise a tomb to a 
poor poet's memory ! — most generous ! * * * 
once upon a time gave that same poet the 
nighty sum of eighteen pence for a copy of 
bis works. But then it must be considered 
that the poet was at this time absolutely starv- 
ing, and bcMught his aid with all the earnest- 
ness of hunger ; and, over and above, he re- 
ceived a .^—^^ worth, at least one-third of 
the value, in exchange, but which, I believe, 
the poet afterwards very ungratefully expunged. 

Next week I hope to have the pleasure of 
•eeing you in Edinburgh ; and as my f«tay will 
be for eight or ten days, I wish you or ■ ■ 
would take a snug, well aired bed-room for 
me, where I may have the pleasure of seeing 
you over a morning cup ot tea. But by all 
accounts, it will be a matter of some difficulty 
to see you at all, unless your company is be- 
spoke a week before-hand. There is a great 
rumour here concerning your great intimacy 

with the Duchess of , and other ladies 

of distinction. I am really told that ** cards 
to invite ily by thousands each night ;" and, if 
you had one, I suppose there would also be 
•* bribes to your old secretary." It seems you 
are resolved to make hay while the sun shines, 
and avoid, if possible, the fate of poor Fer- 

gusson, Qucerenda pe- 

eunia primum est, virtus post nummos, is a good 
maxim to thrive by : you seemed to despise it 
while in this country ; but probably some phi- 
losopher in Edinburgh has taught you better 
sense. 

Pray, are you yet engraving as well as print- 
ing ? — Are you yet seized 

<* With itch of picture in the front, 
With bays of wicked rhyme upou't !" 

But I must give up this trifling, and attend 
to matters that more concern myself: so, as 
the Aberdeen wit says, adieu dryly f we sal 
drink phan we meet.* 



i 



* The above extract is from a letter of one of the 
ablest of our poet's oorrespondents, which contains 
Some interesting anecdotes of Fergnsson. that we shoold 
have been happy to hare inserted, if they conld have 
beta aathantioated. The writer is mistaken in soppos- 



No. XXV. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

MADAM, Edimburgk, March 22, 178T. 
I BEAD vour letter with watery eyes. A litdl^ 
very little while ago, / had acmrce « friemi hud 
the ettAborm pride ^my owm boBtum ; now I an 
distinguished, patronised, befriended by yoa. 
Your friendly advices, I will not give them tbe 
cold name of criticisms, I receive with reve- 
rence. I have made some small alterations is 
what I before had printed. I have the advice 
of some very judicious friends among the lite-, 
rati here, but with them I sooietimea find it 
necessary to claim the privilege of thinking for 
myself. The noble Earl of Glencaim, to 
whom I owe' more than to any man, does roe 
the honour of giving me his strictures: his 
hints with respect to impropriety or indelicaq^, 
I follow implicitly. 

You kindly interest yourself in ray future 
\news and prospects j there I cau give you uo 
light ; it is ail 

'< Dark as was chaos, ere the infant sun 
Was roird together, or had tried his beams 
Athwart the gloom profound.*' 

The appellation of a Scottish bard is b]r ^ 
my highest pride ; to continue to deserve it is 
my most exalted ambition. Scottiah scenes and 
Scottish story are the themes I could wish to 
sing. I have no dearer aim than to have it is 
my power, un plagued with the routine of busu 
ness, for which heaven knows I am unfit 
enough, to make leisurely pilgrimagea through 
Caledonia ; to sit on the fields of her battles; 
to wander on the romantic banks of her rivers ; 
and to muse by the stately towers or venerable 
ruins, once the honoured abodes of her heroes. 

But these are all Utopian thoughts : I have 
dallied long enough with life : *tis time to be 
in earnest. I have a fond, an aged mother to 
care for ; and some other bosom ties perhaps 
equally tender. Where the individual only 
suffers by the consequences of his own thought- 
lessness, indolence, or folly, he may be ezcos- 
able : nay, shining abilities, and some of the 
nobler virtues, may half-sanctify a heedless 
character : but where God and nature have 
intrusted the welfare of others to his caie^ 
where the trust is sacred, and the ties are dear, 
that man must be far gone in selfishness, or 
strangely lost to reflection, whom these con- 
nexions will not rouse to exertion. 

I guess that I shall clear between two and 
three hundred pounds by my authorship ; with 
that sum I intend, so far as I may be said to 



ing the magistrates of Edinbui^h had any share in the 
transaction respectiiig the monument erected for Fer- 
ffosson by oar bard ; this, it is evident, passed between 
Bums and the Kirlc Session of the Canongate. Neither 
at Edinburgh, nor anywhere else, do magistrates usu- 
ally trouble themselves to inquire liow the house of a 
poor poet is furnished, or how his grave is adonMd, 
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htLwe any intention, to return to my old ac- 
quaintance, the plough, and, if I can meet with 
a lease by which I can live, to commence far- 
mer. I do not intend to give up poetry : being 
bred to labour secures me independence ; and 
the muses are my chief, sometimes have been 
my only, enjoyment. If my practice second 
my resolution, I shall have principally at heart 
the serious business of life : but while follow- 
ing my plough, or building up my shocks, I 
shall cast a leisure glance to that dear, that 
only feature of my character, which gave me 
the notice of my country and the patronage of 
a Wallace. 

Thus, honoured madam, I have given you 
-fhe bard, his situation, and his views, native as 
they are in his own bosom. 



No. XXVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

MADAM, Edinburgh, I5th April, 1787. 
There is an. affectation of gratitude which I 
dislike. The periods of Johnson and the 
pauses o^ Sterne may hide a seltish heart. For 
•my part, madam, I trust I have too much pride 
ibr servility; and too little prudence for selfish- 
neas; I liave this moment broke open your 
tetter, but 

** Kude am I in speech, 

find therefore liitle can 1 grace my cause 
n speaking for myself—'* 

' eor I shall not trouble you with any fine speeches 

-and banted figures. I shall just lay my band 

on my heart, and say, I hope I shidi ever have 

the truest, the warmest, sense of your good- 



I Gome abroad in print for certain on 
Wednesday. Your orders I shall punctually 

•attend to; only, by the way, I must tell you 
tiiat I was paid before for Dt Moore's and 

'llias W.*8 copies, through the medium of 
Commissioner Cochrane in this place ; but 

'tiiat we can settle when I have the honour of 

.waiting on voo. 

^ i)r Smith* was just gone to London the 

/mmnung before I received your letter to him. 



Ko. XXVIL 

TO DR MOORE. 

Edinburgh, 23d April, 1787. 
I KECEtVED the books, and sent the one vou 
mentioned to Mrs Dunlop. I am ill- skilled 
in beating the coverts of imagination for meta- 

• Adam Smith. 



phors of gratitude. I thank yon, sir, for the 
honour you have done me ; and to my latest 
hour will warmly remember it To be highly 
pleased with your book, is what I have in 
common with the world ; but to regard these 
volumes as a mark of the author's friendly 
esteem, is a still more supreme gratification. 

I leave Edinburgh in the course of ten days 
or a fortnigl^; and after a few pilgrimages 
over some of the classic ground of Caledonia, 
Cowden-XjunoeSf Banks of Yarrow, Tweed, jfc. 
I shall return to my rural shades, in all likeli-. 
hood never more to quit them. I have formed 
many intimacies and friendships here, but I am 
afraid they are all of too tender a constnictioa 
to bear carriage a hundred and fifty miles. To 
the rich, the great, the fashionable, the polite^ 
I have no equivalent to offer ; and I am afraid 
my meteor appearance will by no means entitli; 
me to a settled correspondence with any of 
you, who are the permanent lights of genius 
and literature. 

My. most respectful compliments to Mim 
W. If once this tangent flight of mine were 
over, and I were returned to my wonted lei- 
surely motion in my old circle, I may probably 
endeavour to return her poetic compliment ia 
kind. 



No. XXVIII. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Edinburgh, 30th April, 1787. 

Your criticisms, madam, I understand 

very well, and could have wished to have 
pleased you better. You are right in your 
guess that I am not very amenable to counsel. 
Poets, much my superiors, have so flattered 
those who possessed the adventitious qualities 
of wealth and power, that I am determined to 
flatter no created being either in prose or verse, 

I set as little by , lords, clergy, cri- 
tics, &c. as all these respective gentry do by 
my hardship. I know what I may expect 
from the world by and by — illiberal abuse, and 
perhaps contemptuous neglect. 

I am happy, madam, that some of my own 
favourite pieces are distinguished by your par- 
ticular approbation. For my Dream, which 
has unfortunately incurred your loyal displea- 
sure, I hope in four weeks, or less, to have the 
honour of appearing at Dunlop in its defence^ 
in person. 
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No. XXIX. 

TO THE REVEREND DR HUGH 

BLAIR. 

Lawn-Market, Edinburgh, 3d May, 1787. 

REVEREND AND 3IUCU HE6PECTED Sia, 

I LEAVE Edinburgh to.moiTow' morning, but 
could not go without troubling you with half 
a line, sincerely to thank you for the kindness, 

ritronage, and friendship you have shown me. 
often felt the embarrassment of my singular 
situation ; drawn forth from the veriest shades 
of life to the glare of remark ; and honoured 
by the notice of those illustrious names of my 
country, whose works, while they are applauded 
to the end of time, will ever instruct and mend 
the heart. However the meteor-like novelty 
.of my appearance in the world might attract 
notice, and honour me with the acquaintance 
of the permanent lights of genius and litera- 
ture, those who are truly benefactors of the 
immortal nature of man ; I knew very well, 
that my utmost merit was far unequal to the 
task of preserving that character when once 
the novelty was over. I have made up my 
mind, that abuse, or almost even neglect, will 
not surpri>e me in my quarters. 

I have sent you a proof impression of Beu- 
go*s work for me, done on Indian paper, as a 
trifling but sincere testimony with what heart- 
warm gratitude I am, &c. 



No. XXX. 
FROM DR BLAIR. 
Argi/le- Square, Edinburgh, 4)th May, 1787. 

DEAR SIB, 

I WAS favoured this forenoon with your very 
obliging letter, together with an impression of 
your portrait, for which I return you my best 
thanks. The success you have met with I do 
not think was beyond your merits; and if I 
have had any small hand in contributing to it, 
it gives me great pleasure. I know no way in 
which literary persons, who are advanced in 
vears, can do more service to the world, than 
in forwarding the efforts of rising genius, or 
bringing forth unknown merit from obscurity. 
I was the first person who brought out to the 
notice of the world, the poems of Ossian: 
tot by the Fragments of Ancient Poetry which 
I published, and afterwards, by my setting on 
foot the undertaking for collecting and pub- 
lishing the ^Vork8 of Ossian; and I have 
always considered this as a meritorious action 
of my life. ^ ^ - ' 

Your situation, as you say, was indeed very 
lingular; and, in being brought out all at once 
from the shades of deepest privacy, to so great 
a share of public notice and observation, you 



had to stand a severe triaL I am bappy that 
you have stood it so well ; and as far as I have 
known or heard, though in the midst of many 
temptations, without reproach to your charac- 
ter and behaviour. 

You are now, I presume, to retire to a more 
privAtP wslk of li^V* ; nnd I tnisr, will conduct 
yourself there with industry, prudence, and 
honour. You have laid the foundation fat 
just public esteem. In the midst of those em- 
ployments, which your situation will tender 
proper, you will not, I hope, neglect to pro- 
mote that esteem, by cultivating your genioi, 
and attending to such productions of it as may 
raise your character still higher. At the tame 
time, be not in too great a haste to come for- 
ward. Take time and leisure to improve tad 
mature your talents ; for on any second )no- 
duction you give the world, your fate, as a 
poet, wiU very much depend. There is, no 
doubt, a gloss of novelty which time wean o£f. 
As you very properljr hint yourself, you are 
not to be surprised if, in your niral retreat, too 
do not find yourself surrounded with that gnre 
of notice and applause which here shone upon 
you. No man can be a good poet witiMWt 
being somewhat of a philosopher. He nost 
lay his account, that any one, who eipotes 
himself tc public observation, will occasionaUj 
meet with the attacks of illiberal censure^ 
which it is always best to overlook and despise. 
He will be inclined sometimes to court retreat, 
and to disappear from public view. He will 
not affect to shine always, that he may at piQ- 
per seasons come forth with more advantige 
and energy. He will not think himself ne- 
glected if he be not always praised. I have 
taken the liberty, you see, of an old man, to 
give advice and make reflections which your 
own good sense will, I dare say, render unne- 
cessary. ' 

As you mention your being just aboat to 
leave town, you are going, I should suppoBC^ 
to Dumfriesshire, to look at some oi Mr 
Miller's farms. 1 heartily wish the offen to 
be made you there may answer ; as I am poi^ 
suaded you will not easily find a more gODC** 
ous and better hearted proprietor to live uodv 
than Mr Miller. When you return, if JW 
come this way, I will be happy to see you, aoi 
to know concerning your future plans of libi» 
You will find me, by the 22d ot this moa% 
not in my house in Argyle Square, but at • 
country-house at Restalrig, about a mUe flHt 
from Edinburgh, near the Musselbui^h roil 
Wishing you all success and prosperity, I 
with reid regard and esteem, 
I)ear Sir, 

Yours sincerely* 

HUGH BLAIR. 
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No. XXXI. 
FROM DR MOORE. 

XIEAB SIB, Giiffbrd Street, May 23, 1787. 
I HAD the pleasure of your letter by Mr Creech, 
and soon after he sent me the new edition of 
your poems. You seem to think it incumbent 
on. ^ou to send to each subscriber a number of 
copies proportionate to his subscription mo- 
ncj; but yon may depend upon it, few sub- 
■cribers expect more than one copy, whatever 
tbey subscribed. I muHt inform you, however, 
that I took twelve copies for those subscribers 
§0€ whose money you were so accurate as to 
■end me a receipt ; and Lord Eglinton told 
mc be had sent for six copies for himself, as 
lie wished to give five of them in presents. 

Some of tiie poems you have added in this 
' Jbct edition are lieautiful, particularly the Wut- 
tar Niaht, the Addreet to Edinburgh, Green 
fnw me Rashee, and the two songs immedi- 
■teljT following ; the latter of which was ex. 
quisite. By the way, I imagine you have a 
peculiar talent for such compositions, vihich 
you ought to indulge.* No kind of poetry 
demaiub more delicacy or higher polishing. 
Horace is more aHmired on account of his 
Odee than all his other writings. But nothing 
aow added is equal to your Vision and Cottar's 
Ssttwrdaif Night, In these are united fine 
loMger^t natural and pathetic description, with 
iubfimi^ of language and thought. It is evi- 
dent that you already possess a great variety of 
•Bipression and command of the English Ian- 
guage; yoa ought, therefore, to deal more 
^Nuingly for the future in the provincial dia- 
lect : — why should you, by using that, limit the 
■umber of your admirers to those who under- 
■tand the Scottish, when you can extend it to 
all persons of taste who understand the English 
language? In my opinion, you should plan 
■OBie unger work than any you have as yet 
Mttempted. I mean, reflect upon some proper 
inlnect, and arrange the plan in your mind, 
without beginning to execute any part of it till 
yoa have studied most of the b<;st English 
poete, and read a little more of history. The 
Cheek and Roman stories you can read in some 
■W d gm ent, and soon become master of the 
Boet brilliant foots, which must highly delight 
• poetical mind. You should also, and very 
•Don mmif, become master of the heathen my- 
cology, to which there are everlasting allusions 
in all the poets, and which in itself is charm- 
ingly fondful. What will require to be stu- 
died with more attention, is modem history; 
that is, the history of France and Great Bri- 
tain, from the begiiming of Henry the Seventh's 
reign. I know very well you have a mind 
capable of attaining knowledge by a shorter 
process than is commonly use£ and I am cer- 



* e His sabse^mnt eompoaitions will bsar testimooy 
to ttis aasangy ef Dr Mcssa's Judg m n t . 



tain you are capable of making a better use of 
it, when attained, than is generally done. 

I beg you will not give yourself the trouble 
of writing to me when it is inconvenient^ and 
make no apology, when you do write, for hav- 
ing postponed it ; be assured of this, however, 
that 1 shall always be happy to hear from you. 

I think my friend Mr told me that you 

had some poems in nmnuscript by you of a 
satirical and humorous nature (in which, by 
the way, I think you very strong,) which your 
prudent friends prevailed on you to omit, par- 
ticularly one called Somebodg*s Confessions if 
you will intrust me with a sight of any of 
these, I will pawn my word to give no copies, 
and will be obliged to you for a perusal of 
them. 

I understand you intend to take a farm, and 
make the useful and respectable business of 
huftlMmdiy your chief occupation ; this, I hope, 
will not prevent your making occasional ad* 
dresses to the nine ladies who have shown you 
such favour, one of whom visited you in the 
auldclag biggin, Virgil, before you, proved 
to the world that there is nothing in the busi- 
ness of husbandry inimical to poetry ; and I 
sincerely hope that you may afford an example 
of a good poet being a successful farmer. I 
fear it will not be in my power to visit Scot- 
land this season ; when I do, I'll endeavour to 
find you out, for I heartily wish to see and 
converse with you. If ever your occasions 
call you to this place, I make no doubt of your 
paying me a visit, and you may depend on a 
very cordial welcome from this family. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your friend and obedient Servant, 

J. MOORE. 



No. XXXII. 
FROM MR JOHN HUTCHINSON. 

SIB, Jamaica, St Ann*8, IM June, 1787* 

I RECEIVED yours, dated Edinburgh, 2d Janu- 
ary, 1787, wherein you acquaint me you were 
engaged with Mr Douglas of Port Antonio, 
for three years, at thirty pounds sterling a-year; 
and am happy some unexpected accidents in- 
tervened that prevented your sailing with the 
vessel, as I have great reason to think Mr 
Douglas's employ would by no means have 
answered your expectations. I received a copy 
of your publications, for which I return you 
my thanks, and it is my own opinion, as well 
as that of such of my friends as have seen 
them, tbey are most excellent in their kind ; 
although some could have wished they had 
been in the English style, as they allege the 
Scottish dialect is now becoming obsolete, and 
thereby the elegance and beauties of youi 
poems are in a great measure lost to far the 
greater part of the community. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt you had sufficient reaaoni for 

B 
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your conduct — pcrbapt Ui« wiihet of toiiM of 
Che Scottwh nobility and gentry, your patroni, 
who will always relish their own old country 
style ; and your own inclinations for the same. 
]t is evifient from several passages in your 
works, you are as capable of writing in the 
English as in the Scottish dialect, and I am 
in great hopes your genius for poetry, from the 
gpednien you have already given, will turn out 
both for profit and honour to yourself and 
country. I can by no means advise you now 
to think of coming to the West Indies, as, I 
assure you, there is no encouragement for a 
■lan of learning and genius here; and am veiy 
confident you can do far better in Great Bri- 
tain, than in Jamaica. I am glad to hear my 
friends are well, and shall always be happy to 
liear from you at all convenient opportunities, 
wishing you success in all your undertakings. 
I will esteem it a particular favour if you will 
■end me a copy of the other edition you are 
■ow printing. 

I am, with respect, 
D«ar Sir, yours, &c. 

JOHN HUTCHINSON. 



that polite, agreeable company, raisM an honest 
glow in my boson. 



No. XXXIII. 

TO MR WALKKR, BLAIR OF 
ATHOLE. 

Jnvemessy bik September, 1787. 

MY DEAR 6JA, 

I HAVE just time to write the foregoing,* and 
to tell you that it was (at least most part of it,) 
the effusion of an half hour I spent at Bruar. 
I do not mean it was extemporCf for I have 
endeavoured to brush it up as well as Mr 
N *8 chat, and the jogging of the chaise, 

M'ould allow. It eases my heart a good deal, 
as rhyme is the coin with which a poet pays 
his debts of honour or gratitude. What I owe 
to the noble family of Athole, of the first kind, 
I shall ever proudly boast ; what I owe of the 
last, so help me God in my hour of need, I 
shall never forget. 

The little ** angel band !** — I declare I pray- 
ed for them very sincerely to-day at the Fall 
of Fyars. I shall never forget the fine fieimily. 
piece I saw at Blair; the amiable, the trulv 
noble Duchess, with her smiliiig little seraph 
in her lap, at the bead of the table ; the lovely 
« olive plants," as the Hebrew bard finely says, 
round the happy mother; the beautiful Mrs 

G ; the lovely, sweet Miss C. &c I 

wish I had the powers of Guido to do them 
justice ! My Lord Duke's kind hospitality, 

markedly kind, indeed Mr G. of F *s 

charms of conversation — Sir W. M 's 

friendship in short, the recollection of all 



a ""The hnmble PMHloii of Bmar.Watse to Hw 
Duka««Athola.** 



No. XXXIV. 
TO MR GILBERT BURNS. 
EduJmrgK I7cA Sqfiember, 1787. 

MY DEAR BEOTHEB, 

I AAUVEO here safe yesterday eTeniog, aUter a 
tour of twenty-two days, and travelling near 
six hundred miles, windings included. My 
farthest stretch was about ten miles bejood 
Inverness. I went through the heart of the 
HighUmds, by Crieff, Taymouth, the fiunoas 
seat of Lord Breadalbane, down the Tay, 
among cascades and druidical circles of stones 
to Dunkeld, a seat of the Duke of Athole ; 
thence cross Tay, and up one of his tributary 
streams to Blair of Athole, another of the 
Duke*s seats, where I bad the honour of spend- 
ing nearly two days with his Grace and fiu 
mily; thence many miles through a wild 
country, among clifis grey with eternal snows, 
and gloomy savage glens, till I crossed Spey 
and went down the stream through Stmthspey, 
so famous in Scottish music, Badenoch, &c. 
till I reached Grant Castle, where I spent half 
a day with Sir James Grant and family ; and 
then crossed the country for Fort George, hut 
called by the way at Cawdor, the ancient seat 
of Mactieth ; there I saw the identical bed in 
which, tradition says. King Duncan was mur- 
dered : lastly, from Fort George to Inverness. 
I returned by the coast, through Nairn, 
Forres, and so on, to Aberdeen ; thence to 
Stonehive, where James* Bumes, from Mon- 
trose, met me by appointment. I spent two 
days among our relations, and found our aunts, 
Jean and Isabel, still alive, and hale old wo- 
men. John Caird, though bom the same yesr 
with our father, walks as vigorously aa I csn ; 
they have had several letters from his son in 
New York. William Brand is likewise a 
stout old fellow : but further particulars I de- 
lay till I see you, which will be in two or three 
weeks. The rest of my stages are not worth 
rehearsing: warm as 1 was from Ossian'ii 
country, where I had seen his rery grave, wbst. 
cared I for fishing towns or fertile carses ? I 
slept at the famous Brodie of Brodie's oae 
night, and dined at Gordon Castle next day 
with the Duke, Duchess, and family. I am- 
thinking to cause my old mare to meet me, by 
meai.s of John Ronald, at Glasgow; but you 
shall hear farther from me before I leave 
Edinburgh. My duty, and many compliments 
from the north, to my mother, and my brotherly 
compliments to the rest I have been trying 
for a birth for William, but am not likdj to 
be successful. — FarewelL 
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No. XXXV. 
FROM MR R— 



nm, Oehtertyre, f2d October, 1787. 

TwAS only yesterday I got Colonel Ednion- 
:omie*8 mswer, that neither the words of 
yowm the bum Davie, nor Dainty Davie (I 
MrifHOt which yovL mentioned), were written by 
Colonel G. Crawford. Next time I meet 
im, I will inquire aboat his cousin's poetical 
ilents. 

Bndosed are the inscriptions you requested, 
nd a letter to Mr Young, whose coronuiy and 
lusical tatents will, I am persuaded, be a feast 
»yioa.* Nobody can gire you better hints, 



• These IiHeriptioiis, lo BBoeh admirsi by BonM. are 
ilow:— > 

WRITTSN IN ITW. 
jTOtt THE SALICTUMf AT OCHTERTTEEL 

Salubbitatib voluptatisqae caoBS, 

Hoc Salictain, 

PBlaAetn ottat inAdam, 

Mihi Hketsqne dcaioni et exorao. 

Hi^ proeul OMotiia strepitoqiie 

IiuMirotB delieiiB 

SilralBB inter lUMoentefl revtaadi, 

Apiaaique laboreB suspkaeadi, 

Fruor, 

Hie, si faxit DeuB opt max. 

Frepe hone ftMitem pellncidttaB. 

Cmm qaadam juTentutiB amico supBmtite, 

Snpe eiMiquieseam, Bi>iiex, 

Coatantus BBiidicis, meoque iattu I 

flinaliter— 



iBriqae paululum aapenit, 

Vos silvulaB, et aaaiei, 

Cvteraque anueiia, 

Valete, diuque laumini ! 



ENOLI8HSD. 

To improve both air and stril. 

I infel and deoorate this plantati«iQ of wilkiWB, 

Whieii>was lately an unprolitabie morass. 

Here, far firom noise and strife, 

I lore to vrander, 

Hsw fDodly marlttnr the prof ress ef my trees. 

Maw stuoyioff the bee, its arts and manners. 

Here, if it pleaaes Almif hty Ood, 

Kay I often rest in the evening of life. 

Near tiiat transparent fountain. 

With *ome sarriring friend of my youth ; ' 

Contented with a competeney. 

And twppy with my lot 
If Tain these humble wtehes. 
And life draws near a close, 

Te trees and friends. 

And whaterer else Is dear, 

FhreweU, and loof nay ye flourish. 



ABOVE THE DOOR OF THE HOUSEL 
WRITTEN in 1775. 

Miai oMiaaae atlnaBB ooottngal^ 
Prope Tai^i BMUfineia, 
Avito in afello, 
vivere faastoqat SMriX 



as to your present plan, toan be. ReoeiT« 
also Omeron Cameron, which scented to make 
such a deep impression on your imaginatioii, 
that I am not without hopes it will beget some. 
thing to delight the public in due time : and, 
no doubt, the circumstances of this little taU 
might be varied or extended, so as to make 
part of a pastoral comedy. Age or womids 
might have kept Omeron at home, whilst hia 
countrymen were in the fidd. His station 
may be somewhat varied, without losing his 
simplicity and kindness * * * *. A group 
of characters, male and female, connected with 
the plot, might be formed from his family, or 
some neighbouring one of rank. It is not in- 
dispensable that the guest should be a man of 
high station ; nor is the political quarrel in 
which he is engaged, of much importance, un- 
less to call forth the exercise of generosity and 
faithfulness, grafted on patriarchal hospitality. 
To introduce state affairs, would raise the 
style above comedy ; though a small spice of 
them would season the converse of swains. 
Upon this head I cannot say more than to re«> 
commend the study of the character of Eunueus 
in the Odyssey, which, in Mr Pope's transla- 
tion, is an exquisite and invaluable drawing 
from nature, that would suit some of our coun- 
try elders of the present day. 

There must be love in the plot, and a happy 
discovery ; and peace and pardon may be the 
reward of hospitality, and honest attachment 
to misguided principles. When you have once 
thought of a plot, and brought the story into 
form, Dr Blacklock, or Mr H. Mackenzie, 
may be useful in dividing it into acts and 
scenes; for in these matters one must pay 
.some attention to certain rules of the drama. 
These you could afterwards fill up at your lei- 
sure. But, whilst I presume to give a few 
well meant bints, let me advise you to study 
the spirit of my namesake's dialogue, * which 
is natural without being low, ana, under the 
trammels of verse, is such as country people in 
tlieir situations speak every day. lou have 
only to bring down your ONvn strain a very lit- 
tle. A great plan, such as this, would con- 
center all your ideas, which facilitates the exe- 
cution, and makes it a part of one's pleasure. 

I approve of your plan of retiring from din 
and dissipation to a farm of very moderate size. 



KNGLIBHED. 

On the banks of the Tefth, 

In the small but swt^t inheritaaet 

Of %ny fathers. 

May I and mine live in peace, 

And die in Joyful hope ! 



These inscriptions, and the translations, are in tha 
haud.wrlting of Mr K— ^ 

ThU 9t>ntieroan, if still alive, will, it is hoped, exeaia 
the Hbarty Ulcen by the anknown editor, in enrichiag 
the eorreepondenee of Boma with his excellent letter, 
mk wkh UiBGriptkHis so dassieal and so intereatlnff* 
^ « Allan Baassay, in the OaatlaShsphavdi 

B2 



so 



BURNS- WORKS. 



■uiGdent to lirii) nerciw fur mind >iid body, 
but not no great u to kbmrb belter t)ijii|[i. 
^nd it' Home intellect uhI punuit be well chosen 
and (teadilj pursued, it will be more lucrmtire 
Iban newt fannii. in thii age of npid impruva- 

Upon tbii Ml)gec^ aa your nelJ-Hiaber and 
admirer, peimit mc to ifo a atep ft^ber. L<et 
tbow bright taleiiti uhicb the Alinighlf bai 
beatowed on yon, be henmfonh employed to 
the noble purpose of luuportinK tba cauRe of 
tnitb and virtue. An imiginatioii (o varied 
and forcible ai youm, may do this in many dif- 
ferent mode* ; nur \» it neceiury 10 be alivaya 
aerioun, which you liave lieen to good purpose ; 
good DionJ* may be recommended in a comedy, 
or even in a tung. Great aHovrancei are due 
to the beat and ineiperience of youth ; — and 
few poets can boant, like Tliomson. of never 
having written a line, which, dying, they would 
wish to blot. In particultir, 1 wish you to 
keep cleur of Che thorny walks of satire, which 
makes a man a hundred enemies for one friend, 
and ia doubly dangerous when one is supposed 
Co extend the slips uid weakresaea of indivi- 
duals to their sect or party. About modes of 
iaith, serious and excellent men have always 
differed ; and there are certain curious ques- 
tions, which may afford scope to men of oieta- 
pbpical bends, but seldom mend the heart or 
temper. Whilst these points are beyond hu- 
man ken, it is sufficient that all our sects con- 
cur in their views of morala. You will forgive 
me lor theae bints. 

Well ! what think you of good Lady C. ? 
It la a pity she is so deaf, and Hpeaka so indis- 
tinctly. Her house is a specimen of the raan- 
tlons of our gentrji of the Uat age, when hos- 
pitality and elevation of mind were conspicu- 
ous amidat pliun fiire and plain furniture. I 
ahall be glad to hear from you at times, if it 
were no more than to show that you take the 
cSiuions of an obscure man like me in good 

S.rL I beg mj beat respecta to Dr and Mn 
lacklock,* 
And am. Sir, 

Your moat obedient humble servant 

J. RAMSAY. 



* TALE Of 
In one nt Ihe n>Hn betwlit the Cmwa of ScnUwd 

Hs( {a diiUnitiiishFil Fhsruter in t<ie flruenth «Dturr), 
and Donsld Su wart, £tTl of C^llpKsi, had the cnm- 
aiud of the layal sTiDy. They nwnaed Into Lochiber, 
with a itciT d attarktoc a fecidy of H'Danalds, nm- 
nwided by Dvuld Italliioli, and poalad upon an arm of 
ths u* irhkll inleiHcU Ikst counUT, HavLnr Umaty 
iBUlllirncr of llwlr approach, the Imorgenu inl otF 
predj^tately Xn the oppotitt shore in tli«ir cnrasnSt 'v 
boats eoTprrd nrlth shint. Tba klna'a tnopi encamped 
la liill •Hurltr: aur the H'DnnslSs: Tetarnluc shout 
DddtUfh^ aurniwd Ukdi, MUed ths lOai of CaUhneia, 
aad dHtniyvdar dlipmd the whole Bnay. 
Tbe Earl nf Mar »«ped Id tha du^, iHAont any 



Ko. XXXVI. 

FROM MR W ^ 

Aliob Himu, I3li Septtmbtr. 1787. 
VovK letter of the 5th reached meonlyontlw 
11th; what awkward raute it had takai 1 
know not ; but it deprived me of the pleamt 
of writing to you in the manner you ptopoMd, 
as you must have left Dundee before ■ letUi 
could poaaihly have ^ there. I hope joa 
disappointment on bemg forced to leave us wa 
as great aa appeared from your exprcsiioDL 
This is the beat consolation for the grcmti»a 
of oun. I still tbink nith veiatiou on tlwt 
ill-timed indiaposition which loat me a daj-l 
enjoyment of a man (I speak without flattery) 
possessed of tbose very dispositiona and talend 
I most admire ; one .....* . .... 

You know bow anxioui the Duke 

was to have another day of you, end to let Mr 
Duodas have the pleasure of your coaven ''" 
as the best dainty with which he could e 



ri Bupportr 
lUhirWil- 
irlft, gr&a 



Hnn attenUn, honxTrr, la iba onMni call br 

Ullly, than to tha rrmoBstraans nf kla.irlh, 

ruunnlieiKJraofUafBailly.hekllMtheeaw. If 
best and tesdMMt ■■rti vwn )ion«Ualelv roasted ht. 
Aire the Or*, and planly «f tiuiti^ or HlefalaAd SHih 
ftrfixti tnoHiriDds th^ laaal— '»■ wkob &ial]y anl 
tli^r faeal ate heartily, and tlie evenlnB was apoDt la 
uiusl, IntrlliDfialasandatnalairoDaasbnldoaclHS- 
ful On. BrdUlIinr canu i Omwaa briubad the ini% 
ipmd the cowhide Dpon It, and desired ths HrsaM' 
to lie doiKU. Tbe Earl wrWpjicd bta ^aid aboat Ua, 
and ilvpt toand on the hide, whllrt the family beUiit 



Next moning they had a plsntirol breakEut, and si 
lis departure his guest a«aad CameroD, If he knf 
•'hnmVhadeiitvr&iiDfdr " Tou Bay probably," aa. 
iwcred he, "be ous ofthfl hing^ oAleefa^ bal vrauflvtf 

Iouare, yoii carat here In dlstnsi, aod liarvU wasial 
uty lo protect TOO. Tawhatnycoltiiceallnrdfl.yoa 
ire iiiDit welrome."— " Yonr (UHt, then," replied Ike 
ithsr, *■ Is tha Earl of Mar i and If hereafter yna Ol 
ntn nay mUfortbnc, fall not lo corae to tha oistle of 
Kildnimnile,"— ■■ Hy blcHlnfbe vitbTnal nsMania- 
rer," nid Omerm j "HI am <vec la dUtriai, jon tU 



Tha royal smy »at sooa 

iDauraealB, ftaduiff theitiai ^ .^^ ,, 

aitalMt It, dbpersed. Tlia M'DoBaUL hewavar, aol 
nattna that Omeroo had been the Art's boat, aad (ontl 
him la lly Ihe couatrt Ha came witik his wUa aal 
diUdren to the nis of KU^roDul* Cault, and retolnl 
adnlttaacflU'ltJiaconfldawie which hardly aDrreSBOadal 
with hit haMt sad appetrano. The pwtCT tdd U^ 



uaeed. Upon bearinir that H i 
iB Earl ttvted'fr6m Us seat, aa 



wManlahtlnhlt hgaw,aad)aiaJaHiaa F l im aMn 
but naked o( ckHhaa was my bed. Onwron from Bras. 

KhlaaDeKeUeathUowr Ha wa> lotroduead Inia 
ireat hall, and renlved ailih the wsleoaw ha da- 
taned. Uaon IhwIbk ha* ha had baan trartad, Ika. 
erk land near tha caall* I aol II 
the conotry B BoBbir o/CkBfc 



LETTERS. 
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I honoured guest You know likewise 
(erness tlie Udies sliowed to detain you ; 
*rhap8 you do not know the scaeme 
they devised, with their usual fertility 
urces. One of the servants was sent to 
river to bribe him to loosen or pull off a 
tMn one of his horses, but the ambush 
Proh mirvm I The driver vras incor- 
s. Your verses have given us much 
;, and I think will produce their proper 
■^ They produced a powerful one im- 
ely ; for the morning after I read them, 
set out in procession to the Bruar, where 
if the ladies had been these seven or 
^ean, and again enjoyed them there, 
issages we most admired are the descrip. 
f the dfing trovU. Of the high fall 
ing strength,** is a happy picture of the 

part The characters of the birds, 
and mellow,** is the thrush itself. The 
>lent anxiety for their happiness and 

I highly approve. The two stanzas 
ing ** Here haply too"— <ifD'AiS^ dathingf 
t descriptively Ossianicw 



e I cannot deny m3rself the pleasure of 
tning an incident which happened yester. 
the Bruar. As we passed the door of 

miserable hovel, an old woman curtsied 
with looks of such poverty, and such 
tment*. that each of us involuntarily gave 
ne money. She was astonished, and in 
ifusion of her gratitude, isvited us in. 
C. and 1, that we might not hurt her 
y, entered — but, good God, what wretch- 
! It was a cow-house — her own cottage 
sen burnt last winter. The poor old 
■e stood perfectly silent — looked at Mi«s 
n to the money, and burst into tears — 
C. joined her, and, with a vehemence of 
ility, took out her purse, and emptied it 
le old woman's lap. What a charming 
— A sweet accomplished girl of seven- 
D ao angelic a situation! Take your 

and paint her in. your most glowing 
-Hold her up amidst the darkness of 
seDe of human woe, to the icy dames 
innt through the gaieties of life, without 
seling one generous, one great emotion. 
days after you left us, I went to 1 ay- 
. It is a charming place, but still I 
irt has been too busy. Let me be your 
me for two days at Dunkeld, and vou 
:kiiowlodge that in the beauties of naked 

we are not surpassed. The loch, the 
3 arcade, and the fall of the hermitage, 
M most ddight. But I think the last 
i been taken proper advantage of. The 
•m^ 18 too much in the common -place 

£very body expects the couch, the 
ireas^ and the hairy gown. The Duke's 



nu» bnmbJe PetlUon of Brasr.Wat«r to the 
r Alhuto." 



idea I think better. A rich and elegant ^MUt- 
ment is an excellent contrast to a scene of 
Alpine horrors. 

I must now beg your permission (unless you 
have some other design) to have your verses 
printed. They appear to me extremely cor- 
rect, and some particular stanzas would give 
universal pleasure. Let me know, however, 
if you incline to give them any farther touches. 

Were they in some of the public papers, we 
could more easily disseminate them among our 
friends, which many of us are anxious to do. 

When you pay your promised visit to the 
Braes of Ochtertyre, Mr and Mrs Graham of 
Balgowan beg to have the pleasure of conduc- 
ting you to the bower of beasy Bell and 3Idry 
Gray, which is now in their pusscssion. The 
Duchess would give any consideration for 
another sight of your letter tu Dr Moore ; we 
must fall upon some method of procuring it for 
her. I shall inclose this to our mutual friend 

Dr B -, who may fon^'ard it I shall be 

extremely happy to hear from you at your first 
leisure. Inclose your letter in a cover ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Atbole, Duukeld. 

Grod bless you, 

J W . 



No. XXXVII. 
FROM MR A M- 



SIR, Gth October, 1787. 

Having just arrived from abroad, I had your 
poems put into my hands : the pleasure I re- 
ceived in reading them, has induced me to 
solicit your liberty to publish them amongst 
a numfaier of our countrymen in America, (to 
which place I shall shortly return), and where 
they will be a treat of such excellence, that it 
would be an injury to your merit and their 
feeling to prevent their appearing in public. 

Receive the following hastily-written (inei 
from a well-wisher. 

Fair fa* your pen, my dainty Rob, 

Your leisom way o* writing, 
Whiles, glowring o'er your warks I sob, 

Wliiies laugh, whiles downright greeting : 
Your sonsie tykes may charm a chiel, 

Their words are wondrous bonny. 
But guid Scotch drink the truth does say. 

It is as guid as ony 

"Wi* you this day. 

Poor Mailie, troth. 111 nae but think. 

Ye did the poor thing wrang. 
To leave her tether'd on tlie brink 

Of stank sae wide and lang ; 
Her dying words upbraid ye suir, 

Cry fye on your neglect ; 
Guid faith! gin ye had gol play fair. 

This deed had streti-h'd your nei'k 

That uiournfu' day. 



BURNS* WORKS. 



Bui, wa0*8 mt, how dare I fin* /kur, 

Wi* tic a winsome bardie, 
'Wha ereat an* sma's begun to daui, 

And tak' bim by the }iardie; 
ll HiU na ony lawland chiel, 

Like you to Terse or rhyme, 
For few' like you can fley the de*il, 

And tlcclp auld witliei'd Time 

On onv dav'. 

• • 

It*s fair to praise ilk canty caliaiif 

Be lie of puri'tit fame. 
If be but tries to raise as Allan^ 

Auld Scotia's bonny name ; 
To you, tlierefore, in liumble rhyme. 

Better 1 canna giV, 
And tho* it's but a swatch of tliloe. 

Accept these lines true me, 

Upo* this day. 

Frne Jock o* Groats to l>onny Tweed, 

Frae that e*en to the line, 
In ilka place where Scotsmen bleed. 

There shall your hardship shine ; 
Ilk honest chiel wha reads your buick. 

Will there aye meet a brither, 
He lang may souk and lang will look, 

Ere he fin' sic anilher 

On ony daj . 

Feart that my cruicket verse shoulil spairge 

Some wnrk of wordie mak*, 
l*se nac mair o* this head enlarge, 

But now my farewell tak'; 
Lang may you live, lang may you write, 

And sing like English Weischcll, 
This prayer 1 do myself indite, 

From yours still, A M- . 

This very day. 



No. XXXVIII. 
FROM MR J. RAMSAY. 



TO THE 

REVEREND W. YOUNG, AT 
ERSKINE. 

DEAR 8TR) Ochtertyre, 22d October, 1787. 

Allow me to introduce Mr Bums, whose 
poems, I dare say, have given you much plea, 
sure. Upon a personal Hcquaintance, I doubt 
not, you will relish the man as much as his 
works, in which there is a rich vein of intel- 
lectual ore. He has heard some of our High- 
land luinigs or songs played, which delighted 
him so much that he has made words to one 
or two of them, which will render these more 
popular. As he has thought of being in your 
quarter, I am persuaded you will not think it 
labour lost to indulge the poet of nature with 
a sample of those sweet artless melodies, which 
only want to be married (in Milton's phrase) 
to cx>ngehial words. I wish we could conjure 
up the ghost of Joseph M^D. to infuie into 



our bard a portion of bia ewthnriatwi ht iham 
neglected atrt, which do not suit the fiwtidioii 
rou«iciani of the present hour. But if it be 
tnie that CoreUi (whom I looked on at the 
Homer of music) is out of date, it is no proof 
ot their taste ;— this, however, is going out of 
my province. You can show Mr Bums the 
manner of singing these same iumiga; and, if 
he can humour it in words, I do not despair of 
seeing one of them sung upon the stagey in the 
on»rinal style, round a napkin. 

I am verv sorr^ we are likely to meet so 
seldom in this neighbourhood. It it one of 
the gri^test drawbacks that attends obscurity, 
that one hns so few opportiuiities of eultivatiog 
acqiuiintances at a distance. I hope, however, 
some time or other, to have the pleasure df 
beating up your quarters at Erskuie, sad of 
haulin< you away to Paisley, &e. ; meanwhile 
I beg to be remembered to Messrs Boog and 
Mylne. 

If Mr B. goes by ^ give him a bilWt on 
uur friend Mr Stuart, who, I presume, doee 
not dread the frown of his dioctian. 
I am. Dear Sir, 
Yoiu* most obedient humble sen'ant, 

J. RAMSAY. 



No. XXXIX. 
FROM MR RAMSAT^ 
TO DR BLACKLOCK. 

DEAR SIB, Ochtertyre, 27th October, 1787. 
I RECEIVED yours by Mr Bums, and give you 
many thanks for giving me an opportunity of 
conversing with a man of his odibre. He 
will, I doubt not, let yon know what pasMd 
between us on the subject of my hints, to which 
I have made additions, in a letter sent kin 
t'other day to your care. 



You nmy tell Mr Bums, when you see htm, 
that Colonel Edmonstoune told me t'other day, 
that his cousin, Clolonel (George Crawford, 
was no poet, but a great singer oif songs ; but 
that his eldest brother Robert (by a former 
marriage) had a great turn that waj, having 
written the words of The Bush mbomi Jr^qtmr^ 
and Tweednde. That the Mary to wbora it 
was addressed was Mary Stewart of the Cse- 
tlemiik family, afterwards wife of Mr John 
Relches. The Colonel never star Robert 
Crawford, though he was at his ^rnxkl fifty- 
five years ago. He was a pretty young msn, 
and had lived long in France, judj Anker- 
ville is his niece, and mky know/ move of his 
poetical vein. An epitaph, m »nger like me 
might moralize upon the vanity of life, and the 
vanity of those sweet effusior A—Bat I havf 



L.ETTER& 



kidlyMioiii to offer mj beet eoirpliineuU to 
Iln Blacklock ; and I am. 
Dear Doctor, 

Your moat obedient faninble serrant, 

J. RAMSAY. 



No. XL. 
FROM MR JOHN MURDOCH. 

MY mtUL am, London, 2Sth October, 1787. 

As my firiend, Mr Brown, is going from this 
j^Ace to your neighbourhood, I embrace the 
opportunity of telling you that I am yet alive, 
tolerably well, and always in expectation of 
being better. Bv the much-valued letters be* 
fore me, I see tbat it was my duty to have 
glvan ^rou this intelligence about three years 
und nine months ago; and have nothing to 
«Uege as an excuse but that we poor, busy, 
bustling bodies in London, are so much taken 
up with the various pursuits in which we are 
here engaged, that we seldom think of any 
perw>n,.creature, place, or thing, that is absent. 
jSut this is not altogether the case with me ; 
for J often think of you, and Homie, and Bug- 
adt And an uirfathomod depth, and lowan brun- 
aitme, all in the same minute, although you and 
they are (as I suppose) at a considerable dis. 
tanoe. I flatter myself however, \i'ith the 
{^easing thought, that you and I shall meet 
•ome time or other either in Scotland or Eng- 
land. 1^ ever you come hither, you will have 
the aatisfiietion of seeing your poems relished 
b¥ the Caledonians in London, full as much as 
tney can be by those of Edinburgh. We 
frequently repeat some of your verses in our 
Caledonian society ; and you may believe, that 
I-^am not a little vain that I have had some 
flhuse in cultivating such a genius. I was not 
absolutely certain that you were the author, 
till a few days ago, when I made a visit to 
Mrs Hill, Dr M' Comb's eldest daughter, who 
lives in town, and who told me that she was 
informed of it by a letter from her sister iu 
£dinburgh, with whom you had been in com- 
pany when in that capital. 

Pra^ let me know if you have any intention 
of visiting this huge, overgrown metropolis? 
It would afford matter for a large poem. Here 
you would have an opportunity of indulging 
jMor voin in the study of mankind, perhaps to 
mjamtm dq;ree than in any dry upon the face 
itf^he globe; for the inhabitants of London, 
«• you know» are a collection of all nations, 
Jdndreda, and tongues, who make it, as it were, 
At oentctt of their -commerce. 



Prasent my respectful compliments to Mrs 
msy to my dear fHend Qilbert, and all the 
of her amiable children. May the Father 
of the unirerse Uciss you all >i\*ith those -princi- 



pies and dispositions that the best or parents 
took such uncommon pains to instil into your 
minds from ^our earliest infancy ! May yoa 
live as he did ! if you do, you can never be 
unhappy. I feel myself grown serious all at 
once, and affected in a manner I cannot de« 
scribe. I shall only add, that it is one of the 
greatest pleasures I promise myself before I 
die, that of seeing the family of a man whose 
memory I revere more than Uiat of any person 
that ever I was acquainted with. 
I am, my dear Friend, 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN MURDOCEI. 



No. XLL 
FROM MR — 



SIB, Gordon Castle, 31 «f October, 1787. 

If you were not sensible of vour fault as well 
as of your loss in leaving this place so sud- 
denly, I should condemn you to starve upon 
cauld kail for ae towmont at least ; and as for 
Dick Latine,* your travelling companion, 
without banning him iri* a* the curses contain- 
ed in your letter, (which he'll no value a ba»' 
6ee,) J should give him nought but Stra'bogit 
castocke to chew for sax ouka, or aye until he 
was as sensible of his error as you seem to be 
of yours. 



Your song I showed without producing the 
author ; and it was judged by the Duchess to 
be the production of Dr Beattie. I sent a 
copy of it, by her Grace's desire, to a Mrs 
M^Pherson in Badenoch, who sings Morag 
and all other Gaelic songs in great perfection. 
I have recorded it likewise, by Lady Char- 
lotte's desire, in a book belonging to her lady- 
ship, where it is in company with a great many 
other poems and verses, some of the writers of 
which are no less eminent for their politir«U 
than for their poetical abilities. When the 
Duchess was informed that you were the author 
she wished you had written the verses in Scotch. 

Any letter directed to me here will come to 
hand safely, and, if sent under the Duke's 
cover, it will likewise come free ; that is, as 
long as the Duke is in this country. 

I am. Sir, yours sincerely. 



No. XLIL 
FROM THE REV. JOHN SKINNER 

Sift, Linshart, li4h November, 1787. 

YouB kind return without date, but of post- 



Mr NkML 
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mark (Xiloher 1t5ih, came to my hand only thii 
day; and, to testify my punctuality to my 
poetic engagement, I (tit down immraiately to 
answer it in kind. Your acknowledgment of 
my poor but just encomiums on your surpris- 
ing genius, and your opinion or my rhyming 
excursions, are both, I think, by far too high. 
The difference between our two tracts of edu- 
cation and the ways of life is entirely in your 
favour, and gires you the preference every 
manner of way. I know a classical education 
will not create a versifying taste, but it migh- 
tily improves and assi*«t8 it ; and though, where 
both these meet, there niHy sometimes be 
ground tor approbation, yet where taste appears 
single, as it were, and neither cramped nor 
supported by acquisition, I will always sustain 
the justice of its prior claim to applause. A 
small portion of taste, this way, I have had 
almost from childhood, especially in the old 
Scottish dialect ; and it is as old a thing as I 
remember, my fondness for ChrisVs kiik o* the 
Greeiit which I had by heart ere I was twelve 
years of age, and which, some years ago, I at- 
tempted to turn into Latin verse. While I 
was young, I dabbled a good deal in these 
things ; but on getting' the black gown, I gave 
it pretty much over, till my daughters grew up, 
who, being all good singers, plagued me for 
words to some of their favourite tunes, and so 
extorted these effusions, which have made a 
public appearance beyond my expectation, and 
contrary to my intentions, at the same time 
that I hope there is nothing to be found in 
them uncharacteristic, or unbcroming the 
cloth, which I would always wish to sec re- 
spected. 

As to the assistance you propose from me 
in the undertaking you are engaged in,* I am 
sorry I cannot give it so far as 1 could wish, 
and you, perhaps, expect. My daughters, who 
were my only intelUgencers, are all /oris fa^ 
miUatef and the old woman their mother has 
lost that taste. There are two from my own 
pen, which I might give you, if worth the 
whUe. One to the old Scotch tune of Dum- 
barton's Drums, 

The other perhaps vou have met with, as 

frour noble friend the Duchess has, I am told, 
leard of it. It was squeezed out of me by a 
brother parson in her neighbourhood, to ac- 
commodate a new Highland reel for the Mar. 
quis*8 birth-day, to the stanza of 

** Tune your fiddles, tune them sweetly." &c. 

If this last answer 3rour purpose, you may 
have it from a brother of mine, Mr James 
Skinner, writer in Edinburgh, who, I believe, 
cangive the music too. 

There is another humorous thing, I have 
heard said to be done by the Catholic priest 
Geddes, and which hit my taste much ; 



* *< A plan of publisliing a complete collection of Scut- 
ttth Songs,^* &o. 



** There was a wee wf fetkie wis oomlnff frae At 
fair, 
Had gotten a little drai^kie, which brad her 

meikle care ; 
It took upo* the wifie's heart, and she begmto 

spew. 
And quo* the wee wifeikle, 1 wish I binnafooi 

I wish, Iec &&** 

I have heard of another new compoaitioo, by 
a young ploughman of my acquaintance, that I 
am vastly pleased with, to the tone of Th$ 
humours of Gien, which I fear won't do, as the 
music, I am told, is of Irish origimU. I have 
mentioned these, such as they are, to show ay 
retidiness to oblige jrou, and to contribute my 
mite, if I could, to the patriotic work you have 
in hand, and which I wish all success to. Yoa 
have only to notify your mind, and wluit yoa 
want of the above shall be sent you. 

Meantime, while yoa are thus pablidy, I 
may say, employed, do not sheath yonr own 
proper and piercing weapon. From what I 
nave seen of yours already, I am inclined to 
hope for much good. One lesson of virtoe' 
and morality, delivered in your amusing style, 
and from such as you, will operate more thui. 
dozens would do from such as me, who shall 
be told it is our employment, and be never 
more minded : whereas, nrom a pen like yoon, 
as being one of the many, what comes will be 
admired. Admiration will produce regard, 
and regard will leave an impression, espeoally 
when example goes along. 

Now bmna saying I'm in bred, 
Klse, bv my troth, I'll not be ^ad 
For cadgers, ye have heard it said. 

And sic like fry. 
Maun aye be harland in their trade. 

And sae maun I. 

Wishing you from my poet-pen, all succeM, 
and in my other character, all happiness and 
heavenly direction, 

I remain, with esteem. 

Your sincere friend, 

JOHN SKINNER. 



No. XLIIL 



FROM MRS •• 



SIB, K k Castle, 30th November, 1787. 

I HOPE you vrill do me the justice to believe, 
that it was no defect in gratitude for your 
punctual performance of your parting promisei 
that has made me so long in acknowledging it, ^ 
but merely the difficulty I had in getting the 
Highland songs you wished to have, accurately 
noted ; they are at last inclosed : but how 
shall I convey along with them those graces 
they acquired from the melodious voice of one 
of the fair spirits of the hill of Kildmmmie i 

* Mrs Ross of Kilravock, Nairosbira. 
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t itoust leave to your imagination to 

It has powers sufficient to transport 

ler side, to recall her accents, and to 

em still vibrate in the ears of memory. 

I am indebted for getting the inclosed 
They are clothed with ** ihoughU that 
and words that burn.*' These, bow- 
ing in an unknown tongue to you, you 
lin have recourse to that same fertile 
ion of yours to interpret them, and 
a lover's description of the beauties of 
id mistress — why did I say unknown ? 
guage of love is an universal one, that 
» have escaped the confusion of Babel, 
e understood by all nations. 

ice to find that you were pleased with 

r things, persons, and places in your 

tour, beotuse it leads me to hope you 

nduced to revisit them again. That 

aatle of K k, and its inhabitants, 

ongst these, adds to my satisfaction. 
en vain enough to admit your very 
\ application of the line of Addison's ; 
ite, allow me to believe that <* friend- 
maintain the ground she has occupied" 
our hearts, in spite of absence, and 
en we do meet, it will be as acquain. 
a score of years standing ; and on this 
consider me as interested in the future 
f your fame, so splendidly commenced, 
omunications of the progress of your 

II be received with great gratitude, and 
f your genius will have power to warm, 
frozen sisters of the north. 

friends of K k and K- c 

cordial regards to you. When you 

figure either in your idea, suppose 
us reading your poems, and some of 
ig your sotigs, and my little Hugh 
ityour picture, and you'll seldom be 

We remember Mr N. with as much 

1 as we do any body, who hurried Mr 
om us. 

ell, sir, I can only contribute the 
mte to the esteem and admiration ex- 
your merits and genius, but this I give 
d^ with all my heart— being sincerely 

E. R. 



with grateful respect, ** I gapit wide but nae- 
thing spak." I was nearly as much struck as 
the friends of Job, of amiction-bearing me« 
mory, when they sat down with him seven days 
and seven nights, and spake not a word. 



No. XLIV. 

— DALRYMPLE, ESQ. OF 
ORANQEFIELD. 

OBy JEdinburgh, 1787. 

K the devil is so ekted with his suc- 
1 you, that he is determined by a coup 

complete his purposes on you all at 
making you a poet. I broke open the 
t sent me ; hummed over the rhymes ; 

1 saw they were extempore, said to 
bey were very wdl : but when I saw 
»ttom a name that I shall ever value 



J am naturally of a superstitious cast, and as 
soon as my wonder-scared imagination regained 
its consciousness and resumed its functions, I 
cast about what this mania of yours might 
portend. My foreboding ideas had the wide 
stretch of possibility ; and several events, great 
in their magnitude, and important in their con- 
sequences, occurred to my fancy. The down* 
fal of the conclave, or the crushing of the cork 
rumps ; a ducal coronet to Lord Cfeorge G— > 
and the protestant interest; or Saint Peter'a 
keys to 

Vou want to know how I come on. I am 
just in statu fuo, or, not to insult a gentleman 
with nay Latin, ** in auld use and wont." The 
noble Earl of 'Glencaim took me by the hand 
to-day, and interested himself in mv concerns, 
with a goodness like that benevolent being, 
whose image he so richly bears. He is a 
stronger proof of the immortality of the soul, 
than any that philosophy ever produced. A 
mind like his can never die. Let the worship- 
ful squire, H. L. or the reverend Mass J. M. 
go into their primitive nothing. At best they 
are but ill-digested lumps of chaos, only one of 
them strongly tinged with bituminous particles 
and sulphureous effluvia. But my noble pa- 
tron, eternal as the heroic swell of magnani- 
mity, and the generous throb of benevolence, 
shall look on with princely eye at <* the war of 
elements, the wreck of matter, and the crash 
of worlds." 



No. XLV. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Hdinburgh, 2\st January, 178a 

After six weeks* confinement, J am beginning 
to walk across the room. They have been six 
horrible weeks ; anguish and low spirits made 
me unfit to read, write, or think. 

I have a hundred times wished that one 
could resign life as an officer resigns a commis- 
sion : for I would not take in any poor, igno. 
rant wretch, by selHng out. Lately I was a 
sixpenny private ; and, God knows, a miserable 
soldier enough ; now I march to the campaign, 
a starving cadet : a little more conspicuously 
wretched. > 

I am ashamed of all this ; for though I do 
want bravery for the warfare of life, I could 
wish, like some other soldiers, to have as much 
fortitude or cunning as to dissemble or conceal 
my cowardice. 

As soon as I can bear the journey, which 
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will be, I tuppoie, ubout the middle of next 
week, I leave Edinburgh, and kooo after I 
•hall pay my grateful duty at Duiilo}>-boiiie. 



. No. XLVJ. 

EXTBACT OF A LETTEA 

TO THE SAME. 

Edinburgh, \2th February, 178a 

Some tbingi, in yuur late letters, hurt me : not 
that you $ay them, but that you mitlcAt sie. 
Religion, my honoured madam, has not only 
been all my life my chief dependence, but my 
dearest enjoyment I have indeed been the 
luckless victun of wayward follies ; but, alas i 
I have ever been ** more fool than knave." 
A mathematician without religion, is a proba- 
ble character ; an irreligious poet, is a monster. 



Na XL VII. 
TO A LADY. 

MADAM, Moasgiel, llh March, 1788. 

The last paragraph in yours of the SOth Fe. 
bruary affected me most, so I shall begin my 
answer where jrou ended your letter. That I 
am often a sinner with any little wit I have, I 
do confess t but I have taxed my recollection 
to no purpose, to iind out when it was em- 
ployed against you. I hute an ungenerous 
sarcasm, a great deal worse than I do the 
devil; at least as Milton describes him; and 
though J may be rascally enough to be some- 
times guilty of it myself, I cannot endure it in 
others. You, my lionoured friend, who cannot 
appear in any light, but you are sure of being 
respectable — you can afford to pass by an oc- 
casion to display your wit, because you may 
depend for fame on your sense; or if you 
choose to be silent, you know you can rely on 
the gratitude of many and the esteem of all ; 
but Grod help us who are wits or witlings by 
profession, if we stand not for fame there, we 
aink unsupported 1 

I am highly flattered by the news you tell 
me of CoUa.* I may say to the fair painter 
who does me so much honour, as Dr Beattie 
sajrs to Russ the poet, of his Muse Scotia, 
from which, by the bye, I took the idea of 
CoUa : (* Tis a poem of Beattie's in the Soots 
dialect, which perhaps you have never seen.) 

<< Ye shak your head, but o' my fsgi, 
YeVe set auld Scotia on her legs : 

* A lady vess making a picture fron the descriptioB 
•rCeUafntberiVtM. 



Lang had she Hen wi' buffe and llegi, 

Bombas*d and dini^ 

Her fiddle wanted strings and pen, 

Waes me, poor nizile. 



No. XLVIIL 
TO MR ROBERT CLEGHORN. 

JCfaacA/uie, 31sf Jfarc^, 1788. 
Yesterday, my dear air, as I was riding 
through a track of melancholy ioyless muirs, 
between Galloway and Ayrshire, it being Sun- 
day, I turned my thoughts to psalms, and 
h^ns, and spiritual songs ; and your favourite 
air, Captain 0*KeaH, coming at length in my 
head, I tried these words to it. You will see 
that the first part of the tune must be repieat^* 

I am tolerably pleased with these versesi 
but as I have only a sketch of the tune, I leave 
it with you to try if they suit the measure of 
the music. 

I am so harassed with care and anxietj, 
about this farming project of mine, that mj 
muse has degenerated into the veriest proie- 
wench that ever picked cinders, or followtt! a 
tinker. When I am fiurly got into the routine 
of business, I shall trouble you with a longer 
epistle ; perhaps with some queriea respectuu 
farming : at present, the world aits such a loid 
on my mind, that it has eflhoed almost eyeiy 
trace of the in me. 

My very best compUmentii and good wishep 
to Mrs Cleghorn. 



No. XLIX. 
FROM MR ROBERT CLEGHORN^ 

SaughtOH MiBt, 27th AprO, 178& 

MY DEAR BROTHER FARMER, 

I WAS favoured with your verv kind letter of 
the 31st ult. and consider myself greatly obliged 
to you, for your attention in sending me the 
song to my favourite ai^. Captain WKtmu 
The words delight me much ; they fit the tune 
to a hair. I wish you would send me a Terse 
or two more ; and if you have no objection, I 
would have it in the Jacobite style. Suppose 
it should be sung after the fatal field of CuHo- 
den by the unfortunate Charles: Tendacd 
personates the lovely Mary Stuart in the Vjiog 
Queen Manfa Zamentation,'^~Whj may not 1 
sing in the person of her great-gmt-gRit 
grandson ?f 



* Here the bard gives the llrrt staaaa af tha CftfvSi 
lier*t LammU. 

f Our poet to«k this advioft The wbolt ef tUs L . 
tifal lODg, M it WM afttrwardi finislMd, Ip Mawfr-* 
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7 skill I btve in coiuitry buaineti you 
nily command. Situation, soil, automs 
ontiies may vary from each other, but 
sr Attentum is a good farmer in every 
I beg to hear nom you soon. Mrs 
lom joins me in best compliments. 
OD, in the most oomfirehensiTe sense of 
ordf your very sincere friend, 

ROBERT CLEGHORN. 



No. L. 



TO MRS DUNLOP. 

DAM, Mavchline, 2Sth Jpril, 1788. 

t powers of reprehension must be great 
|y as I assure you they made my heart 
with penitential pangs, even though I 
eally not g^^ilty. As I commence fanner 
bitsunday, vou will easily guess I must 
etty busy ; but that is not all. As I got 
Bfer of the excise business without solici- 
i; and as it costs me only six months* 
lance for instructions, to entitle me to a 
dsaion; which commission lies by me, 
t any future period, on my simple peti- 
ean be resumed ; J thought five and thirty 
It a-year was no bad dernier resort for a 
poet, if fortune in her jade tricks should 
mm down from the little eminence to 
I she has lately helped him up. 
r diis reason, I am at present attending 
instructions, to have them completea 
B Whitsunday. Still, madam, I prepared 
the sincerest pleasure to meet you at the 
K, and came to my brother's on Saturday 
, to set out on Sunday; but for some 
I preceding I had slept in an apartment, 
i the force of the winds and rain was only 
feted by being sifted through numberless 
ores in the windows, walls, &c. In con- 
met I was on Sunday, Monday, and part 
uesday unable to stir out of bed, with all 
liserable effects of a violent cold. 
m. aee, madam, the truth of the French 
Dy Xe vrai n*e8t pas toujoura le vrauaem- 
i your last was so fAll of expostulation, 



THE CHEVALIER'S LAMENT. 

■Jl hfardi njolee in the green leaves returning, 
anMolng skrenmlet winds clear thro* the rale ; 
nrthom trees blow in the dews of the morainf, 
HM seattar'd eowBlipa bedeck the green dale : 

hat osn give pleasore, or what can seem fair, 
the Hneering momenta are namber*d by care ? 
irers giuly Murlofing, nor birds sweetly singing, 
ntha the laa bosom of joyteas deepair. 

ltd that I dared oonM it merit tiiefa* malice— 
f and a father to phMe on his Oireoe t 
rht are theee hills, and his right are these valleys, 
itia will beasia ted shelter, hot 1 can flud none. 

is not my soflfeiliupi thns wretched, forlorn, 
■ve gallant f r l enas , *tla your ruin I mourn ; 
leedb proved so loyal, in hot Moody trial, 
1 aMfce you no sweeter return I 



and was something so Uka tha language of an 
offended friend„ Uat I began to tremble for a 
correspondence, which I had with grateful 
pleasure set down as one of the greatest enjoy> 
ments of my future life. 



Your books have delighted me ; Virgil, Dry^ 
den, and Tosjo, were all equal strangers to me ; 
but of this more at large in my next. 
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FROM THE REV. JOHN SKINNER 

DEAR SIR, Linshart, 28th AprU, 1788. 

I RECEIVED your last, Hith the curious present 
you have favoured me with, and would hava 
made proper acknowledgments before now, but 
that J have been necessarily engaged in matters 
of a different complexion. And now that I 
have got a little respite, I make use of it to 
thank you for this valuable instance of your 
good will, and to assure you that, with the sin- 
cere heart of a true Scotsman, I highly esteem 
both the gift and the giver : as a small testi- 
mony of which I have herewith sent you for 
your amusement (and in a form which I hope 
you will excuse tor saving postage) the two 
songs I wrote about to you already. Charming 
Nancy is the real production of genius in a 
ploughman of twenty years of age at the time 
of its appearing, with no more education than 
what he picked up at an old farmer-grandfa- 
ther's fire-side, though now, by the strength of 
natural parts, he is clerk to a thriving bleach- 
field in the neighbourhood. And I doubt not 
but you will find in it a simplicity and delicacy, 
with some turns of humour, that will please 
one of your taste ; at least it pleased me when 
I first saw it, if that can be any recommenda- 
tion to it The other is entirely descriptive 
of my own sentiments, and you ma? make use 
of one or both as you shall see good.* 



a CHARMING NANCY. 

A BONO, BV A BUCHAN PLOUGHMAN. 

To»«>-** Hnmowi ofOIan." 

SOMB shig of sweet Mally, some sing of Mr Nelly, 

And some call sweet Sosie the cause nf tbehr pain • 
Some love to be Jolly, some Ioto melancboly. 

And some love to sing of tbe Humours of Olen. 
But my only fancy, is my pretty Nancy, 

In roMng my passion. 111 strlTO to be plain, 
VM aak no miire treasure. III seelc no more pteasarsk 

But thee, my dear Nancy, gin thou wert my ain. 

Her beauty delighfa me, her kindness invites roe. 

Her pleasant behaviour is free from all stain ; 
Therefore, my sweet Jewel, O do not prove rmel. 

Conse n t, my dear Nancy, and come be my ain : 
Her carriage is eomely, her language is homely. 

Her dress is quite decent wheo ta^o io the main : 
She^ bloomiiv in fieatnre^ she^ handsome In stature. 

My diarming, dear Nancy, O wert thou my sin ! 
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Tmi will oblige me by preeenting my re- 
•pectt to your bott, Mr Cruilubank, who has 
giren Bucb high approbation to my poor Lati- 
mitjf t you may let bim know, that as I bave 



Llk« PhflBbos •domlnf the fair ruddf monuiif , 

Her bright eyea ere sparkling, her brows are terene. 
Her jrellow Iik'ks shininr, io beiiutT mmbining. 

My okarmier, sweet Naiiry, wilt thoa be my aint 
TiM whole of hi*r face Li » it.i ronideiily graces 

Arrays like the giiwan*. that grow iu yon glen, 
8h«*s well shaped and slander, true henrted and tender. 

My charming, sweet Noiiry, O wert thua ray ain I 



rn seek throngh the nation for some habitation. 

To slieiter my dear from the c<»ld, snow, and rain, 
With aongs to ray detiry, IM keep her aye cheery. 

My charming, sweet Nancy, grin thou ivert my ain. 
Ill work at my calling to furoian thy dwelling, 

^Wlth erVy Uimg needful thy life to sustain ; 
Thou Shalt not Hit t»insle, but by a clear mgle, 

111 marrow thee, Naucy, when thou art my ain. 

Ill make true affisotion the constant direction 

Of loving my Nancy while life d4>th remain : 
Tbo* youth will be tvnsting, true love shall be lasting, 

My cliarming, sweet Nancy, gin thou wert my ain. 
Bot what if my Nancy should alter her fancy. 

To favour another be forward and fMin. 
I will not compel her, but plainly 1*11 tell her. 

Begone thoa ftUae Nancy, thouVe ne*er be my ain. 



THE OLD MAN'S SONG. 

TuKB— ** Dumbtfton't Drama,** 

BV THB RBVERKND J. 8KINNKR. 

O! WHY should old age so much wound us ? O 
There is nothing in't all to confound us, O; 

For how nappy now am I, 

With ray old wife sitting by. 
And our bainu, and our oes ail around us, O ! 

We began in the world wi* naething, O, 
And we've Jogg'd on, and toiPd for the ae* thing, O ; 
We made use of what we had. 
And our thankful hearts were glad. 
IVhen we got the bit meat and the daithing, O. 

We hare lived all onr lifetime contented. O, 
Since the day we became first acquainted, O : 

It*s trae we've been but poor. 

And we are so to this hour, 
Tet we never pined nor lamentedi, O. 

We ne*er thought of scheraee to be wealthy, O, 
By ways that were cunning or ntealtliy, O, 

But we always had the bliss. 

And what farUier could we wise. 
To be pleased wi* our&eives, and be healthy, O. 

What tho* we canna boast of our guineas, O, 
We have plenty of Joukies, and Jennies, O, 

And these, I am certain, are 

Jiore desirable by far. 
Than a pock full of poor yellow sleenies, O. 

We have seen raany a wonder and ferly, O, 
Of changes that almost are yearly, O, 

Among rich folk, up and down. 

Both in country and in town. 
Who now live but scrimply, and bardy, O. 

Then why should people brag of pro^^perity, O ? 
/i, straiten'd life we see is no rarity, O; 

Indeed we've been in want. 

And our living been but scant. 
Yet we never were reduced to need charity, 0» 

In this house we first came together, O, 
Wliere we've long been a Father and Suther, O. 

And tho' not of stone and lime. 

It will last OS a* our time. 
And I hope we shall never need anither, O. 



likewiae been a dabbler in Lakui poetry, I Um 
two things tbat I would, if be desires it, nib* ' 
mit not to his judgment, but to bis amusemsitt 
the one, a translation of Ckrit^M Rrk «^ lit. 
Grtent printed at Aberdeen some years sgo| 
the other Batradum^omackuL Homeri Ltim. 
tergibus cum addiiameniiSf given in lately to 
Chalmers, to print if be pleases. Mr C wtt. 
know SeHa non wempet ddectamtf mmjoca ma* 
per. Semper delectant teria mixta joeu* 

I have just room to repeat compliments sad 
good wishes from, 

Sir, your bumble servant, 

JOHN SKINNEB. 



No. LII. 



TO PROFESSOR DU6ALD 
STEWART. 

SIR, Mauchiine, Zd May^ 1787. 

I ENCLOSE you one or two more of my baga- 
telles. If the fervent wishes of honest grati- 
tude bave ai>y induence with that great, un- 
known Being, who frames the chain of causes. 
and events; prosperity and happiness will 
attend }our visit to the Continent, and return 
you safe to your native shore. 

Wherever I am, allow me, sir, to claim it ss 
my privilege, to acquaint you with my progress 
in my trade of rhymes ; as I am sure I conld 
say it with truth, that, next to my little fame, 
and the having it in my power to make V^ 
more comfortable to those whom nature has 
made dear to me, I shall ever regard your 
countenance, your patronage, your friendly good 
offices, as the most valued consequence of my 
late success in life. 



No. IJIL 

EXTRACT OF A LBTTER 

TO MRS DUNLO P. 

MADAM, MauMne 4tA 3f<Qf, 1786L 

Dryden*6 VirgU has delighted me. I do not 
know whether the critics will agree with me, 
but the Georgics are to me by far the best of 
Virgil. It is indeed a species of writing en- 
tirely new to me ; and has filled my head widr 
a thpusand fancies of emulation ; but, dbs !' 
when I read the Georgioe, and then survey my 
own powers, 'tis like the idea of a Shetlana 

And when we leave this habitation, O, 
WeUl depart with a frood ooAmendatioB, 0» 

We'll go hand in hand, I wisa. 

To a k>etter house than this. 
To make room for the next generation, O. 

Then why should old age so much woond oSg O f 
There is nothing iu it aU to confound us* O : 

Fur how happy now am I, 

With my auld wife aittiug by. 
And our bairns aad oar oes all around na, Q. 



LETTER& 



sd 



fp dnjfnr up fay the side of a thorougfa.bred 
Bf, to start for the plate. I ovvn I am 
pointed in the JEneid, Faultless correct- 
may please, and does highly please the 
:ed cfitic; but to that awful character I 
not the most distant pretensions. I do 
DDOW whether I do not hazard my preten- 
I to be a critic of any kind, when I say 
I think Virgil, in many instances, a aervde 
sr of Homer. If I had the Odyttey by 
I could parallel many passages where Vir- 
tas evidently copied, but by no means im- 
ed Homer. Nor can 1 think there is any 
\ of this owing to the translators; for, 
every thing I have seen of Dryden, I 
c him, in genius and fluency of language, 
B*s Duwter. I have not perused Tasso 
gh to form an opinion : in some future 
r» you shall have m^ ideas of him ; though 
1 conscious my criticisms must be very 
nuate and imperfect, as there I have ever 
md lamented my want of learning most 



No. LIV. 
TO THE SAME, 

J>AM, ^th May, 178a 

^YB been torturing my philosophy to no 
Me, to account for that kind partiality of 

ii which, unlike 

9 has followed me in my 

D to the shade of life, with assiduous be- 
jence. Often did I regret in the fleeting 
I of my Ute will-o*-wisp appearance, that 
B-I baa no continuing city;" and but for 
GHisolation of a few solid guin^w, could 
it lament the time that a momentary ac- 
tance with wealth and splendour put me 
leh out of conceit with the sworn com- 
as of my road through life, insignificance 
io?erQr. 



wn are few drcnmstances relating to the 
nl distribution of the good things of this 
that give me more vexation (I mean in 
I aee around me) than the importance the 
Dt bestow on their trifling fiunily affairs, 
■red with the very same things on the con- 
d scale of a cottage. Last afternoon I 
he honour to spend an hour or two at a 
woman's fireside, where the pUmks that 
osed the floor were decorated with a 
iid carpet, and the gay table sparkled 
silver and china. 'Tie now about term- 
tnd there has been a revolution among 

ereatores, who, though in appearance 
sers, and equally noble partakers of the 
nature with madame^ are from time to 

their nerves, their sinews, their health, 
Sth, wisdom, eiperience, genius, time, 
igood part of their veiy taoi^hts, sold , 



for months and years, • 

, not only to the necessitlflii^ 

the oonveniendes, but the caprices of the im- 
portant few.* We talked of the insignificant 
creatures; nay, notvrithstanding their genenl 
stupidity and rascality, did some of the poor 
devils the honour to commend them. But 
light be the turf upon his breast, who taught 
<* Reverence thyself.** We looked down on 
the unpolished wretches, their impertinent 
wives and douterly brats, as the lordly bull 
does on the little dirty ant-hill, whose puny 
inhabitants he crushes in the carelessness of his 
ramble, or tosses in air in the wantonness of 
his pride. 



No. LV. 

TO THE SAME. 

AT HR DUNLOFS, HADDINGTON. 

mUland, 13M yaiie, 178a 

" Where'er I roara, whatever realms I see. 
My heart, untravell'd, fondly tunis to thee ; 
Stul to my friend it turns with ceaseleia pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthen'd chain. ** 

OOLDSMRH. 

This is the second day, my honoured firiend, 
that I have been on my farm. A solitary in- 
mate of an old, smoky spence ; far from every 
object I love, or by whom I am loved ; nor any 
acquaintance older than yesterday, except 
Jenny Geddes the old mare I ride on ; while 
uncouth cares, and novel plans, hoivly insult 
my awkward ignorance and bashful inexperi- 
ence. There is a foggy atmosphere native to 
my soul in the hour of care, consequently the 
dreary objects seem larger than the life. Ei>- 
treme sensibility, irritated and prejudiced on 
the gloomy side by a series of misfortunes and 
disappointments, at that period of my existence 
when the soul is laying m her cargo of ideas 
for the voyage of lite, is, I believe, the princi- 
pal cause of this unhappy frame of mind. 

*< The valiant, in himself, what can he suffsr ? 
Or what need he regai'd his ivtgle woes ?** ftci 

Your surmise, madam, is just ; I am indeed 
a liusband. 



I found a once much-loved and still much* 
loved female, literally and trulv cast out to th» 
mercy of the naked elements, but as 1 enabled 
her to purchoM a shelter; and there is no 



* Ser?anti in Scotland are hired ftt>m term to tenia 
i-tft AfNa Wiaiiaiiday to Martlamto, &c. . -« 
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tportiog with a fellow-erMitiirt*i happinen or 
miiery. 

The most placid good-nature and sweetnett 
of diflposition : a warm heart, gratefully de- 
voted with all its powers to love me ; yigoroui 
health and •prightly cheerfulness, set oflf to the 
best advantage, by a more than common hand, 
aome figure ; these, I think, in a woman, may 
make a good wife, though she should never 
have read apige, but the Scriphirea qftht Old 
and New Tenlament, nor have danced in a 
blighter assembly than a penny pay-wedding. 



No. LVL 
TO MR P. HILL. 

MY OEAE HILL, 

I SHALL say nothing at all to your mad present 
—you have so long and often been of impor- 
tant service to, me, and I luppose you mean to 
go on conferring obligations until I shall not 
be able to lift up my face before you. In the 
meantime, as Sir ivoger de Coverley, because 
it happened to be a cold day in which he made 
his will, ordered his servants great coats for 
noumiog, so, because I have been this week 
plagued with an indigestion, I have sent you by 
the carrier a fine old ewe-milk cheese. 

Indigestion is the devil : nay, *tis the devQ 
and all. It besets a man in every one of his 
tenses. I lose my appetite at the sight of suc- 
cessful knavery ; and sicken to loathing at the 
noise and nonsense of self-important folly. 
When the hollow-hearted wretch takes me by 
the hand, the feeling spoils my dinner; the 
proud man's wine so offends my palate, that it 
chokes me in the gullet; and the jndvilu^d, 
feathered, pert coxcomb, is so disgustful in my 
nostril that my stomach turns. 

If ever you have any of these disagreeable 
sensations, let me prescribe for you patience 
and a bit of my cheese. I know that you are 
no niggard of your good things among your 
^ends, and some of them are in much need of 
a slice. There in my eye is our friend Smellie, 
a man positively of the first abilities and great- 
est strength of mind, as well as one of the best 
hearts and keenest wits that I have ever met 
with : when you see him, as, alas ! he too is 
tmarting at the pinch of distressful circumitan. 
ces, aggravated by the sneer of contumelious 
greatness — a bit of my cheese alone will not 
cure him, but if you add a tankard of brown 
itout, and superadd a magnum of right Oporto, 
jrou will see his sorrows vanish like the morn- 
ing mist before the summer sun. 

C h, the earliest friend, except my only 

brother, that I have on earth, and one of the 
worthiest fellows that ever any man called by 
the name of friend, if a luncheon of my cheese 
Iroold help to rid him of iodm of hit rayaift- 



bundant modetty, you would do WcH to fivt ft 
him. 

David* with his Qmrant oomea, too^ maom 
my recollection, and I beg you will help hioi 
largely from the said ewe-milk cheese, to ena- 
ble him to digest those ■ bedaubing ptn- 
mphs with which he is eternally larding the 
lean characters of certain great men in a oeftan 
great town. I giant you the periods are Vfry 
well turned : so, a fresh egg it a very nod 
thing ; but when thrown at a man in a pUlory 
it does not at all improve his figure^ not to 
mention the irreparable loss of the eg|^ 

My fiEicetious friend, D r, I wooU 

wish also to be a partaker ; not to digest hk 
spleen, for that he laughs off, but to digest hii 
last night's wine at uie kst field-day of tin 
Crochallan corps, f 

Among our common friends I mutt not for* 
get one of the dearest of them, Cunnini^aBii 
The brutality, ins<^enee, and sidfishness of a 
world unworthy of having such a fellow as be 
is in it, I know sticks in his stomedi, and if 
vou can help him to any thing that wfll make 
him a little easier on that score, it will be veiy 
obliging. 

As to honest J—— S e » he is snch a 

contented hsppj man that I know not what 
can annoy him, except perhaps he may not 
have got the better of a parcel of modest aoee- 
dotes which a certain pcMBt gave him one night 
at supper, the kst time the said poet was it 
town. 

Though I have mentioned to many men ol 
law, I shall have nothing to do vnth tbtfli 
professedly— the Faculty are bevond my pre* 
scription. As to their cUentM, that it anochti 
thing ; Gk>d knowa they have moch to di^Mt! 

The clergy I pats l^ ; their profonditf of 
erudition, and their liborality or tentinMnti 
their total want of pride, and their detettatkM 
of hypocrisy, are so proverbially notoriooi H 
to place them far, far above either my piaiN 
or censure. 

I was going to mention a man of worth} 
whom I have the honour to call friend, the 
Laird of Craigdarroch ; but I have tpdcea to 
the landlord of the King*a armt inn bere^ to 
have, at the next county-meeting, a large ewe* 
milk cheese on the table, for the benefit of tht 
Dumfries-shire whigs, to enable them to digoaC 
the Duke of Queensberry*t late polttiod oofl< 
duct. 

I have just this moment an op po rtun i t y of 
a private hand to Edinhm^h, aa perhaps joo 
would not digest double pottage. 



• Printsr sf tbs Edinburgh Evsaint 
t A dub of dwics spirits. 
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No. LVII. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

MauchKne, 2d Avguti, 178a 

UONOmiED MADAM, 

fouR kind letter welcomed me yesternight, to 
Ayrshire. I am indeed seriously angry with 
NMi at the quantum of your, htekpenny : but 
rexed and hurt as I was, I could not help 
augfahi^ very heartily at the noble lord's apo- 
oK[ for the missed napkin. 

I would write you from Nithsdale, and give 
rtm my direction there, but I have scarce an 
ipportunity of calling at a post-office once in 
1 fortnight. I am six miles from Dumfries, 
im scarcely ever in it myself, and, as yet, have 
ittU acquaintance in the neighbourhood. Be- 
lidBa, I am now very busy on my farm, build. 
Dg a dwelling-house; as at present I am 
dmost an evangelical man in Nithsdale, for I 
MTtt scarce ** where to lay my head." 

There are some passages in your last that 
imight tears in my eyes. " The heart know. 
!th its own sorrows, and a stranger intermed- 
lleth not therewith." The repository of these 
'aorrows of the heart,** is a kind of tanctum 
muAmim § and *tis only a chosen friend, and 
iMtf too at particukr, sacred times, who dares* 
Hrtor into tnem. 

^Heaven oft tears the bosom-chords 
That nature finest strung." 

Toa win eanuse this quotation for^the sake 
# tiie anthor. Instead of entering on this 
wlj c ct fiuther, I shall transcribe you a few 
lots I wrote in a hermitage belonging to a 
HHitleman in my Nithsdale neighbourhood. 
ney are almost the only favours the muse 
iM conferred on me in that country. 

Tbou whom chance may hither lead^ 
Be tho« dad in russet weed, 
Be thou deck'd in silken stole, 
'Grave these maxims on thy soul : 
Life la bat a day at most, 
Sontng firom niffht, in darkness lost ; 
Hope not sunshine ev'ry hour ; 
Fear not clouds will ever lour. 

BaoplnesB Is but a name. 
Make content and ease thy aim. 
Ambition is a meteor-gleam ; 
Fune, an idle restless dream : 
Peace, the tend'rest flow*r of spring ; 
Pleasures, insects on the wing. 
Those that sip the dew alone, 
Make the butterflies thy own ; 
Those that would the bloom devour, 
Cniah the locusts, save the flower. 
For the future be prepared, 
Guard wherever tnou canst guard ; 
But thy utmost duly done, 
Wdcome what thou canst not shun. 
FoUies past give thou to air. 
Make tnair CDNW^iinief th J em : 



Keep the name of man In mind. 
And dishonour not thy kind. 
Reverence with lowly heart 
Him whose wond'rous work thou art; 
Keep his goodness still in view. 
Thy trust and thy example too. 

Stranger go ! heaven be thy guide f 
Quod the Beadesman of Nithside. 

Since I am in the way of transcribing, th* 
following were' the production of yesterday aa 
1 jogged through the wild hills of New Cum- 
nock. I intended inserting them, or something 
like them, in an epistle I am going to write to 
the gentleman on whose friendship my excise 
hopes depend, Mr Graham of Fintry ; one of 
the worthiest and most accomplished gentle- 
men, not only of this country, but I will dare 
to say it, of this age. The following are just 
the first crude thoughts "unhous^*d, unan- 
ointed, imanell*d." 



Pity the tuneAil muses* helpless train ; 
Weak, timid landsmen on life's stormy main; 
The world were blest, did bless on them depend : 
Ah, that " the friendly e*er should want a friend !** 
The little fate bestows they share as soon ; 
Unlike sage, proverb*d, wisdom's hard-wnuif 

boon. 
Let prudence number o'er each sturdy son 
Who life and wisdom at one race begun ; 
Who feel by reason and who give by rule ; 
Instinct's a brute, and sentiment a fool ! 
Who make poor wiU do wait upon IshoiUdg 
We own they're prudent, but who feels they*ri 

good? 

Ye wise ones, hence ! ve hurt the sodal eye ; 
God's image rudely etcn*d on base alloy ! 
But come 

Here the muse left me. I am astonished at 
what you tell me of Anthony's writing me. 
I never received it. Poor fellow ! you vex me 
much by telling me that he is unfortunate. I 
shall be in Ayrshire ten days from this date* 
I have just room for an old Roman fivewell 1 



No. LVIIL 
TO THE SAME. 

Mauchiine, lOth Auguit, 1788. 

MY MUCH HONOURED FRIEND, 

Yours of the 24th June is before me. I found 
it, as well as another valued friend — my wife, 
waiting to welcome me to Ayrshire: I met 
both with the sincerest pleasure. 

When I write you, madam, I do not tit 
down to answer every paragraph of vours, by 
echoing every sentiment, like the faithful com- 
mons of Great Britain in parliament assem^ 
bled, answering a speech firom the best of 
, kanga ! I ei^rett myaelf in the fiiloeai of af 
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heart, and mmj perhaps be guilty of neglecting I lurge. A page of post is on such a dissodal, 
some of your kind inquiries; but not from niuTow-minded scale, that J cannot abide it} 



{rour very odd reason that I do not read your 
etter*. All your epistles fur several months 
have cost me nothing, except a swelling throb 
of gratitude, or a deep-felt sentiment ot vene- 
ration. 

Mrs Bums, madam, is the identical woman 



When she first found herself *< as viromen wish 
to be who love their lords;** as I loved her 
nearly to distraction, we took steps for a pri- 
vate marriage. Her parents got the hint ; and 
not only forbade me her company and their 
house, but on my rumoured West Indian voy- 
age, got a warrant to put me in jail, till I 
should find security in my about-to-be paternal 
relation. You know my lucky reverse of for- 
tune. On my eclatant return to Mauchline, 
I was made very welcome to visit my girl. 
The usual consequences be^n to betray her ; 
and as I was at that time laid up a cripple in 
Cdinburgh, she was turned, literally turned 
out of doors, and I wrote to a friend to shelter 
her, till my return, when our marriage was 
dedared. lier happiness or misery was in 
my hands, and who could trifle with such a 
deposit ? 



I can easily yancy a more agreeable compa- 
nion for my journey of life, but, upon my 
honour, I have never aeen the individual in- 
stance. 



Circumstanced as I am, I could never have 
got a female partner for life, who could have 
entered into my favourite studies, relished my 
favourite authors, &c. without probably en- 
tailing on me, at the same time, expensive 
living, fantastic caprice, perhaps apish affecta- 
tion, with all the other blessed boarding-school 
acquirements, which (pardonnez moi, madamej 
are sometimes to be found among females of 
the upper ranks, but almost universally per- 
vade tne misses of the would-be-gentry. 



I like your way in your church-yard lucu- 
brations. Thoughts that are the spontaneous 
result of accidental situations, either respect- 
ing health, place, or company, have often a 
strength, and always an originality, that would 
in vain be looked for in fancied circumstances 
and studied paragraphs. For me, I have often 
thought of keepmg a letter, tit progression, by 
me, to send you when the sheet was written 
out. Now I talk of sheets, I must tell you, 
my reason for writing to you on paper of this 
imd, is my pruriency of writing to you at 



and double letters, at least In my miscellaoeoai 
reverie manner, are a monstrous tax in a dsse 
correspondence. 



No. LIX. 
TO THE SAME. 

EBishmd, 16M Avptsi, 1788. 

I AM in a fine disposition, my honoured friend, 
to send you an elegiac epistle ; and want only 
genius to nuke it quite Sheustonian. 

■ 

**WhY droops my heart with fimded woes for- 
lorn? 
Why sinks my soul beneath each wintry sky?" 



My increasing cares in this, as jet, stuqge 
country — gloomy conjectures in the dark visti 
of futurity — consciousness of my own inabiHtf 
for the struggle of the worid — my bntnikaA 
mark to misfortune in a wife and children :— 
I could indulge these reflections, till my fao- 
mour should ferment into the most acrid chagtifl^ 
that would corrode the very thread of life. 

To counterwork these baneful feelings, I 
have sat down to write to you ; as I declare 
upon my soul I always find that the most 
sovereign balm for my wounded spirit 

I was yesterday at Mr 's to dinner, for 

the first time. My reception was quite to my 
mind ; from the lady of the house quite flat- 
tering. She sometimes hits on a couplet or 
two, impromptu. She repeated one or two to 
the admiration of all present. My suflfhige as 
a professional man was expected : I for oneQ 
went agonizing over the belly of my consdenee; 
Pardon mCi^ ye, my adored household gods, 
Independence of Spirit, and Integrity of Snd! 
In the course of conversation, Jt^soifs Jfe- 
sical Muieum, a collection of Scottish songs 
with the music, was talked of. We got a 
song on the harpsichord, b^inning» 

<< Raving winds around her Mowing.*^ 

The air was much admired : the lady o^ the 
house asked me whose were the words — 
** Mine, madam — they are indeed my very 
best verses :*' she took not the smallest fiotice 
of them I The old Scottish proverb says, 
well, ** king's caff is better than ither folks' 
corn." I was going to make a New Testa- 
ment quotation about <* casting pearls ;V but 
that would be too virulent, for the lady is 
tually a woman of sense and taste. 



After all that has been Mid en the other 
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tldsof the' queatidn, man is by lio means a 
happy creatwe. I do not speak of the select- 
4i few, favoured by partial heaven, whose 
aouls are tuned to gladness amid riches and 
honours, and prudence and wisdom — I speak 
of the neglected many, whose nerves, whose 
sinews, whose days are sold to the minions of 
fortune. 

If I thought you had never seen it, I would 
transcribe for you a stanza of an old Scottish 
ballad, called The Ltfe and Age of Man, be- 
gimuiig'thtts, 

' ** Twas in the sixteenth hunder year 
I Of God and fifty three, 
' Frae Christ was 1>om, that bought us dear. 
As writings tesiiiie." 

I had an old grand-uncle, with whom my 
mother lived a while in her girlish 3rears ; the 
good old man, for such he was, was long blind 
ere he died, during which time, his highest 
enjoyment was to sit down and cry, while my 
Bother would sing the simple old song of The 
iJife and Age of Man. 

It is this way of thinking— it is those me. 
Imeh^y truths, that make religion so precious 
to the poor, miserable children of men — If it 
fa a mere phantom, existing only in the heated 
iflMgination of enthusiasm, 

** What truth on earth so precious as the lie !** 

• My idle reasonings sometimes make me a 
little sceptical, but the necessities of my heart 
always give the cold philosophizings the lie. 
Who looks for the heart weaned from earth ; 
die soul affianced to her God ; the correspon- 
dence fixed with heaven ; the pious supplica- 
tkm and devout thanksgiving, constant as the 
^Fieissitudes of even and morn ; who thinks to 
meet with these in the court, the palace, in 
tfM glare of public life ? No : to find them 
hi tMir precious importance and divine efficacy, 
we must search among the obscure recesses of 
Reappointment, affliction, poverty, and distress. 
I am sure, dear madam, you are now more 
than pleased mth the length of my letters. I 
return to Ayrshire, middle of next week : and 
It quickens my pace to think that there will 
be a letter from you waiting me there. I 
most be here again very soon for my harvest. 



No. LX. 
O R GRAHAM, OF FINTRY, ESQ. 

8IB9 
When I had the honour of being introduced 
to you at Athole-house, I did not think so 
jwon of asking a favour of you. When Lear, 
in Shakspeare, asks old Kent, why he wished 
to be in his service, he answers, ** Because you 
have that ia your fiwe which I could like to 



call master.** For some such reason, sir, do 1 
now solicit your patronage. You know, I 
dare say, of an application I lately made to- 
your Board to be admitted an officer of excise. 
I have, according to form, been examined by a 
supervisor, and to-day I gave in his certificate,' 
with a request for an order for instructions. 
In this affair, if I succeed, I am afraid I shall 
but too much need a patronizing friend. Pro- 
priety of conduct as a man, and fidelity and 
attention as an officer, I dare engage for; but 
with any thing like business, except manual 
labour, I am totally unacquainted. 



J had intended to have closed my late ap 
pearance on the stage of life, in the character 
of a country farmer ; but after discharging 
some fili^ and fraternal claims, I find I could 
only fight for existence in that miserable man- 
ner, which I have lived to see throw a venera- 
ble parent into the jaws of a jail ; whence 
death, the poor man's last and often best 
friend, rescued him. 

I know, sir, that to need your goodness is. 
to have a claim on it ; may I therefore beg 
your patronage to forward me in this affairi 
till I be appointed to a division, where, by the 
help of rigid economy, I will try to support 
that independence so dear to my soul, but 
which has been too often so distant from my 
situation. 



Whek nature her great master-piece designed. 
And fram'd her last, best work, tne human mind, 
Her eye intent on all the mazy plan, 
She form*d of various parts the various man. 

Then first she calls the useful many forth ; 
Plain plodding industry, and sober worth ; 
Thence peasants, farmers, native sons of earth. 
And merchandie's whole genus take their birth* 
Each prudent cit a warm existence finds. 
And all mechanics' many-aproned kinds. 
Some other rarer sorts are wanted yet, 
The lead and buoy are needful to the net i 
The caput mortuum of gross desires 
Makes a material, for mere knights and squires: 
The martial phosphorus is taught to flow, 
She kneads the lumpish philosophic dough, 
Then marks th* unyielding mass with grave de- 
signs, 
Law, physics, politics, and deep divine : 
Last, she sublimes th* Aurora of the poles. 
The flashing elements of female souls. 

The order 'd system fair before her stood, 
Nature well pleased pronomiced it very good ; , 
But ere she gave creating labour o'er, 
Half -jest, she tried one curious labour more. 
Some spumy, fiery, ignis fatum matter ; 
Such as the* slightest breath of air might scatter |> 
With arch alacrity and conscious glee y 

i Nature may have her whim as well as we, -x 
ler Hogartn«art perhaps she meant to show tt) 
She forms the thing, and christens it— a poet, . • 
r C * ' . « 
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Crwfcure, tho* oft tiie prey of rare nnd sorrow, 
When bftfS8*d to-day unmindful of to-morruw, 
A being formed t* amuM his graver friends, 
4dmired aiid praised— and there the honuige 

ends: 
A mortal quite unfit for fortuned strife, 
Tet oft the sport of all the ills of life ; 
Prone to ei\joy each pleasure riches give, 
Yet haply wanting wherewithal to live : 
lionging to wipe each tear, to heal eacii groan, 
Yet frequent all unheeded in his own. 

But honest Nature is not quite a Turk, 
She laugh'd at fKst, then felt for her poor work. 
Pitying the propless climber of mankind, 
8he cast about a standard tree to find ; 
And to support his helpless woodbine state, 
Attached him to the getienms truly great, 
A title, and the only one 1 claiih, 
To lay strong hold for help on bounteous Graham. 

Pity the tuneful muses' hapless train, 
Weak, timid landmen on life's stormy main ! 
Their hearts no selfish stem absorbent stuff. 
That never gives— tho' humbly takes enough ; 
The little fate allows, they share as soon. 
Unlike sage, proverb'd, wisdom's hard- wrung 

boon. 
The world were bless*d, did bless on them de- 
pend, 
Ah, that ** the friendly e'er should want a friend !'* 
Let prudence number o'er each sturdy son. 
Who life and wisdom at one race begun, 
Who feel by reason, and who giye by rule, 
(Instinct's a brute, and sentiment a fool !) 
Who make poor will do wait upon / should—^ 
We own they're pruitent, but who feels they're 

good/ 
Ye wise ones, hence ! ye hurt the social eye ! 
God's ijnoge rudely etch'd on base alloy ! 
But come ye who the godlike pleasure know. 
Heaven's attribute distinguiah'd — ^to bestow ! 
Whose arms of love would grasp the human 

race: 
Come thou who giv'st with all a courtiers 

grace; 
Friend of mj/ life, true patron of my rhymes ! 
Prep ormy dearest hopes for future times. 
Why shrinks my soul naif blushing, half afraid, 
Backward, abash'd to ask thy friendly aid ? 
I know my need, 1 know thy giving hand, 
I crave thy friendship at thy kind command ; 
But there are such who court the tuneful nine — 
Heavens, should the branded character be mine ! 
Whose verse in manhood's pride sublimely flows. 
Yet vilest reptiles in their begging prose. 
Mark, how tneir lofty independent spirit. 
Soars on the spuming wing of injured merit ! 
Seek not the proofs in private life to find ; 
Pity, the best of words, should be but wind ! 
So, to heaven's gates the lark-shrill song ascends, 
But grovelling on the earth the carol ends. 
In all the clam'rous cry of starving want, 
They dun beneyolence with shameless front; 
Oblige them, patronize their tinsel lays, 
iThey persecute you all your future days ! 
Ere my poor soul such deep damnation stain. 
My homy fist assume the plough again ; « 
The pie-ball'd jacket let me patch once more ; 
On eighteen pence a-week i'ye liyed before. 
•Though, thanks to heaven, I dare even that last 

shift, 
I tnut^ meantime, my boon Is !u thy gift: 



That phvad by thw, «pon the wfah'd-lbr UgkflP 
Where, man and nature fairer in her sight. 
My muse may im^ her wiug fbr some siibiiiBtt 
IlighL* 



Na LXL 
TO MR P. HILL. 

Mauddine, Xtt October, 17S6L 

I HAVE been here in this country about thiM 
days, and all that time my chidf reading bti 
been the " Address to Loch Lomond," jM 
were so obliging as to send to me. Were I 
impannelled one of the author's jury, to de- 
termine his criminality respecting the sin ot 
poesy, my verdict should be ** guilty ! A poet 
of Nature's making !" It is an excellent me- 
thod for improvement, and what I believe 
every poet does, to place some favourite dassie 
author, in his own walks cf study and compo- 
sition, before him, as a modcL Tboogk 
your author had not mentioned the namc^ I 
could have, at half a glance, guessed his model 
to be Thomson. , Will my brother poet for- 
give me, if I vertture to hint, that his iautatioQ 
of that immortal bard, is in two or three places 
rather more servile- than such a genius as his 
required. — e. g. 

To soothe the madding passions all to peaee, 

ADDEESi. 

To soothe the throbbing passions into peaces 

THOKSOM. 

I think the Address is, in simplicity, har- 
mony, and elegance of versification, fully equal 
to the Seasons, Like Thomson, too, be bas 
looked into nature for himself: you meet with 
no copied description. One particular criti* 
cism I made at first reading : in no one in- 
stance has he said too much. He never flags 
in his progress, but like a tme poet of Nature'^ 
making, kindles in his coiu^e. His beginning 
is simple, and modest, as if distrustful of tbe 
strength of his pinion ; only, I do not altoge^ 
ther uke 

« Truth, 
The soul of every song that's nobly great" 

Fiction is the soul of many a song that is 
nobly great Perhaps I am wrong : this may 
be but a prose criticism. Is not Uie |Anse, 
in line 7, page 6, '* Great lake," too miidi Vul- 
garized by every-day language, for so suUipM 
a poem ? 



* This is oar poet^ Bret epistle to Graham of Flatr« 
It is Dut eqoiil to the at* cond, but it contaius too mimk 
of tbe characteristic vigour uf its author to he soppreoiw 
ed. A little more knowledge of natural hbtory or of 
chemisiry w«8 wanted to enable hiia to 'exBcats thi 
original conception correctly 
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^Greatmaasof waters, ilieme for nohtor song,"] whoever he be, please present Lira with my 

grateful thanks for the entertainment he hti 



is perhaps no emendation. His enumeration 
gf « comparison with other hikes, is at once 
iMrmonious and poetic. Every reader's ideas 
mint sweep the 

. ** Winding margin of an hundred miles.** 

The perspective that follows mountains blue 
■—the imprisoned billows beating in vain — the 
wooded isles — the digression on Uie yew tree — 
** Ben Lomond's lofty doud-enveloped head/* 
fee. are beautifuL A thunder-storm is a sub- 
Md which has been often tried, yet our poet, 
n hit grand picture, has interjected a circum. 
Mance, so far as I know, entirely original : 

" The gloom 
Dsep 8esm*d with frequent streaks of moving 
fire." 

In hifl prefiice to the storm, ** the glens how 
between," is nuble highland landscape! 
The ''rain plowing the red mould,** too, is 
beeatifully iancied. Ben Lomond's "lofty, 
fiethlesB top,** is a good expression ; and the 
Miiounding view from it is truly great ; the 

*< Silver mist, 
*' Beneath the beaming sun," 

if well described ; and here, he has contrived 
19 enliven his poem with a little of that passion 
which bids fair, I think, to usurp the modem 
Buses altogether. I know not how far this 
episode is a beauty upon the whole, but the 
swain's wish to carry ** some faint idea of the 
vision bright," to entertain her ** partial listen- 
img esTy** is a pretty thought. But, in my 
opmioo, the most beautiful passages in the 
whole poem, are the fowls crowding, in wintry 
Aosts, to Xioch Lomond's " hospitable flood }" 
^ir wheeling round, their lighting, mixing, 
divings &C. and the glorious description of the^ 

rtsman. This last is equal to any thing in 
SeiUtmt, The idea of ** the floating tribes 
distant seem, far glistering to the moon,'* pro- 
voking his eye as he is obliged to leave them, 
is a noble ray of poetic genius. ** The howl- 
mg winds,'* the *< hideous roar" of " the white 
cascades,** are all in the same style. 

I forget that while I am thus holding forth, 
the heedless warmth of an enthusiast, I 
perhaps tiring you with nonsense. I must, 
bowever, mention, that the last verse of the 
tM****"*^ page is one of the most elegant com- 
pHfPffPta I have ever seen. I must likewise 
Botioe that beautiful paragraph, beginning, 
** The gleaming hike,** &c. I dare not go into 
CIm particular beauties of the two last para- 
mphs, but Ihey are admbrably fine, and truly 
Onianic 

I most beg vonr pardon for this lengthened 
•flonrl. I £mi no idea of it when I began — I 
lliOiiU Hke to know who the author is ; but, 



afforded me.* 

A friend of mine desired me to commission 
for him two books. Letters on the Religion cf. 
sential to Man, a book you sent me before; 
and. The World Unmcuked, or the Philosopher 
the greatest Cheat, Send me them by the first 
opportunity. The Bible you sent me is tnilr 
elegant ; I only wish it haid been in two voU 
umes. 



No. LXIL 

TO MRS DUNLOP, ATMOREHAM 

MAINS. 

MADAM, Mauddine, \Sth November , 1788. 

I HAD the very great pleasure of dining at 
Dunlop yesterday. Men are said to flfUter 
women because they are weak; if it is so. 
poets must be weaker still ; for Misses R. and 
K. and Miss G. M'K. with their flattering^ 
attentions, and artful compliments, absolutely 
turned my head. I own ttiey did not lard me 
over as many a poet does his patron . . • 

but they so intoxicated 

me with their sly insinuations and delicate inu- 
endos of compliment, that if it had not been 
for a lucky recollection, how much additional 
weight and lustre your good opinion and friend- 
ship must give me in that circle, J had cer- 
tainly looked upon myself as a person of no 
small consequence. I dare not say one word 
how much I was charmed with the major's 
friendly welcome, elegant manner, and acute 
remark, lest I should be thought to balance 
my orientalisms of applause over against the 
finest queyf in Ayrshire, which he made a 
present of to help and adorn my farm-stock. 
As it was on hallow-day, I am determined 
annually as that day returns, to decorate her 
horns with an ode of gratitude to the fiimily of 
Dunlop. 



So soon as I know of 3rour arrival at Dun- 
lop, I will take the first conveniency to dedi- 
cate a day, or perhaps two, to you and friends 
ship, under the guarantee of the major's 
hospitality. There will soon be threescore 
and ten miles of permanent distance between 
us ; and now that your friendship and friendly 
correspondence is entwisted with the heart- 
strings of mv enjoyment of life, I must indulge 
myself in a happy day of ** The feast of reason i 
and the flow of soul.'* 



* The poem entitled An Addren to Loeh Lomond, is 
said to be written by a gentleman, now one nf the ouu* 
ters of the Hlgk Schoiil at Edinburgh, and the samtt whsl 
tranalat«d the beautiful story of Uie Parta, aa pobllihaA 
in the Bee of Dr And«rM>n 

t Heifer 

C8 
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No. LXIII. 



TO 



fliK, November, 8, 1 788. 

NoTWiTHBTANDiNG the opprobrious epithets 
with which some of our philosophers aiid gloomy 
•ectarien have branded our nature — the princi- 
ple of universal selfishness, the proneness to 
•11 evil, they have given us; still, the detes- 
tation in wliich inhumanity to the distressed, 
or insolence to the fallen, are held by all man- 
kind, shows that they are not natives of the 
human heart — Even the unhappy ])urtner of 
our kind, who is undone^the bitter conse- 
quence of his follies or his crimes — who but 
sympathizes with the miseries of this ruined 
pronigate brother? we forget the injuries, and 
feel for the man. 

. I went last Wednesday to my parish church, 
iftost cordially to join in grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Author of all Good, for the 
consequent blessings of the glorious revolution. 
To that auspicious event we owe no less than 
our liberties civil and religious ; to it we are 
likewise indebted for the present Royal Fami- 
ly, the ruling features of whose administration 
luive' ever been, mildness to the subject, and 
tenderness of his rights. 

Bred and educated in revolution principles, 
the principles of reason and common sense, it 
could not be any silly political prejudice which 
made my heart revolt at the harsh, abusive 
manner, in which the reverend gentleman 
mentioned the House of Stuart, and which I 
am afraid, was too much the language of the 
day. We may rejoice sufficiently in our deli, 
veranoe from past evils, without cruelly raking 
up the ashes of those, whose misfortune it 
was, perhaps as much as their crime, to be the 
authors of those evils ; and we may bless God 
for all his goodness to us as a nation, without, 
at the same time, cursing a few ruined, power- 
less exiles, who only harboured ideas, and 
made attempts, that most of us would have 
done, had we been in their situation. 

** The bloody and tyrannical House of 
Stuart," may be said with propriety and jus- 
tice when compared with the present Royal 
Family, and the sentiments of our days ; but 
is there no allowance to be made for the man- 
ners of the times ? Were the royal contempo- 
raries of the Stuarts more attentive to their 
subjects* rights? Might not the epithets of 
Y bloody and tyrannical** be, mth at least equal 
justice, applied to the House of Tudor, of 
York, or any other of their predecessors ? 
. The simple state of the case, sir, seems to 
be this — At that period, the science of govern- 
ment, the knowledge of the true relation be- 
tween king and subject, was, like other sciences 
knd other knowledge, just in its infancy, emerg- 
ing from dark ages of ignorance and barbarity. 
- -The Stuarts only contended for prerogatives 
which they knew their predecessors enjoyed, 
and which they saw their contemporaries en-' 



joying ; but these prerogatives were inimical td 
the happiness of a nation, and the rights of 
subjects. 

In this contest between prince and people^ 
the consequence of that light of science, which 
had lately dawned over Europe, the monarch 
of France, for example, was victorious over 
the struggling liberties of his people : with tis, 
luckily the monarch failed, and his unwarrui- 
table pretensions fell a sacrifice to our rights 
and happiness. Whether it was owing to the 
wisdom of leading individuals, or to the just- 
ling of parties, I caimot pretend to determine ; 
but likewise, happily for us, the kingly power 
was shifted into another branch of the fiunily, 
who, as they owed the throne solely to the 
call of a free people, coul^ claim nothing hit 
consistent with the covenanted terms which 
placed them there. 

The Stuarts have been condemned an! 
laughed at for the folly and impracticability of 
their attempto in 1715 and 1745. That they 
failed, I bless God ; but cannot join in 1the 
ridicule against them. Who does not know 
that the abilities or defects of leaders and 
commanders are often hidden until put to the 
touchstone of exigency ; and that there is a 
caprice of fortune, an omnipotence in partie» 
lar accidents and conjunctures of circumstances, 
which exalt us as heroes, or brand us as mad- 
men, just as thev are for or against us ? 

Man, Mr Publisher, is a strange, weak, in; 
consistent being. Wlio would believe, sir, 
that, in this our Augustan age of liberali^ and 
refinement, while we seem so justly sensible 
and jealous of our rights and liberties, and ani- 
mated with such indignation against the very 
memory of those who would have subverted 
them— >that a certain people, under our na- 
tional protection, should complain not against 
our monarch and a few favourite advisers, but 
against our whole legislattye eody, for 
similar oppression, and almost in the very 
same terms, as our forefathers did of the 
House of Stuart ! I will not, I cannot enter 
into the merits of the cause, but I dare say 
the American Congress, in 1776, will be al- 
lowed to be as able and as enlightened as the 
English convention was in 1688; and that 
their posterity will celebrate the centenary of 
their deliverance from us, as duly and sincerely 
as we do ours from the oppressive measures df 
the wrong-headed House of Stuart. 

To conclude, sir ; let every man who has a 
tear for the many miseries incident to humani- 
ty, feel for a family illustrious as any in Eu- 
rope, and unfortunate beyond histonc prece- 
dent; and let every Briton (and particnlaily 
every Scotsman), who ever looked with reve- 
rential pity on the' dotage of a parent, cast a 
veil over the fatal mistakes of the kings of Mi 
forefathers.* ' ' 



* Tliis letter was sent to the publisher of some BSfCs- 
paper, probably the publUber of tilw EdinhttTghyMwoi'' 
mg CouratU, -». « • 
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No. LXIV. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 
MUland, Mth December, 1788. 

>SAR HONOURED F&IEND, 

}, dated Edinburgh, which I hare just 
aakes me very unhappy. Almost " blind 
lolly deaf," are melancholy news of hu- 
ature ; but when told of a much loved 
moured friend, they carry misery in the 
Gk>odne88 on your part, and gratitude 
le, began a tie, which has gradually and 
ly entwisted itself among the dearest 

of my bosom ; and I tremble at the 

of your late and present ailing habits 
Attered health. You miscalculate mat- 
idely, when you forbid my waiting on 
}St it should hurt my worldly concerns, 
iidl scale of farming is exceedingly more 

and easy than what you have lately 
t Moreham Mains, But be that as it 
he heart of the man, and the fancy of 
et, are the two grand considerations for 

I live : if miry ridges, and dirty dung- 
re to engross the best part of the fimc- 
>f my soul immortal, I had better been 

or a magpie at once, and then ,1 should 
ve been plagued with any ideas superior 
aking of clods, and picking up grubs: 

mention barn-door cocks or mallards, 
res with which I could almost exchange 
t any time. — If you continue so deaf, I 
■aid a visit will be no great pleasure to 
of us ; but if I hear you are got so well 
IS to be able to relish conversation, look 

it, madam, for J will make my threaten- 
noA : I am to be at the new-year-day 
r Ayr, and bv all that is sacred in the 

fiiend, I will come and see yuu. 



ir meeting, which vou so well describe, 
{TOUT old schoolfellow and friend, was 
nteresting. Out upon the ways of the 
I^They spoil these " social offsprings 

heart.'* Two veterans of the " men of 
orld** would have met, with little more 
workings than two old hacks worn out 
e road. Apropos, is not the Scotch 
i, *' Auld lang syne,** exceedingly expres- 

Tkere is an old song and tune which 
ften thrilled through my soul. You 
I am an enthusiast in old Scotch songs. I 
^ve you the verses on the other sheet, as 
KMe Mr Ker will save you the postage.* 
;ht be the turf on the breast of the Hea- 
ispired poet who composed this glorious 
ent ! There is more of the fire of native 
) iu it, than in half a dozen of modem 
■h Bacchanalians. Now I am on my 



Here follow* the son; of AtUd lanj xpne^ 



hobby horse, J cannot help inserting two other 
old stanzas, which please me mightily. 

Go fetch to me a pint o* wine, 

An* fill it in a silver tassie ; 
That I may drink, before 1 go, 

A service to my bonnie lassie : 
The boat rocks at the pier o* Leith; 

Fu* loud the wind biaws frae the ferry, 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And 1 maun lea*e my bonnie Mary. 

The trumpets sound, the banners fly. 

The glittering spears are ranked ready: 
The shouts o* Avar are heard afar. 

The battle clogies thick and bloody : 
But it's not the roar o* sea or shore, ^ 

Wad make me langer wish to tarry ; 
Nor shouts o' war that*s heard afar, 

lt*8 leaving thee, my bonnie Mary. . 



No. LXV. 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 

WHO HAD HEARD Hli: HAD BEEN MAKING A 
BALLAD ON HER, INCLOSING THAT BALLAD. 

MADAM, December, 1788. 

I UNDERSTAND my vcry worthy neighbour, 
Mr Riddel, has informed you that I have made 
you the subject of some verses. There is 
something so provoking in the idea of being 
the burden of a ballad, that I do not think 
Job or Moses, though such patterns of pa- 
tience and meekness, could have resisted the 
curiosity to know what that ballad was : so 
my worthy friend has done me a mischief, 
which I dare say he never intended ; and re- 
duced me to the unfortunate alternati%'e of 
leaving your curiosity uiigrutified, or else dis- 
gusting you with foolish verses, the unfinished 
production of a random moment, and never 
meant to have met your ear. I have beard or 
read somewhere of a gentleman, who had some 
genius, much eccentricity, and very consider- 
able dexterity with his pencil. In the acci^ 
dental groups of life into which one is thrown, 
wherever this gentleman met with a character 
in a more than ordinary degree congenial to 
his heart, he used to steal a sketch of the face, 
merely he said, as a nota bene to point out th^ 
agreeable recollection to his memory. What 
this gentleman's pencil was to him, is my muse 
to me ; and the veraes I do myself the honour 
to send you are a memento exactly of the same 
kind that he indulged in. 

It may be more owing to the fastidiousness 
of my caprice, than the delicacy of my taste, 
that I am so often tired, disgusted, and hurt 
with the insipidity, affectation, and pride of 
mankind, that when I meet with a person 
** after my own heart,** I positively feel wfaU 
an orthodox protestant would call a sptciei of 
idolatry which acts, on my fancy like inspiratiQttf 
and I can no more desist rhyming on the im* 
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pulse, than an £o1ian harp can refune ifii 
tones to the streaming air. A distich or two 
would be the consequence, though the object 
which hit my fancy were grey-bearded age ; 
but where my theme is youth and beauty, a 
young lady whose personal charms, wit, and 
sentiment, are equally striking and unaffected, 
by heavens I though I had lived threescore 
years a married man, and threescore years be- 
lore I was a married man, my imagination 
would hallow the very idea ; and I am trulv 
sorry that the inclosed stanzas have done such 
poor justice to such a subject. 



No. LXVI. 
TO SIR JOHN WHITEFOORD. 

•IB, December, 1788. 

Mb M*Kenzie, in Mauchline, my very warm 
and worthy friend, has informed me how much 
you are pleased to interest yourself in my fate 
as a man, and, (what to me is incom}).irahly 
dearer) my fame as a poet. I have, sir, in one 
or two instances, been patronized b^ those of 
your character in life, when I was introduced 
to their notice by -^— — friends to them, 
and honoured acquaintances to me : but you 
are the first gentleman in the country whose 
benevolence and goodness of heart h»s inter, 
ested him for me, unsolicited and unknown. 
I am not master enough of the etiquette of 
these matters to know, nor did I stay to in- 
quire, whether formal duty bade, or cold pro- 
priety disallowed, my thanking you in this 
manner, as I am convinced, from the light in 
which you kindly view nie, that you will do 
me the justice to believe tb's letter is not the 
manoeuvre of a needy, sharping author, fasten- 
ing on those in upper life, who honour him 
with a little notice of him or his works. In- 
deed the situation of poets is generally such, to 
a proverb, as may, in some measure, palliate 
thut prostitution of heart and talents they have 
at times been guilty of. I do not think prodi- 
gality is, by any means, a necessary concomi- 
tant of a poetic turn, but believe a careless, 
indolent inattention to economy, is almost in- 
separable from it ; then there must be in the 
heart of every bard of Nature's making, a 
certain modest sensibility, mixed with a kind 
of pride, that will ever keep him out of the 
way of those windfalls of fortune, which fre- 
quently light on hardy impudence and foot- 
licking servility. It is not easy to imagine a 
more helpless state than his, whose poetic 
fiuiey unfits him for the world, and whose 
character as a scholar, gives him some preten- 
sions to the poUtease of life— yet is as poor as 
lam. 

For my part, I thank Heaven, my star has 
been kinder ; learning never elevated my ideas 
above the peasant's shed, and I have an inde- 
pendent fortune at the plough-tail. 



I was surprised to hear that any one, whs 
pretended in the least to the mannen of tk 
gentleman, should be so foolish, or worse, as to 
stoop to traduce the morals of such a one as I 
am, and so inhumanly cruel, too, as to meddle 
with that late most unfortunate, unhappy part 
of my story. With a tear of gratitude, 1 thaak 
you, sir, for the warmth with which you inter* 
posed in behalf of my conduct. I am, I ac- 
knowledge, too frequently the sport of wbim, 
caprice, and passion — but reverence to God, 
and integrity to my fellow-creatures, I hope I 
shall ever preserve. I have no return, sir, to 
make you for your goodness but one«>a return 
which, I am persuaded, will not be unaccepta- 
ble — the honest, warm wishes of a grateful 
heart for your happiness, and every one of that 
lovely flock, who stand to you in a filial rela- 
tion. If ever calumny aim the poisoned shaft 
at them, may friendship be by to ward the blow' 



No. LXVII. 
FROM MR G. BURNa 

DRAR BBOTHEB, Mosigiely Isf January, 1789. 

I HAVE iust finished my new-year*s-day break- 
fast in the usual form, which naturally makes 
me call to mind the days of former years, and 
the society in which we used to begin them *, 
and when I look at our family vicissitudes, 
'* through the dark postern of time long 
elapsed,'* I cannot help remarking to you, my 
dear brother, how good the Gop of Seasons 
is to us ; and that however some clouds may 
seem to lower over the portion of time before 
us, we have great reason to hope that all will 
turn out well. 

Your mother and sisters, with Robert the 
second, join me in the complimenlfs of the 
season to you and Mrs Bums, and beg you 
will remember us in the sanne manner to Wil- 
liam, the first time you see him. 

I am, dear brother, yours, 
GILBERT BURNS. 



No. LXVIII. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

EOishmdj New-Year-Day Marmng, 1789l 
Tms, dear madam, is a morning of wishes, 
and would to God that I came under the 
apostle James*s description ! — the prayer of « 
righteous man avaUeth much. In that case, 
madam, you should welcome in a jrear fiili of 
blessings ; every thing that obstructs or dis» 
turbs tranquillity and self-enjoyment, should be 
removed, and every pleasure that frail hum^ 
nity can taste, should be yours. I own myself 
so little a Presbyterian, that I approve of set 
times and seasons of more than ordinary acu 
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erotion, for breaking in on that habituated 
ine of life and thought, which is so apt to 
ice our existence to a kind of instinct, or 
1 sometimes, and with some minds, to a 
3 very little superior to mere machinery. 
'his day; the first Sunday of May, a 
«y, blue-skyed noon some time about the 
nning, and a hoary morning and calm sunny 
about the end, of autumn ; these, time out 
lindy have been with me a kind of holiday. 



believe I owe this to that glorious paper 
be Spectator, *• The Vision of Mirza ;" a 
« that struck my young fancy before I was 
ible of fixing an idea to a word of three 
ibles : ** On the 5th day of the moon, 
cb, according to the custom of my forefa- 
«, I always keep holy, after having washed 
«lf, and offered up my morning devotions, 
cended the high hill of Bagdat, in order to 
t the rest <^ the day in meditation and 
rer." 
Ve know nothing, t>r neict to nothing, of 

substance or structure of our souls, so 
lot account for those seeming caprices, in 
n, that one should be particularly pleased 
3 this thing, or struck with that, which, on 
da of a different cast, makes no extraordi- 
r impression. I have some favourite 
wrs in spring,. among which are the moun- 

daisy, the hare-bell, the fox-glove, the 
Ubrier rose, the budding birch, and the 
ry hawthorn, that I view and hang over 
k particular delight. I never hear the loud, 
tary whistle of the curlew, in a summer 
n, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of 
f plover, in an autumnal morning, without 
ing an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm 
dirv^ion or poetry. Tell me, my dear 
nd, to what can this be owing ? Are we 
«ee of machinery, which, like the ^olian 
1^ passive, takes the impression of the pas* 
; accident? Or do these workings argue 
lething within us above the trodden clod ? 
wn myself partial to such proofs of those 
111 and important realities — a God that 
le all things — man's immaterial and im- 
tal nature — and a world of weal or woe 
ond death and the grave. 



No, LXIX. 
TO DR MOORE. 
JEOitlaMd, imr Dumfriei^ ^th Jan, 1789. 

At 

often as I think of writing to yon, which 

been three or four timet every week these 

■KmtlM, it givM me something so like the 

I4if an ordinary-fixed sbitue OTcring at a 



conversation with the Rhodian Colossus, that 
my mind misgives me, and the affair always 
miscarries somewhere between purpose and 
resolve. I have, at last, got some businear 
with you, and business- letters are written hw 
the style-book. — I say my business is with 
you, sir, for you never had any with me, except 
the business that benevolence has in the man* 
sion of poA'erty. 

The character and employment of a poet 
were formerly my pleasure, but are now my 
pride. I know tnat a very great deal of my 
late eclat was owing to the singularity of my 
situation, and the honest prejudice of Scots- 
men ; but still, as I said in the preface to my 
first edition, I do look upon myself as having 
some pretensions from Nature to the poetic 
character. I have not a doubt but the knack, 
the aptitude, to learn the muses' trade, is a 
gift bestowed by Him ** who forms the secret 
bias of the soul ;" — but as I firmly believe, that 
excellence in the profession is the fruit of in. 
dustry, labour, attention, and pains. At least 
I am resolved to try my doctrine by the test of 
experience. Another appearance from the 
press I put off to a very distant day, a day that 
may never arrive — but poesy I am determined 
to prosecute with all my vigour. Nature has 
given very few, if any, of the profession, the 
talents of shining in every species of composi- 
tion. I shall try (for until trial it is impossi- 
ble to know) whether she has qualified me to 
shine in any one. The worst of it is, by the 
time one has finished a piece, it has been so 
often viewed and reviewed before the mental 
eye, that one loses, in a good measure, the 
powers of critical discrimination. Here the 
best criterion I know is a iriend — not only of 
abilities to judge, but with good nature enough, 
like a prudent teacher with a young learner, to 
praise perhaps a little more than is exactly 
just, lest the thin-skinned animal fidl into that 
most deplorable of all poetic diseases — heart- 
breaking despondency of himself. Bare I, sir, 
already immensely indebted to your goodness, 
ask the additional obligation of your being that 
friend to me ? I enclose you an essay of mine, 
in a walk of poesy to me entirely new ; I mean 
the epistle addressed to R. G. Esq. or Robert 
Graham, of Fintry, Esq. a gentleman of un- 
common worth, to whom I lie under very 
great obligations. The story of the poem, like 
most of my poems, is connected virith my own 
story, and to give you the one, I must give 
you something of tne other. I cannot boast 
of 



J believe I shall, in whole, j£]00 copy-right 
included, clear about jC400 some little odds ; 
%od even part of this depends upon what the 
gentleman has yet to settle with me. I give 
you this information, because you did me the 
honour to interest yourself much in my wel- 
fare. 



>10. 
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To gire the rest of mj story in brief, I have 
married " my Jeaii," and taken a farm ; with 
the iirst step I have every day more and more 
reason to be satisftrd ; with the last, it is 
nther the reverse. I have a younger brother, 
who supports my aged mother ; another still 
younger brother, and three sisters, in a farm. 
On my last return from Edinburgh, it cost me 
ahoiit j£180 to save them from ruin. Not 
that I have lost so much — I only interposed 
between my brother and his impending late by 
the loan of so much. I give myself no airs 
on this, for it was mere selfishness on my part; 
I was conscious that the wrong scale of the 
bulaiiee was pretty heavily ciiarged, and I 
thought that throwing a little filial piety, and 
fraternal affection, into the scale in my favour, 
might help to smooth matters at the grand 
reckoning. There is still one thing would 
make my circumstances quite easy ; I have an 
excise officer's commission, und I live in the 
midst of a country division. My request to 
Mr Graham, who is one of the commissioners 
of excise, was, if in his power, to procure me 
that division. If I were very sanguine, I 
might hope that some of my great patrons 
might procure me a trea^u^y warrant for su- 
pervisor, surveyor-generui, &c. 



Thus secure of a livelihood, "to thee, sweet 
poetry, delightful maid," J would consecrate 
my future days. 



No. LXX. 
TO BISHOP GEDDES. 
EJKitand, near Dumfries, 3d Fd). 1789. 

VENERABLE FATHER, 

iK 8 I am conscious that wherever I am you do 
me the honour to interest yourself in my wel- 
fare, it gives me pleasure to inform you, that 1 
am here at last, stationary in the serious busi- 
ness of life, and have now not only the retired 
leisure, but the hearty inclination, to attend to 
those great and important questions — what I 
am ? where I am ? and for what I am destined? 
In. that first concern, the conduct of the 
man, there was ever but one side on which I 
was habitually blameable, and there I have 
secured myself in the way pointed out by 
Nature and Nature's God. I was sensible 
that, to so helpless a creature as a poor poet, 
a wife and family were incumbrances, which 
a species of prudence would bid him shun ; 
but when the alternative was, being at eternal 
warfare with myself, on account of habitual 
follies, to give them no worse name, which no 
general example, no licentious wit, no sopbis- 



tic«l infidelity would, to va^^ erer jtatitf, I 
must have been a fool to have heaitatedi Md a 
madman to have made another choice. 



In the affair of a livelihood, I think mndt 
tolerably secure : I have good bopes oi ray 
farm j but should they fail, X have an exdse 
commission, which on my aimple petitioBf 
will, at any time, procure me bread. There 
is a certain stigma infixed to the character of 
an excise officer, but I do not intend to borrow 
honour from any profession ■« and though the 
salary be comparatively smell, it is great te 
any thing that the first twenty-five years of mj 
life taught me to expect. 



Thus, with a rational aim and method in 
life, you may easily guess, my reverend and 
much-honoured friend, that my characteristieid 
trade is not forgotten. I am, if possible, more 
than ever an enthusiast to the muses. I am 
determined to study man and nature, and ia 
that view incessantly ; and to try if the ripen- 
ing and corrections of years can enaJble me 10 
produce something worth preserving. 

You will see in your book, which I bog 
vour pardon for detaining so long, that 1 hava 
been tuning my lyre on the banks of Nith. 
Some larger poetic plans that are floating in mv 
imagination, or partly put in execution, I sbiU 
impart to you when I have the pleasure of 
meeting with you, which, if you are then ia 
Edinburgh, I shall have about the beginning 
of March. 

That acquaintance, worthy sir, with whidi 
you were pleased to honour me, you must stiU 
allow me to challenge ; for with whatever un- 
concern I give up my transient connectioa 
with the merely great, I caimot lose the pa> 
tronizing notice of the learned and the good» 
without the bitterest regreL 



No. LXXL 
FROM THE REV. P. C- 



snt, 2d January, 1789. 

If you have lately seen Mrs Dunlop, of Dun- 
lop, you have certainly heard of the author of 
the verses which accompany this letter. He 
was a man highly respectable for every accom« 
plishment and virtue which adorns the charac- 
ter of a man or a Christian. To a great 
degree of literature, of taste, and poetic genius, 
was added an invincible modesty of temper, 
which prevented, in a great degree, his figuring 
in life, and confined the perfect knowle&e m 
his character and talents to the small cii^e of 
his chosen friends. He waa untimely taken 
from us, a few weeks ago, by an inflammatoiy 
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In tbe prime of life— belored by all, 
rnjoyed his acqaaintance, and lamented by 
ho have any regard for virtue or genius, 
e is a woe pronounced in Scripture against 
lerson whom all men speak well of; if 
that woe fell upon the head of mortal 

it fell upon him. He has left behind 
a considerable -dumber of compositions, 
ly poetical ; sufficient, I imagine, to 
i a large octavo volume. In particular, 
H>mplete and regular tragedies, a farce of 
I acts, and some smaller poems on differ- 
ubjects. It falls to my share, who have 

in tbe most intimate and uninterrupted 
ilship with him from my youth upwards, 
iDsmit to you the verses he wrote on the 
cation of your incomparable poems. It 
obable they were his last, as they were 
i in his scrutoire, folded up with the form 
letter addressed to you, and I imagine, 
only prevented from being sent by him- 
l>y that melancholy dispensation which we 
bemoan. The verses themselves I will 
Ketend to criticise when writing to a 
eman whom I consider as entirely quali- 
to judge of their merit. They are the 
verses he seems to have attempted in the 
jsh style; and I hesitate not to say, in 
al, that they will bring no dishonour on 
eottish muse ; — and allow me to add, that 
is voor opinion they are not unworthy of 
Btnor, and will be no discredit to you, it 
> indination of Mr Mylne's friends that 
riKNild be immediately published in some 
dical work, to give the world a specimen 
at may be expected from his performances 
te poetic line, which, perhaps, will be 
vards published for the advantage of his 



nnst beg the favour of a letter from you, 
piriedgifig the receipt of this, and to be 
ed to subscribe myself with great regard, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

P. C . 



No. LXXII. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

EBdand, 4/A March, 1789. 

\ fun I, my honoured friend, returned 
rom the capitaL To a man, who has a 
, however humble or remote— if that 
is like mine, the scene of domestic com- 
•the bustle of Edinburgh will soon be a 
of sickening disgust. 



1 pomp and glory of this world, I hate you !*' 

len I must skulk into a comer, lest the 
g equips^ of some gaping blockhead 
I mangle me iu the mire, I am tempted' 



to exclaim — « What merits has he had, or 
what demerit have I had, in some state of pre- 
existence, that he is ushered into this state of 
being with the sceptre of rule, and the kev of 
riches, in his puny fist, and I am kicked into 
the world, the sport of folly, or the victim of 
pride ?" I have read somewhere of a monarch 
(in Spain I think it was,) who was so out of 
humour with the Ptolemean system of astro- 
nomy, that be said, had he been of the Crea- 
tor's council, he could have saved him a great 
deal of labour and absurdity. I wiU not de- 
fend this blasphemous speech ; but often, as 1 
have glided with humble stealth through the 
pomp of Prince's Street, it has suggested itself 
to me, as an improvement on the present 
human figure, that a man, in proportion to his 
own conceit of his consequence in the worid, 
could have pushed out the longitude of his 
common size, «s a snail pushes out his horns, 
or as we draw out a perspective. This trifling 
alteration, not to mention the prodigious saving 
it would be in the tear and wear of the neck 
and limb-sinews of many of his Majesty's liege 
subjects in the way of tossing tbe head and 
tiptoe strutting, would evidently turn out a 
vast advantage, fn enabling us at once to adjust 
the ceremonials in making a bow, or making 
way to a great man, and that too within a 
second of the precise spherical angle of reve- 
rence, or an inch of the particular point of 
respectful distance, which the important crea- 
ture itself requires ; as a measuring .glance at 
its towering altitude would determine the affair 
like instinct. 

You are right, madam, in your idea of poor 
Mylne's poem, which he has addressed to me. 
The piece has a ^ood deal of merit, but it has 
one great fault— it is, by far, too long. Be- 
sides, my success has encouraged such a shoal 
of ill-spawned monsters to crawl into public 
notice, under the title of Scottish Poets, that 
the verv term of Scottish Poetry borders on 
the burlesque. When I write to Mr C— , 
I shall advise him rather to try one of his de- 
ceased friend's English pieces. I am prodigi- 
ouslv hurried with my own matters, else I 
would have requested a perusal of all Mylne's 
poetic performances ; and would have offered 
his friends my assistance in either selecting or 
correcting what would be proper for the press. 
What it is that occupies me so much, and 
perhaps a little oppresses my present spirits, 
shall fill up a paragraph in some future letter. 
In the meantime allow me to close this epistle 
with a few lines done by a friend of mine . . 
. . . I give you them, that as you have seen 
the original, you may guess whether one or 
two alterations I have ventured to make in 
them, be any real improvement. 

Like the fair plant that from our touch withdraws^ 
Shrink mildly fearful even from applause. 
Be all a mother's fondest hope can dream. 
And all you are, my charming » seem. ^ 

Straight as the fox-glove, ere her bells disclose^. 
Mild as the maiden-blushing haAvtliorn blo>vs, 
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I'ttir M Um faimt of earh lovely kind. 
Your form tliall be the image of your mind : 
Your manners shall so true vciur soul express, 
That all shall long to know tlie wonh they fuess ; 
Congenial hearts shall greet with kiiidr«<i love, 
Ana even sick*ning envy must approve. * 



No. LXXIII. 
TO THE REV. P. CARKRAE. 

ftEVERBND II A, 1789. 

I DO not recollect that I ba\'e ever felt a 
•everer pang of shame, than on looking at the 
^te of your obliging letter, which accompanied 
Mr Myliie's poem. 



^ fiunily:— not in pi^ to titt tnmtfi 
but in justice to what bk frMB^a think thf 
poetic Bierits of the deceeacyl { aid to aacnn^ 
u the most effectoal manner, to tkoee tMder 
connexions, wboee right it ia» the pcouMrj 
reward of those merits. 



I am much to blame ; the bononr Mr Mylne 
has done me, greatly enhancpd in its value by 
the endearing, though melancholy cirnimstance, 
of its being the last production of his muse, 
deserved a better return. 

I have, as you hint, thought of sending a 
copy of the poem to some periodical publica- 
tion ; but, on second thoughts, I nm afraid 
that, in the present caf:e, it would be an im- 
proper step. My success, perhaps as much 
accidental as merited, has brought an inund»- 
tion of nonsense under the name of Scottish 
poetry. Subbcription .bills for Scottish poems 
have so dunned, and daily do dun the public, 
that the very name is in danger of contempt. 
For these reasons, if publishing any of Mr M.*8 
poems in a magazine, &c. be at ail prudent, in 
my opinion it certainly should not be a Scottish 
poem. The profits of the labours of a man 
of genius, are, I hope, as honourable as any 
profits whatever; and Mr Mylne's relations 
are most justly entitled to that honest harvest, 
which fat«} has denied himself to reap. But 
let the friends of Mr Myllie's fame (among 
whom I crave the honour of ranking mysell), 
always keep in eye his respectability as a man 
and as a poet, and take no measure that, be- 
fore the world knows any thing about him^ 
would risk his name and character being 
classed with the fools of the times. 

I have, sir, some experience of publishing ; 
and the way in which I would proceed with 
Air Mylne*s poems, is this : — I would put.tsb, 
ia two or three English and Scottish public 
papers, any one of his English poems which 
bhould, by private judges, be thought the most 
excellent, and mention it at the same time, as 
one of the productions of a Lothian fumer, 
of respectable character, lately deceased, whose 
poems his friends had it in idea to publishi 
soon, by subscription, for the sake of his nu^ 



No. LXXIV. 
TO DR MOORE. 

•im, EiHdmrnd, 23d Mmk, 1789. 

The gentleman who will deliver jon this is a 
Mr Nielson, a worthy clergyman in my neigli- 
bourbood, and a very particular acquaintanoe 
of mine. As I have troubled him with this 
packet, I must turn him over to your goodness, 
to recompense him for it in a way in which be 
much needs your assistance, and where yira 
can effectually serve him :— Mr Nielson is on 
his way for France, to wait on his Gfks d 
Queensbeny, on some little business of a good 
deal of importance to him, and he wishes for 
your instructions respecting the most eligible 
mode of travelling, &c for him, when he kii 
crossed the Channel. I should not have 
dared to take this liberty with you, bat that I 
am told, by those who have the honour of ya« 
personal acquaintance, that to be a poor hoeest 
Scotchman is a letter of recommendatioe to 
you, and that to have it in your power to Mr?t 
such a character, gives you much pleaaurt. 



* These Waatifal lines, we hare reason to beliere, 
am the production of the lady to whom this letter is 



The enclosed ode is a compliment to the 

memory of the late Mrs , of ■ 

You probably knew ber personally, an honoar 
of which I cannot bcMut ; but 1 spent my early 
years in her neighbourhood, and among her 
servants and tenants. I know that she wai 
detested with the most heartfelt cordiality* 
However, in the particular part of her eonduct 
which roused my poetic wrath, she was much 
less blameable. In January Inst, on my road 
to Ayrshire, I had put up at Bailie Wigham'i 
in Sanquhar, the only tolerable inn in tiie 
place. The frost was keen, and the grim 
evening and howling wind were ushering in a 
night of snow and drift Mv horse and I were 
both much fatigued with tne labours of the 
day, and just as my friend the Bailie and I 
were bidding defiance to the storm, ovtr a 
smoking bowl, in wheels the funeral pageantry 

of the late great Mrs , and poor I am 

forced to brave all the horrors of the tf mpes* 
tuotts night, and jade way horse, my young 
favourite horse, whom I had just christened 
Pegasus, twelve miles farther on, throu^ tbe 
wildest muirs and hills of A}Tshire, to New 
Cumnock, the next inn. The powers of poesy 
and prose sink under me, when I would de- 
scribe what I felt. Suffice it to say, that when 
a good fire, at New Cumnock, had so fitf re- 
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fl my frozen rinewi, I tat down and 
tbe enclosed ode. 

IS mt Edinbmig^h lately, and settled finally 
VIr Creech; and I must own, that, at 
i has been amicable and £dr with me. 



No. LXXV. 
TO MR HILL. 

EUitland, 2d AprU, 1789. 

. make no excuses, my dear Bibliopolus, 

forgive roe for murdering language!) 

have sat down to write you on this vile 



■oODomy, sir ; it is that cardinal rirtue, 
lee ; so I beg you will sit down, and 
compose or borrow a panegyric. If 
fl going to borrow, apply to 



merits ! Pledge yourself for me, that, for th« 
glorious cause of Lucre, I Mrill do any things 
be any thing—- but the horse-Ieech of private 
oppression, or the -vulture of public robbery ! 



But to descend from heroics. 



I want a Shakspeare } I want likewise an Eng' 
lish dictionary — Johnson's, I suppose, u best. 
In these ana all my prose commissions, tbt 



my 
the 



ipoae, or rather to compound, something 
lever on my remarkable frugblity ; that I 
to one of my most esteemed friends on 
retched paper, which was originally in- 
l for the venal fist of some drunken ez- 
in, to take dirty notes in a miserable 
>f an ale-cellar. 

^Vugality ! thou mother of ten thousand 
igs — thou cook of fat lieef and dainty 

!— thou manufacturer of warm Shetland 
and comfortable surtouts ! — thou old 
ivife, darning thy decayed stockings with 
iclent spectacles on thy aged nose ; — 
le, huid me in thy clutching palsied fist, 
we IbBights, and through those thickets, 
to inaccessible, and impervious to my 
18 weary iieet:-— not those Parnassian 
I, Ueak and Imrren, where the hungry 
ippeis of fame are, breathless, clamber- 
MUi^;ing between heaven and hell ; but 
glittering cliffs of Potosi, where the all- 
ent, all-powerful deity, Wealth, holds 
nmedlate court of joys and pleasures ; 
I tbe sunny exposure of plenty, and the 
•Us of profusion, produce those blissful 
of luxury, exotics in this world, and na. 
of paradise !<^Thou withered sybil, my 
ioaductress, usher me into the refulgent, 
d presence !•— The power, splendid and 
t aa be now is, was once the puling nurs- 
li thy faithful cure, and tender arms! 
me tby son, thy cousin, thy kinsman, or 
rite, and adjure the god, by the scenes of 
ifimt years, no longer to repulse me as a 
ger, or an alien» but to favour me with 
ccnliar counteiiaDce and protection ! He 

bestows his greatest kindness on the un- 
Ting and the worthless— assure him, that 
Ing ample documents of meritorious^de- 



cheapest is always the best for me. There is 
a small debt of honour that I owe Mr Robert 
Cleghom, in Saughton Mills, my worthy 
friend, and your well-wisher. Please give 
him, and urge him to take it, the first time 
you sec him, ten shillings worth of any thing 
you have to sell, and place it to my account. 

The library scheme that I mentioned to yon 
is already b. gun, under the direction of Captain 
Riddel. There is another in emuUtion of it 
going on at Closeburn, under the auspices of 
Mr Monteith, of Closeburn, which will be on 
a greater scale than ours. Capt. R. gave his 
infant society a great many of his old books, 
else I had written you on that sul)ject ; but, 
one of these days, I shall trouble you with a 
commission for ** The Moitkkina Friendly 
Society*' — a copy of The Spectator, Mirror, 
and Lotmger ; Man of Feeing , Man of th€ 
World, Guthrie's Geographical Grammar, with 
some religious pieces, will likely be our first 
order. 

When I grow richer, I will write to you on 
gilt post, to make amends for this ^'heet. At 
present, every guinea has a five guinea errand 
with 

My dear sir, 

Vour faithful, poor, but honest friend, 

R. B. 



No. LXXVL 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

EUuiland, 2d April, 1789. 



I NO sooner hit on any poetic plan or fancy, 
but I wish to send it to you ; and if knowing 
and reading these give half the pleasure to you, 
that communicating them to you gives to me, 
I am satisfied. 



I have a poetic whim in mjr head, which 
at present dedicate, or rather inscribe* to the 
Right Hon. C J. Fox; but how long tha 
faiicy may hold, 1 cannot say. A few of the 
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int lines I bav« just rouglutketohed, it fol- 
io wi :— 

SKETCH. 

How wisdoin and fully meet, mix, and unite ; 

How virtue and \lw blend tlieir black and tlicir 
white ; 

How genius, th* illustrious father of Action, 

Confounds rule and law, reconciles contradic- 
tion — 

1 sing: Jf these mortals, the critics, should 
bustle, 

I*care not, not I, let the critics go whistle. 

But now for a patron, whose name and whose 

glory, 
At once may illustrate and honour my story. 

, Thou first of our orators, first of our wits ; 
Vet whose parts and acquirenn'iits st;em mere 

luclvy hits ; 
With kn«)wledge so vast, and with jm^gmcnt so 

stronr;, 
No man with the half of *em rVr went far wrong ; 
Witli passions so potent, and fanrios so hrialit. 
No man witli the half of em e*er went quite 

right ; 
A sorrv, poor misbegot son of the mustis, 
j^^or using tliy name otfera fifty excuses. 

Good I> — d, what is man ! for as simple he 

looks. 
Do but tr>' to develope his hooks and his crooks ; 
With his depths and his shallows, his good and 

his evil. 
All in all he's a problem must puzzle the devil. 

. On his one ruling passion Sir Pope hugely 

labours, 
That like tlie old Hebrew walking-switch, eats 

up its neighbours : 
Mankind are his show-box—- a friend, would you 

know him? 
Pull the string, ruling passion, the picture will 

show him. 
What pity, in rearing so beauteous a system. 
One trifling particular, truth, should have miss'd 

him; 
For, spite of his fine theoretic positions, 
Mankind is a science defies definitions. 

Some sort all our qualities each to its tribe. 
And think human nature tliey truly describe ; 
Have you found this, or toother? there's more in 

the wind, 
A» by one drunken fellow his comrades you'll 

find. 
But such is the flaw, or the depth of the plan, 
In the make of tliat wonderful creature called 

Man. 
No two virtues, whatever relation they claim. 
Nor even two diflerent shades of the same, 
Though like as was ever twin brother to brother, 
'Possessing the one shall imply you've the other. 



On the 20th current I hope to have, the 
honour of assuring you, in person, how sincere- 
ly I am, 



No. LXXVII. 
TO MR CUNNINGHA31 

MY DEAR 8IB, ElUaUind, Adh May, 1789. 

YoL'R dutyfree favour of the 26th April 1 
received two duyjs ago : I will not aay I peru- 
sed it with pleasure ; that is the cold com- 
pliment of ceremony; I perused it, sir, witii 
delicious satisfaction— In sbortj it is such a 
letter, that not you, nor 3rour friend, but tbfl 
legislature, by express proviso in their postage 
laws, should frank. A letter infonned with' 
the soul of friendship is such an honour to 
human nature, that they should order it frefl 
ingress and egress to and from their -bags, 
and mails, as an encouragement and mark of 
distinction to super^minent virtue. 

I have just put the last hand to a little poem 
which I think will be something to your taste. 
One morning lately as I was out pretty eariy 
in the fields sowing some grass seeds, I heard 
the burst of a shot from a neighbouring plan-, 
tation, and presently a poor little wounded 
hare came crippling by me. You will guess 
my indignation at the inhuman fellow who could 
shoot a hare at this season, when they all of 
them have young ones. Indeed there is some- 
thing ill that business of destroying, for onr 
sport, individuals in the animal creation that 
do not injure us materially, which I could 
never reconcile to my ideas of virtue. 



On Seeing a Fellow Wound a Hare with a 
Shot, April 1769. 

Inhuman man ! curse on thy barfo'rous art. 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming e3'e, 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh. 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cru^ heart. 

Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field, 
The bitter little that of life remains ; 
No more the thickening brakes or verdapt 
plains. 

To thee a home, or food, or pastime yield. 

Seek, mangled innocent, some wonted form ; 
That wonted form, alas ! thy dying bed. 
The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head, 

The cold earth with thy blood-stained bosom, 
warm. 

Perhaps a mother^s anguish adds its woe ; 

The playful pair crowd fondly by thy side ; . 

Ah ! helpless nurslings, who will now provide 
That life a mother only can bestow? 

Oft as by winding Nith, I, musing, wait „< 

The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, "''r 
m miss tliee sporting o'er the dewy lawn^' .. ** 

And curse the ruthless wretchy and mourn thj 
hapless fate. 



■' LETTERS. 



4» 



e know bow you like* my poem. I 

fill whether it would not be an im. 

It to keep out the last stanza but one 

r. 

is a glorious production of the author 
You, he, and the noble Colonel of 

- F are, to me, 

J the ruddy drops which warm my 
iast." 

good mind to make verses on you all, 
ine of '* three goodfeUowe ayont the 



No. LXXVIIL 



>m, in the preceding letter, had also 
nt by our bard to Dr Gregory for his 
n. The following is that gentleman's 



''ROM DR GREGORY. 

IB, Edinburgh, 2d June, 1789. 
le first leisure hour I could command, 
you for your letter, and the copy of 
diosed in it. As there is real poetic 
nfean both fancy, and tenderness, and 
py expressions, in them, I think they 
rve that you should revise them care- 
polish them to the utmost. This I 
'ou can do if you please, for you have 
nmand both^ of expression and of 
snd you may judge from the two last 
Mrs Hunter's poetry, that I gave you, 
li correctness and h^^h polish enhance 
of such compositions. As you de- 
shall, with great freedom, give you 
"igorous criticisms on your verses. I 
would give me another edition of 
leh amended, and I will send it to 
iter, who, I am sure, will have much 
in reading it. Pray, give me like- 
nyself, and her too, a copy (as much 
as you please) of the Water Fowl an 
'it, 

Vmmded Hare is a pretty good sub- 
V the measure, or stanza, you have 
r it, is not a good one ; it does not 
; and the rhyme of the fourth line is 
it by its distance from the first ; and 
iterposed, close rhymes. If I were 
uld put it into a different stanza yet. 
1. — ^The execrations in the first 
are strong or coarse ; but they may 
IMEurder-aiming** is a bad compound 
Old not very intelligible. '* Blood- 
in stanza iii. line 4, has the same 
eeding bosom is infinitely better. You 
istomed yourself to such epithets, 
no notion how stiff and quaint they 
others, and how incongruous with 
ey, and tender sentiments. Suppose 
I iffricten, <« Why that blood^tamed 



bosom gonif** how wouM yon Imw liked it f 
Form is neither a poetic, nor a dignified, not m. 
plain, common word : it is a' mere sportsmanls 
word ; unsuitable to pathetic or serious poetry. • 

" Mangled** is a coarse word. ** Innocenty* 
in this sense, is a nursery word ; but both may. 
pasa 

Stanza 4. — " Who will now provide ttmt 
life a mother only can bestow,** will not do at 
all : it is not grammar — it is not intelligible.. 
Do vou mean " provide for that life which the 
mother had bestowed and used to provide for?** 

There was a ridiculous slip of the pen,- 
*• Feeling** (I suppose) for " Fellow,** in the 
title of ]rour copy of verses ; but even fellow 
would tie wrong: it is but a colloquial and' 
vulgar word, unsuitable to your sentiments..' 
** Shot" is improper too. — On seeing a person' 
(or a sportsman) wound a hare ; it is needless' 
to add with what weapon ; but if you think, 
otherwise, you should say, with a/owHng-pieee* 

Let me see you when you come to town^ 
and I will show you tome more of Mrs Hun«^ 
ter's poems.* 



No. LXXIX. 
TO MR M*A ULE Y, 

OF DUMBARTON. 



OEAB SIB, 



4/A June, 1789. 



Though I am not without my fears respect- 
ing my fate at that grand, universal inquest of 
right and wrong, commonly called The LaU, 
Day, yet I trust there is one sin, which tha^ 
arch- vagabond, Satan, who, J understand, is to» 
be king's evidence, cannot throw in my teetl^ 
— I mean ingratitude. There is a certain; 
pretty large auantum of kindness for which l^ 
remain, and from inability, I fear, must remain 
your debtor ; but though unable to repay the 
debt, I assure you, sir, I shall ever warmly 
remember the obligation. It gives me the 
sincerest pleasure to hear by my old acquaint- 
ance, Mr Kennedy, that you are, in immortal 
Allan's language, ** Hale and weel, and liv- 
ing ;" and that your charming family are well, 
and promising to be an amiable and respectable, 
addition to the company of performers, whom, 
the Great Manager of the Drama of Man is 
bringing into action for the succeeding age. 
With respect to my welfare, a subject in. 



* It must be admitted, that this criticiain is not, 
more distingxtished by its rood sense, than by its ft«e.' 
dom from ceremony. It is impossible not to smile at 
the manner in which the poet may be suppotied to hare, 
received it In fact it appears, hs the sailors say, to. 
have thrown him quite a.back. In a letter wliich hr 
wrote soon after, he says. ** Dr Q is a goiMl msn,-< 

but he crucifies me.*^ — And apdn, ** I believe in tho« 

iron justice of Dr 6 ; but like the devils, I be-. 

lieve and tremble." However, he profited by these 
criticisms, as the reader will lind. by comparfiog thim 
first edition of the poem, with that published aAtfw 
wards. " . • 
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whidi yon onee wmiilj and eflectiTely inteiu 
Mt«d yoimelf, I mm here in my old wmy, hold- 
ing my plough, marking the growth of my 
com, or the iMtlth of my dairy ; and at timet 
Sauntering by the delightful windings of the 
Nith, on the maigin of which I have built my 
humble domicile, praying for seaKOiiable wea- 
ther, or holding an intrigue Mrith the Mutes ; 
the only gipaeys with whom I have now any 
intercourse. As I am entered into the holy 
atate of matrimony, I trust my face ia turned 
eoropletely Zion-ward ; and at it is a rule with 
all honest fellows, to repeat no grievances, 1 
hope that the little poetic licences of former 
days« will of course fall under the oblivious 
inducnce of some good-natured statute of celes- 
tial proscription. In my family devotion, 
which, like a good presbjrterian, I occasionally 
give to my household folks, I am extremely 
fond of the psalm, " hat not the errors of my 
youth,*' &r. and that other, ** Lo, children are 
God's heritage," &c. in which last Mrs Burns, 
who, by the bye, has a glorious ** wood-note 
wild" at either old song or psalmody, joins me 
with the pathos of Handel's Messiah. 



No. LXXX. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

DKAB MADAM, EUUkmd, 21 tt JttJM, 1789. 

Will you take the effusions, the miserable 
effusions of low spirits, just as they flow from 
their bitter spring. I know not of any parti- 
cular cause for this vi orst of all my foes beset- 
ting me, but for some time my soul has been 
beclouded with a thickening atmosphere of 
evil imaginations and gloomy presages. 



Monday Evening. 

I have just heard give a sermon. 

He is a man famous for his benevolence, and 
I revere him } but from such ideas of my 
Creator, good Lord deliv^ me ! Religion, 
my honoured friend, is surely a simple business, 
as it equally concerns the ignorant and the 
learned, the poor and the rich. That there is 
an incomprehensibly great Being, to whom I 
dwe my existence, and that he must be inti- 
mately acquainted with the operations and 
progress of the internal machinery, and conse- 
quent outward deportment of this creature 
which he has made ; these are, I think,, self, 
evident propositions. 'I'hat there is a real and 
eternal distinction between virtue and vice, and 
conaequently that I am an accountable crea- 
Itue; that from the seeming nature of the 
human mind, as well as from the evident im- 
perfection, nay, positive injustice, in the admi- 
itistration of affairs^ both in the natural and 



moral worlds, thefe nntt be a letribntife leflM 
of existence beyond the gra?e ; anist, I tfainkr 
be allowed by every one who will give hioMlf 
a moment's reflection. I will go nrther, ibA 
affirm, that from the sublimitj, exoeUeme, 
and purity of his doctrine and precepts, vw 
paralleled by all the aggregated wisdom sal 
learning of many pref»ding ages, though, to 
apptaranctj he himself was the obscorest ssd' 
most illiterate of our species; therefore, Jerai 
Christ was from God. 



Whatever mitigates the woes, or incressei 
the happiness of others, this is my criterion of ' 
ffoodness; and whatever injures society st 
large, or any individual in it, this is my inea> 
sure of iniquity. 

What tbmk you, madam, of my creed? I' 
trust that I have said nothing that will lesien 
me in the eye of one, whose good opinioD;! 
value almost next to the approbation of^my own 
mind. 



No. LXXXL 
FROM DR MOORE. 

DEAR SIR, Clifford Street, lOth June, 1789. 
I THANK you for the different communications 
you have made me of your occasional produc- 
tions in manuscript, all of which have merit, 
and some of them merit of a different kind 
from what appears in the poems you have 
published. You ought carefully to preserve 
all your occasional productions, to correct and 
improve them at your leisure : and when you 
can select as many of these as will make a 
volume, publish it either at Edinburgh or 
London, by subscription : On such an occa- 
sion, it may be in my power, as it is very much 
in my inclination, to be of service to you. 

If I were to offer an opinion, it would he, 
that in your future productions you should 
abandon the Scottish stanza and dialeet, and 
adopt the measure and language of modem 
English poetry. 

The stanza which you use in imitation 6t 
Christ Kirk on the Green, with the tiresoaie 
repetition of ** that day,** is fatiguing to £ng» 
lish ears, and I should think not very agreeaUt 
to Scottish* 

All the fine satire and humour of your JEb^ 
Fair is lost on the English ; vet, without mgie 
trouble to yourself, you could have conveyed 
the whole to them. The same ia true of tome 
of your other poems. In your Epistle to J» 

S , the stanzas from that beginning with 

this line, « This life, so fiur's I understandy** 
to that which ends with, <' Short while it 
grieves,** are easy, flowing, gaily i^osophieali 
and of Horatian elegaooe— >the language it 
English, with a^ Soottiah wocd% m 
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» to hanMHiiouiy as to add to the 
; fer wfait poet would not prefer o/bam- 
)wUighL 

Bgine» that by carefolly keeping, and 
iiall3r poKbUi^ and conecting those 
which the muse dictates, you will, 
a year or two, have another volume as 
I the firet, ready for the press ; and this, 
t diverting you from every proper atten . 
the study and practice of husbandry, in 
[ understand you are very learned, and 
[ fancy you will choose to adhere to as 
while poetry amuses you from time to 
a mistreas. The former, like a pru- 
ife, must not show ill humour, although 
ain a sneaking kindness to this agreea- 
ley, and pay her occasional visits, which 
umner alienates your heart from your 
spouse, but teniJs on the contrary to 
e her interest. 

ired Mr Cadell to write to Mr Creech 
you a copy of Zduco, This perform- 
8 had great success here, but I shall be 
have jTOur opinion of it, because J know 
above saying what yuu do not think. 
: you will offer my bt'st wishes to my 
oa friend, Mrs Hamiiiun, who I under- 
your neighbour. If she is as happy as 
ber, she is happy enough. Make my 
oents also to Mrs Burns, and believe 
% with sincere esteem, 

Dear Sir, yours, &c. 



hopes of jrour iutiire 
to transcribe them. 



tries the Ubertj 



No. LXXXII. 
FROM MISS J. L- 



Loudofu-House, \2th July, 1789. 

B I have not the happiness of being 
Uy acquainted with you, yet amongst 
aber of those who liave read and ad- 
oar pablications, may I be permitted to 
you with this. You must know, sir, 
mewhat in love with the Muses, though 
t boast of any favours they have deigned 
if upon me as yet ; my situation in life 
1 very much against me as to that I 
«t some years in and about Ecclefechan 
my parents reside), in the station of a 
and am now come to Loudon. House, 

ast possessed by Mrs H : she is 

r to Mrs Dunlop, of Dunlop, whom I 
ind yott are particularly acquainted 
At I had the pleasure of peruimg your 
I felt a partiality for the author, which 
1 not have eipenenced had you been in 
piified station. I wrote a few verses 
MS to youy which I did not then diink 
presenting: but as fortune seems to 
•oured me in diis, by bringing me into 
f'hj whom you are well known and 
iteemed, and where perhaps I may 
QflfOiitamtf of seeing yoii ; I shall, in 



Fair fa' the honest rustic swain. 
The pride o* a' our Scottish plain : 
Thou gi*es us joy to hear thy strain, 

And notes sae sweet : 
Old Ramsay's shade revived again 

In thee we greet. 

Loved Thalia, that delightfu' muse, 
8eem*d lanf shut up as a recluse ; 
To all she did her aid refuse, 

2Since Allan's day : 
*Til] Bums arose, then did she chuse 

To grace his lay. 

To hear thy sang all ranks desire, 
Sae weel you strike the dormant lyre ; 
Apollo with poetic fire 

'J'hy breast does warm ; 
And critics silently admire 

Thy art to charm. 

Cssar and Luath weel can speak, 
'Tis pity e'er tlieir gabs should steek. 
But mto human nature keek, 

And knots unravel : 
To hear their lectures once a- week. 

Nine miles I'd traveL 

Thy dedication to G. H. 

An unco bonnie hamespun speech, 

Wi' winsome glee the heart can teach 

A better lesson, 
Than' servile bards, who fi&wn and fleech 

Like beggar's messon. 

When slighted love becomes your theme. 
And women's faithless vuws you blame; 
"With so much pathos you exclaim. 

In your lament; 
But glanced by the most frigid dame. 

She would relent. 

The daisy too ye sing wi* skill ; 
And weel ye praise the whisky cill; 
In vain I blunt my feckless quill. 

Your fame to raise'; 
Whfle echo sounds from ilka hill. 

To Bums*s pndse. 

Did Addison or Pope but hear. 

Or dam, tiwt critic most severe, 

A ploughboy linff with throat sae dear. 

They in a rage. 
Their works would a* in pieces tear. 

And curse your page. 

Sure Milton's eloquence were faint. 
The beauties of your verse to paint. 
My rude unpolish'd strokes but taint 

Their brilliancy ; 
Th* attempt would doubtless vex a saint, 

And weel may me. 

The (ask lU drop with heart sincere, 
To heaven present my humUe pray'r, 
That all the blessings mortals shares 
Ma/ be by tum% 
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Difpensea t>y an indulgent care 
To Robert Bums. 



Sir, I hope you will pardon my boldness in 
this ; my hand trembles while I write to you, 
conscious of my unworthiness of what I would 
most earnestly solicit, viz. your favour and 
friendship ; vet hoping you will show yourself 
possessed of as much generosity and good- 
nature as will prevent your exposing what may 
justly be found liable to censure in this mea- 
sure,' I shall take the liberty to subscribe my- 
self. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

J 

P. S. — If you would condescend to honour 
me \vith a few lines from your hand, I would 
take it as a particular favour, and direct to me 
at Loudon- House, near Galslock, 



No. LXXXIII. 



FROM MR 



MY DEAR SIR, London^ 5th August, 1789. 

Excuse me when I say, that the uncommon 
abilities which you possess, must render your 
correspondence very acceptable to any one. I 
can assure you, I am particularly proud of your 
partiality, and shall endeavour, by every me- 
thod in my power, to merit a continuance of 
your politeness. 



_ « 

When you can spare a few moments I should 
De proud of a letter from you, directed for me, 
Gerrard Street, Soho. 



I cannot express my happiness sufficiently 
at the instance of your attachment to my late 
inestimable friend. Bob Fergusson, who was 
particularly intimate with myself and relations. * 
While I recollect with pleasure his extraordi- 
nary talents, and many amiable qualities, it 
affords me the greatest consolation, that I am 
honoured with the correspondence of his suc- 
cessor in national simplicity and genius. That 
Mr Burns has refined in. tUe art of poetry, 
must readily be admitted ; but notwithstanding 
many favourable representations, I am yet to 
learn that he inherits his convivial powers. 

There was such a richness, of conversation, 
such a. plenitude of faiicy and attraction in 
him, that when I call the happy period of our 
intercourse to my memory, I l^'er myself in a 
state of delirium. I was then younger than 

« Ths erection of a monument to him. 



him by eight or ten yean; but his manner 
was so felicitous, that be enraptured every 
person around him, and infused into the hearts 
of the young and old, the spirit and animation 
which operated on his own mind. 

I am, dear Sir, yours, Sec- 



No. LXXXIV 



TO MR 



IN ANSWER TO THE XOEJEGOINO* 
MY DEAR SIR, 

The hurry of a farmer in this particular sea- 
son, and the indolence of a poet at all times 
and seasons, will, I hope, plead my excuse for 
neglecting so long to answer your obliging 
letter of the fifth of August. 

That you have done well in quitting you 

laborious concern in I do not doubt; 

the weighty reasons you mention were, I hope, 
very, and deservedly indeed, weighty ones, rad 
your health is a matter of the last importance} 
out whether the remaining proprietors of ttte 
paper have also done well, is what I modi 

doubt. The , so far as I was a 

reader, exhibited such a brilliancy of point, 
such an elegance of paragraph, and such a 
variety of intelligence, that I can hardly con- 
ceive it possible to continue a daily paper in 
the same degree of excellence ; but if there 
was a man who had abilities equal to the task, 
that man's assistance the proprietors have lost 



When I received your letter I was transcrib- 
ing, for , my letter to the Magistrfites 

of the Canongate, Edinburgh, begging their 
permission to place a tomb-stone over poor 
Fergusson, and their edict in consequence of 
my petition ; but now I shall send them to 

Poor Fergusson ! If 

there be a life beyond the grave, which I trust 
there is ; and if there be a good God presiding 
over all nature, which I am sure there is ; thou 
art now enjoying existence in a glorious world, 
where worth of the heart alone is distinction 
in the man ; where riches, deprived of all their 
pleasure-purchasing powers, return to their 
native sordid matter : where titles and honouis 
are the disregarded reveries of an idle dream \ 
and where that heavy virtue, which is the ne» 
gative consequence of steady dulness, and 
those thoughtless, though often destructiva 
follies, which are the unavoidable aberratioiis 
of frail human nature, will be thrown int^ 
equal oblivion as if they had never been ! 
^ Adieu, my dear Sir ! so soon as your present 
views and schemes are concentred in an aio^ 
I shall be glad be hear from you: as youir 
welfare dhd happiness is by no means a sulject . 
indifferent to ; 

Yours, &ew« 



No. LXXXV. 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

EBulaMd, 6'A Seplatber, 1789. 

: mentioned in mf Iwt, my appointmcnl 
excise, ind tbe birth of little Fnnk ; 
f the bye, I tnut will be no discreiiil 
hoBounible nune of Wallace, as he hu 
manly countenance, and a figure that 
lo credit to a little fellow two monthe 
aod likewise an excellent good temper, 
when he pleases he has a pipe, only not 

loud ai (he hom that hia immorlBl 
ke blew aa a signal to take out the pir 
ling bridge. 

1 some time ago an epietle, part poetic, 
It prosaic, from your poetess, Mrs J. 
I ■ very ingenious, but modest compo. 

I should have written her as she re- 
I, but lor the hurry of this new business. 
hecrd of her and her compositions in 
intiy : and I am happy lo add, always 
lionoui of her chaiacter. The fu 



U how K 
i sheet of paper that 1 



;oher;l8h 



rriting; and except when prompted by 
bip or graliiude, or which happens ei 
' rarely, inspired by tbe Muse (I know 
r name} that presides over epistolary 
, I sit down, when neceshitated to write, 
luld sit down 10 best hemp. 
B parts of your letter of the SOth August 
me with melancholy cODceto for tbe 
' four mind at present, 



t could write you a letter of comfort I 
1 tit dowD to it with as much pleasure, 
inld to write an epic poem of my on n 
itlon, that should equal the Hiad. Re. 
my dear friend, is the true comfort I 
tg persuasion in a future state of exia- 

k proposition so obviously probable, 
Itiiw revelation aside, every nation snd 
to Ur OS Investigation has reached, for 
near four thousand vears, have, in some 
<r otfaer, firmly believed it. In vain 
we reason and pretend to doubt. I 
raclf done so to a very daring pitcb ; 
in I reflected, that I was oppoung the 
jeilt wishes, and the most darling hopes 
: men, and lljing in the face of all hn- 
!lef, in all ages, I was shocked at my 



it wbetber I havs e' 



iwing line^ or if vou 
mt it ia one of my lavov 



"Against tb* day ofbattls and of war."— 
apoken of religion. 

" 'Tls thi; ray friend, that streaks our raoniing 

bright, 
'Tis (Ail that gilds the horrer of our night, 
When wealth forsakes us, and when frianda 

are fen : 
When friendsare faithless, or when foes puisue ; 
"Tis this that wards the blow, orstiUs the smait. 
Disarms affliction or repels his dart; 
Within the breast bids purest lapture* rise, 
Bid) smiling conscience spread her cloudleaa 

I have been very busy with Zelueo. The 
Doctor ia so obliging as lo request my opinion 
of it ; and I iiave been revolving in my mind 
some kind of critidsms on novel wriiing, but 
It is a depth beyond my rehearcb. I shall 
however digest my thoughts on the subject aa 
well as I ciui. Z^MCO is a most sterling per- 
formance. 

Farewfll ! A DUti, It bom i^iw, j't voat 



r sent you 



No. LXXXVI. 

FROM DB BLACKLOCK. 

EdiiAuTsh, £1jA Aagiui, 17S9 
DiAR BvKNS, thou brother of my heart, 
both for thy virtues and thy an : 
If art it may be callVl in the^ 
W;h[ch naturs-B bounty, large and free, 
With pleasure on thy breast diBiisi'^, 
*-- ' "iBtms tbysouL with all the Muses. 
'- igh with easy Brace, 



Wluthei 

Thy nur 
Or bid ti 



ro the sage^ face, 

uls with firief surprise. 
Dice riislindly felt, 



Md<^ anxiously I wish to know. 
With ihee of late how matters go; 
How keeps thy much-loved Jean her health ? . 
What promises thy form of wealth? 
Whether the Muse persists to smile, 
And all thy anxious cares Iwguila? ., 

Whether bright fancy keeps alive? 
And bow thy darling Infants thrive e 

For me, with grief and sickness ipent^ 
Since 1 jny journey homeward bent. 
Spirits depress'd no more I mourn. 
Mui vigour, life, and health relum. 
No more to gloomy thoughts a prey, 
I sleep all night, and live all day ; 
By turns my book and friend eryoy, 
And thas my circling hours empioy.j 
Happy while vet these hours remain. 
If Bums could join the cheerful train. 
With wonted seal, sliu^ere and ferrenl. 
Salute once more his humble servant, 

THa BLACKLOCK. 
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No. LXXXVII. 



TO DR BLACKLOCK. 

EBuland, 21«/ October, 1789. 

Wow, but your letter made me rauntie ! 
And are ye hale, and weel, and caiitie ? 
1 keu'd it still your wee bit jauntie. 

Wad bring ye to : 
Loni send you aye as weel's 1 want ye, 

And then ye'll do. 

The ilUthief blaw the Heron south ! 
And never drink be near his drouth ! 
He tauld mysel by word o* moutli, 

He'd tak my letter ; 
I llppen*d to the chiel in trouth, 

And bade nae better. 

But aiblins honest Master Heron, 
Had at the time some dainty fair one, 
To ware his theologic care on. 

And holy study ; 
And tired o* sauls to waste his lear on, 

£*en tried the body.* 

But what d*ye think, my trusty fier, 
I'm tum*d a gauger — Peace be here ! 
Parnassian queens, 1 fear, I fear, 

Ye'll now disdain me, 
And then my fifty pounds a-year 

Will little gain me. 

Te glaiket, gleesome, dainty damies, 
W hit by Ca^ia's wimplin ttreamies, 
Lowp, sing, and lave your pretty limbies, 

Ye ken, ye ken. 
That Strang nocesdtY supreme is 

'Mang sons o' men. 

I hae a wifd and twa wee laddies. 

They maun hae brose and brats o* duddies : 

Ye ken yoursel my heart right proud is, 

I needna vaunt, 
But 111 sned besoms— thraw saugh woodies, 

Before they want. 

Lord help me thro^ this warld o* care ! 
l*m weaiy sick o*t late and air ! 
Not but 1 hae a richer share 

Than mony ithers ; 
But why ^ould ae man better fare. 

And a' men brithers ! 

Come Firm Risolvx take thou the van. 
Thou stalk o' carl-hemp in man ! 
And let us mind, faint heart ne*er wan 

A lady fair : 
Wha does the utmost that he can. 

Will whyles do mair. 

But to conclude my silly rhyme, 
n'm scant o' verse, and scant o' time,) 
To make a happy fire-side dime 

« To weans and wife^ 
That's the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life. 



My compliments to sWtBT^tfKkie^ 
And eke the same to honest Lucky;— 
I wat she is a dainty chuckle. 

As e*er tread day ! 
And gratefully my gude auhi cockle, 

i*m yours for aye. 

ROBERT BURN& 



* Mr Heron, author of the History of Scotland, 
lately pntiUahed j and among various other works, of 
a renpectable life of our poet hinuell 



No. LXXXVIII. 
TO R. GRAHAM, ESQ. OFFIhirii. 

SIR, 9th December, 1789 

I HAVE a good while had a wish to trouble yovi 
\Kntb a letter, and bad certainly done it long ete 
now — but for a humiliating something thtt 
throws cold water on the resolution, as if one 
should say, ** You have found Mr Graham a 
very powerful and kind friend indeed, and that 
interest he is so kindly taking in your con- 
cents, you ought by every thing In your power 
to keep alive and cherish." Now though, 
since God has thought proper to make one 
powerful and another helpless, the connexion 
of obliger and obliged is ail fair ; and though 
my being under your patronage is to me highly 
honourable, yet, sir, allow me to flatter myselt^ 
that, as a poet and an honest roan, you first 
interested yourself in my welfare, and prind- 
pally as such still, you permit me to approach 
you. 

I have found the exdse business go on a 
great deal smoother with me than I expected ; 
owing a good deal to the generous friendship 
of Mr Mitchell, my collector, and the kind 
assistance of Mr Findlater, my supervisor, I 
dare to be honest, and I fear no labour. Nor 
do I find my hurried life greatly inimical to 
my correspondence with the Muses. Their 
visits to me, indeed; And I belfevb to most of 
their acquaintance, like the visits of good an- 
gels, are short and far between; but I meet 
them now and then as I jog through the bills 
of Nithsdale, just as I used to do on the banks 
of Ayr. I take the liberty to inclose you a 
few bagatelles, all of them the productions of 
my leisure thoughts in my excise rides. 

If you know or have ever seen Captain 
Grose, the antiquarian, you will enter into any 
humour that is in the verses on him. Perhaps 
you have seen them before, as X sent them to 
a London newspaper. Though I dare say 
you have none of the solemn-league-and-cove- 
nant fire, which shone so conspicuous in Jjord 
George Grordon, and the Kilpiarnock weavers, 
yet I think you must have heard of Dr M' Gill^ 
one of the clergymen of Ayr, and his heretical 
book. God help, him poor man I Though he 
is one of the worthiest, as well as one of the 
ablest of the whole priesthood of the Kirk of 
Scotland, in every sense of that ambiguous 
term, yet the poor Doctor and his numerous 
family are in imminent danger of being thrown 
out to the mercy of the winter-winds. The 
inclosed ballad on that business is^ I conffessy 
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itl, Imt I kiufibed mjrself at lome con- 
I it, though I am convinced in my con- 
!, tliat there are a good many heavy 
1 in it toa 

election ballad, as you will see, alludes 
yresent canvass in our string of boroughs. 
>t believe there will be such a hard run 
in the whole general election.* 



a too little a man to have any political 
nenta; I am deeply indebted to, and 
be wannest veneration for, individuals 
I parties ; but a man who has it in his 
to be the father of a country, and who 
I is a character that one cannot 

if with patience. 

r. J. does '^ what man can do," but yet 
thiafate. 



No. LXXXIX. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

EUUland, \^h December, 1789. 

thanks, dear madam, for your sheetful 
nes. Though at present I am below 
riest prose, yet from you every thing 
• I am groaning under the miseries of 
sed nervous system ; a system, the state 
^ is most conducive to our happiness — 
most productive of our misery. For 
jar three weeks I have been so ill with 
>us head-ache, that I have been obliged 
up, for a time, my excise books, being 
able to lift my head, much less to ride 
>week over ten muir parishes. What is 
To-day, in the luxuriance of health, 
g in the enjoyment of existence ; in a 
lys, perhaps in a few hours, loaded 
iOflScioos painful being, counting the 
pace of the lingering moments fay the 
lisiona of anguish, and refusing or de. 
. comforter. Day follows night, and 
KHUes after day, only to curse him with 
lich gives him no pleasure ; and yet the 
dark termination of that life, is a some- 
tt which he recoils. 

OS, ye dead ; will none of you in pity 
te the secret 

tt> jfou are, and we mutt shortly be ! 
■ ■■ tis no matter : 

» time will make us leam*d as you are.** 

it be possible, that when I resign this 
BVerish being, I shall stiU find myself in 



a aDvdM to tlM contest for the boroofb of 
BS, between the Duke of ,QiMenrt»erry*B imereet 
t of Sir James Johnstone. • 



conscious existence ! When the last gasp of 
agony has announced, that I am no more to 
those that knew me, and the few who loved 
me : when the cold, stiffened, unconscious, 
ghastly corse is resigned into the earth, to be 
the prey of unfiightly reptiles, and to become 
in time a trodden clod, shall I yet be warm in 
life, seeing and seen, enjoying and enjoyed? 
Ye venerable sages, and holy £imens, is thei% 
probability in your conjectures, truth in your 
stories of another worid bevond death : or are 
thev all alike, baseless visions, and fabricated 
fables ? If there is another life, it must be 
only for the just, the benevolent, the amiable, 
and the humane ; what a flattering idea, then, 
is the world to come? Would to God I as 
firmly believed it, as I ardently wish it ! There 
J should meet an aged parent, now at rest 
from the many buffetings of an evil world, 
airainst which be so long and so bravely strug- 
gled. There should I meet the friend, the 
disinterested friend of mv eariy life ; the man 
who rejoiced to see me, because he loved me 

and could serve me. Muir ! thy weaknesses 

were the aberrations of human nature, but 
thy heart glowed with every thing generous, 
manly, and noble -, and if ever emanation from 
the All-good Being animated a human form, 
it was thine ! — There should I with speechless 
agony of rapture, again recognize my lost, my 
ever dear Mary! whose bosom was fraught 
with truth, honour, constancy and love. 

Mv Mary, dear departed shade \ 
Where Is thy place of heavenly rest? 

Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear*st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

Jesus Christ, thou amiablest of characters 
I trust thou art no impostor, and that thy re-r 
velation of blissful scenes of existence beyond 
death and the grave, is not one of the many 
impositions which time after time have been 
palmed on credulous mankiitd. I trust that in 
thee, " shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed,** by being yet connected together in a 
better world, where every tie that bound heart 
to heart, in this state of existence, shall be, 
far beyond our present conceptions, more en- 
dearing. 

I am a good deal inclined to think with 
those who maintain, that what are called ner- 
vous affections are in fact diseases of the 
mind. J cannot reason, I cannot think ; and 
but to you J would not venture to write 
any thing above an order to a cobbler. You 
have felt too much of the ills of life not to 
sympathize with a diseased wretch, who is 
impaired more than half of any faculties he 
possessed. Your goodness will excuse this 
distracted scrawl, which the writer dare scarce^ 
Iv read, and which he would throw into the 
nre, were he able to write any thing better, or 
indeed any thing at all. 

Rumour told me something of a son of 
yours who was returned from the East or 

D2 
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Wttt Indict. If jJMi bavt gotten newt of 
James or Anthony, it was craei in you not to 
let me know ; as I promise you, on the since- 
rity of a man, who it weary of one world and 
anxious about another, th.it scarce anv thing 
could give me so much pleasure as to hear of 
any good thing befalling my honoured friend. 

If you have a minute's leisure, take up your 
pen in pity to U pauvre miterabU 

R. B. 



No. XC. 
TO SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 

IIH, 

The following circumstance has, I believe, 
been omitted in the statistical account, trans- 
mitted to you, of the parish of Dunscore, in 
Nithsdale. I beg leave to send it to you, be- 
cause it is new and may be useful. How far 
It is deserving of a place in your patriotic pub- 
lication, you are the l>est judge. 

To store the minds of the lower classes 
with useful knowledge, is certainly of very 
great importance, both to them as individuals, 
and to society at large. Giving them a turn 
for reading and reflection, is ^ving them a 
source of innocent and laudable amusement ; 
and besides raises them to a more dignified 
degree in the scale of rationality. Impressed 
with this idea, a gentleman in this parish, 
Robert Riddel, Esq. of Glenriddel, set on foot 
a species of circulating library, on a plan so 
simple as to be practicable in any comer of the 
country ; and so u^ful, as to deserve the notice 
of every country gentleman, who thinks the 
improvement of that part of his own species, 
whom chance has thrown into the humble 
walks of the peasant and the artisan, a matter 
worthy of his attention. 

Mr Riddel got a number of his own tenants, 
and farming neighbours, to form themselves 
into a society for the purpose of having a library 
among themselves. They entered into a legal 
engagement to abide by it for three years; 
with a saviizg clause or two, in case of removal 
to a distance, or of death. Each member, at 
his entry, paid five shillings, and at each of 
their meetings, which were held every fourth 
Saturday, sixpence more. With their entry- 
money, and the credit which tbev took on the 
faith of their future funds, they laid in a tole- 
rable stock of books at the commencement. 
What authors they were to purchase, was 
always decided by the majority. At every 
meeting, all the books, under certain fines and 
forfeitiu'es, by way of penalty, were to be pro- 
duced ; and the members had their choice of 
the volumes in rotation. He whose name 
Atood, for that night, first on the list, had his 
chdce of what volume he pleased in the whole 
collection ; the second had his choice after the 
^Mt ; i\^ third after the second, and so on to 



the last. At next meeting, hh wrho had bed 
first on the list at the preceding meeting, wm 
last at this ; he who had been second was fint; 
and so on through the whole three years. At 
the expiration of the engagement, the boob 
were sold by auction, but oidy among tlw 
members themselves : and each man had bis 
share of the common stock, in money or in 
books, as he chose to be a purchaser or not 

At the breaking up of this, little sodetj, 
which was formed under Mr Riddel's patron- 
a^, what with benefactions of books from 
him, and what with their own purchases, thqr 
had collected together upwards of one hundred 
and fifty volumes. It will easily be guessed 
that a good deal of trash would be bought. 
Among the books, however, of this Uttls 
library, were Blair*» Sermona, BobertaoHU Bk 
tory of Scotland, Hume's History of the Sltuartt, 
the Spectator, Idler, Adventurer, Mvmur^ 
Lounger, Observer, Man of Feeling, Mant^tkt 
World, Chrysal, Don Quixote, Joseph An- 
drews, ^c. A peasant who can read, and enjoy 
such books, is certainly a much superior beang 
to his neighbour, who perhaps stalks beside 
his team, very little removed, except in shape, 
firom the brute he drives. 

Wishing your patriotic exertions their lo 
much merited success, I am, 

Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
A PEASANT.* 



No. XCL 
TO MR GILBERT BURNS. 

EUisland, llth January, 1790, 

DEAR BROTHER, 

I MEAN to take advantage of the frank, thong^ 
I have not in my present frame of mind much 
appetite for exertion in writing. My nerves 
are in a . . . . state. I feel that horzid 



* The aboTe is extracted from the third rolame of 
Sir John Sinclair^ Statiftics, p. 596.— It was iuclused to. 
Sr Johu by Mr Riddel himself in the foUowiog letter^ 
also printed there. 

* Sir John, ; 

* I inclose yon a letter, written by Mr Bams ss la 
addition to t>ie account of Dnnscore parish. It contains' 
an account of a small library which he was so good, (at 
iQy desire) as to set on foot, in the barony of Monkland,- 
or Friar*8 Carse, in this parish. As its utility has been 
felt, particularly among the younger class of people, I 
think, that if a similar plan were established, iu me 
diftierent parishes i*f Scotland, it would tend greatly tO' 
tbe speedy improvement of toe tenantry, trades people,^ 
and work peopla Mr Burns was so good as to take' 
the whole charge of this small concern. He was trea- 
surer, librarian, and censor to this little society, who 
win long have a grateful sense of his public spirit and 
exertions for their improvemeot snd information. 

' I have the honour to be. Sir John, 
' Yours most sincerely, 

• ROBERT RIDDEL.* ^ 
To Sir John 5ificfotr, 
of Utbster^ BarL 
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iijpocboiMlria pervading eyery atom of both 
lody and souL . This farm has undone my 
mjoTinent of myself. It is a ruinous affiur 
m all hands, sut let it ^ to ... ! Ill 
Sgbt it out and be off with it. 

We have gotten a set of very decent players 
lere just now. I have seen uiem an evening 
»r two. David Campbell, in Ayr, wrote to 
ne by the manager of the company, a Blr 
Satboiand, who is a man of apparent worth. 
On New-year-day evening I gave him the fol- 
lowing jprologue, which be spouted to his audi- 
mce with applause. 

Ko aong nor dance I hring finom yon great city, 
That queens It o'er our tast^-the more*8 the pity: 
ThcMi^, by the hye, abroad why will you roam ? 
Good sense and taste are natives here at home ; 
But not for panegyric I appear, 
1 oome to wish you all a good new year ! 
Old Father Time deputes me here before ye, 
Not for to preach, but tell his simple story : 
The sage grave ancient cou^h'd, and bade me say, 
*Tou're one year older this important day," 
If wiser too-^ne hiuted some suggestion. 
But twould be rude, you know, to asic the ques- 
tion; 
And with a wouldF-be-roffuish leer and wink. 
He bade me on you press this one word—** tuui k!** 

Te* sprightly youths, quite flush with hope and 

spirit, 
Who think to storm the wxirld by dint of merit, 
To you the dotard has a deal to say, 
In his sly, dry, sententious, proverb vmy ! 
He bids you mind, amid your thoughtless rattle. 
That the first blow is ever half the battle ; 
That though some by the skirt may try to snatch 

him, 
Tet by the forelock is the hold to catch him, 
That whether doinc, suffering, or forbearing. 
You may do mirades by persevering. 

Last, though not least in love, ye youthful fkir. 
Angelic forms, high Heaven^s peculiar care ! 
To Touold Bald- ]»te smooths his wrinkled brow. 
Ana humbly begs you'll mind the important- 
vow 1 
To erown your happiness, he asks your leave. 
And offers, bliss to give aj;>d to receive. 

* For our sincere, though haply weak endeavours, 
With grateful pride we own your many favours: 
And lu>wsoe*er our tongues may ill reveal it, 
JBeUevo our glowing bosoms truly feel it. 



I can no more,— >If once I was clear of this 
• • • htm, I should respire more at ease. 



No. XCIL 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

EBuland, 95/A January, 1790. 
ft baa bean owing to unremitting hurry of 



business that I have not written to you, ma- 
dam, long ere now. My health is greatly 
better, and I now begin once more to share in 
satisfaction and enjoyment with the rest of my 
fellow-creatures. 

Many thanks, my much esteemed friend, for 
your kind letters ; but why will you make me 
run the rixk of being contemptible and merce- 
nary in my own eyes ! When I pique myself 
on my independent spirit, I hope it is neither 
poetic licence, nor poetic rant; and I am so 
flattered with the honour you have done me, 
in making me your compeer in friendship and 
friendly correspondence, that I cannot without 
pain, and a degree of mortification, be reminded 
of the real inequality between our situations. 

Most sincerely do I rejoice with you, dear 
madam, in the good news of Anthony. Not 
only your anxiety about his fate, but my own 
esteem for such a noble, warm-hearted, maiUy 
young fellow, in the little I had of his ac- 

?[uaintance, has interested me deeply in his 
brtunes. 

Falconer, the unfortunate author of the 
Shipwreck, which you so much admire, is no 
more. After weathering the dreadful catas- 
trophe he so feelingly describes in his poem, 
and after weathering many hard gales of for- 
tune, he went to the bottom with the Aurora 
frigate ! I forget what part of Scotland had 
the honour of giving him birth, but he was 
the son of obscurity and misfortune.* He 
was one of those daring adventurous spirits, 
which Scotland beyond any other country is 
remarkable for produdng. Little does the 
fond mother think, as she hangs delighted over 
the sweet little leech at her busom, where the 
poor fellow may hereafter wander, and what 
may be his fate. I remember a stanza in an 
old Scottish ballad, which, notwithstanding its 
rude simplicity, speaks feelingly to the heart :^ 

** Little did my mother think. 

That day she cradled me. 
What land: I was to travel in, 

Or what death I should die.** 



* Falconer wm in early life a aea-boy, to uae a word 
of Shakspeare, on board a man.nf.virar, in which capa- 
city he attracted the noUce of Campbell, the author of 
the satire on Dr Juhnson, entitled Lextphaneg, then 
purser of the ship. Campbell tfiok him m his servant, 
and delighted in ffivinif him inst ruction ; and when 
Falconer alterwards acquired celebrity, bna-ted of liim 
as his scholar. The editor hsd tuU iiifurmatiun from a 
surgeon of a man-of-war, in 1T77, who knew butt 
Campbell and Falconer, and who hiroselt perished aou\ 
after by shipwreck, on the c«>at>t of America. 

Though the death of Falconer iiappeiied no lately as 
1770 or 1771, yet in the biography prefixed by lir Ad« 
derson to his workn, in the complete edirion uf the 
Poeti of Great Britain . it In said, ** Of the family, birth, 
place, and education of Willism Falconer, there are no 
memorials." On the authority alrewdy given, it may b# 
mentioned, that he was a native of one of tlie towna on 
the coast of Fife, and that his parent*, who had suffered 
some misfortunes.- removed to one of the sea-ports uf 
England, where they both died, soon after, of an epidf. 
mic fever, leaving poor Falconer, then a boy, forlorn 
and destitute. In cooaeqiieooe of which be ei»^red Mr 
board a manu>f.war. These Ust circamstanoss sra 
however !••• oert^lo. 
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Old Scottish longs are, you know, a favour- 
ite ttudy aod pursuit of mine ; and now I am 
on that subject, allow me to give you two 
stanias of another old simple ballad, which J 
am sure will please you. The catastrophe of 
the piece is a poor ruined iVmale, lumenting 
her &te. She concludes with this pathetic 
wish: 

<' O that my father had ne'er on me smiled ; 
O that my mother had ne'er to me suu^ ! 
O that my cradle had never been rock'd ; 
But that 1 had died when I was young ! 

O that the grave it were my bed ; 

My blanketjf were my winding sheet; 
The clocks and the worms my bedfellows a'; 

And O sae sound as I should sleep !** 

I do not remember in all my reading to have 
met with any thing more truly the language of 
misery, than the exclamation in the last line. 
Misery is like love; to speak its language 
truly, the author must have felt it. 

I am every day expecting the doctor to give 
your little god-son* the smalUpox. They are 
rifk in the country, and I tremble for his fate. 
By the way, I cannot help congratulating you 
on his looks and spirit Every person who 
sees him, acknowledges him to be the finest, 
handsomest child he has ever seen. I am 
myself delighted with the manly swell of his 
little chest, and a certain miniature dignity in 
the carriage of his head, and glance of his fine 
black eye, which promise the undaunted gaU 
kntry of an independent mind. 

I thought to have sent you some rhymes, 
but time forbids. I promise you poetry until 
you are tired of it, next time I have the hon- 
our of assuring you how truly I am, &c. 



No. XCIII. 
FROM MR CUNNINGHAM. 

28M January, 1790. 

In some instances it is reckoned unpardonable 
to quote any one's own words ; but the value 
I have for your friendship, nothing can more 
truly or more elegantly express, than 

** Time but the impression stronger makes. 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 

Having»written to you twice without having 
heard from jom, I am apt to think my letters 
have miscarried. My conjecture is only framed 
upon the chapter of accidents turning up 
against me, as it too often does, in the trivial, 
and I may with truth add, the more important 
affairs of life : but I shall continue occasionally 
to inform you what is going on among the 
firde of your friends in these parts. In these 

* The bard*a seoond sob. Frauds. 



days of merriment, I have frequently heard 
your name proclaimed at the jovial board- 
under the roof of our hospitable finend at 
Stenhouse Mills, there were no 

*' Lingering moments number'd wilh care.** 

I saw your Addrtu to the Natf-pear b the 
Dumfries Journal. Of your prodnctioos I 
shall say nothing, but mj acquaintances lU^ 
that when your name ia mentioned, which 
every man of celebrity most know often hap- 
pens. I am the champion, the Meadoia, 
agHinst all snarling critics, and narrow minded 
reptiles, of whom ufmv on this planet do cuupL 

With best compliments to your wife, and 
her black-eyed sister, I remain, yourt, &c* 



No. XCIV. 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 

EUuland, \m February, 1790. 
I BKG your pardon, my dear and much valued 
friend, for writing to you on this very un- 
fashionable, unsightly sheet—- 



tt 



My poverty hut not my will consents. ' 



But to make amends, since of modish post 
I have none, except one poor widowed half 
sheet of gilt, which lies in my drawer among 
my plebeian foolscap pages, like the widow en 
a man of fashion, whom that unpolite scoun- 
drel, Necessity, has driven from Burgundy and 
Pine-apple, to a dish of Bohea, with the scan- 
dal-beanng help- mate of a village priest ; or a 
glass of whisky-toddy, with the ruby- nosed 
yoke- fellow of a foot-padding exciseman— I 
make a vow to inclose this sheet-full of epis- 
tolary fragments in that my only scrap of gilt- 
paper. 

I am indeed your unworthy debtor for three 
friendly letters. I ought to have written to 
you long ere now, but it is a literal fact, I have 
scarcely a spare moment. It is not that I 
wiU not write to you; Miss Burnet is not 
more dear to her guardian angel, nor his grace 
the Duke of . . ' ■ to the powers of , 

than my friend Cunningham to me. It is not 
that I cannot vtrrite to ypu ; shoi^ld you doubt 
it, take the following fragment which was in- 
tended for you some time ago, aod be convinced 
that I can antitheaizB sentiment, and circumvo. 
lute periods, as well as any coiner of phrase in 
the regions of philology. 



MY DEAR CUNNINGHAH, Dec&fiber, 1789. 
Where are you? And what are you doing? 
Can you be that son of levity, who takes .up a 
frienoship as he takes up a fashion; or are 
you, like some other of the worthiest fellowa 
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te ttm irodd, 'tht wkdm of tiidolenot» ladeo 
"Vi^A iBttors of cvcr-incKMiDg weight. 

WlMt M^nmgB bdaf^i we are! Since we 

liave a portion of oontcioiis eaitenee, equally 

ca^BaUe of enjoyiw pleesore, happiness, and 

Taptore, or of soronng pain, wretchedness, 

■ad miaerr, it is snrely worthy of an in<|uiry, 

srhether there be not aiieh a thing as a science 

of life s wliether method, economy, and fertility 

of CKpedioDts be not applicable to enjoyment ; 

Olid vrbetlier there be not a want of dexterity 

in pleasure, which renders our little scantling 

of h^ppineaa still less ; and a profuseness, an 

intosiaition in Miss which londs to satiety, 

fiisgiiat, and sdf-abhorrenoe. There is not a 

^oubi Imt that health, talents, eharacter, decent 

oompotency, respectable friends, are real sub. 

stantial blessings ; and yet do we not dafly see 

those who enjoy many or all of these good 

things, oontrive, notwithstanding, to be as un- 

liappj aa others to whose lot few of them have 

ftUen. .1 believe one great source of this 

mistake or misconduct is owing to a certain 

atimulus, with us called ambition, which goads 

us up the hill of life, not as we ascend other 

ominencet, for the laudable curiosity of view« 

inf^ an extended landscape, but rather for the 

dishonest pride of looking down on others of 

oar fellow-creatures, seemingly diminutivei in 

hamhlft stations, &e. &c 



from want and pain, we shall enjoy ounefares 
and our friends without satiety or sepsratioii->«i 
how much should I be indebted to any one 
who could fully assure me that this was eer- 
tain! 



Sunday, ]4rA JMnuary, 179a 
Go9 help me I I am now obliged to join 

** Night to day, and Sunday to the week.** 

If there be any truth in the orthodox fiuth of 

diese ehurehes, 1 am past redemption, 

sad what is worse, — - to all eternity. I 
■m deeply read in BoatotCs Fourfold State, 
JCsrsAef on 8mmci\fkaiioH, Outhrie^s TWo/ of 
m Smriag InUrut, \e> but " There is no balm 
hi Oilssd, there is no physician there,** for me ; 
so I shall e'en turn Arminian, and trust to 
^ Sfaieere, though imperfect obedience.*' 



Tuesday, IGth. 

LocKiLY for me I was prevented from the 
discussion of the knotty point at which I had 
just flude a full stop. All my fears and cares 
are of this world : if there is another, an hon. 
est man has nothing to fear from it I hate a 
^man diat wishes to be a Deist, but I fear, every 
fidr, anpK||ndiced inquirer must in some degree 
bo a seqptic; It hi not thst there are any very 
ataggeriag arguments against the immortality 
of nsan ; but like electricity, phlogiston, &c 
the subject is so involved in darkness, that we 
want data to go upon. One thing frightens 
.ns such ; that we are to live for ever, seems 
$oo yood nem$ to be true. That we are to enter 
' into a new scene of existence, where, exempt 



Mv time is once more expired. I will write 
to Mr Cleghom soon. Ood bless him and all 
bis concerns ! And may all the powers that 
preside over conviviality and friendship, be 
present with all their kindest influence, when 
the bearer of this, Mr Syme, and you meet ! 
J wish I could also make one. — I think we 
should be . . • • . 

Finally, brethren, farewell ! Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are gentle, 
whatsoever things are charitable, whatsoever 
things are kind, think on these things, and 
think on 

ROBERT BURNS. 



No. XCV. 
TO MR HILL. 

EJMand, 2d March, 1790. 

At a late meeting of the Monklond Friendly 
Society, it was resolved to augment their libnury 
by the following books, which you are to send 
us as soon as possible: — The Mirror, The 
Lounger, Man of FeeUng, Man of the World, 
rthese for my own sake I wish to have by the 
first carrier) Arox's History of the Re^trmaiion ; 
Bae*8 History of the. Rebemon in 1715; any 
good HUtory of the RebMm ui 1745 ; A Dis- 
play of the Session Act and Testimony, by 
Mr GiBB; Hervey*s Meditations i Beveridge*s 
Thoughts; and another copy of Watson*s 
Body ofJDioinity, 

I wrote to Mr A. Masterton three or four 
months ago, to pay some money he owed me 
into your hands, and lately I wrote to you to 
the same purpose, but I have heard from nei^ 
ther one nor other of you. 

In addition to the books I commissioned in 
my last, I want very mu(!h. An Index to the 
Excise Laws, or an abridgment of all the Sta- 
tutes now in force, relative to the Excise, by 
Jellinger Symons : I want three copies of this 
book ; if it is now to be had, cheap or dear, 
get it for me. An honest country neighbour 
of mine wants, too, A Family Bibk, the larger 
the better, but second-handed, for he does not 
choose to give above ten shillings for the book. 
I want likewise for myself, as you can pick 
them up, second- handed or cheap, copies of 
Otway's Dramatic Works, Ben Johnson's, 
Dtyden's, Congreve's, Wycherleys, Fanbrugh% 
(Mber\ or any Dramatic Works of the more 
modern— JfocA^, Garrich, Foots, Colsum, or 
Sheridan, A good copy too of MoSmre, hi 
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French, I raucb want Any other good (Irm- 
matic authors in that language I want alto; 
but comic authors chiefly, though I should 
wish to have Racine, ComeiUe, and VoUaire 
. too. I am in no hurry for all, or any of these, 
but if you acridentally meet with them very 
cheap, get them for me. 

And now, to quit the drv walk of business, 
bow do vou do, my dear triend ? and how is 
Mrs Hill ? I trust if now and then not so 
deyantfy handsome, at least as amiable, and 
sings as divinely as ever. My good-Mife too 
has a charming *' wood- note wild^** now could 
w« four— 



J am out of all patience with this vile world, 
for one thing. Mankind are by nature bene- 
volent creatures ; except in a few scoundrelly 
instances, I do not think that avarice ' of the 
good things we chance to have, is bom with 
us ; but we are placed here amid so much 
nakedness, and hunger, and poverty, and want, 
that we are under a cursed necessity of study- 
ing selfishness, in order that Me may exist ! 
6u\\ there are, in every age, a few souls, that 
all the wants and woes of life cannot debase to 
seliisbness, or even to the necessary alloy of 
caution and prudence. If ever I am in danger 
of vanity, it is when J contemplate myself on 
this side of my disposition and character. 
God knows I am no saint; I have a whole 
host of follies and sins to answer for ; but if I 
could, and I believe I do it as far as I can, I 
would wipe away all tears from all eyes. Adieu ! 



No. XCVI. 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

EUisland, \Qth April, 1790. 
I HAVE just now, ray ever-honoured friend, 
enjoyed a very high luxury, in reading a paper 
of the Lounger, You know my national pre. 
judices. I had often read and admired the 
Spectator, Adventurer, Ramblerf and World; 
but still with a certain regret, that they were 
so thoroughly and entirely English. Alas ! 
Have I often said to myself, what are all the 
boasted advantages which my country reaps 
from the Union, that can counterbalance the 
annihilation of her independence, and even her 
very name ! I often repeat that couplet of my 
favourite poet. Goldsmith— 



f( 



States of native liberty possest. 

Though very poor, may yet be very blest. 



Nothing can reconcile me to the common 
terms, " £ngUsh ambassador, English court," 
&c. And I am out of all patience to see that 
equivocal chai-acter, Hastings, impeached by 
•* the Commons of England." Tell me. my 



friend, is this weak pRJadiee ? I bdien \k 
my conscience such Ideas, as, ''my country; 
her independence ; her hcmouri the illnstnoai 
names that mark the histoiy of mr nalifl 
land," &c. — I believe these, among your Mcs 
of the workt-^-men who in fact gtude for the 
most part and govern our world, are looked at 
as so many modifications of wrongheadedneii* 
They know the use of bawling out sneh ttniii» 
to rouse or lead the rabble } but fior theii 
own private use, with almost all the able tMbm 
men that ever existed, or now exist, when they 
talk of right and wrong, they only mean profNt 
and improper ; and their measure of eoiMhKt 
is, not what they ought, but what they dakb* 
For the truth of this I shall not ransack the 
history of nations, but appeal to one of ths 
ablest judges of men, and himself one of the 
ablest men that ever lived — the celebnted 
Earl of Chesterfield. Jn fact, a man who 
could thoroughly control his vices whenever 
they interfered with his interest, and who 
could completely put on the appearance of 
every virtue as often as it suited his purpoaeti 
is, on the Stanhopian plan, the perfect numj a 
man to lead nations. But are great abilities, 
complete without a flaw, and polished without 
a blemish, the standard of human excellence ? 
This is certainly the staunch opinion of men of 
the worlds but I call on honour, virtue, and 
worth, to give the Stygian doctrine a loud ne« 
gative ! However, this must be allowed, that» 
if you abstract from man the idea of an exist- 
ence beyond the grave, then, the true measure 
of human conduct is proper and improperi 
Virtue and vice, as dispositions of the heart, 
are in that case, of scarcely the import and 
value to the world at large, as harmony and 
discord in the modifications of sound ; and H 
delicate sense of honour, like a nice ear for 
music, though it may sometimes give the pos- 
sessor an ecstasy unknown to the coarser 
organs of the herd, yet, considering the harsh 
gratings, and inharmonic jars, in this ilUtuned 
state of being, it is odds but the individual 
would be as happy, and certainly would be a« 
much respected by the true judges of society^ 
as it would then stand, without either a good 
ear or a good heart 

You must know I have just met with the 
Mirror and Lounger for the first time, and I 
am quite in raptures with them : I should bO 
glad to have your opinion of some of the papers^ 
The one J have just read. Lounger, No. 61^ 
has cost me more honest tears than any thing 
I have read of a long time. M'Kenzie has 
been called the Addison of the Scots, and in 
my opinion, Addison would not be hurt at the 
comparison. If he has not Addison's exquisite 
humour, he as certainly outdoes him in the 
tender and the pathetic. His Man of FeeUng 
(but I am not counsel-learned in the laws of 
criticism,) I estimate as the first performance 
in its kind I ever saw. From what books, 
moral or even pious, will the susceptible young 
Oiiud receive impressions more congenial to 
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md kindneti^ generotitj and beneo 
in short, won of all tMt eimoblet 
> iMnd^ or endean her to oth ers 
i the timple affBCtiiig tale of poor 



lA all iinr admiratioii of M'Keniie'B 
[ do not know if they are the fittest 
ff a yoaof man who is about to set 
» ptonsse IS, to make his way into life. 
« think, madam, that among the few 
if Hearen in the stmcture of their 
r such there certainly are), there may 
r, a tenderness^ a dignity, an elegance 
mdi are of no use, nay, in some de- 
Dhrtely disqnalif^ng for tiie truly 
business of making a man*8 way into 

am not much mistidcen, my gallant 

aid, A , is very much under 

ittlifications ; and for the young fe- 

iamily I could mention, well may 
) parmtal solicitude, for I, a common 
Mce, or as my vanity will have it, an 
tend, have often trembled for a turn 
arhich may render them eminently 

peculiarly miserable ! 

been manufacturing some verses 
it as I have got the most hurri^l 
3xeise business over, I hope to have 
re to transcribe any thing that may 
- much I have the honour to be, 
na% &C, 



No. XCVII. 
H MR CUNNINGHAM. 

Edinburgh, 25lh May, 1790. 
% BURNS, 

:h indebted to you for your last 
ilegant epistle, and it shall make a 
I vanity of nqf compoiUum, to retain 
sspondence through life. It was 
» 3rour introduciog the name of Miss 
; a time when she was in such ill 
d I am sure it will grieve your gen- 

hear of her being in the hut stage 
nption. Alas ! that so much beauty, 

and virtue, should be nipt in the 
rs was the smile of cheerfulness — of 
not of allurement ; and her elegance 

1 corresponded with the purity and 
i her mind. 

es^ your friendly muse ? I am sure 
tains her affection for you, and that 
laiiy of her favours in your posses- 
I I have not seen. I weary much 
m you. 



j^ou do not forget me. 



I moat sineerely hqM aU your eoneama in 
life proapery and that your roof-tree enjoys tha 
blessing of good health. All your fnenda 
here are well, among whom, and noi the kui^ 
is your acquaintance, Clegbom. As for my- 
self, I am well, as far as 

will let a man be ; but with these I am happy* 



When yoa meet with my very agresabia 
friend J. Syme, give him for ma a hearty 
squeexe, and bid, God bless him. 

Is there any probability of your being aooa 
in Edinburgh? 



No. XCVIIL 
TO DR MOORE. 

Diimfries, ExciBe-OJice, lUh July, 179a 
an, 

CoMiNO into town this morning, to attend my 
duty in this office, it being collection-day, I 
met with a gentleman who tells me he is on 
his way to London ; so 1 take the opportunity 
of writing to you, as fiankinff is at present 
under a temporary death. I shall have soma 
snatches of leisure through the day, amid our 
horrid business and bustle, and I shall improve 
them as well as I can ; but let my letter be aa 

stupid as , as miscellaneous aa 

a news-paper, as short as a hungry grace*before. 
meat, or as long as a law-paper m the Douglas' 
cause; as ill-spelt as country John's billet- 
doux, or as unsightly a scrawl as Betty Byre- 
mucker's answer to it; I hope, considering 
circumstances, you will forgive it ; and as it 
will put you to no expense of postage, I shall 
have the less reflection about it. 

I am sadly ungrateful in not returning you 
my thanks for your most valuable present, 
Zehtco. In fact, you are in some degree 
blameable for my neglect You were pleased 
to express a wish for my opinion of the work, 
which so flattered me, that nothing less would 
serve my over>weening fancy, than a formal 
criticism on the book. In fact, I have gravely 
planned a comparative view of you, Fielding, 
Richardson, and Smollet, in your different 
qualities and merits as novel-wnters. This, I 
own, betrays my ridiculous vanity, and I may 
probably never brin^ the business to bear ; but 
I am fond of the spirit young Elihu shows in 
the book of Job — ^**And I said, I will also 
declare my opinion.** I have quite disfigured 
my copy of the book with my aimotations. I 
never take it up without at the same time 
taking my pencil, and marking with asterisks, 
parentheses, &c wherever I meet with an cwi- 
ginal thought, a nervous remark on life and 
mannen, a remarkably well-turned period, or 
a character sketched with uncommon precision. 
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Tbough I shall hardly think of fairiv vrrit- 
ing out my <* Comparative View,** I thall 
certainly trouble you widi my rem rka, auch 
•a they are. I have joat received from my 
gentleman, that horrid aummona in the booK 
of Revelationa— <' That time shall be no 
«• more I" 

The little collection of sonnets have some 
charming poetry in them. If indeed I am in- 
debted to the fair author for the book, and 
not, as I rather suspect, to a celebrated author 
of the other sex, I should certainly have writ- 
ten to the lady, with my grateful acknowledg- 
ments, and my own ideas of the comparative 
excellence of her pieces. I would do this last, 
not from any vanity of thinking that my re- 
marks could be of much consequence to Mrs 
Smith, but merely from my own feelings as an 
author, doing as I would be done by. 



No. XCIX. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

DEAE MADAM, 8/A August, 1790. 

After a long day*8 toil, plague, and care, I 
sit down to write to you. Ask me not why I 
have delayed it so long? It was owing to 
hurry, indolence, and fifty other things; in 
short, to any thing— but forgetfulness of la 
phts aimahle de wn eexe. By the bye, you are 
indebted your best courtesy to me K)r this last 
compliment ; as I pay it from sincere convic- 
tion of its truth — a quality rather rare in com- 
pliments of these grinning, bowing, scraping 
times. 

Veil, I hope writing to you, will ease a 
little my troubled soul Sorely has it been 
bruised to-day ! A cl-devaut friend of mine, 
and an intimate acquaintance of yours, has 
given my feelings a wound that I perceive will 
gangrene dangerously ere it cure. He has 
wounded my pride ! 



No. C. 

TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 

EUbland, Sth August, 1790. 
Forgive me mj once dear, and ever dear 
friend, my seeming negligence. You cannot 
sit down, and fancy the busy life I lead. 

I laid down m]^ goose feather to beat my 
brains for an apt simile, and had some thoughts 
of a country grannam at a family christening : 
a bride on the market-day before her marriage ; 



a tavem»keeper at an election dinner ; &c. &c. 



-*bat the resemblance that hits my fimcy beit 
ia, that blackguard miscreant, Satan, who 
roama about like a roaring lion, seeking, asordk* 
img whom he mar devour. However, tossed 
about aa I am, if I choose (and who w<ndd not 
choose) to bind down with the crampets of it- 
tenrion, the braxen foundation of integrity, I 
may rear up the auperstmctnre of Indepen* 
dence, and nrom its lUring turrets, fasd defiaaee 
to the storms of fate. And ia not this • 
« consummation devoutly to be wiahed ?" ' 

** Thy spirit. Independence, let me Aare ; 

Lord of the lion -heart, and eagle-eye ! 
Thy steps 1 follow with my bosom hflure, 

Nor heed tha storm that howls along the sky !* 

Are not these noble verses ? They are the 
introduction of SmoUeVe Ode to Imdependenee : 
If you have not seen the poem, I will seoH it 
to you, How wretched is the man that hangt 
on by the favours of the great To shrink 
from evei^ dignity of man, at the approach (A 
a lordly piece of self-consequence, who, amid 
all his tinsel glitter, and stately hauteur, is bat 
a creature formed aa thou art— and perhaps 
not so well formed as thou art — came into the 
world a puling infant as thou didst, and must 
go out of it as all men must, a naked corse.* 



No. CL 



FROM DR BLACKLOCK. 

i:dinintrgh, Ut September, 1790. 

How does my dear friend ? — ^much I languish 

to hear. 
His fortune, relations, and all that are dear; 
With love of the Muses so strongly still smitteni 
I meant this epistle in verse to have written; 
But from age and infirmity, indolence flows, 
And this, much I fear, will restore me to proie. 
Anon to my business 1 wish to proceed, 
Dr Anderson guides and provokes me to speed, 
A man of integrity, genius and worth, 
Who soon a performance intends to set forth ; 
A work miscellaneous, extensive, and frte^ 
Which will weekly appear, by the name of the 

Bee, 
Of this from himself I inclose you a plan. 
And hope you will give what assistance you can. 
Entahffled with business, and haunted with caiei 
In which more or less human nature must share, 
Some moments of leisure the Muses will daim, 
A sacrifice due to aniusement and fame. 
The Bee, which sucks honey fh>m ev*ry gay 

bloom, 
With some rays of your genius her worik may 

illume, 



* The preceding letter explains the feelings under 
which this was written. Tne-strain of indi^unt in. 
vectiye goes on some time longer iu ^e style whirh 
our bard was too apt to indulge, and of which tht 
reader has already seen so muclK 
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the flower whence her honey sponta- 

eously flows, 

untly gmellfl, and as Tig*rousIy grows. 

vrith kind gratulations *ti9 time to con- 

nde, 

\, your promotion is here understood ; 

90 from the senrile employ of excise, sf r, 

e BOOB to hear you commence supenrisor ; 

n mere at leisure, and free frt>m ccmtrol, 

dalge the strong passion that reigns in 

Mir souL 

i»eble J, must to nature giTo way; 

I cold death's and louge^ty*s prey. 

irses tho' languid my thoughts must un- 

md, 

II 1 remain your affectionate friend, 

THO. BLACKLOCK, 



No. CII. 

BXTRACT OF A LETTEft 

iOM MR CUNNINGHAM. 

Edinhurgh, Wh October, 1790. 

LY received a letter from our friend 
, — what a charming fellow lost to 
•born to great en>ectations-^with su- 
ibillties, a pure heart and untainted 
his &te in life has been hard indeed — 
n persuaded he is happy ; not like the 
the gay Lothario, but in the simplicity 
enjoyment, unmixed with regret at the 
fance of *' the days of other years.*' 

Mr Dunbar put, under the cover of 
irsjuiper, Mr Wood's Poem on Thorn- 
This poem has suggested an idea to me 
"oa alone are capable to execute : — a 
uited to each season of the year. The 
oiiBcult, but the theme is charming: 
you succeed, I will undertake to get 
nic worthy of the subject. What a 
d for your imagination, and who is 
ive can draw so many beauties from 
and pastoral imagery as yourself? It 
le way, surprising that there does not 
> fiur as I know, a proper tong for each 

^ We have songs on hunting, fisb- 
iting, and one autumnal song. Harvest 

As your muse is neither spavied nor 
90 may mount the hill of Parnassus, 
urn with a sonnet in your pocket for 
Mon. For my suggestions, if I be 
irect me ; if impertinent, chastise me ; 
Doing, deq>ise me. But if you Uend 
neaknestes, and pound out one grain 
mity, then am I not thy 

Faithful friend, &e. 



No. cm. 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

November, 1790. 

'* As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far country.** 

Fate has long owed me a letter of good news 
from you, in return for the many tidings of 
sorrow which I have received. In this in- 
stance I most cordially obey the apostle— 
*' Rejoice with them that do rejoice** — for me 
to sing for jov is no new thing ; but to preadi 
for joy, as I have done in the commencement 
of this epistle, is a pitch of extravagant rapture 
to which I never rose before. 

I read your letter — I literally jumped for 
joy— How could such a itaercurJal creature as 
a poet, lumpishly keep bis seat on the receipt 
of the best news from his best friend. I 
seized my gilt-headed Wangee rod, an instru- 
ment indispensably necessary, in my left harid, 
in the moment of inspiration and rapture ; and 
stride, stride — quick and quicker-^mt skipt I 
among the broomy banks of Nith, to muse 
over my joy by retail. To keep within the 
bounds of prose was impossible. Mi-s Little's 
is a more elegant, but not a more sincere com- 
pliment to the sweet little fellow than I, ex. 
tempore almost, poured out to him in the fol- 
lowing verses. See the poem — On the Birth 
of a Posthumous Child. 



I am much flattered by your approbation of 
my Tarn o* Shanier, which you express in 
▼our former letter, though, by the bye, you 
load me in that said letter with accusations 
heavy and many; to all which I plead not 
gwku I Your book is, I hear, on the road to 
reach me. As to printing of poetry, when 
you prepare it for the press, you have only to 
spell it right, and place the capital letters pro- 
perly ; as to the punctuation, the printers do 
that themselves. 

I have a copy of Tarn o' Shanter ready to 
send you by the first opportunity : it is too 
heavv to send by post 

I heard of Mr Corbet lately. He, in con- 
sequence of your recommendation, is most 
zealous to serve me. Please favour me soon 
with an account of your good folks ; if Mrs' H. 
is recovering, and the young gentleman doing 
weU. 



No. CIV. 
TO MR gUNNINGHAM. 

EOisland, 23d January, 179L 

Many happy returns of the season to you, my 
dear friend ! As many of the good things of 
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tbU life, at is consistent with the usual mix- 
ture of good and evil in the cup of Being ! 

I have just finished a poem, which you will 
receive inclosed. It is my first essay in the 
wsT of tales. 

I have, these several months, been hammer- 
ing at an elegy on the amiable and accomplished 
Miss Burnet I have got, and can get» no 
farther than the following fragment, on which, 
please give me your strictures. In all kinds 
of poetic composition, I set great store by 
your opinion ; but in sentimental verses, in the 
poetry of the heart, no Roman Catholic ever 
set more value on the infallibility of the Holy 
Father than I do on yours. 

I mean the introductory couplets as text 



ELEGY 

ON ^S LATE MI88 BURNET OF MONBODOO. 

Life ne*er exulted in so rich a prize. 
As Burnet, lovely from her native slcies ; 
Nor envious death so triumph'd in a blow, 
As that which laid th* accomplish'd Burnet low. 

Thy form and mind, sweet maid, can I forget ; 
In richest ore the brightest jewel set ! 
In thee^ high Heaven above was truest shown, 
As by his noblest work the Godhead best is 
known. 

In vain ye flaunt in summer's pride, ye groves ; 

Thou crystal streamlet with thy flowery sliore ; 
Ye woodland choir that chaunt your idle loves, 

Ye cease to charm ; Eliza is no more. 

Ye heathy wastes inmix'd with reedy fens, 
Ye mossv streams, with sedge and rushes 
stor'd, 

Ye rugged cliffs o*erhanging dreary glens. 
To you 1 fly, ye with ray soul accord. 

Princes whose cumb*rous pride was all their 
worth, 

Shall venal lays their pompous exit hail ; 
And thou, sweet excellence ! forsake our earth, 

And not a muse in honest grief bewail. 

We saw thee shine in youth and beauty's pride. 
And virtue's light that beams beyond the 
spheres ; 

But like the sun edipsTd at morning tide, 
Thou left'st us darkling in a world of tears. 



Let me hear from you soon. Adieu ! 



No. CV. 
TO MR PETER HILL. 

I7th January, 179L 

Take these two guineas, and place them over 
against that — — account of yours ! which 
has gagged my mouth these five or six months! 
I can as little write good things as apologies 
to the man I owe money to. O the supreme 
curse of making three guineas do the business 
of five 1 Not all the labours of Herodes ; not 
all the Hebrews* three centuries of Egyptisn 
bondage were such an insuperable business, 
such an task ! ! Poverty ! thou half- 
sister of death, thou cousin german of hell I 
where shall I find force of execration equal to 
the amplitude of thy demerits? Oppressed 
by thee, the venerable ancient, grown hoary in 
the practice of every virtue, laden with yesn 
and wretchedness, implores a little — little aid 
to support his existence, from a stony-hearted 
son of Mammon, whose sun of prosperity 
never knew a cloud ; and is by him denied and 
insulted. Oppressed by thee, the man of 
sentiment, whose heart glows with indepenr 
dence, and melts with sensibility, inly piha 
under the neglect, or writhes in bitterness of 
soul, under the contumely of arrogant, unfeel- 
ing wealth. Oppressed by thee, the son of 
genius, whose ill-starred ambition plants him 
at the tables of the fashionable and polite^ 
must see, in suffering silence, his remark ne- 
glected, and his person despised, while shallow 
greatness, in his idiot attempts at wit, shall 
meet with countenance and applause. Nor is 
it only the family of worth that have reason t6 
complain of thee ; the children of folly and 
vice, though in common with thee, the off* 
spring of evil, smart equally under thy rod. 
Owing to thee, the man of unfortunate dis- 
position and neglected education, is condemned 
as a fool for his dissipation, despised and 
shunned as a needy wretch, when his follies, 
as usual, bring him to want : and when his un- 
principled necessities drive him to dishonest 
practices, he is abhorred as a miscreant, and 
perishes by the justice of his country. But 
far otherwise is the lot of the man of family 
and fortune. HU early follies and extra- 
vagance, are spirit and fire; kU consequent 
wants, are the embarrassments of an honest 
fellow ; and when, to remedy the matter, he 
has gained a legal commission to plunder dis- 
tant provinces, or massacre peaceful nations, 
be returns, perhaps, laden with the spoils of 
rapine and murder ; lives wicked and respect- 
ed, and dies a — ^^..-. and a lord. — Nay, 
worst of all, alas for helpless woman ! the 
needy prostitute, who has shivered at the cor- 
ner of the street, waiting to earn the wages of 
carnal prostitution, is left neglected and in- 
sulted, ridden down by the chariot wheda of 
thecoroneted rip, hunying on to the guilty as- 
signfition : she, who, without the same necea 
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titles to pleidy riots nightlj in the nme guilty 
tnde. 

Well! divines maj saj of it what tbey 
please, but execration is to the mind, what 
pUebotomy is to the body j the vital sluices of 
Wtb are wonderfully relieved by their respec- 
tivi evacuations. 



No. CVI. 
FROM A. F. TYTLER, ESQ. 

JOAE 8IB, Edinburgh, \2th March, 1791. 

Me Hill yesterday put into my hands a sheet 
of Gros^t Antiquities, contaimng a poem of 
yoors, entitled Tarn o* Shanter, a tale. The 
voy high pleasure I have received from the 
perosal of this admirable piece, I feel, demands 
the warmest acknowledgments. Hill tells me 
lie is to send off a packet for you this day ; I 
tuaot resist therefore putting on paper what 
I must have told you in person, had I met 
wiih you after the recent perusal of your tale, 
which is, that I feel I owe you a debt, which, 
if undischaiged, would reproach me with in- 
jpatitude. ^ I have seldom in my life tasted of 
oigher enjojrment from any work of genius, 
toao I have received from this composition ; 
ud I am much mistaken, if this poem alone, 
had yon never written another syllable, would 
not nave been sufficient to have transmitted 
^our name down to posterity with high repu- 
;irtion. In the introductory part, where you 
Nont the character of your hero, and exhibit 
lim at the ale*house ingU, with his tippling 
sonJM, you have delineated nature with a 
lomour and naivetS, that would do honour to 
liatthew Prior; but when you describe the 
mfortunate orgies of the witches* sabbath, and 
he hellish scenery in which they are exhibited, 
too. display a power of imagination, that Shak- 
peare himself could not have exceeded. I 
mow not that I have ever met with a picture 
»f more horrible fimcy than the following ; 

** Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That showed the dead in their last dresses : 
And fay some devilish cantrip slight. 
Each in his cauld hand held a light " 

Bnt when I came to the succeeding lines, my 
dood ran cold within me t 

** A knife a father's throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son of life bereft : 
The grey hairs yet stuck to the heft,'* 

And here, after the two following lines, 
' Wi* mair o* horrible and awfu'," &c. the de- 
criptive part might perhaps have been better 
losedf than the four lines which succeed, 
rhich, though good in themselves, yet as they 
lorive all their merit from the satire they oon- 
liiif ,W(9 here ntther misplaoed among toe dr* 



cumstances of pure horror.* The initiation 
of the young witch is most happily described— 
the effect of her charms, exhibited in the 
dance, on Satan himself— the apostrophe— 
<* Ah, little thought thy reverend cprannie !**— 
the transport of luun, who forgets iSs situation, 
and entera completely into the 8|Mrit of the 
scene, are all features of high merit, in thia 
excellent composition. The only fault it poe- 
sesses, is, that the winding up, or conclusion 
of the story, is not commensurate to the inter- 
est which is excited by the descriptive and 
characteristic painting of the preceding parts. 
—The preparation is fine, but the result is not 
adequate. But for this, perhaps, .you have a 
good apology— you stick to the popular tale. 

And now that I have got out my mind, and 
feel a little relieved of the weight of that debt 
I owed you, let me end this desultory scroll by 
an advice :— You have proved your talent for 
a species of composition, in which but a very 
few of our own poets have succeeded — Go on 
— write more tales in the same style; you 
will eclipse Prior and La Fontaine ; for, with 
equal wit, equal power of numbers, and equal 
naiveli of expression, you have a bolder, and 
more vigorous imagination. 

I am, dear Sir, with much esteem* 
Youn, &C. 



No. CVIL 
TO A. F. TYTLER, ESQ. 

BIB, 

Nothing less than the unfortunate accident I 
have met with, could have prevented m^ 
grateful acknowledgments for your letter. Hia 
own favourite poem, and that an essay in a 
walk of the muses entirely new to him, where 
consequently his hopes and feare were in the 
most anxious alarm for his success in the at* 
tempt ; to have thut poem so much applauded 
by one of the first judges, was the most delici- 
ous vibration that ever trilled along the heart- 
strings of a poor poet. However, providence, 
to keep up the proper proportion of evil with 
the good, which it seems is necessarv in this 
sublunary state, thought prefer to check mv 
exultation by a very serious misfortune. A 
day or two after 1 received your letter, my 
horse came down with me and broke my right 
arm. As this is the first service my arm haa 
done me since its disaster, I find myself unable 
to do more than just in general terms to thank 
you for this additional instance of your patron- 
age and friendship. As to the fiiults yon 
detected in the piece, they are truly there : one 
of them, the hit at the lawyer and priest, I 
shall cut out ; as to the falling off in the catas- 
trophe, for the reason you justly adduce, it. 
i 

« Our bard proAtsd by Kr Tjttor^ crittdssBt ant- 
tapuofid the four Udss aeeordtavly. 
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eMily be rtmedML Yoar npiolMitkMi, 
tir, bat given me eueb additioiMd ■piritt to 
pentfere in tbit tpeciefl of poetic compotitioB, 
tbm 1 am already rerolving two or tbree stones 
in my tancy. If I can bring tbese floating 
ideas to bear any kind of embodied form, it 
will give me an additional opportunity of as- 
tttfing you bow mucb I bave tbe bonoar to 



No. CVIIL 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

EUuind, lA February, 1791. 

When I tell you, madam, tbat by a fall, not 
from my horse but with my horse, I have been 
A cripple some time, and that this is the first 
day my arm and hand have been able to serve 
me in writing; you will allow that it is too 
good an apology for m^ seemingly ungrateful 
silence. I am now getting better, and am able 
to rhyme a little, which implies some tolerable 
case ; as I cannot think that the most poetic 
genius is able to compose on the rack. 

I do not remember if ever I mentioned to 
jTou my having an idea of composing an elegy 
on the late Miss Burnet of Monboddo. I had 
the honour of being pretty well acquainted 
with her, and have seldom felt so much at the 
loss of an acquaintance, as when I heard that 
so amiable and accomplished a piece of Grod*s 
works was no more. I have as yet gone no 
farther than the following fragment, of which 
please let me have your opinion. You know 
that elegy is a suliject so mucb exhausted, that 
any new idea on the business is not to be ex- 
pected J *tis well if we can place an old idea 
In a new light How far I have succeeded as 
to this last, you will judge from what follows-— 

(Herefolhwi the Ehgy, jrc. adding this vene,J 

The parent's heart that nestled fond in thee, 
That heart how sunk, a prey to grief and eare ! 

So deckt the woodbine sweet von aged tree, 
So from it ravaged, leaves it bleak and bare. 



I have proceeded no further. 

Your kind letter, with your kind refliem- 
hrance of your god-son, came safe. This last, 
madam, is scarcely what my pride can bear. 
As to the little fellow, he is, partiality apart, 
dke finest boy I have of a long time seen. He 
is now seventeen months old, has the small- 
pox and measles over, has cut several teeth, 
And yet never had a grain of doctor's drugs in 
bis bowels. 

I am truly happy to hear that the << little 
ft^weret" is blooming so fresh and fair, and that 
the *<mother plant" is imther leeovering her 



drooping heal Soon and wdl inylier<'flnMn 
wounds** be healed ! I bave written thus fit 
with a good deal of AfBculty. When I gets 
little abler yoa shall bear farther from. 

Madam, yours, &e* 



No. CIX. 
TO LADY W. M. CONSTABLE. 

ACKlfOWLKDGDfO A FKSSEMT OP A VALIfABLE 
SNtJFF-BOX, WITH A FINS FICTUftB Of MAAY, 
QUXSN OP SCOTS, ON THE LID. 

XYLADY, 

Nothing less than die unlucky aoddent of 
having lately broken my right arm, could have 
prevented me, the moment I received yotf 
ladyship's elegant pieeent by Mrs llfiUer, froa 
returning you my warmest and most gratefiil 
admoiriecfgments. I assure your ladyship, I 
shall set it apart ; the svmbols of religion sm 
only be more sacred, in the moment of poedc 
composition, the box shall be mv inspirinf 
ffenius. When I would breathe the compre- 
hensive wish of benevolence for the happiaftW 
of others, I shall recollect your ladyship j whea 
I would interest my fimcv in the ouibessei 
incident to homani^, I snail remember thi 
unfortunate Mary. 



No. ex. 
MRS GRAHAM, OF FINTRY. 

MADAM, 

Whether it is that tbe story of our Maryi 
Queen of Scots, has a peculiar effect on the 
feelings of a poet, or whether I have, in tbe 
inclosed ballad, succeeded beyond my usual 
poetic auccess, I know not : but it has pleased 
me beyond any effort of my muse for a good 
while past ; on that account I inclose it parti- 
cularly to you. It is true, the purity of my 
motives may be suspected. I am already 

deeply indebted to Mr O 's goodness; 

and, what tit the usual ways of men, is of infi- 
nitely greater importance, Mr 6. can do on 
service of the utmost importance in time tp 
come. I was born a poor dog ; and however 
I may occasionally pick a better bone than I 
used to do, I know I must live and die poor; • 
but I will indulge the flattering fidth that my 
poetry vrill considerably oudive my poverty; 
and without any fustain affection of spirit, I 
can promise and affirm, that it must be no or- 
dinary craving of the latter shall ever make me 
do any thing injurious to the honest fame of 
the former. Whatever may be my fiiiUngs, 
for failings are a part of human nature, may. 
they ever be those of a generous heart, and ui 
oftdependent mind. It ii no fiuilt «f hum 
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fkat I was bom to dcpendenet ; nor is it Mr 
O * g cbiefett praise that he can com- 

mand influence ; bnt it ia his merit to bestow, 
not onlj with the kindness of a brother, bat 
with Uie politeness of a gentleman ; and I 
tmst it shall be mine, to receive with thank- 
fulness and remember with undimiiushed gra- 
titude. 



No. CXL 
FROM THE REV. O. BAIRD. 

SB* London, Bth Febnuayt 1791. 

Itkoobt.v you with this letter, to inform you that 
I am in hopes of being able very soon to bring 
to the press a new edition (long since talked 
•f) of Jfiribae/ Brua^i Poema. The profits Of 
the edition are to go to his mother — a woman 
•f eighty years of age— poor and helpless. 
The poems are to be published by subscription ; 
and it may be possible, I think, to make out a 
ftk 6dl or 3s. Tolume, with the assistance of 
m few hitherto unpublished verses, which I have 
got from die mother of the poet. 

But the design I have in view in writing to 
youy ia not merely to inform you of these facts, 
It is to solicit the aid of your name and pen in 
support of the scheme. The reputation of 
Bruce is already high with every reader of 
classical taste, and I shall be anxious to guard 
against tarnishing his character, by allowing 
any new poems to appear that may lower it. 
For this purpose, the MS S. lam in possession 
of, have been submitted to the, revision of some 
whose critical talents t can trust to, and I 
mean still to submit them to others. 

May I beg to know, therefore, if you will 
take the trouble of perusing the MSS.— of 
^ving your opinion, and suggesting what cur- 
tailments, alterations, or amendments, occur 
to you as advisable ? And will you allow us 
to let it be known, that a few lines by you will 
be added to the volume ? 

I know the extent of this request. — It is 
bold to make it But I have this consolation, 
that though you see it proper to refuse it, you 
will not blame me for having made it; you 
will see my apology in the moHve* 

Mmy I just add, that Michael Bruce is one 
in whose company, from his post appearance, 
yoa would not, I am convinced, blush to be 
found; and as I would submit every line of 
hia that should now be published, to your own 
Mtidamsy you would be assured that nothing 
derogatory either to him or you, would be ad- 
mitted in that appearance he may make in 
nlure. 

You have already paid an honourable tri. 
bttte to kindred gemus in Feigusson — I fondly 
hope that the mother of Bruce will experience 
jour patronage. 

I wish to nave the subscription papers cir- 
•nhtad byibe^4th of March» Bruce*8 birth- 



day; whidi, I undentaad, aoma frlenda In 
Srotland taOc this year of observing— at that 
time it will be resolved, I imagine, to plaee a 
plain, bumble stone over his grave. This, at 
least, I trust you will agree to do— to fiimiab^ 
in a few coiipif ts, an interiptkm for it. 

On those points mav I solicit an answer aa 
early as possible ; a short delay might diaap^ 
point us in procuring that relief to the mothor, 
which is the object of the whole. 

You will be pleased to addreps for ma under 
cover to the Duke of Athole, London. 



P. S. — Have you ever seen an engraviqg 
published here some time ago from one or 
your poems, ** O thou pale Orb." Ifjwk have 
not, I shall have the pleasure of sending it to 
yon. 



No. CXIL 
TO THE REV. 6. BAIRD. 

IN ANSWER TO THE FOESOOXNO. 

Why did you, mr dear sir, write to me in moA 
a hesitating style, on the business of poor 
Bruce ? Don't I know, and have I not felt, 
the many ills, the peculiar iUs that poetic flesh 
is heir to ? You shall have your choice of all 
the unpublished poems I have ; and had your 
letter had my direction so as to have reached 
me sooner (it only came to my hand this mo* 
raent), I should have directly put you oat of 
suspense on the subject I only aak, that 
some prefatory advertisement in the book, as 
well as the subscription bills, may bear, that 
the publication is solely for the benefit of 
Brace's mother. I would not put it in the 
power of ignorance to surmise, or malice to 
insinuate, that I clubbed a share in the work 
from mercenary motives. Nor need you give 
me credit for any remarkable generosity in my 
part of the business. I have such a host of 
peccadilloes, failings, follies, and backslidings 
(any body but myself might perhaps give some 
of them a worse appellation), that by way of 
some balance, however trifling, in the account^ 
I am fain to do any good that occurs in my 
very limited power to a fellow- creature^ just 
for the seliish purpose of clearing a little the 
vista of retrospection. 



No. CXIII. 

TO DR MOORE. 

EUialand, 28M Febnuay, 1791 
I DO not know, sir, whether you are a sub* 
scriber to Gro8€'» Antiquities of Scotland, U 
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ycMi are, tlit inclotcd potni will not be alto- 
gether new to you. Captain Groae did me 
the favour to send me a doxen copies of the 

C roof-sheet, of which this is one. Should jrou 
ave read the piece before, still this will an- 
awer the principal end I have in view : it will 
give me another opportunity of thanking you 
for all your goodness to the rustic bard ; and 
alao of showing you, that the abilities you have 
been pleased to commend and patronise are 
•till employed in the way you wish. 

The £Ugjf on Captain Hendentom, is a tri- 
bute to the memory of a man I loved much. 
Poets have in this the same ads'antage as 
Roman Catholics ; they can be of service to 
their fripnHs after they have past that bourne 
where all other kindness ceases to be of any 
avail. Whether, after all, eirher the one or 
the other be of any real service to the dead, 
is, I fear, very problematical ; but I am sure 
they are highly gratifying to the living : and as 
a very orthodox text, I forget where in Scrip- 
ture, says, " whatsoever is not of faith, is 
sin ;" so say I, whatsoever is not detrimental 
to society, and is of positive enjojrment, is of 
God, the giver of all |^ood thing?), and ought 
to be received and enjoyed by his creatures 
with thankful delight. As almost all my re- 
ligious tenets originate from my heart, I am 
wonderfully pleased with the idea, that I can 
Btill keep up a tender intercourse with the 
dearly beloved friend, or still more deariv be- 
loved mistress, who is gone to the world of 
spirits. 

The ballad on Queen Mary was began 
while I was busy with Percy** Reliquet of 
JEngUsh Poetry, By the way, how much is 
every honest heart, which has a tincture of 
Caledonian prejudice, obliged to you tor 3rour 
glorious story of Buchanan and Targe. 'Twas 
an unequivooU proof of jyour loyal gallantry of 
soul, giving Targe the victory. I should have 
been mortified to the ground if you had not 



I have just read over, once more of many 
times, your Zeluco. I marked with my pen. 
cil, as I went along, every passage that pleased 
me particularly above the rest; and one, or 
two, I think, which, with humble deference, I 
am disposed to think unequal to the merits of 
the book. I have sometimes thought to tran- 
scribe these marked passages, or at least so 
much of them as to point where they are, and 
send them to you« 'Original strokes that 
strongly depict the human heart, is your and 
Fielding's province, beyond any other novelist 
I have ever perused. Richardson indeed 
might perhaps be excepted ; but, unhappily, 
his dramatis pertona are beings of some other 
world ; and however they may captivate the 
unexperienced, romantic fancy of a boy or a 
girl, they will ever, in proportion as we have 
made human nature our study, dissatisfy our 
jriper mindi. 



Aa to my private eonetmi, I am going ob, 
a mighty tax-gatherer befora the Lord, aa4 
have lately had the interest to get anyself nmked 
on the list of eiaae aa a supenriaor. I am not 
yet employed aa sucb, but in a few yean I 
shall fall into the file of superviaorship by 
seniority. I have had an immense loss in the 
death of the Earl of Glencaim ; the patros 
from whom all my fame and good fortune took 
its rire. Independent of my grateful attadi* 
ment to him, which was indeed so strong thst 
it pervaded mv very soul, and was entwuwd 
uiih the thread of my existence ; so soop u 
the prince's friends had got in (and every do|^ 
you know, has his day), my getting forward in 
the excise would have been an easier busioen 
than otherwise it will be. Though this was i 
consummation devoutly to be wished, yet, 
thank Heaven, I can live and rhyme as I am ; 
and as to my boys, poor little fellows ! if I 
cannot place them on as high an elevation in 
life as I could wish, I shall, if I am fiivoued 
so much of the Disposer of events aa to see 
that period, fix them on aa broad and indepes* 
dent a basis as possible. Among the many 
wise adages whicn have been treasured up by 
our Scottish ancestors, this is one ci the tiest^ 
Better be the head of the commonaUy, om the teal 
o* the gentry. 

But I am got on a subject, wbich, however 
interesting to me, is of no manner of conse- 
quence to you ; so I shall give you a short poem 
on the other page, and close this with assuring 
you how sincerely 1 have the honour to be^ 
yours, &c» 



Written on the blank leaf of a book, whieb 
I presented to a very young lady, whom I had 
formerly characterised under the denominatioii 
of The Bote4tud. 



No. CXIV. 
FROM DR MOORE. 

DEAB SIR, London, 29th JfarcA, VM» 

YoUB letter of the 28th of February I received 
only two days ago, and this day I had the 
pleasure of waiting on the Rev. Mr Bainl, st 
the Duke of A thole's, who had been so oUig-^. 
ing as to transmit it to me, with the printed . 
verses on Aiioway Church, the Elegy c^ Cofi^ 
Henderson^ and the EpitapK There are man? 
poetical beauties in the former : what I ptft** 
cularly admire are the three striking 
from 

'* Or like the snow fhlls in the river,** 

and the eight lines which begin with 

«* Bj this time he was cross the ford ;*■ 
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ko exquisitely expretdve of the tuperetitioat 
impresriont of the oouiitry. And the twenty- 
two lines from 

«« Coffins stood round like open presses,** 

friiicfa, in my opinion, sre equal to the ingre- 
dients of Shakspeare's cauldron in Macbeth, 

As for the Ekpjf, the chief merit of it con- 
sists in the very graphical description of the 
(Agects belonging to the country in which the 
poet writes, and which none but a Scottish 
poet could have described, and none but a real 
Boety and a clo^e observer of Nature could 
have so described. 



There is something original, and to me won. 
dcrfully pleasing, in the EnUaph, 

I remember you once hinted before, what 
yoo repeat in your last, that you had made 
some remarlcs on Ze&tco, on the margin. I 
dMNild be very glad tu see them, and regret 
yen did not send them before the last edition, 
which is just published. Pray transcribe them 
for me, I sincerely value your opinion very 
highly, and pray do not suppress one of those 
10 wnich 3rou censure the sentiment or expres- 
sion. Trust me it will break no squares be- 
tween ns — I am not akin to the Bishop of 
Grenada. 

I mnst now mention what has been on my 
mind for some time : I cannot help thinking 
you imprudent in scattering abroad so many 
copies of your verses. It is most natural to 
give a few to confidential friends, particularly 
to those who are connected with tne subject, 
or who are perhaps themselves the subject, but 
this ought to be done under promise not to 
give other copies. Of the poem you sent me 
on Queen Mary, I refused every solicitation 
for copies, but I lately saw it in a newspaper. 
My motive for cautioning you on this subject 
is, that I wish to engage you to collect all your 
Active pieces, not already printed, and after 
they have been re-considered* and polished to 
the utmost of your power, I would have you 
publish them by another subscription ; in pro- 
■MNiug of which I will exert myself with pleiw 



In your future compositions, I wish you 
iroidd use the modem English. You have 
shown your powers in Scottish sufficiently. 
Akhongh in certain subjects it gives addidonal 
■est to the humour, yet it u lost to the Eng- 
lish ; and why should you write only for a part 
of the idand, when you can command the ad- 
nf ration of the whole. 

If jrou chance to write to my friend Mrs 
Dunlop ni Dunlop, I beg to be affectionately 
itemembered to her. She must not judge of 
the warmth of my sentiments respecting her, 
by the number of mv letters } I hardly ever 
write a line hut on business : and I do not 
kaow that I thoald have scribbled all this to 



you, but for the business part, that is, to instf- 
gate you to a new publication ; and to tell you 
that when you think you have a sufficient 
number to make a volume, you should set 
your friends on getting subscriptions. I wish 
1 could have a few hours conversation with 
you — I have many things to say which I can- 
not write. If I ever go to Scotland, I will let 
you know, that you may meet me at your 
own house, or my friend Mrs Hamilton's, or 
both. 

Adieu, my dear Sir, &c 



No. CXV. 
TO THE REV. ARCH. ALISON. 
EUitland, near Dumfries, lith Feb. 1791. 

SIR, 

You must, by this time, have set me down as 
one of the most ungrateful of men. You did 
me^ the honour to present me with a book 
which does honour to science and the intellec- 
tual powers of man, and I have not even so 
much as acknowledged the receipt of it. The 
fact is, you yourself are to blame for it. Flat- 
tered as I was by your telling me that you 
wished to have my opinion of the u ork, the 
old spiritual enemy of mankind, who knows 
well that vanity is one of the sins that most 
easily beset me, put it into my head to ponder 
over the performance with the look-out of a 
critic, and to draw up forsooth a deep learned 
digest of strictures on a composition, of which, 
in fact, until I read the book, I did not even 
know the first principles. I own, sir, that at 
first glance, several of your propositions star- 
tled me as paradoxical. That the martial 
clangor of a trumpet had something in it vasdy 
more grand, heroic, and sublime, than the 
twingle twangle of a Jews' harp ; that the deli- 
cate flexure of a rose-twig, when the half-blowui 
flower is heavy with the tears of the dawn, 
was infinitely more beautiful and elegant than 
the upright stub of a burdock ; and that from 
something innate and independent of all asso* 
ciation of ideas ;-^hese I had set down as 
irrefragible, orthodox truths, until perusing 

your book shook my faith In short, sir, ex* 

cept EucUtta Ekments of Geometry, which I 
made a shift to unravel by my father's fire-side, 
in the winter evening of the first season I held 
the plough, I never read a book which gave 
me such a quantum of information, and added 
so much to my stock of ideas as your **E88aua^ 
on the Principiea of Taste.** One thing, svr, 
you must forgive my mentioning as an uncom- 
mon merit in the work, I mean the language. 
To dotbe abstract philosophy in ele^ce ;Of 
style, sounds something like a contradiction in. 
terms ; but you have convinced me that they 
are quite compatible. 
I inclose you some Ppetic befitslles of mj 
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kt« eompontioB. The one in print Is my 
§jrtt tmay in the way of telling a tale. 

I am, Sir, &r. 



No. CXVI. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER 

TO MR CUNNINGHAM 

12th March, 1791. 
If the foregoing piece be worth your strictures, 
let me have them. For my own part, a thing 
that I have just composed, always appears 
through a double portion of that partial medium 
in which an author will ever view bis own 
works. I believe, in general, novelty has 
something in it that inebriates the fancy, and 
not uiifrequently dissipates and fumes away 
^like other intoxication, and leaves the poor 
patient, as usual, with an aching heart. A 
•triking instance of this might be adduced, in 
the revolution of many a hvmeneal hontymoon. 
But lest I sink into stupid prose, and so sacri- 
logiouslv intrude on the office of my parish 
priest, I shall fill up the page in my own way, 
and give you another song of my fate compo* 
•ition, which will appear, perhaps, in Johnson's 
work, as well as the former. 

You ^ must know a beautiful Jacobite air, 
There^U never he peace till Jamie comes hame. 
When political combustion ceases to be the 
object of princes and patriots, it then, you 
know, becomes the lawful prey of historians 
and poets. 



Bv yon castle wa\ at the dose of the day, 
J heard a man sing, though his head it was grey ; 
And as he was singing, the tears fast down came— 
There'll never be peace 'till Jamie comes hame. 

The church is in ruins, the state is in Jars, 
Pelusions, oppressions, and murderous wars : 
We dare na* weel say't, but we ken wha*s to 

blam^-^ 
There'll never be peace 'till Jamie comes hame. 

My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword. 
And now I greet round their green beds in the 

rjrd: 
the sweet heart o' my falthf u* auld dame— 
There'll never be peace ^11 Jamie comes hame. 

New life is a burden that bows me down. 
Sin' I tint my bairns, and he tint his orown ; 
But 'till my last moment my words are the same— 
There'll never be peaee 'till Jamie comes hame. 



If yoa like the ur, and if the stanzas hit 
jout fancy, you cannot imagine, xay dear friend, 
now much you would oblige me, if, by the 
chatiQs of your delightful voice, you would 



pyt my bonett effbdon to ^ the memorr of 
joys that are past," to the few friends wboii 
you indulge in that pleasure. But I hais 
scribbled on 'till I hear the clock has indmaied 
the near iqpproach of 

*• That hour o' night's black arck the key-ttane.^ 

So good-night to you ! Sound be your skep, 
and delectable your dreams ! Apropos^ bolf 
do you like this thought in a ballad, I have 
just now on the tapis ? 

J look to the we^t, when I gae to rest, 
That happy my dreams and my slumbers nu^ 
be: 

For far in the west is he I lo*e best — 
The lad that is dear to my baby and me ! 



Good night, once more, and God bkas yov ! 



No. CXVIL 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

JSnisland, llth April, 1791. 

I AM once more able, my honoured fnend, to 
return you, with my own band, thanks for tb< 
many instances of your friendship, sod partir 
cularly for your kind anxietv in this last dis- 
aster that my evil genius had in store for me. 
However, lue is chequered—joy and sorrow— 
for on Saturday morning last, Mn Bumi 
made me a present of a fine boy ; rather stooter 
but not so handsome as your god»son was st 
his time of life. Indeed t look on your litd^ 
namesake to be my chef dfcaivrem that spedei 
of manufacture, as I look on Tam o' Skaankt 
to be my standard performance in the poetioit 
line. 'Tis true, both the one «nd the other 
discover a spice of roguish waggery, that 
might; perhaps, be as well spared ; but theft 
they also show, in my opinion, a forae sf 
genius, and a finishing poliso, that I despair flf 
ever excelling. Mrs Bums is getting stoii 
again, and laid as lustily about her to-dwii 
breakfast, as a reaper from the oom.rijgib 
That is the peculiar privilege and Uessintf o( 
our hale, sprigbtlv damseh, th«t are M 
among the hay amd heather. We cannot hop! 
for that highly polished mind, that cfaanmi 
delicacy of sou]« which is found amonf ite 
female world in the more elevated statioaa flf 
life, and which is certainly by £ar the moat W* 
witching charm in the iamous cestus of VewMk 
It is indeed such an inestimable treasusey Ait 
where it can be had in its native heavtilf 
purity, unstained by some one or odier of tM 
many shades of affectation, and unalloyed 1^ 
some one or other of the many spedes of oa* 
price, I declare to Heaven, I should think It 
cheaply purchased at the expeaae of emy' 
other earthly good ! But ai tbia aag^^ craa- 
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b, I am tfn&A, cxtremdy rare fai anyatotion 
mk o€ Ufe, and totally denied to soeh an 
t>le one as mine ; we meaner mortals must 
ip with the next rank of female excellence 

fine a figure and fiM:e we can produce as 
rank of life whatever; rusde, native 
i ; unaffected modesty, and unsullied pa- 
; nature's mother-wit, and the rudiments 
ste ; a simplicity of soul, unsuspicious of, 
tiae unacquainted with, the crooked ways 

adfish, interested, disingenuous world; 
d the dearest charm of all the rest, a yield, 
iweetness of disposition, and a generous 
nth of heart, grateful for love on our part, 
urdently glowing with a more than equal 
n ; these, with a healthy frame, a sound 
tras constitution, which your high ranks 
(careely ever hope to enjoy, are the charms 
vely woman in ray humble walk of life, 
his is the greatest effort my broken arm 
fet made. Do, let me hear by first post, 

eher petit Monsieur comes on with his 
l^pox. May Almighty Goodness pre- 
i and restore him ! 



No. CXVIIL 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 

llthJuHe, 1791. 

me interest you, my dear Cunningham, 
;half of the ^lendeman, who waits on you 

this. He 18 a Mr Clarke, of Moffat, 
MMd schoolooaster there, and is at present 

ruig severely under the of 

or two powerful individuals of his em- 
sra. He is accused of harshness to . . 

• • that were placed under his care. 

Mp tka teacher, if a nan of sensibility 
genus, and sock is my friend Clarke, 
• a bo«ky &tbcr presents him with his 
J mm, ami. inaiats on lighting op the nym 
Bianoe, in a fellow's head whoae skull is 
Vfjoiia and inaeoessible by any other way 
m positive firaetna with acndgaii a fallow 
lit m fret, it aavoora of impiety to attempt 
mg a achoiar o^ as ha haa been narked a 
iitaid In the book of fiita, at the almighty 
tf bia Craator. 

hm patrana of Moffat achool are, the mi. 
n^ nagistratea, and town-council of Edin- 
by and aa the basiness eomes now before 
i» lac AM bag BBy dearest friend to do every 
r ia bis power to serve the interests of a 
af gamoa aad worth, and a noan whom I 
ndarlv napeet aad esteem. You know 
I foad isUowa anoog the magistraey and 

cfll, • • . » but 

niady, jim have muefa to say with a re- 
wi. fMtleflMui to whom you have the faanp 
€i bnog vary nearly related, aad wban 
eoantry and age have had the honowr to 
■oib I mad aot mom tba bistarian of 



Cbariaa V.e I tell Inn, thrwgb tba 
of his nephew's influenoe, that Mr Clarke b 
a gentleman who will not disgrace even bii 
patronage. I know the merits of the cauaa 
thoroughly, and say it, that my friend is fidling 
a sacrifice to nrejudioed ignorance, and • • 
• . . Grod help the children of dcpendenoa I 
Hated and persecuted by thehr enemies, and 
too often, alas! almost unexceptionably, ra* 
ceived by their friends with disrespect and 
reproach, under the thin disguise of cold 
civility and humiliating advice. O to be a 
sturdy savage, stalking in the pride of his in- 
dependence, amid the solitary wilds of his 
deserts, rather than in civilized life, helplessly 
to tremble for a subsistence, precarious as the 
caprice of a feilow-creature ! Every man has 
his virtues, and no man is without his failings ; 
and curse on that privileged plain-^iealing or 
friendship, which in the hour of my calamity, 
eannot reach forth the helping hand without at 
the same time pointing out those failings, and 
apportioning them their share io procuring my 
present distress* My friends, for such the 
world calls ye, and such ye tbiiik yoorselvas 
to be, pass by virtues if you please, but do^ 
also, spare my follies : the first will witness ia 
mj breast for themselves, and the hMt will giva 
pain enough to the ingenuous mind aritbout 
you. And since deviating more or less from 
the paths of propriety and rectitude, must be 
incident to human nature, do thou, fortune, 
put it in my power, always from myself, and 
d myself, to bear the consequences of those 
errors. I do not want to be independent that 
I may sin, but 1 want to be hidapendant in my 
sinning. 

To return hi this rambling letter to «^ba 
subject I set out with, let me recommend my 
firiend, Mr Clarke, to your acquaintance and 
good offices ; his vrorth entitles bin to the one^ 
and his gratitude will merit the other. 1 loaf 
much to hear from you. Adieu. 



No. CXIX. 
FROM THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 

JDryburgh Ahbey, nth Jtmdf 1791. 

Lord Buchan has the pleasure to invite Mr 
Buma to make one at the coronation of the boat 
of Thomson, on Ednan HiU, on theSSdof 8ap> 
tember ; for wbieh day perhapa his muaa asay 
inspire as oda soited to the occasion. Sap- 
posa Mr Bums should, leaving tba Nitb, ga 
acron Aa aoanttr, and meal tba Tweed at 
the aearael aoim non Us form— 4md, wandaiu 
ing along the paatoral banks of TbomsonTa 
pure parent stream, catch inspiratioa an tba 
deviova walk, till he finds Lord Buebaa sittii^ 
OB the faina af Drybuigh. There tba 
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mendAtor will give him a hearty welcome, and 
try to light his lamp at the pure 6ame of na- 
tive genius, upon the altar of Caledunian vir- 
tue. This poetical perambulation of the 
Tweed, is a thought of the late Sir Gilbert 
Elliot's and of Lord Minto*8, followed out by 
bis accomplished grandson, the present Sir 
Gilbert, who, having been with LK)rd Buchan 
lately, the project was renewed, and will, they 
hope, be executed in the manner proposed. 



No. CXX. 
TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 

MY LORD, 

Language sinks under the ardour of m^ feel- 
ings, when 1 would thank your lordship for 
the honour you have done me in inviting me 
to make one at the coronation of the bust of 
Thomson. In my first enthusiasm in reading 
the card you did me the honour to write me, I 
overlooked every obstacle, and determined to 
go ; but I fear it will not be in my power. A 
week or two's absence, in the very middle of 
my harvest, it what I much doubt I dare not 
venture on. 

Your lordship hints at an ode for the occa- 
aion ; but who would write after Collins ? I 
read over his verses to the memory of Thom- 
■on, and despaired. — I got indeed to the length 
of three or four stanzas, in the way of address 
to the shade of the bard, on crowning his bust. 
I shall trouble your lordship, with the sub- 
joined copy of them, which, I am afraid, will 
be but too convincing a proof how unequal I 
am to the task. However, it affords me an 
opportunity of approaching your lordship, and 
declaring how smcerely and gratefully I have 
the honour to be, &c. 



No. CXXI. 
FROM THE SAME. 
Dryhurgh Abbey^ IBM SeptenAer, 1791. 

6IB, 

Yotia address to the shade of Thomson has been 
well received by the public ; and though I should 
disapprove of your allowing Pegasus to ride With 
)rou off the held of your honourable and use- 
ful profession, yet I cannot resist an impulse 
which I feel at this moment to suggest to ypur 
muse, Harvest HorM, as an exceUent subject 
for her grateful song, in which the peculiar as- 
pect and manners of our country might furnish 
•n excellent portrait and landscape of Scotland, 
for the employment of happy moments of let- 
Bure and recess, from your more important 
oceapations. 

Yuur HaUoween, and Saturday Night, will. 



remain to diitant poeterity as interesting pie* 
tures of rural innocence and happiness in your 
native countnr, and were happily written in 
the dialect of the people ; but Harvest Horn 
being suited to descdriptive poetry, except 
where colloquial, may escape disguise of a 
dialect which admits of no el^^ance or dignity 
of expression. Without the assistance of any 
god or goddess, and without the invocation of 
any foreign muse, you may convey in episto. 
lary form the descnption oi a scene so gladden- 
ing and picturesque, with all the concomitant 
local position, landscape and costume; con- 
trasting the peace, improvement, and happi- 
ness of the borders of the once hostile nations 
of Britain, with their former oppression and 
misery, and showing, in lively and beautiful 
colours, the beauties and joys of a rural life. 
And as the un vitiated heart is naturally dig. 
posed to overflow in gratitude in the moment 
of prosperity, such a subject would furnish yon 
with an amiable opportunity of perpetuating 
the names of Glencaim, Miller, and your 
other eminent benefactors ; which from what I 
know of your spirit, and have seen of your 
poems and letters, will not deviate from the 
chastity of praise, that it so uniformly united 
to true taste and genius. 

I am. Sir, &c. 



No. CXXIL 
TO LADY E. CUNNINGHAM. 

MY LADY, 

I WOULD, as usual, have availed myself of the 
privilege your goodness has allowed me, of 
sending you any thing I compose in my poett* 
cal way ; but as I had resolvc^l, so soon as the 
shock of my irreparable loss would allow me, 
to pay a tribute to my late bene^tor, I deter- 
mined to make that the first piece I should do 
mpelf the honour of sending you. Had the 
^nng of my fancy been equal to the ardour of 
my heart, the inclosed had been much more 
worthy your perusal ; as it is, I beg leave to 
lay it at your ladyship's feet. As all the world 
knows my obligations to the late Earl of Glen- 
caim, I would wish to show as openly that my 
heart glows, and shall ever glow, with the 
most grateful sense and remembrance of bis 
lordship's goodness. The sables I did myself 
the honour to wear to his lordship's memory, 
were not the ** mockery of woe." Nor shall 
mj gratitude perish with me : — If, among my 
children, I shall. have a son. that has a heart, 
he shall hand it down to his child as a family 
honour, and a family debt, that my dearest 
existence I owe to the noble. house of Gleo- 
caim i i 

I was about to say, .my lady,. that if y«o 
think the poem may venture to see the lights 
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lid,' in some w«^ or other, giv# it to tbe 



No. CXXIII. 
TO MR AINSLIB. 

DEAR AIN8UE, 

you minister to a mind diseased ? Can 
unid the horrors of penitence, regret, re- 
s, head-ache, nausea, and all the rest of 
— d hounds of hell, that beset a poor 
h, who has been guilty of the sin of 
lotiness-^can you speak peace to a troubled 

teroMe perdu that I am, I have tried every 
that used to amuse me, but in vain: here 
I sit a noonument of the vengeance laid 
store for the wicked, slowly counting- 
chick of the clock as it slowly — slowly 
era over these luzy scoundrels of hours, 
d — n them, are ranked up before me, 
one at his neighbour's backside, and every 
rith a burthen of anguish on his back, to 
on my devoted head — and there is none 
y me. My wife scolds me ! my business 
!nt8 me, and my sins come stanng me in 
jce, every one telling a more bitter tale 
ilia fellow. — When I tell you even . . 
has lost its power to please, you will 
something of my hell within, and all 
d me — I began Elibank» and Elibraesj 
le stanza fell unenjoyed, and unfinished 
my listless tongue; at last I luckily 
ht of reading over an old letter of yours, 
lay by me in my book-case, and I felt 
;hing for the first time since I opened my 

of pleasurable existence. Well — I 

to breathe a little, siuce I began to write 

How are you, and what are you doing ? 

goes law? Apropos, for connection's 

lo not address to me supervisor, for that 

honour I cannot pretend to^I am on the 

s we call it, for a supervisor, and will be 

out bye and bye to act one ; but at pre- 

I am a simple ganger, tho* t'other day I 

9 appointment to an excise division of 

Mr ann* better than the rest My pre- 

ncome, down money, is £1Q pin' ann. 



aye one or two good fellows here whom 
'ould be glad to know. 



« poem Inelosed, i» ThtLamentfifr James, Earl 



No. CXXIV. 
FROM SIR JOHN WHITEFOORD. 

SIB, Near Maybole, I6th October, 1791. 
Accept of my thanks for your favour with the 
Lament on the death of my much esteemed 
friend, and your worthy patron, the perunl of 
which pleased and afifected me much. Th9 
lines addressed to me are very flattering. 

I have always thought it most natural to 
suppose, (and a strong argument in favour of 
a future existence) that when we see an hon- 
ourable and virtuous man labouring under 
bodily infirmities, and oppressed by the frowns 
of fortune in this world, that there i^ns a hap- 
pier state beyond the grave ; where that worth 
and honour which were neglected here, would 
meet with their just reward, and where tem- 
poral misfortunes wt uld receive an eternal 
recompense. Let us cherish this hope for our 
departed friend ; and moderate our grief for 
that loss we have sustained ; knowing that he 
cannot return to us, but we may go to him. 

Remember me to your wife, and with every 
good wish for tbe prosperity of you and your 
family, believe me at all times. 

Your most sincere friend, 

JOHN WHITEFOORD. 



No. CXXV. 
FROM A. F. TYTLER, ESQ. 

Edinburgh, 27th Nov. 1791. 

You have much reason to blame me for ne- 
glecting till noiV to acknowledge the receipt of 
a most agreeable packet, containing The Wki»^ 
tie, a ballad } and The Lament ; which reached 
me about fiix weeks ago in London, from 
whence I am just returned. Your letter was 
forwarded to me there from Edinbui^h, where, 
as I observed by the date, it had lain for some 
days. This was an additional reason for me 
to have answered it immediately on receiving 
it ; but the truth was, tbe bustle of business, 
engagements and confusion of one kind or 
another, in which I found myself immersed all 
the time I was in London, absolutely- put it 
out of my power. But to have done with 
apologies, let me now endeavour to prove my- 
self in some degree deserving of the very flat- 
tering conipliment you pay me, by giving you 
at least a mink and candid, if it should not be 
a judicious criticism on the poems you sent roe. 
The ballad of The Whistle is, in my opinion, 
truly excellent. The old tradition which you 
have taken up is the best adapted for a Baccha- 
nalian composition of any I have ever met 
with, and you have done it fiill justice. In 
the first place, the strokes of wit arise natMndi)r 
from the subject, and are uncommonly happ)^. 
For example,-^ ; . ; : 
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" TIm boidf frrw the tighter the mora Ihej wera 
wet 

" CynthU hfciltd ih«*d find them next morm.<* 

** Theuffh Fate mdi a hero ihoald perish in light, 
So up rose bright Ph«ibas and down feU the 
ItnJght." 

In the next plare, you are singnlariy happj in 
the discrimination of your heroes, and in giving 
each the sentiments and hmguage suitable to 
his charaeter. And, lastly, you have much 
merit in the delicacy of the panegyric which 
yoo have contrived to throw on each of the 
drmmatii penome, perfectly appropriate to his 
character. The compliment to Sir Robert, 
the blunt soldier, is peculiarly fine. In short, 
this composition, in my opinion, does you great 
honour, and I see not a line or a word in it 
which I could wish to be altered. 

As to The Lament, 1 suspect, from aome 
•ipressions in your letter to me, that you are 
More doubtful with respect to the merits of 
this piece than of the other, and I own I think 
you have reason ; for alrhough it contains 
«ome beautiful stsnsas, as the first, ** TIte wind 
Mew hollow/* &c. the fifth, "Ye scatter'd 
birds ;** the thirteenth, ** Awuke thy last sad 
voice,*' &e, Vt>t it appears to me faulty as a 
whole, and inferior to sevei-al of those you 
have already published in the same strain. My 
principal objection lies against the plan of the 
piece. I thii;k it was unnecessary and impro- 
per to put the lamentation in the mouth of a 
fictitious character, an aged 6ar</.— It had been 
much better to have lamented your patron in 
your own person, to have expressed your 
genuine feelings for his loss, and to have 
epokeri the language of nature rather than that 
of ticrion on the Subject. Compare this with 
your poem of the same title in your printed 
volume, which begins, O thou pale Orb ! and 
observe what it is that forms the charm of that 
eomposition. It is, that it speaks the language 
of trnlh and of nature. The change is, in my 
OfMnion, injudicious too in this respect, that an 
mged bard has much less need of a patron and 
protector than a young one. I have thus given 
you, with mttrh freedom, my opinion of both 
the pieces. I khotild have made a, very ill re- 
turn to the ronvpKsnent yoa paid me, if I bad 
given you any «tber than my genuine senti- 
ments. 

It will give me great {Measure to hear fVora 
vo« when you find leisure, and I beg you will 
wdteve me ever, dear Sir, yoors, &e. 



No. CXXVI. 

TO MISS DAVIES. 

It m impossible, madam, that the generous 
wmHh and angelic purity of your vouthfml 
miiidy cau have any idea of that ttussnl disease 



wider whieh I whappily mMt lank ai tiw 
chief of sinners ; I mean a tor itude of tbe 
moral powers that may be called, a lethargy of 
conscience. — In vain remorse rears her horreDt 
crest, and rouses all her snakes ; beneath the 
deadly fixed eye and leaden hand of indolence, 
their wildest ire is charmed into the torpor of 
the bat, slumbering out the rigours of winter 
in the chink of a ruined walL Nothing less, 
madam, could have made me so long Tieglect 
your obligifig commands. Indeed I had one 
apology--the bagatelle was not worth present* 
ing. JBesides, so strongly am I interested ii 

Miss D *ft fate and welfare in the sehoas 

business of life, amid its chances and changes; 
that to make her the subject of a silly bslltd, 
is downright mockery of these ardent feebnf^s; 
*tis like an impertinent jest to a dying frieni 

Gracious Heaven ! why this disparity be* 
tween our wishes and our powers ? Why is 
the most generous wish to make others blest, 
impotent and ineffectual— as the idle breezi 
that crosses the pathless desert ? In my walks 
of life I have met with a few people to whom 
how gladly would I have said^-** (jo^ be hiqqijl 
I know that your hearts have been wounded 
bv the soom of the proud, whom accident has 
placed above you — or worse stil^ in whose 
hand are, perhaps, placed many of the comforts 
of your life. But there ! ascend that rock, 
Indiependence, and look justly down on tkeii 
littleness of soul. Make the worthless trem- 
ble under your indignation, and the foolish sink 
before your contempt ; and largely impart that 
happiness to others, which, I sub certain, will 
give yourselves ao much f^eaaore to bestow !" 

Why, dear madam, must I wake from this 
delightful reverie, and find it sdl a dresum? 
Why, amid my geneitms enthusiasm, must I 
firid^ myself poor and poweriesa, incapable of 
wiping one tear from the eye of pity, or of 
adding one comfort to the friend I love ! — Out 
upon the wurid ! say I. Chat its affidrs are ad- 
ministered so ill? They talk of reform;-* 
good Heaven ! what a reform would I make 
among the soms and even the daughters of 
men l-^Down, immediately, should go fools 
from the high places where misbegotten chance 
has perked them up, and through life should 
they skulk, ever haunted by theb native insig- 
nificance, as the bodjr marches accompanied by 
ita shadow.— As for a much more foroaidable 
class, the knaves, I am at a kas what to (b 
with them : Had I a world, there should not 
be a knave in it» 



But the hand that could give^ I would liberally 
fill; and I would pour delight on the heart 
that could kindly forgive, and generously love. 
Still the inequalities of his life are, among 
men, comparatively tolerable^— but there ia a 
delicacy, a tenderness, accompanying eveiy 
view in which we can place lovely Woman, 
that are grated and shocked at the nide^ capit- 
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istinctions of fortune. Women is the 
oyal of life : let there be slight degrees 
:edency among them^but let them be 
;red. Wbet^ this last sentiment be 
r wrong, I am not accountable ; it is an 
I component leatore of my mind. 



Na CXXVIL 
TO MRS DUNLOF. 

JOUskmd, 17th December, 1791. 

lihanks to you, madami for your good 
etpecting the little floweret and the mo- 
Uint. I hope my poetic prayers have 
leard, and will be answered up to the 
St sincerity of their fullest extent ; and 
irs Henri will find her little darling the 
sntative of bis late parent, in every thiog 
I abridged existence. 
we just finished the following song, 
to a lady the descendant of Wallace, 
my heroes of his truly illustrious line, 
rself the motlier of several soldiers, needs 
r preface nor apology. 



i-^A field rf battle — time of the day^ even- 
'4he wounded and dying of the vicioriotia 
f are tuppoaed tojuin in the foUowing 

SONG OF DEATH. 

vn.!., thou fair day, thou green earth, and 

ye skies, 

r ffay with the broad setting sun ; 

eU, loves and friendships i ye dear, tender 

ties, 

nee of existence is run ! 

|dm king of terror^ thou life's gloomy foe, 
Srighten the cowani and slave ; 
ich them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know, 
terrors hast thou to the brave ! 

itrik*st the poor peasant— he sinks in the 
dark, 

saves e*en the wreck of a name : 
Arik'st the young hero-^a glorious mark ! 
fiUls in the blaxe of his fame ! 

field of proud honour— our svrords In our 
hands, 

' king and our country to save— 
victory shines on life's last ebbing sands— 
vho would not die with the brave ! 



TV 

• 

Skye tune, entitled Orsn mm Aoifff or, Tha 
Song of thaiki to the measure of which I 
have adapted my stanzas. 1 have of late com- 
posed two or three other little pieces, which 
ere yon full orbed moon, whose broad impu- 
dent face now stares at old mother earth all 
night, shall have shrunk into a modest crescent, 
just peeping forth at dewy dawn, I shall find 
an hour to transcribe for yon. A JMeaje ooms 
commende / 



B circumstance that ^ve rise to the 
ting verses was, looking over, . with a 
al friend, McDonald's collection of High- 
In; I was straek with one^ to Isle of 



No. CXXVIIL 

TO JIRS DUNLOF. 

5ih January, 1192, 
You see my harried life, madam : I can only 
command starts of time ; however, I am glad 
of one thing ; nnce I finished the other sheet, 
the political blast that threatened mv welfiue 
is overblown. I have corresponded with Com- 
missioner Graham, for the Board had made 
me the subject of their animadversions-; and 
now I have the pleasure of informing you, that 
bU is set to rights ill that quarter. Now, as to 
these informers, may the devil be let loose to 
— ~- but hold ! I was praying most ferventlr 
in my last sheet, and I must not so soon fall 
a swearing in this. 

Alas ! how little do the wantonly or idly 
officious think what mischief they do by their 
malicious insinuations, indirect impertinence, 
or thoughtless blabbings. What a dififerenoe 
there is in intrinsic worth, candour, benevo- 
lence, generosity, kindness— in all the charities 
and all the virtues, between one class of human 
beings and another. For instance, the amiable 
circle I so lately mixed with in the hospitable 

hall of D , their generous hearts — ^their 

uncontaminated dignified minds — their inform- 
ed and polished understandings— what a con- 
trast, when compared— if such comparing were 
not downright sacrilege — with the soul of the 
miscreant who can deliberately plot the de- 
struction of an honest man that never offended 
him, and with a grin of satisfsction see the 
unfortunate being, his fiuthful wife, and prat- 
tling innocents, turned over to beggary and 
ruin! 

Your cup, my dear madam, arrived safe. I 
had two worthy fellows dining with roe the 
other day, when ], with great formalitv, pnu 
duced my-whigmeleerie cnp^ and tola thera 
that it had been a family-piece among the de- 
scendants of Sir William Wallace. This 
roused such an enthusiasm, that they insisted 
on bumpering the punch round in it ; and by 
and bye, never did your great ancestor lay a 
SctUhron more completely^ to rest than for a 
time did your cup my two friend*. A propose 
this is the season of wishing. Mav Gcm bless 
you, my dear friend, and bless me the humblest 
and Bincerest of your friends, by granting jrou 
ytt many returns of the season ! May all good 
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tbingi attend jou and votin wherever they are 
•eatcered over the earth 1 



No. CXXIX. 

TO MR WILLIAM SMELLIE, 
PRINTED 

Dumfries, 22d January, 1792. 

I Rrr down, my dear air, to introduce a young 
ladv to you, and a lady in the first ranks of 
fksbion too. What a task ! to you — who care 
no more for the herd of animals called young 
ladies, than 3rou do for the herd of animals 
called young gentlemen. To you—who despise 
and del est the groupings and combinations of 
fashion, as an idiot painter that seems indus- 
trious to place staring fools and unprincipled 
knaves in the foreground of his picture, while 
men of sense and honesty are too often thrown 
ill the dimmest shades. Mrs Riddel* who 
will take this letter to town with her and send 
it to you, is a character that, even in your own 
way, as a naturalist and a philosopher, would 
be an acquisition to your acquaintance. The 
lady too is a votary of the muses; and as I 
think niyself somewhat of a judge in my own 
trade, I assure you that her verses, always 
correct, and often elegant, are much beyond 
the common run of the lady-poeiesitet or the 
day. She is a great admirer of your book, and 
hearing me say that I was acquainted with ^[ou, 
she begged to be known to you, as she is just 
going to pay her first visit to our Caledonian 
capital. I told her that her best way was to 
desire her near relation, and your intimate 
friend, Craigdarroch, to have you at his house 
while she was there ; and lest you might thii.k 
of a lively West Indian girl of eighteen, as 
girls of eighteen too often deserve to be thought 
of, I should take care to remove that prejudice. 
To be impartial, however, in appreciating the 
lady's merits, she has one unlucky failing, a 
£iiling which you will easily discover, as she 
seems rather pleased with indulging in it ; and 
a failing that you will as easily pardon, as it is 
a sin which very much besets yourself; — where 
she dislikes or despises, she is apt to make no 
more a secret of it, than where she esteems 
and respects. 

I will not present yon with the unmeaning 
eompUmenU of iht season, but I will send you 
my warmest wishes and most ardent prayers, 
that FORTUNE may never throw your subsist- 
ence to the mercy of a knave, or set jrour 
CHARACTEA on the judgment of a fool, but 
that, upright and erect, you may walk to an 
honest grave, where men of letters shall say, 
here lies a man who did honour to science; 
and men of worth shall say, here Ues a nan 
who did honour to human nature ' 
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TO MR W. NICOL. 

SOa JPe6naify, 1792. 

O THOU, wisest among the wise, meridian 
blaze of prudence, full moon of diacretion, and 
chief of many counsellors ! How infinitely is 
thy puddle- headed, rattle-headed, wrong-bead* 
ed, round-headed slave indebted to thy super- 
eminent goodness, that from the luminous path 
of thy own right lined rectitude, thou lookest 
benignly down on an erring wretch, of whom 
the zig-zag wanderings defy all the powers of 
calculation, from the simple copulation of units, 
up to the hidden mysteries of fluxions 1 Maf 
one feeble ray of that light of wisdom which 
darts from thy sensorium, straight as the arrow 
of heaven, and bright as the meteor of inspira- 
tion, may it be my portion, so that I may be 
less unworthy of the face and favour of that 
father of proverbs and master of maxims, that 
antipode of folly, and magnet among the sages, 
the wise and witty Willie Nicol ! Amen ! 
Amen I Yea, so be it ! 

Fur me ! I am a beast, a reptile, and know 
nothing! From the cave of my ignorance, 
amid the fogs of my dulness, and pestilential 
fumes of my political heresies, I look up to 
thee, as doth a toad through the iron-barred 
lucerne of a pestiferous dungeon, to the cloud* 
less glory of a summer sun 1 Sorely sighing 
in bitteniess of soul, I say, when shall my 
name be the quotation of the wise, and my 
countenance be the delight of the godly, like 
the illustrious lord of Laggairs many hills ?' 
As for him, his works are perfect ; never did 
the pen of calumny blur the fair page of his 
reputation, nor the bolt of hatrtd fly at his 
dwelling. 



Thou mirror of purity, when shall the elfine 
lamp of my glimmerous understanding, purged 
from sensual appetites and gross desires, shifte 
like the constellation of thy intellectual powers. 
— As for thee, thy thoughts are pure, and thy 
lips are holy. Never did the unhallowed 
breath of the powci*8 of darkness, and the 
pleasures of darkness, pollute the sacred flame 
of thy sky-descended and heaven-bound de- 
sires ; never did the vapours of impurity stain 
the unclouded serene of thy cerulean imagina- 
tion. O that like thine were the tenor of my 
life, like thine the tenor of my conversation ! 
then should no friend fear for my strength, no 
enemy rejoice in my weakness ! Then should 
I lie down and rise up, and none to make me 
afraid. — May thy pity and thy prayer be ex- 
ercised for, O thou lamp of wisdom and mirror 
of morality ! thy devoted slave, f 



♦ Mr Nic»>L 

f This strain of imny wm excited by a lifter of Mr 
Nieoi*8 oontainloff ffiN^d advicei 
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No. CXXXL 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 

3d March, 1792. 

[ wrote to jroa the last lugulnrious sheet, 
not had time to write vou fiuther. 
I say that I had not time, that, as usual, 
that the three demons, indolence, busi- 
id ennui, (lave so completely shared my 
mong them, as not to leave me a five 
! fragment to take up a pen in. 
ik heaven, I feel my spirits buoying 
8 with the rrnovatini? year. IjTow I 
good earnest take up Thomson's songs. 
lay he thinks I have used him unkindly, 
lust own vi*ith too much appearance of 
Apropos, do you know the much ad- 
old Highland air called 7^e Sutor*t 
rf It is a first-rate favourite of mine, 
ave written what I reckon one of my 
ngs to it. I will send it to you as it 
ig with great applause in some fashion- 
rcles by Mnjor Robertson, of Lude, 
here with his corps. 



*€ is one commission that I must trou- 
with. I lately lost a valuable seal/ a 
from a depaited friend, which vexes 
;fa. I have gotten one of your High« 
(bbles, which I fancy would make a 
cent one ; and I want to cut my anno, 
ring on it ; will you be so obliging as 
what will be the expense of such a 
I? I do not know that my name is 
lated, as the heralds call it, at all ; but 
invented arms for myself, so you know 
tie chief of the name ; and by courtesy 
land, will likewise be entitled to sup- 
These, however, I do not intend 
m my IbcaI. I am a bit of a herald ; 
11 give you, secundum artem, my arms, 
eld, azure, a hollv bush, seeded, proper, 
\ a shepherd'^ pipe and crook, saltier- 
ao proper, in chief. On a wreath of 
ma, a wood-lark perching on a sprig of 
^ proper : for crest, two mottoes, round 
of the crett, Wood^notes wUd, At 
tom of the shield, in the usual place, 
i wee bush than nae bield. By the 
3*8 pipe and crook I do not mean the 
e of painters of Arcadia ; but a Stoch 
n, and a Qub, such as you see at the 
Allan Ramsay, in Allan's quarto edi- 
he Gentle Shepherd, By the bye, do 
w Allan? He must be a man of very 
mins.— Why is he not more known ? 
le no patrons ? or do ** Poverty's cold 
d crushing rain beat keen and heavy** 
* I once, and but once, got a glance 
loble edition of the noblest pastoral in 
d, and dear as it was, I mean dear as 
idtet, I would have bought it;. but I 



was told that it was printed and engmved for 
subscribers only. He is the on^ artist who- 
has hit genuine pastoral costume. What, my, 
dear Cunningham, is there in riches, that they' 
narrow and harden the heart so ? I think that 
were I as rich as the sun, I should be as 
generous as the day ; but as I have no reason 
to imagine my soul a nobler one than any 
other man's, I must conclude that wealth im- 
parts a bird-lime quality to the possessor, at 
which the man, in his native poverty, would 
have revolted. What has led me to this, it 
the idea of such merit as Mr Allan poasessest 
and such riches as a nabob or governor-ooiu 
tractor possesses, and why they do not form m 
mutual league. Let wealth shelter and cherish 
unprotected merit, and the gratitude and cele* 
brity of that merit will richly repay it. 



No. CXXX 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Annan Water Foott 22d August, 1792. 

Do not blame me for it, madam — my own con* 
science, hackneyed and weather- beaten as it is, 
in watching and reproving my vagaries, fullies, 
indolence, &c. has continued to blame and pu- 
nish me sufficiently. 



Do you think it possible, my dear and hon* 
oured friend, that I could be so lost to grati- 
tude for many favours ; to esteem for much 
worth, and to the honest, kind, pleasurable tie 
of, now, old acquaintance, and I hope and am 
sure of progressive increasing friendship— as, 
for a single day, not to think of you — to ask 
the Fates what they are doing and about to do 
with my much loved friend and her wide-scat- 
tered connexions, and to beg of them to be iB 
kind to you and yours as tbe^ possibly can. 

Apropos (though how it is apropos, 1 have 
not leisure to expkin), do you know that I am 
almost in love with an acquaintance of yours ? 
— Almost ! said I — I am in love, souse ! over 
head and ears, deep as the most unfathomable 
abyss of the boundless ocean } but the word, 
Love, owing to the interminaledowu of the 
good and the bad, the pure and the impure, in 
this worid, being rather an equivocal term for 
expressing one's sentiments and sensations, I 
must do justice to the sacred purity of my at- 
tachment. Know then, that the heart-struck 
awe ; the distant humble approach ; the delight 
we should have in gazing upon and listening 
to a Messenger of Heaven, appearing in aU 
the unspotted purity of his celestial home, 
among the coarse, polluted, far inferior sons of 
men, to deliver to them tiding that make their 
hearts swim in joy, and their imaginations soar 
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in trtmtport— cvcli, «o dcligliting, tnd lo pure, 
were the emotions of my soul on meeting the 
OCber dty with Miss L— B— , your neighbour 

itt M . Mr B. with his two daughters, 

•ccompatiied by Mr H. of G. psMing through 
Dumfries a few days ago, on their way to 
England, did me the honour of calling on me ; 
on which I took my horse (thou|h God knows 
I could ill spare the time), and accompanied 
them fourteen or fifteen miles, and dined and 

?«nt the day with them. 'Tu'as about nine, 
think, when I left them ; and riding home, I 
composed the following ballad, of which you 
win probably think you have a dear bargain, 
as it will cost you another groat of postage. 
You must know that there is an old ballad be- 
ginning with 

<* My bonnio Lizzie Baillie 
I'll row thee iu my plaidie,** &c. 

So I parodied it as follows, which is literally 
the first copy, " unanointed unannealed," as 
Hamlet says. — See the poem. 

So much for ballads. I regret that you are 
gone to the east country, as I am to be in 
Ayrshire in about a fortnight. This world of 
ours, notwithstanding it lias many good things 
in it, yet it has ever had this curse, that two 
or three people who would be the happier the 
oftener they met together, are, almost without 
exception, alwavs so placed as never to meet 
but once or twice a-year, whicbi considering 
the few years of a man's life, is a very great 
** evil under the sun,** which I do not recollect 
that Solomon has mentioned in his catalogue 
of the miseries of man. I hope and believe 
that there is a state of existence beyond the 
grave, where the worthy of this life will renew 
their former intimacies, with this endearing 
addition, that " we meet to put no more.** 



** Tell us, ye dead, 
WiU none of you in pity disclose the secret 
What tis you are, and we must shortly be !** 

A thousand times have I made this apostrophe 
to the departed sons of men, but not one of 
them has ever thought fit to answer the ques- 
tion. ** O that some courteous ghost would 
blab it out !** — but it cannot be ; you and I, my 
friend, must make the experiment by ourselves 
and for ourselves. However, J am so con. 
Tinced that an nnshaken faith in the doctrines 
of religion is not only necessary, by making us 
better men, but also by making us happier 
men, that I shall take every care that your 
fittle god-son, and every little creature that 
ahall call me father, shall be taught them. 

So ends this heterogeneous letter, written 
St this wild place of the world, in the intervals 
of my labour of discharging a vessel of ram 
frnm Antigua. 



Na CXXXIU. 

TO MR CUNNINQHABL 

DwR/net, lOth September, 179S. 
No ! I will not attempt an apology.-^ Amid 
all my hurry of business, grinding the het of 
the publican and the sinner on the merciless 
wheels of the excise ; making ballads^ and then 
drinking, and ringing them ; and, over and 
above all, the correcting the press-work of two 
different publications ; still, still I might have 
stolen five minutes to dedicate to one of the 
first of my friends and fellow- creatures. I 
might have done, as I do at present, snatched 
an hour near ** witching time of night**— and 
scrawled a page or two. I might have con« 
gratulated my friend on bis marriage ; or I 
might have thanked the Caledonian archers 
for the honour they have done me (though to 
do myself justice, I intended to have done both 
in rhyme, else I had done both long ere now.) 
Well, then, here is to your good health ! for 
you must know, I have set a nipperkin of 
toddy by me, just by way of speU, to keep 
away the meikle homed i>eil, or any of his 
subaltern imps who may be on their nightly 
rounds. 

But what shfdl I write to you?— .« The 
voice said cry,** and I said, *< what shall I cry ?" 
-*0, thou spirit ! whatever thou art, or wher- 
ever thou nnkest thyself visible ! be thou a 
bogle by the eerie side of an auld tboroy in the 
drrary glen through which the herd eallaa 
maun bicker in his gloamiii route frae the 
fiiulde ! Be thou a brownie^ set, at dead of 
night, to thy task by the Uazin-^ ingle, or 4d 
the sdiitary bam where tke repercussioBs of 
thy iron flsol half affright tkyseii', as thou per- 
formest the work of twenty of the sons of men, 
ere the codc-crowiqg smnmon thee to tby ample 
cog of substantial broee— Be thov a kelpie, 
hauntiag the fi>rd or ferry, in the stariesa sight, 
mixing thy laughing yell with the howling of 
the storm, and the aoaring of the flood, as thos 
viewcst the perils and miseries of man c» the 
foundering horse, or in the tumUing boat !— • 
Or, kstly, be thou a gfaort, paying thy noctur 
nal visits to the hoary rains of decayed gran- 
deur ; or performing thy mystic rites in the 
shadow of thy time-wom cnureh, whUo the 
moon looks, without a cloud, on the tUtttt, 
ghastly dwellings of the dead around thee ; or 
taking thy stand by the bedside of the villain^ 
or the murderer, pourtraytng on his dremning 
fancy, pictures, dreadful as the horrors of un- 
veiled hell, and terrible as the wrath c^ineoiaed 
Deity !— .Come^ thou spirit, but not in these 
horrid forms; come with the milder, gentle, 
easy inspirations, which thou breathest round 
the wig of a pratiiig advocate^ or the tete of a 
tea-sipping gossip, while their tongues rail at 
the Ugbt-horse gallop of clishmaclaver for evez 
and ever — come and assisi a poor devil who is 
quite jad^ in the attempt to share half an idea 
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assi! 



fght, 



}m 



amoilg Kalf ft bundred words ; to fill up four 
iiuurio puges, while he has not ^ one tii^e 
Kentijiict* of recoIlecdoDy infommtion, or remark 
wortp putting pen to paper for. 

J jfeel, I feel the presence of sapematural 

tancc ! circled in the embrace of my elbow. 

r, my breast labours, like tbe bloated Sybil 

three-footed stool, arid like ber too, 

kun with Nonsense.— >Nonsense, auspicious 

! Tutor, friend, and finger-post in tlie 

tic mazes of law ; the cadaTerous patbs of 

; and particularly in tbe sightless soar* 

of SCHOOL DIVINITY, wbo, leaving Com- 

m Sense confounded at his sfr.ng^h of 

nion. Reason delirious with eyeing his giddy 

and Truth creeping back into the bot- 

of her well, curing the hour that ever she 

fered her scorned alliance to the wizard power 
»f Tbeologic Vision — raves abroad on all the 
dnds. '* On earth Discord ! a gloomy Uea- 

m above, opening her jealous gates to the 
lineteen thousandth part of tbe tithe of man- 
fkind ! and below, an inescapable and inexora- 
ble heL\, expanding its leviathan jaws for the 
vast rnidue of mortals !!!**•<— O doctrine ! 
oomfortftble and healing to the weary, wounded 
soul of a man ! Ye sons and daughters of 
affliction, ye pmuret miaermbies, to whom day 
brings no pleasure, and night yi^ds no rest, be 
eomforted I <* 'Tis but one to nineteen hun- 
dred thousand Aat your situation will mend in 
this world ;** so, aJiu ! the experience of the 
poor and the needy too often silirms ; and *tis 
mneteen hundrad thousand to oiie, by the dog- 
mas of I » that you will be damned eter- 
■al^ in the wmid to come ! 

JBttt of all Nonsense, Religious Nonsense is 
the moat nonsensical ; so enough, and more 
than eooogfa of it. Only, by the bye, will you, 
or can you tell me, my dear Cunningham, why 
ft ae c ta rian tmm of mind has always a tendency 
to Dftrnnr and illiberalize the heart? They 
■Pft orderiy ; they may be just ; nay, I have 
knowB them merciful : but still vour children 
•f aanctity more among their fdlow-creatures 
with ft nostril snuffing putrescence, and a foot 
spuming filth, in short, with a conceited dig- 

■itjr that your titled 

• • • • • or any other of your Scottish 
lordtiiiga of seven centuries standing, display 
when they accidentally mix among the many- 
a|ironed sons of mechanical life. I remember, 
in mj plough-boy days, I could not conceive it 
possible thi^ a noble lord could be a fool, or a 
fodly man could be a knave. — How ignorant 
are plough-bojrs !— Nay, I have since discoverd 

that ft gmUjf woman may be a !— >But hold 

— »ilef«% t*ye again — this rum is generous 
Aatigua, so a very unfit menstrunm for scandal. 

ApvopoB, how do you like, I mean realfy 
fike the married life ! Ah, my friend ! matn- 
mony is quite a different thing from what your 
lovesick youdis and sighiiig girls take it to be ! 
Bttt marriage, we are told, i« appointed by 
Oody and I shall never quarrel with any of his 
I am ft hnaband of <dder standing 



than you, ftiKi snail give you My ideas of tlit 
conju^ state— >(eii^asMn/, you know I am n« 
Latinist, is not conjmgml derived firom jngum, ft 
yoke ?) Well, then, the scale of good-w&shtp 
I divide into ten parts. — Good-nature, four ; 
Good Sense, two; Wit, one; Personal Charms, 
viz. a sweet face, eloquent eyes, fine limbs, 
graceful carriage, (I would add a fine waist 
too. but that is so soon spoilt, you know) all 
these, one ; as for the other qinilities belonging 
to, or Httendiiig on, a wife, such as Fortune, 
Connexions, Education, (I mean education es« 
traordinary) Family Bloud, &c. divide the two 
remaining degrees among them as you please y 
only, remember that all these minor properties 
must be expressed by fractions, for there is not 
any one of them, in the aforesaid scale, entitled 
to the dignity of an integer. 

As fur the rest of my fancies and reveries—* 
how I lately met with Miss L B » 

the roost beautiful, elegant woman in tbe world 
— how I accompanied her and her father*! 
family fifteen mUes on their journey, out of 
pure devotion, to admire the loveliness of tbe 
works of God, in such an imequalled display 
of them — bow, in galloping home at night, 1 
made a ballad on her, of which these two stan* 
zas make a part— 

Thou, bonnie L— , art a queen. 
Thy subjects we before thee ; 

Thou, bonnie l^ , art divine. 

The hearts o* men adore thee. 

The very Deil he could na scoith 
Whatever wad belang tliee ! 

He*d look into thy bonnie face 
And say, ** I cauna wrang thse.** 

—behold all these things are written in the 
chronicles of my imagination, and shall be read 
by thee, my dear iriend, and by thy beloved 
spouse, my other dear friend, at a more con- 
venient season. 

Now, to thee, and to thv before-designed 
6o«om- companion, be given the precious things 
brought forth by the sun, and the precious 
things brought forth by tbe moon, and the 
benignest intiuence of the stars, and the living 
streams which flow from the fountains of life, 
and by the tree of life, for ever and ever! 
Amen ! 



No. CXXXIV. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

DumfritMy 2Mi September, 1792. 

I HAVE this moment, my dear madam, yours 
of tbe twenty-third. All your other kind ro> 
proaches, your news, &c. are out of my head 
when I read and think on Mrs H <— ^*s situ- 
ation. Good God ! a heart-wounded helpless 
young woman— in a strange, foreign land, and 
that land convulsed with every horror, that eft& 
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btrrow tbe human feelingt— >8ick — looking, 
k>nging for a comforter, Imt finding none — a 
nother't feelingt, too— but it is too much : be 
wbo wounded (be only can) may He beal !* 



I wish tbe farmer great joy of bit new ao- 

?uitition to bis family. 
cannot tay that I give him joy of bit life at 
a farmer. *Tit, at a farmer paying a dear, un. 
eontcionable rent, a emrted Ufil At to a laird 
JWrming hit own property; towing bit own 
com in hope ; and reaping it, in tpite of brittle 
weather, in gladnett ; knowing that none can 
tay unto him, '*what dost thou ?**— fattening 
bit herdt; shearing his tlockf, rejoicing at 
Chrittmat ; and begetting sons and daughters, 
until he be the venerated, grey- haired leader of 
a little tribe— 'tit a heavenly life ! but Devil 
tidce the life of reaping the fruitt that another 
must eat. 

Well, your kind withes will be gratified, at 
to teeing me when I make my Ayrthire vitit. 

I cannot leave Mrs B , until her nine 

months* race it run, which may perhaps be in 
three or fuur weekt. She, too, teemt deter- 
mined to make me tbe patriarchal leader of a 
band. However, if Heaven will be so obliging 
at let me have them on the proportion of three 
boyt to one girl, I thall be to much the more 
pleated. * I hope, if I am spared \v\X\i them, to 
ahow a tet of boys that will do honour to my 
cares and name ; but I am not equal to the 
task of rearing girls. Besides, I am too poor ; 
a girl should always have a fortune. Apropos, 
your little god-ton it thriving charmingly, but 
It a very devil. He, though two years younger, 
bat completely mattered his brother. Robert 
it indeed the mildest, gentlest creature I ever 
taw. He has a most surprising memory, and 
it quite the pride of hit schoolmaster. 

You know how readily we get into prattle 
iipon a subject dear to our heart : you can ex- 
cute iL uod blett you and yourt ! 



No. CXXXV. 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRriTEN ON THE 
DEATH OF MUS H , HEB DAUGHTER. 

I HAD been from home, and did not receive 
your letter until my return the other day. 
What thall I say to comfort you, my much, 
valued, much-amicted friend ! I can but grieve 
with you; contolation I have none to ofifer, 
except that which religion boldt out to the 
children of affliction--cAii&/rtfM of affliction /— 
bow just tbe exprettion ! and like every other 

* Thin n(nrh-lanienti>d lady wan prone to the sonth of 
Aanoa wiUi her infant son, where the died suou after. 



famOv, tbey bare matten among tbem whkk 
they bear, tee, and feel in a leriout, all-impor- 
tant manner, of which tbe world baa not, nor 
caret to have, any idea. The world lookt ia- 
differentiy on, makes tbe pitaing remark, tnd 
proceeds to the next novel occurrence. 

Alat, madam ! who would wish for Bitny 
yeart ! What it it but to drag existence until 
our joys gradually expire and leave ut in a 
night of mitery ; like tbe gloom which blots 
out the ttan one by one, from tbe face of 
night, and leavea ut, without a ray of comfort, 
in tbe bowling watte I 

I am interrupted, and mutt leave o£ Yoa 
thall toon bear from me again. 



Na CXXXVL 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Dum/rieM, 6th December, 1792. 

I SHALL be io Ayrthire, I think, next week ; 
and if at all possible, I shall certainly, niy 
mucb-esteemed friend, have tbe pleasure of 
visiting at Dunlop-house. 

Alat, madam ! how seldom do we meet in 
tbit world, that we have reaton to congratulate 
ourtelvet on accessions of happiness 1 I have 
not patted half tbe ordinary term of an old 
man*t life, and yet I scarcely look over the 
obituary of a newspaper, that I do not see 
some names that I have known, and which I, 
and other acquaintances, little thought to meet 
>%ith there to soon. Every other instance of 
the mortality of our kind, makes us ca^t an 
anxiout look into the drea^^ful abyss of uncer^ 
tainty, and thudder with apprebentiont for our 
own fate. But of how different an importance 
are the livet of different individualt ? Nay, of 
what importance it one period of tbe same life, 
more than another ? A few years ago, I could 
have lain down in the dust, " careless of the 
voice of the morning;** and now not a few, 
and these most helpless individuals, would, on 
losing me and my exertions, lose both their 
** staff' and shield.'* By the way, these helpless 
ones have lately got an addition, Mrs B. havT 
ing given me a fine girl since I wrote you. 
There it a charming passage in Tbomsonli 
Edward and EUaiMra* 

** The valiant, in Hmtelfi what can be suffer— 
Or what need be reganl bis $ingle woes ?** &c. 

As I am got in tbe way of quotations, I 
shall give you another from tbe same piece, 
peculiarly, alas! too peculiarly apposite, my 
dear madam, to your present frame of mind : 

*' Who so unworthy but may proudly deck him. 
With his fair-weather virtue, that exults 
Glnd o*er tbe summer main? the tempest comes. 
The rough winds rage aloud ; when from the 

helm 
This virtue shrinks* and in a comer liet^ 
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Lamentiiig — Hearens ! if privileged from trial, 
How cheap a thing were virtue !" 

^ I do not remember to have heard you men- 
tion! Thomson's dramas. I pick up favourite 
quotations, and store tbem in my mmd as ready 
armour, offensive, or defensive, amid the 
struggle of this turbulent existence. Of these 
is one, a very £ivourite one, from bis Alfred^ 

** Attach thee firmly to the virtuous deeds 
And offices of life; to life itself. 
With all its vain and transient joys, sit loose/' 

Probably I have quoted some of these to 
you formerly, as indeed when I write from the 
heart, I am apt to be guilty of such repetitions. 
The compass of the heart, in the musical style 
of expression, is much more bounded than that' 
of the imagination ; so the notes of the former 
are extremely apt to run into one another; but 
in return for the paucity of its compass, its few 
notes are much more sweet I must still give 
you another quotation, which I am almost sure 
I have given you before, but I cannot resist 
the temptation. The subject is religion- 
speaking of its importance to mankind, the 
author says, 

'*Tis this^ my friend, that streaks our morning 
bright,^' &C. as in p. 49. 

I see you are in for double postage, so I 
shall e*en scribble cut t'other sheet. We in 
this country here have many aiarnis of the 
reforming, or rather the republican spirit of 
your part of the kingdom. Indeed we are a 
good deal in commotion ourselves. Forme, 
1 am a placeman^ vou know ; a very humble one 
indeed. Heaven knows, but still so much so 
•a to gag me. What mv- private sentiments 
you will find out without an interpreter. 



I have taken up the subject in another view ; 
«id the other day, for a pretty actress's benefit- 
night, I wrote an address, which I will give 
you on the other page, called The Rights of 



THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

Ah Cecamnal Jddrett spoken by Miss Fohtb- 
HXLLS on her betiefii- night, 

Wbilv Europe's eye is fix*d on miffhty things, 
The fiite of empires and the fall of Kings, 
While Quacks of state must each produce his 

plan. 
And even children lisp the Rightn of Man « 
Amid this mighty fuss just let me mention, 
2'ke RighU ^ Woman merit some attention. 



First, in the sexes* Intermlx'd connexion. 
One sacred Right of Woman is protectioti. 
The tender flower that lifts its head, elate. 
Helpless, must fall before the blast of fate. 
Sunk to the earth, defaced its lovely form. 
Unless your shelter ward th* impending storm.— 

Our second Right's — but needless here is cau- 
tion, 
To keep tiiat right lnviolate*8 the fashion. 
Each man of sense has it so full before him. 
He'd die before he'd wrong it— 'lis ctecorum.^^ 
There was, indeed, in far less polish'd days, 
A time, when rough rude men hud naughty wave 
Would swagger, swear, get drunk, kick up a rioC, 
Nay, even Uius invade a lady's ouiet— 
Now, thank our stars! these Gothic times are 

fled: 
Now, well-bred men — and you are all well-bred-^ 
Most justly think (and we are much the gainers) 
Such conauct neither spirit, wit, nor manners.* 

For Right the third, our last, our best, our 
dearest. 
That right to fluttering female hearts the nearest. 
Which even the Rights of Kings in low prostra- 
tion 
Most humbly own — tis dear, dear admiration ! 
in that blest sphere alone we live and move ; 
There taste that life of life — immortal love- 
Smiles, glances, sighs, tears, fits, flirtations, aini^ 
'Gainst such an hot»t what flint j savage dares — 
When awful Beauty joins with all her charms. 
Who is so rash as nse in rebel arms ? 

But truce with kings, and truce with constitu- 
tions, 
With bloody armaments and revolutions; 
Let majesty your first attention summon. 
Ah I ca ira / the Majxstv op Womak ! 

I shall have the honour of receiving your 
criticisms in person at Dunlop. 



No. CXXXVII. 



TO MISS B 



^ OF YORK. 



MADAM, 2 1 8t March, 1 793. 

Among many things for which I envy those 
hale, long-lived old fellows before the flood, is 
this in particular, that when they met with any 
body after their own heart, they had a charm- 
ing long prospect of many, many happy meet* 
ings with them in after- life. 

Now, in this short, stormy winter day of our 
fleeting existence, when you now and then, in 
the Chapter of Accidents, meet an individual 
whose acquaintance is a real acquisition, there 
are all the probabilities against you, that you 
shall never meet with that valued character 
more. On the other hand, brief as the miser* 
able being is, it is none of the least of the 
miseries belonging to it, that if there is any 
miscreant whom you bate, or creature whom 



• Ironical sUoiion to the satomsUa of the Caltdmtiam 
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^ou demise, che ill run of the ehtncet shall be 
to agaiust you, tliat in the overtakings, turn- 
ingi, and jottJiiigs of life, pop, at sonie unlucky 
corner, eternally comes the wretch upon you, 
and will not allow your indignation or contempt 
• moment's repose. As I am a sturdy believer 
in the powers of darkness, I take those to be 
the doin^ of that old author of mischief, the 
devil. It is well known that he has some 
kind of short- hand way of taking down our 
thoughts, and I make no doubt that he is per- 
fectly acquainted with my sentiments respect- 
ing Miss B ; how much I admired her 
abUities and valued her worth, and how very 
fortunate I thought myself in her acquaintance. 
For this last reu^on, my dear madam, I must 
entertain no hopes of the very great pleasure 
of meeting with you again. 

Miss H tells me that she is sending a 

packet to you, and I beg leave to send you the 
inclosed sonnet, though to tell you the real 
truth, the sonnet is a mere pretence, that I may 
have the opportunity of declaring with how 
much respectful esteem I have the honour to 
be, &c. 



No. CXXXVIII. 
TO MISS C 



MADAM, Attgtttt, 1793. 

Some rather unlooked-for accidents have pre- 
vented my doing myself the honour of a second 
visit to Arbieglaiid, as I was so hospitably 
invited, and so positively meant to have done. 
—However, I still hope to have that pleasure 
before the busy months of harvest begin. 

I inclose you two of my late pieces, as some 
kind return for the pleasure I have received in 
perusing a certain MS. volume of poems in 
the possession of Captain Riddel. To repay 
one with an old 8ong, is a proverb, whose force 
you, madam, I know will not allow. What is 
said of illustrious descent is, I believe, equally 
true of a talent for poetry ; none ever despised 
it who had pretensions to it. The fates and 
characters of the rhyming tribe often employ 
my thoughts when I am disposed to be mehin- 
choly. There ia not, among all the martyro- 
logiei that ever were penned, so rueful a 
narrative as the lives of the poets.— In the 
comparative view of wretches, the criterion is 
not what they are doomed to suffer, but how 
they are formed to beac Take a being of our 
kind, give him a atrooger imagination and a 
more iklicate sensibility, which between them 
will ever engender a more ungovernable set of 
passions than are the usual lot of man ; implaat 
in him an iiresistible impulse to some idle 
Tagary, such as, arranging wild flowers in 
fimtaatical nosegays, tracing the grasshopper to 
his haunt by his chirping song, watching the 
friski of the little minnows in the sunnj popl, 
or hunting after the intrigues of butterflies— « 



short, send him adrift after some pursuit which 
shall eternally mislead him from the path of 
lucre, and yet curse him with a keener relish 
than any man living, for the pleaauree that locre 
can purchase ; lastly, fill up the measure of his 
woes by bestowing on him a spuming sense of 
his own dignity, and you have created a wigbt 
neariy as miserable as a poet. To you, madsm, 
I need not recount the Uiiry pleasures the mnse 
bestows to counterbalance this catalogue of 
evils. Bewitching poetry is like bewitdiing 
woman ; she has in all ages been accused of 
misleading mankind from the counsels of wis- 
dom and the paths of prudence, involving them 
in difficulties, baiting them with poverty, 
branding them with infiuny, and plunging theto 
in the whirling vortex of ruin ; T<*t where is 
the man but must own that all happiness on 
earth is not worthy the name— i:bat even tbe 
holy hermit's solitary prospect of paradisaical 
bliss is but the glitter of a northern sua, rising 
over a frozen region, compared with the msnj 
pleasures, the nameleiM raptures that we owe 
to the lovely Queen of the heart of Man ! 



No. CXXXIX. 
TO JOHN M'MURDO, ESQ. 

8IB, December, 1793. 

It is said that we take the greatest liberties 
with our greatest friends, and I pay myself a 
very high compliment in the manner in wbieh 
I am going to apply the remark. I have owed 
you money longer than ever I owed it to any 
man. — Here is Ker's account, and here are six 
guineas ; and now, I don't owe a shilling to 
man-^or woman either. But for these damned 
dirty, dog's ear'd little pages,* I had done my- 
self the honour to have waited on you long ago. 
Independent of the obligations your hospitality 
has laid me under, the consciousness of your 
superiority in the rank of man and gentieman, 
of itself was fully as much as I oould ever 
make head against; but to owe you aoasy 
too, was more than I oould faee. 

I think I once mentioned something of i 
collection of Scotch songs I have for aone 
years been making : I send you a perusal of 
what I have got together. I could not con- 
venientiy spare them above five or six days, 
and five or six glances of them will probaoly 
more than suffice you. A very few of them 
are my own. When yoii are tired of theoDi 
please leave them with Mr Clint, of the Kingli 
Arms. There is not another copy, of the eu- 
lection in the world ; and I shall be sorry that 
any unfortunate negligence should derive llf 
of what has cost me a good deal of pama* 



• Scottish bank. 
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No. CXL. 



TO MRS R- 



'A8 TO BESPEAK A PLAY ONI KVEMING AT 
THE DUMFRIES TUEATBS. 

thinking to send my Address to some 
ical publication, but it has not got your 
>n, 80 pray look over it. 
to the Tuesday*8 play, let me beg of you, 
ar madam, let me beg of you to give us, 
Wonder, a Woman keeps a Secret; to 
please add, The Svoiled ChUd—yoM will 
ol^ige me by so doing. 
, what an enviable creature you are! 
now, this cursed gloomy blue.devil cUy, 
e going to a party of choice spirits-" 

^* To play the shapes 
He fancy, and incessant form 
rapid pictures, that assembled train 
;t ideas, never join*d before, 
) Ihrely tw< excites to gay surprise; 
ly, painting humour, crave himself, 
aughter forth, deep-shaking every nerve." 

; as you rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
io remember to weep with them that 
and pity your melancholy friend. 



No. CXLL 
TO A LADY. 

31 PAVOUB OF A PLAYEE'S BSKEFTT. 
>AM, 

v«re so very good as to promise me to 
r my friend with your presence on l^is 
t-night That night is fixed for Friday 
the play a most interesting one ! 77i« 
> he^ Him. I have the pleasure to know 
-• well. His merit as ao actor is gener. 
:knowledged. He has genius and worth 
would do honour to patronage : be is a 
ind modest man; claims which, from 
rery alence, have the more forcible power 
3 generous heart. Alas, for pity 1 that, 
lihe indolence of those who have the good 
of this life in tlieir gift, too often does 
i4ronted importunity snatch that boon, 
ffhtful due of retiring, humble, want ! 
fthe qualities we assign to the author 
xactor of Nature, by far the most enyia- 
-«to be able ** To wipe away all tears 
iQ eyes.** O what insignificant, sordid 
lies are they, however chance may have 

I them with wealth, who 00 to their 
I, to their magnificent mausSMumt, with 
' the consciousness of having made one 
lonest heart happy ! 

I I crave your psffdon, madam ; I came 
If not to preach. 



Na CXLIL 



EXTRACT OF A LETTER 



TO MR 



1794. 



I AM extremely obliged to you for your kind 
mention of my interests, in a letter which Mr 

S showed me. At present, my situation 

in life must be m a great measure stationary, 
at least for two or three years. The statement 
is I his — I am on the supervisor's list ; and as 
we come on there by precedency, in two or 
three years I shall be at the bead of that list, 
and be appointed of course — ^then a Friend 
might be of service to me in getting me into a 
pk^ of the kingdom which I would like. A 
supervisor's income varies from about a hun- 
dred and twenty, to two hundred a-year ; bat 
the business is an incessant drudgery, and 
would be nearly a complete bar to evenr species 
of literary pursuit. The moment I am 1^ 
pointed supervisor in the common routine, I 
may be nominated on the collector's list ; and 
this is always a business purely, of political 
patronage. A ooUectorship varies much, (rem 
better than two hundred a^year to near a thou* 
sand. They also come forward by precedency 
on the list, and have, besides a handsome in- 
come, a life of complete leisure. A life of 
literary leisure, with a decent competence, is 
the summit of my wishes. It would be the 
prudish affectation of nlly pride in me, to say 
that I do not need or would not be indebted to 
a political friend ; 9t the same time, sir, I by 
no means lay my afifairs before you tbus, to 
book my dependent situation on your benevo- 
lence. If, Uk my progress of life, an opening 
should occur where the good offices of a gen- 
tleman of your public character and politioal 
consequence might brin^ me forward, I will 
petition your goodness with the same frankness 
and sincerity as I now do myself the honour 
to subscribe myself, &c. 



No. GXLIIL 
TO MRS 



DEAR MADAM, 

I MEANT to have called on you yesternight, but 
as I edged up to your box-door, the first obiecit 
which greeted my view, was one of those lob- 
ster-coated puppies, sitting like another dragout 
guarding the Hesperian fruit. On the eoodi« 
tions aiid capitulations you so obligingly offer, 
I shall certainly make my weather-beatea 
rustic phias a part of your box-fumiture on 
Tuesday, when we may anange the businest 
of th« viaiL 
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Among Um profusion of idle compliments 
wbicb inudious rruft, or unmeaning toUr iiicet- 
Mntiy offers at yuur shrine — • shrine, bow far 
exalted above sucb adoration — permit me, were 
it but for rarity's sake, to pay you the honest 
tribute of a warm heart, and an independent 
mind ; and to assure yuu« that I am, thou most 
amiable, and most accomplished of thy sex, 
with the most respectful esteem, and fenrent 
regard, thine, &c 



No. CXLIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

I WILL wait on you, my erer-Yalued friend, but 
whether in the morning I am not sure. Sun- 
day closes a period of our curst revenue busi- 
ness, and may probably keep me employed 
with my pen until noon. Fine employment 
for a poet's pen ! There is a species of the 
human genus that I call the gu^horte eUut: 
what enviable dogs they are. Round, and 
round, and round they go, — Mundell's ox that 
drives his cotton mill, is their exact prototype 
—without an idea or a wish beyond their cir- 
cle : fat, sleek, stupid, patient, quiet, and con- 
tented; while here I sit, altogether Novem- 
berish, a d-~— melange of netfulness and 
melancholy ; not enough of the one to rouse 
me to passion, nor of the other to repose me 
in torpor; my soul flouncing and fluttering 
round her tenement, like a wud finch, caught 
amid the horrors of winter, and newly thrust 
into a cage. Well, I am persuaded that it was 
of me the Hebrew sage prophesied, when he 
foretold — ** And behold, on whatsoever this 
nan doth set his heart, it shall not prosper !** 
If my resentment is awakened, it is sure to be 
where it dare not squeak i and if— 



Pray that wisdom and bliss be more frequent 
visitors of 

R. B. 



No. CXLV. 
TO THE SAME. 
I BAVE this moment got the song from S- 



and J am sorry to see that he has spoilt it a 
good deal. It shall be a lesson to me how I 
lend him any thing again. 

I have sent you Werter, truly happy to have 
any the smallest opportunity of obliging you. 

'Tis true, madam, I saw you once since I 

was at W ; and th^t once froze the very 

life-blood of my heart. Your reception of me 
was such, that a wretch meeting the eye of his 
judg^ about to proaoonce s^tence of death 



on him, could ooly have envied my feelijigi 
and situation. Bol I hate the theme, and 
never more shall write or speak on it. 

One thing I shall prmidly say, that I can 
pay Mrs ^-^^ a higher tribute of esteem, and 
appreciate her amiaMe worth more truly, tfaui 
any mad whom I have aeen appsvach her. 



No. CXLVL 

TO THE SAME. 

I HATS ofken told yoo, mj dew friend, flat 
you had a spice of caprice in jour eompo^tiaB, 
and you have as often disavowed it, even per- 
haps while your opinions were, at the momest, 
irrefragably proving it. Could mqf tkmg ^ 
trange me from a friend such as you ?— No ! 
To-morrow I shall have the honour of waitiog 
on you. 

FareweU, thou first of firiends, and Bcoit 
accomplished of women ; even with all tky 
little oprices ! 



No. CXLVIL 
TO THE SAME. 

MAOAl^ 

I EETCTEN your eommon -place book. I bsfc 
perused it with much pleasure, and would bare 
continued my criticisms, but as it seems the 
critic has forfeited your esteem. Ids strictures 
must lose their value. 

If it is true that <* offences come only from 
the heart,** before you 1 am guiltless, lu 
admire, esteem, and prise you, as the nO!>t 
accomplished of Htmien. and the first of friends 
— if these are crimes, I am the most offending 
thing alive. 

In a face where I used to meet the kind 
complacency of friendly confidence, mow to 
find cold nc^ect, and contemptuous aoom— is 
a wrench thist m^ heart can ill bear. It is, 
however, some kind of miserable good ludc, 
that while tU-haut-enMu rigour may depress 
an unoffending wretch to the ground, it has s 
tendency to rouse a stubborn something in hh 
bosom, which, though it cannot heal the 
wounds of his soul, is at least an opiate to 
blunt their poignancy. 

With the profoundest respect for your abili- 
ties; the most sincere esteem, and aideot 
regard for your gentle heart and amiable man- 
ners; and the most fervent wish and prayer 
for your welfive, peace, and bUss, I have the 
honour to be, madam, your moat defofeed hum- 
ble servant. 



LETTER& 
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No. CXLVIIL 

TO JOHN SYME, ESQ. 

know that among other high dignities, 
ave the honour to be my supreme court 
tical judicature, from which there is no 
.1. I inclose you a song which I com- 
[ since I saw you, and I am going to give 
the history of it. Do you know that 
g much that I admire in the characters 
lanners of those great folks whom I have 
:he honour to call my acquaintances, the 
— family, there is nothing charms me 

than Mr O's unconcealable attachment 
it incomparable woman. Did you ever, 
ear Syme, meet with a man who owed 
to the Divine Giver of all good things 
Mr O. ? A fine fortune*, a pleasing 
or ; self-evident amiable dispositions, and 
^nious upright mind, and that informed 
Duch beyond the usual run of young fel- 
9f his rank and fortune ; and to all this, 
A woman !— but of her I shall say nothing 

in despair of saying any thing adequate : 
' song, J have endeavoured to do justice 
at would be his feelings on seeing, in the 

I have drawn, the habitation of his Lucy, 
am a good deal pleased with my perform- 

I in my first fervour thought of sending 

Mrs O^— , but on second thoughts, 
ps what I offer as the honest incense of 
ne respect, might, from the wellJcnown 
■ter of povert]^ and poetry, be construed 
ome modification or other of that servility 
. my soul abhors.* 



No. CXLIX. 
TO MISS 



OAUf 

iNO short of a kind of absolute necessity 
have made me trouble you with this let- 
£xcept my ardent and just esteem for 
traise, taste, and worth, every sentiment 
1^ in my breast, as 1 put pen to paper to 
m painful. The scenes I have past with 
riend of my soul, and his amiable con- 
ns ! The wraich at my heart to think 
fi is gone, for ever gone from me, never 
to meet in the wvideriugs of a weary 
j and the cutting reflection of all, that I 
nott uufortunatehr, though most unde- 
tly, lost the confidence of that soul of 
, ere it took iu flight ! 
esOi madam, are sensations of no ordinary 
»h. — However, you, also, may be offended 
tome i mpu ted improprieties of mine ; sen- 



is looff inclosed was the one beginning with 
^ O waftjs wha^ in yon town.*' 



sibility you know I possets, and sincerity none 
will deny me. 

To oppose those prejudices which hsve been 
raised against me, is not the business of th|s 
letter. Indeed it is a warfare I know not how 
to wage. The powers of positive vice I can 
in some degree calculate, and against direct 
malevolence I can be on my guard ; but who 
can estimate the fatuity of giddy caprice, or 
ward off the unthinking mischief of precipitate 
folly? 

1 have -a favour to request of you, madam, 

and of your sister Mrs , through your 

means. You know, that, at the wish ot my 
late friend, I made a collection of all my trifles 
in verse which I had ever written. They are 
many of them local, some of them puerile, and 
silly, and all of them unfit for the public eye< 
As I have some little fame at stake, a fame 
that I trust may live, when the hate of those 
who ** >%'atch for my halting," and the contume- 
lious sneer of those whom accident has made 
my superiors, will, with themselves, be gone 
to the regions of oblivion ; I am uneagy now 
for the fate of those manuscripts. — Will Mrs 
— • have the goodness to destroy them, or 
return them to me ? As a pledge of friendship 
they were bestowed ; and that circumstance, 
indeed, was all their merit. Most unhappily 
for me, that merit they no longer possess, and 

I hope that Mrs *s goodness, which I well 

know, and ever will revere, will not refuse this 
favour to a man whom she once held in some 
degree of estimation. 

With the sincerest esteem I have the hoiw 
our to be, madam, &c 



No. CL. 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 

25th February, 1794. 

Canst thou minister to a mind diseased? 
Canst thou speak peace and rest to a soul 
tossed on a sea of troubles, without one 
friendlv star to guide her course, and dreading 
that the next surge may overwhelm her? 
Canst thou give to a frame, tremblingly alive 
to the tortures of suspense, the stability and 
hardihood of the rock that braves the blast ? 
If thou canst not do the least of these, whj 
wouldst thou disturb me in my miserieib with 
thy inquiries after me ? 



For these two months I have not been able to 
lift a pen. My constitution and frame were, 
ab origine, blasted with a deep incurable taint 
of hypochondria, which poisons my existence. 
Of late a number of domestic vexations, and 
some pecuniary share in the ruin of these 1 
times ; losses which, though trifling, were yet 
what I could ill bear, have so irritated me, 

F 



( 



BURNS* WOEKS. 



that my fipdangi at times oould ooIt be envied 
br e reprobate spirit listening to ibe sentence 
that dooms it to perdition. 

Are you deep in the langusge- of consola- 
tion ? I have cxbausred i:i reflection every 
topic of coOifoiL A heart at ta§e would have 
heen charmed with my sentiments and rva«oiu 
ings ; but as to myself, I was like Judas Isca- 
riot preaching the go^P^l > be might melt and 
Bould the hearts of those ariuiid hia, but bia 
own kept 'ts native incorrigibility. 

Still there are two great pillHTS that bear us 
' up, amid the wreck of misfortune and misery. 
. The ON£ is composed of the different modifi- 
cations of a certain noble, stubborn something 
in man, known by the nsmes of courage, forti- 
tude, magnanimity. The othke is made up 
' of those feelings and sentiments, which, how- 
ever the aoeptle may deny them, or the enthu- 
iiast disfigure them, are yet, I am convinced, 
original and component parts of the human 
sou] *, those stnses of ih* mind, if I may^ be 
allowed the expression, which connect us with, 
and link us to, those awful obscure realities— 
an all-powerful and equally beneficent God; 
and a world to come, beyond death and the 
grave. The first gives the nerve of combat, 
while a ray of hope lieams on the field ; — the 
last pours the balm of comfort into the wounds 
which time can never cure. 

I do not remember, my dear Cunningham, 
that you and I ever talked on tlie subject of 
religion at all. I know some who laugh at it, 
as the trick of the crafty few, to lead the 
nndiscerning many; or at most as an uncertain 
obscurity, which maiikiiid can never know any 
thing of, and with which they are fools if tbfv 
give themselves much to do. Nor would I 
quarrel with a man for bis irreligion, any more 
than I would for his want of a musical ear. I 
would regret that he was shut out from what, 
to me and to others were such superlative 
sources of enjoyment It is in this point of 
view, and for this reason, that I will deeply 
imbue the mind of every child of mine witn 
religion. If my son should happen to be a 
man of feeline, sentiment, and taste, I shall 
thus add largelv to his enjoyments. Let me 
fitter myself that this sweet little fellow who 
U just now running about my desk, will be a 
man of a melting, ardent, glowing heart ; and 
M imagination, delighted with the painter, and 
japt with the poet. Let me figiure him, wan- 
ilerin^ out in a sweet evening^ to inhale the 
Wmy gales, and enjoy the growing luxuriance 
of the spring ; himself the while in the bloom- 
ing youth of life. He looks -abroad on all 
nature, and through nature up to nature's God. 
His soul, by swift, deUghting degrees, is wrapt 
^ibove this sublunary sphere, until be can be 
hilent no longer, and bursts out into the glori- 
ous enthusiasm of Thomson. — 

t* These, as they change, Ah&Sehty Father, these 
• AGS but the varied God.— -Tne mUiBg ysar. 
IsfuU^ifthM.'* 



And so on, in an the spirit and ardoor of tint 
charming hymn. 

These are no ideal pleasnres ; they sre ml 
delights, and I aak what of the delights among 
the sons of men are superior, not to say, equil 
to them ? And they have this predoiu. nit 
addition, that conscious virtue stamps tlMi 
for her own ; and lays bold on them to hmg. 
herself into the presence of a vritneKing^ jadf- 
if ig, and approving God. 



No. CLL 
TO 



■urroos hhuelf to b£ wnrmfo ntm m 

DEAD TO TUB UVOrO. 
MADAl^ 

I DARi say this is the first episde yon ever 
received from this nether world. I write yoo 
from the regions of Hell, amid the horron of I 
the damned. The time and manner of siy 
leaving your earth I do not exaetlv know; sb 
I took my departure in the beat of a fever of 
intoxication, contracted at voor too hoapiti^ 
mansion ; but on my arrival here, I was fisr^ 
tried and sentenced to endnre the pwgatoriil 
tortures of this infernal confine, for the spsce 
of ninety-nine yeara, eleven months, sod 
twenty-nine days ; and aU on aecoont of the | 
impropriety of my oondnct yesternight nadtr 
your roof. Here am I, laid on a bed of pitiksi 
furze, with m;^ aching head r ccKw s d on a pilr 
low of ever-piercing thorn, mfaile nn iafsrasl 
tormentor, wrinklefd, and old, and cruel, bit 
name, I think, is RecoUection, with a whip oi 
scorpions, forbids peace or rest to approach 
me, and keeps anguish etenially awake. Stilli 
madam, if I could in anv measure be reinstated 
in the good opinion of roe fiur circle whom my 
conduct last night so much injured. I think il 
would be an alleviation to my torments. For 
this reason I trouble you with this letter. To 
the men of the company I wBl.make no wfi^ 
lo^y.— >Your husband, who insisted on ny 
dnnking more than I chose, has no right to 
blame me ; and the other gentleooen were psr- 
tskers of my guilt. Bnt to you, madam, I 
have much to apologize. Your good opiidoa 
I vidued as one of the greatest acquisitions I 
had made on earth, and I was truly a beast to 
forfeit it. There was a Miss I— ^— too, a 
woman of fine senae, gentle and unassuming 
manners-^o make^ on my part, a miserable 
d— d wretch's best apology to her. A Mrs 

G , a charming woman, did me the honour 

to be prejudiced in my fiivour ; tbia makes-me 
hope that I have not outraged her beyond all 
forgiveness. — To all the other. ladiea pleasa 
present my humblest contrition for my conduct 
and my petition for their gracious pardon. O 
all ye powers of decency and decorum t whts- 
per to thera.lhnfe my erxon^ tivwgb great, were 



iwrekmtary-tWt mi 
ril«st of betstft— tkftt it 
jo be brutal to mny 
voman, when in my 
vkh me— bttt— 



■SBBeSa w< 



is the 
noC in my niitttre 
to be rude to a 
ispoMibk 



LCTTSR8. 

pcffiencet • itagnation of timt fsom the epideu 
roical eomplaiut of the ooultry, want •f cotk 
I naentioo our theatre merely to lug in an ocb. 
casional Addr§u, which I wrote ior the benefit- 
night of one oH the actcestesy and which it at 
ibUows :— 



Begrel! Bemorse! Shame! ye three hell- 
botinda that ever dog my ttepa and bay at my 
heels, »pare me ! spare we ! 

Forgive the offence^ and pity the perdition 
of, madam, your humble slave. 



No. CLIL 
TO MRS DUNLOP. 

MY DEA& vaiEND, 15^ December, 1795. 

Afl I am in a eamplete Decemberish humour, 
eicMNnjr, sullen, stupid, as even the deity of 
DvUiess herself could wish, I shall not drawl 
out a heavy letter with a number of heavier 
apohigies, for my late silence. Oaly one I 
aball mentioii, because I know you will sym- 
pathiae in it : these four months, a sweet little 
gid, ny youngest chHd, has been so ill, that 
every My, a week or leas threatened to termi- 
pate her existence. There had nuich need be 
•MMV pleasures annexed to the states of has- 
hmi and father, for God knows, they have 
■any peeoliar cares. I cannot describe to you 
fkt anxious^ sleepless bouts these ties fre- 
qtntly give me. I see a train of helpless 
little foUES.; me and my exertions all their 
stagr; and on what a brittle thread does the 
life of man hang! If I am nipt off at the 
command of fiite; even in all the vigour of 
manhood as I am, such things happen every 
day^-gradoua Grod ! what Hvuld faNecome of 
my little flock ! 'Tis here that I envy your 
peeple of fortune.— -A father on his death-bed, 
taking an tverlaatiQg leave of hia chiUken, has 
iadeed woe enough; but the man of competent 
fortune leafct hit sona and daughters indcpen- 
dtsogr and friends; while I— but I shall run 
ditHueied if I think any hmger on the sul^eet ! 
. To leave talking of the matter so gravely, I 
ihaU ting with the aid Scott balkd— 



w O tint I had ne*er been married, 
I would never had nae care ; 

Kow l*ve gotten wifiB and bairns, 
They cry, crowdle^ evermalr. 

C^wdie! ance; crowdie! twice; 

Growdle ! three times fn a iay : 
An ye emwdie eny mair, 

Ye*ll crowdie a' my meal away.'*- 



Vecember 24M. 

We have had a brilliant theatre here, this 
only, at all other business has, it ex- 



ADDRES& 

Spoken hy Miss Fontknkllb on her benefU-ni^, 
Dec, 4, 1795, at the Theatre, Duntfneu 

Still anxious to secure your partial favour. 
And net lees anxious, sure, this night than ever, 
A Prologue, Kpiloeue, or some such matter, 
Twould vamp my bil), said 1, if nothing better; 
So, sou^t a roet, roofed near the skies. 
Told him, I came to feast my curious eyes ; 
Said, nolhiiig like his works was ever printed ; 
And last, my prologue- business slily hmtcM!. — 
''Ma'am, let me tell you,** quoth my 'man of 

rhymes : 
** I know your bent— these are no laughing times: 
Can you— but Miss, I own 1 have my fears, 
Dissolve in pause—and sentimental tears— 
Witk laden siffhs. and solemn roumied sentenot. 
Bouse from his sluggish slumbers fell Repent 

ance; 
Paint Vengeance as he takes his horrid stand 
Waving on high the desolating brand. 
Calling the storms to bear him o'er a guilty land !* 

I could no more— askance the creature eyefng, 
DVe think, said I, this face was made forcrving? 
1*11 laugh, that's por— nay, more, the world shall 

know it; 
And so, your servant— gloousy Master Poet. 

Firm as my creed, sirs, *(is my fInrA keBely 
That Misery's another word for Grief: 
1 also think— so may 1 be a brkfe ! 
That so much laughter, so much li£B enjoy*d*«- 

Thou man of crazy care and ceaseless sigh. 
Still under bleak misfortune's blasting ejre ; 
Doom'd to that sorest task of man alive — 
To make three guineas do the work of five : 
Laugh in Msftirtune's face— the beldam wHeh! 
Say, you*n be merry, though you can*t be fidi. 

Thou other man of care, the wretch in lovt^ 
Who long with jiltish arts and aim hast strove; ' 
Measur'st in dasperate thought— a ropo-4hf 

neck— > 
Or, where the beetling cliff 0*erhangs the deep^ ' 
Poorest to meditate the healing leap : 
Would'st thou be cured, thou silly, moping eU^ 
Laugh at her follies— langh e'en at th>-selr: 
Learn to despise those frowns now so terrifle, 
And love a kimier— that^ your grand specMe,— 

To sum up all, be merry, I advise i 
And as we're merry, asay wo still be wise^— . 



25tA, Christmas Mormnff. 
This, my maeh-loved friend, io a morning of 
wishes : accept mine-»80 Heaven hear me at- 
they are sincere! that blessings may attend 
your Utfrn, mad stiBiatiDO know yeu not I Jbi 



«4 



BUANS' WORKS. 



the chinning- words of mj fmrourite luthor, 
Tk€ Mam of Feetiitg, •* May the great spirit 
bear up the wri^rhc of thy grmy hairs ; and 
Mont tne arrow that britigs them n^tt !** 

Now that J talk of authors, huw do yon 
like Cowper ? i* not the Task a glorious poem ? 
The religion (4 tlie Tank, bating a lew scraps 
of Calvinisric <.'i\inity, is the religion of God 
and Nature : the religion that exalts, that en- 
Wbles man. Were not you to send me yoor 
Zeiuco in return for mine ? Tell me how yon 
like my marks and notes through the book. I 
.would not give a farthing tor a book, unless I 
were at liberty to blot it with my criticisms. 

I have lately collected, for a friend's ptruval, 
all my letters; I mean those which I first 
sketched, in a rou(?h draught, and afterwards 
wrote out fair. On looking over some old 
inuRty papers, which from time to time I had 
oarei'Iled by, as trash that were scarce worth 
.reserving, and which yer, at the same time, I 
lid not rnre to destroy, I discovered many of 
hose rude sketches, and have written, and am 
xrriting them out, in a bound MS. for my 
friend's library. As I wrote alwa)*s to you 
the rh'ipsody of the moment, 1 cannot find a 
single SCI (ill to you, except one, about the 
eomnuM. cement of our acquaintance. If there 
were any possible conveyance, I would send 
jrou a perusal of my book. 



No. CLIIL 
TO MRS DUNLOP, IN LONDON. 

Dumfries, 20th December, 1795. 
J HAVE been prodigiously disappointed in this 
London journey of yours. In the first place, 
when your last to me reached Dumfries, I was 
in the country, and did not return until too 
late to answer your letter ; in the next place, 
I thought you would certainly take this route ; 
and now I know not what is become of you, 
or whether this may reach you at alL God 
giant that it may find you and yours in pros- 
pering health and good spirits. Do let me 
hear from you the soonest possible. 

As I hope to get a frank from my fKend 
Captain Miller, I shall, everj leisure hour, 
take up the pen, and gossip away whatever 
ebmes first, prose or poesy, sermon or song. 
In this last article, I have abounded of late. 
I have often mentioned to you a superb publi- 
cation of Scottish songs which is making its 
appearance in your great metropolis, and where 
I have the honour to preside over the Scottish 
verse, as no less a personage than Peter Pin- 
dar does over the English. I wrote the fol- 
lowing for a favourite air. . 



December, 29. 
^SiNGB I begap this letter I have been appointed 



to act in the oipadty of sopenrisor here, and I 
assure you, what wtth the load of business, sad 
what with that htisiness being new to me, I 
could scarcely have command^ ten minutes to 
have spoken to you, had you been in town, 
much less to have written you an epistle. 
This appointment is only temporary, and dur- 
ing the illness of the present incumbent ; bat 
1 look furn-ard to an eariy period when I sbsU 
be appointed in full form: a cunsummatioii 
devoutly to be wished! My political aoi 
seem to be foigiven me. 



This is the season (New-jrear^-dayisnowmy 
date) of wishing ! and mine are most fervently 
olfered up for you! May life to you be a 
positive blessing while it lasts, for your own 
sake ; and that it may yet be greatly prolonged, 
is my wish for my o\%-n sake, and for the sake 
of the rest of your friends ! What a transient 
business is lite ! Very lately I was a boy; 
but t'other day I was a )Oung man ; and I 
already begin to feel the rigid fibre and stiffen- 
ing joints of old age coming tast o'er my frame. 
Witii all my follies of youth, and, I fear, a tevr 
vices of manhood, still I congratuUie myself 
on having had, in earlv days, religion strongly 
impressed on my mind. I have nothing to say 
to any one as to which sect he belongs to, oi 
what creed he believes ; but I look on the mai. 
who is firmly persuaded of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, superintending and directing eveiy 
circumstance that can happen in his lot—I 
felicitate such a man as having a sdiid founda- 
tion for his mental enjoyment ; a firm prop 
and sure stay, in the hour of difficulty, trouble, 
and distress ; and a never- failing anchor oi 
hope, when he looks beyond the grave. 



January, 12. 
You will have seen our worthy and ingenious 
friend, the Doctor, long ere this. I hope be 
is well, and beg to be remembered to him. I 
have just been reading over again, I dare say 
for the hundred and fiftieth time, his View (f 
Society and Manners / and still I read it vritb 
delight. His humour is perfectly original— it 
is neither the humour of Addison, nor Swift, 
nor Sterne, nor of any body but Dr Moore. 
By the bye, you have deprived me of Zeiuco: 
remember that, when you are disposed to rake 
U}) the sins 6( my neglect from among the ashes 
of laziness. 

He has paid me a pretty compliment^ by 
quoting me in his last publication.* 



* Edward. 



LETTERS. 
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No. CLIV. 
f O MRS 



SO^A January ^ 1796. 

*roT express my gratitude to you for 
^ me a longer |)eruMiI of Anachar^u. 
, I never met with a book (hat bewitched 
nucb ; and I, as a member of the library, 
rarmly feel the obligation you have laid 
ler. Indeed to me the obligation is 
>r than to any other individual of our 

; as Ahacharsis is an indispensable de- 
nm to a son ot the muses. 

health you wished me in your morning's 
(, I think, tlown from me for ever. I 
ot been able to leave my Ited to-dny till 
in hour ago. These wickedly ouluckv 
sements I lent ( I did wrong) to a friend, 
im ill able to go in quest of him. 

muses have not quite forsaken me. 
Jlowing detached stanzas I intend to in- 
ve in some disastrous tale of a shepherd 



No. CLVL 
TO MRS R — 



No. CLV. 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

3\si January^ 1796. 
: many months you have been two pack- 
my debt— what sin of ignorance I have 
tted against so highly valued a friend I 
erly at a loss to guess. Alas ! madam, 
I afford at this time, to be deprived of 
the small remnant of my pleasures. I 
itely drunk deep of the cup of afiliction. 
atumn robbed me of my only daugtiter 
rling child, and that at a distance too, 
rapidlv, as to put it out of my power to 
3 last auties to her. I had scarcely be- 
recover from that shock, when I became 
the victim of a most severe rheumatic 
and long the die spun doubtful*, until 
nany weeks of a sick.bed, it seems to 
onied up life, and I am beginning to 
kcross my room, and once indeed have 
efore my own door in the street. 

pleasure fascinates the mental sight, 
3tion purifies the visual ray, 
n hails (he drear, the untried night, 
shuts, for ever shuts ! life's doubtful day. 



WHO HAD DE8TEED HIM TO GO TO THE STRTH* 
DAY ASSEMBLY ON THAT DAY TO SHOW Hit 
LOYALTY. 

^th June, 1796. 

I AM in such miserable health a^i to be utterly 
incapable of showing my lt»yalry in any way. 
Hacked as lam with rheumatisms, I meet every 
frfce with a greeting like that of Bal^k to 
Balaam — *^ Come cur>e me Jacob ; and come 
defy me Israel !** So say I — Come curse me 
that east wind ; and come, defy me tiie north ! 
Would you have me, in t>uch circumstances, to 
copy you out a love song ? 



I may perhaps see you on Saturday, but I 
will not be at the ball. — Why should 1 ? " wan 
delights not me, nor woman either !'* Can you 
supply me with the song, Let us all he unhappy 
together t — do if you can, and oblige le pauvre 
muerable R. B. 



No. CLVIL 
TO MR CUNNINGHAM. 
Brow, Sea-bathing Quartern, 1th July, 1796. 

MY DEAR CUNNINGHAM, 

I RECEIVED yours here this moment, and am 
indeed highly tiattered with the approbation of 
the literary circle you mention ; a liteniiy cir- 
cle inferior to none in the two kiiigdi ins. 
Alas ! my friend, I fear the voice of the bard 
will soon be heard among you no more ! hot 
these eight or ten months I have been ailing, 
sometimes bedfast and sometimes not ; but 
these last three months I have been tortured 
with an excruciating rheumatism, which has 
reduced me to nearly the last stage. You 
actually would not know me if you saw me. 
Pale, emaciated, and so feeble, as occasionally 
to need help from my chair — my spirits fled ! 
fled !— but I can no more on the subject-^only 
the medical folks tell me that my last and only 
chance is bathing and country quarters, and 
riding. The deuce of the matter is this ; when 
an exciseman is off duty, his salary is reduced 
to -€35 instead of ^50 -What way, in the 
name of thrift, shall I maintain myself and 
keep a horse in country quarters — with a wife 
and five children at home, on £:ir> ? I men- 
tion this, because I had intended to beg your 
utmost interest, and that of all the fiiends you 
can muster, to move our Commissioners of 
Excise to grant me the full salary. I dare say 
you know them all persoiuUly. If they do not 
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■lual prrinb 

I hive M-iit jitw Diic uf the Muaff ; the olhcr 
mjr mrinory lioei nui aerve itik iiitb, and I 
ban no (vpy kcre ; bui ] sball be at bame 

MNNI, wIkII I will MDll it )on. ApTOptM 10 

bciitjT ■! home, Mn Hum 



which, if of itw riglil griiitM', 



'outniwl churgc, 
ilw nglii griiitM', I iiireiitl (hall be 
tu (he Hurrd bjr the reiprcuUe de- 



Mf laM w-U ■/■OM GfaKsini; M )vu (-ui 
have nu olgeCtiw) lo Ihe coui|MUiy of nubiLty. 



TO URS BURNS. 

:, Brow, 71■r•dq^ 

I BiLATEB writing until 1 could tell you what 
•fleet Ma-bathiiig vrai likel; to )irodi>e*. It 
ircHlld be injuntiue to deny ibet It bu eaaed 
mj peinSr ■■■d I tkink hu atrengtbened me ; 
but my ippeiite ii Mill eitremel]' b^. No 
tttb nor tub can I ewallow j porridge and 
milk are Ihe only thing 1 can taite. I am very 
btpp; to bear, I7 Min Je«a Levran, that yoa 
•re welL Hj very beat and kindeet compli. 
•Dnite M ber aud to all the duldtm. I will 
■ee *ou 00 SuudaT. Your affectionate bu*> 
l»4 ii.fi. 



TO MRS DUNLOP. 

MADAH, i2A Jufy, \1X. 

I HAVE written yon Mt often, without reccinnf 
aiiy amwcT, tlMl I wvuld not trouUe nm 
■faiD, but Tor the circuinMancea id uhui I 
■m. An illnna whkh baa long hung ibvat 
ne, in all pt labilii' will apeedily tend nw 
bejTund Ihai bomne mhatce mo Irmcttier retMnu. 
Your IHendihip, nith wliieb tor diahj ytait 
fou honoured me, wa* a fneiidiiliip deareii U> 
injr wul. Your cuimnatiun, aud CKpeciull} 
your rarreapcind-'iicv, were at oiice hi^taly ea* 
tertaining and inatnictjve. With wluit plei- 
Mire did I use to break up tbe »eal ! Ibt 
remembniiee yet adda one puliie more to laf 
poor palpitating heart. Fanwell ! 1 ! 



Tbk afaore li euppeaed to ha the laat prodne- 
tJOD of HoBiu BoaMt, who died on the tltt al 
Ihe month, nine dayi aAerwarda. He had. hoH- 
ner. the pleaaura of recelTlng f niafiuMiy 
explanation of hie friend 'a iileuce, and an auut- 
anca uf her friendahlp to bii 
i an aaiunDce that hiu hue 



"gC 



ee that hli own 



irewe luai nu own uxtera 10 oer were usppetu 
I print, nor conceiTa the diaappolmmeui ibU 
ill be full, that ■ fow of thii eMaUant Mj't 
m not urred to eniicb m»A adiMB the collio- 
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TO TBI 



NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 



OP THB 



CALEDONIAN HUNT. 



My Lords and Gkntlkmen, 
A Scottish Bard, proud of the name, and 
whose highest ambition is to sing in his 
Country's service— where shall he so properly 
look for patronage as to the illustrious names 
of bis native Land ; those who bear the hon- 
ours and inherit the virtues of their Ancestors? 
The Poetic Genius of my Country found me, 
fcs the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha— at 
tne plough ; and threw her inspiring mantle 
over me. She bade me sing the loves, the 
joys, the rural scenes and rural pleasures of 
my native soil, in my native tongue ; I tuned 
my wild, artless notes, as she inspired— She 
whispered me to come to this ancient Me- 
tropolis of Caledonia, and lay my Songs under 
your honoured protection: I now obey her 
dictates. 

Though much indebted to your goodness, I 
do not approach you, my Lords and Gentle- 
men, in the usual style of dedication, to thank 
you for past favours ; that path is so hackneyed 
by prostituted learning, that honest rusticity is 
ashamed of it. Nor do I present this Address 
with the venal soul of a servile Author, look- 
ing for a continuation of those favours : I was 
bred to the Plough, and am independent J 
come to claim the common Scottish name with 
you, my illustrious Countrymen ; and to tell 
the world that I glory in the title. I come to 
congratulate my Country, that the blood of her 



ancient heroes still runs uncontamimrted ; sod 
that from your courage, knowledge, and public 
spirit, she may expect protection, wealth, and 
liberty. In the last place, J come to proffer my 
warmest wishes to the Great Fountain of Hon- 
our, the Monarch of the Universe, for your 
welfare and happiness. 

When yon go forth to awaken the Echoes, 
in the ancient and favourite amusement of 
your forefathers, may Pleasure ever be of your 
party ; and may Social Joy await your return : 
When harassed in courts or camps with the 
jostlings of bad men and bad measures, may 
the honest consciousness of injured worth 
attend your return to your native Seats ; and 
may Domestic Happiness, with a smiling wel- 
come, meet you at your gates ! May corruption 
shrink at your kindling indignant glance ; and 
may tyranny in the Ruler, and licentiousness 
in the People, equally find you an inexorable 
foe! 

I have the honour to be. 
With the sincerest gratitude, 
and highest respect. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most devoted humble servant. 



Edhibnrgh, 
April 4, 1797. 
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THE TWA DOGS: 

A TALE. 

tlmt place o* Scotland'^ isle, 
ra the name o* AM King ChU, 
lonnie day in June, 
raring thro* the afternoon, 
B that were na thrang at hame» 
r'd ance upon a tinie. 

■it ril name they ca»d hina Ccuar, 
nt for his Honour's pieanure : 
his size^ his mouth, his lugs, 
e was nane o* Scotland's dogs ; 
pit some place far abroad, 
lion gang to fish for cod. 

Ited, letter'd, braw brass collar 
im the gentleman and scholar : 
be Has o* high degree, 
a pride na pride bad he ; 
bae spent an hour caressin', 
I a tinkler gipsey's messin*. 
»r market, mill or smiddie, 
Bd tyke, tho* e'er aae duddte, 
ad ^taii't, as glad to see him, 
iii*t on stanes an' hillocks wi' him. 

her was a ploughman's collie, 

^, ranting, raving billie, 

us friend an' comrade had him, 

s freaks had Luath ca'd him, 

le dog in HighUnd sang,* 

) lapg tyue^Lord knows how kng. 

t gash an' laithfu' tyke, 
tp a sheugh or dyke. 
i, sonsie, baws'nt fare, 
im friends in ilka place. 
: was white, his towzie back 

wi' coat o* glossy black ; 
e tail, wi' upward curl, 

bis hardies wi* a swurl. 



Jochullin^ doff in OMiaot Fingal 



Nae doubt but they were fain o' ither, 
An' unco pack an' thick tbeRither ; 
Wi' social nose whyles snuff'd and snowkit ; 
Whyles mice and modieworts they 1 &wkit| 
Whyles scour'd awa in lang excursioOy 
An' worry 'd ithcr in diversion ; 
Until wi' daffin weary grown. 
Upon a knowe they sat them dowtl^ 
And there began a laiig digression. 
About the lords o* tfie creation, 

CJB8AR. 

Pve aften wonder*d honest Luaiht 
What sort o* life poor di\m like you have ; 
An' when the gentry's li£ I saw. 
What way poor bodies lived ava. 

Our Laird geU in his racked rents. 
His coals, his kain. and a' his stents : 
He rises when he likes himsel'; 
His flunkies answer at the bell ; 
He ca's his coach, he ca*8 bis horse ; 
He draws a bonnie silken purse. 
As hmg's my tail, wbare, thro' the steeki, 
The yellow letter'd Geordie keeks. 

Frae mom to e'en its nought but toiling, 
At baking, roasting, frying, boiling; 
An* tho' the gentry fast are stechin*, 
Yet ev'n the ha' folk fiU their pechan 
Wi* sauce, ragouts, and sic like trashtrie. 
That's little short o* downright wastrie. 
Our Whipperin, wee blastit wonner, 
Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner. 
Better than ony tenant man 
His Honour has in a' the Ian' : 
An' what poor oot-folk pit their patnch in, 
I own its past my compreheoaion. 

LCTATR. 

Trowth, Cssar, whyles they're fash't eneugh ; 
A cotter hpwkin in a sheugh, 
Wi* dirty stanes biggin a dyke, 
Baring a quamr, and sic like. 
Himself, a wife, he thus sustains, 
A smytrie o' wee duddie weans. 
An' nought but hiN ban' darg, to keep 
Them right' and light in'thuf:k ur' rape. 
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Ad* wbcB tbef meet wi* air diMMtcn, 
Like loM o' lietth, or want of masten. 
Ye maist wad think, a wee touch Un^er, 
An* tbej mann ttanre o* cauld and hunger ; 
But, how it comeii, I never ken*d jet, 
7*he>'re maistlj wonderfu* contented ; 
All* buirdly chieli, an clerer hizsiet. 
Are bred in tic a way at this is. 

CJtSAA. 

But then to see how yeYe negleckit, 
How huflTd, and cuflTd, and disrespcckit ! 
Jj — d, man, our gentry care as little 
For delrera, ditchers, and sic cattle ; 
Their gang as Mucy by poor tb'k. 
As I wad by a stinking brock. 

Tve notic'd on our Laird*s court day 
An* mony a time my heart*s been wae, 
Poor teiuint bodies, scant o* cash. 
How they msun thole a factoi's snash ; 
Hell stamp an* threaten, curse an* swear. 
He'll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 
While they maun stan*, wi* aspect humble. 
An* hear it a*, an* fear an* tremble ! 

I see bow folk live that hae ridwi ; 
But surely poor folk maun be wretcbet i 

LITATH. 

They're nae sae wretched** ane wad think ; 
Tho* constantly on poortith** brink : 
They're sae accustomed wi* the sight; 
The view o*t gi*es them little fright 

Then chance an' fortune are aae guided, 
They*re aye in less or mair provided ; 
An* tho* fatigu'd wi* close emplojrment, 
A blink o' rest's a sweet enjoyment. 

The dearest comfort o' their lives. 
Their gntshie weans an* futhfn* wives ; 
The prattlin things are just their pride * 
That sweetens a* their fire-side. 

An* whyles twalpennie worth o^ nappy 
Can mak the bodies unco happy ; 
They lay aside their pVivate cares. 
To mind the Kirk and State affairs : 
They'll talk o* patronage and priests, 
Wi* kindling fury in their breasts. 
Or tell what new taxatioirs comin', 
And ferlie at the folk in Lon*OQ. 

As bleak .fec'd Hallowmas retumt, 
They get the jovial, rantin' kims» 
When nira/ l^e, o* every station. 
Unite in common recreation : 
Love blinks. Wit slaps, an' social Mlrtli, 
Forgets there*s Care upoT the eartii. 

That merry day the vear begins, 
They bar the door on frosty winds ; 
The nappy reeks wi' mantling ream 
An' sheds a heftrUinspiring steam ; 



Tbe lontin* pipe, and ■iiceeUB' adll. 
Are handed round wi" right guid wQlt 
Tbe cantie auld folks crackin' croose, 
Tbe young anes rantin* thro* the houses- 
My heart has been sae fain to see theniy 
That I for joy bae baikit wi* them. 



Still it's owre true that ye hae said. 
Sic game is now owre aften play'd. 
There's monie a creditable stock 
O* decent, honest, fawsoot fo'k. 
Are riven out baith root and branch. 
Some rasical's pridefii* greed to quench, 
Wha thinks to knit himself the frster 
In favours wi' some gentle master, 
Wha aiUins thrang a pariiamentin*, 
For Britain's guid his saul indentin'— 



Haith, lad, ye little ken about it : 
For BritaaC$ guidl.~-gmd fiuth, I doubt iti 
Say, rather, gaun as Premiers iMd him, 
An* saying aye or no's they bid htm : 
At operas an* phivs parading. 
Mortgaging, gambling, maaquendiiiig; 
Or may be, in a fW>lic daft, 
To Haaueor CakuM takes a wsl^ 
To mak a tour, and tak a whii). 
To learn AomXoji and see the woiP. 

There, at Fiomo, or Fersatlbi^ 
He rives his fiithei's auld entaib ! 
Or bv Madrid he takes the root, 
To thrum guitars and fiedit wP iiowt( 
Or down Italian vista stardas, 
Wb~re-hunting among groves c^ inyrdeit 
Then bouses dmmlv Oennan water, 
To mak himsel' look Uai and fatter. 
An* clear the consequential sorrows^ 
Love gifts of Carnival signoras. 
For BritaimU ffrndl-^far her deatractioBl 
Wi* dissipation, feud, an' ftction. 

LUATB. 

Hech man .' dear sirs ! is that the am 
They waste sae mony a braw estate [ 
Are we sae foughten an' hara8s*d 
For gear to gang that gate at last ! 

O would they stay aback frae courts, 
An' please themselves wi' couBtm sporty 
It wad for every ane be better. 
The Laird, the Tenant, an* the Cotter! 
For tbae frank, rantin', ramblin' billies, 
Fient haet o' them's ill-hearted fellows ; 
Except for breakin' o' their timmei; 
Or speakin' lightly o' their Ummer, 
Or sbootin' o' a hare or moor-cock,^ 
The ne'er a bit they're ill to poor folk. 

But will ye tell roe, Master CiK$€ar, 
Sure great folk's life's a life 6* pleasure ! 
Nae cauld or hunger e'er can steer them, 
The very thought o't need na fear them. 



POEHft. 
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•d, man, were ye but wh jles where I am, 
entles ye wad ne'er envy 'em. 

true, tbey need na starve or sweat, 
winter's cauld or simmer's heat ; 
ve nae sair wark to craze their banes, 
11 auld age wi gripes an* gianet : 
uman bodies are sic fools, 
their colleges an* schools, 
when nae real ills perplex them, 
mak enow themselves to vex them, 
ye the less they hae to sturt them, 
3 proportion less will hurt them ; 
iitry fellow at the pleugh, 
:res tiird« he*s right eneugh ; 
ntiy giri at her wheel, 
izzens done, she's unco weel ; • 
rentlemen, an* Ladies warst, 
''ndown want o' wark are curst 
loiter, lounging, lank, an' lazy; 
leil haet ails them, yet uneasy ; 
days insipid, dull, an* tasteless ; 
nights unquiet, lang, an* restless ; 
r'n their sports, their balls, an* races, 
gallopin* throi^h public places. 
's sic parade, sic pomp, an' art, 
)j can scarcely reach the heart, 
len cast out in party matches, 
lowther a* in deep debauches : 
^ht the^re mad wi* drink an' wh-ring, 
Iaj their life is past enduring, 
tdies arm-inouin in clusters, 
!at and gracious a* as sisters ; 
tar their absent thoughts o' ither, 
« a' run deils an' jads diegither. 
8 o'er the wee bit cup and platie, 
dp the scandal potion pretty ; 
tang nights, wi' crabbit leuks 
>wre the devil's pictur'd beuks ; 
on a chance a fanner's stackyard, 
leat like ony unhang'd blackguard. 

re's some exception, man an' woman ; 
is is Gentry's life in common. 

his the sun was out o' sight : 
rker gloaming brought the night : 
im-clock humm'd wi' lazy drone ; 
re stood rewtin' i' the loan : 
lip tksy git an shook their lugs, 
d they were na mem but dog$ $ 
idi took aff his several way, 
'd to moet some ither day. 



SCOTCH DRINK. 



Ma Mn straog^hMc, wMU IM wiakb 
That'll iiokiiir ia dssMir t 

Ad* ttqaargakTto Brihis blaid, 
TlMfk prast wi' grUfan* eara i 



Thfiv M Urn kMiM. and drep caraoaa 

Wi* bampert iowlnf o'er. 
Till h« forgvta hb Jowt or debtit 

An* minds his griefs no more. 



Let other poets raise a fracas, 

'fiout vino, and wines, and drunken Pacck^ 

An' crabbit names an' stories wrack us. 

An* grate our lug, 
I sing the juice Scott bear can mak us. 

In glass or jug. 

O Thoa,myJlfiMe/ guidauld ScotehDrMg 
Whether thro' nimpling worms thou jink, 
Or, richly brown, ream o'er the brink. 

In glorious f'aem. 
Inspire me, till I litfp and wink, 

To sing thy nama 

Let husky Wheat the haughs adorn. 
And Aits set up their awnie horn, 
Ati' Pease and Beans at e'en or mom, 

Periume the plain, 
Leeze me on tkee^ Johm Barl^feom^ 

Thou king o' grain 1 

On thee aft Scotland chows her cood. 
In souple scones, the wale o' food ! 
Or tumUin' in the boiling flood, 

Wi' kail an' beef; 
But when thou pours thy strong heart's blood. 

There thou shines chief. 

Food fills the wame, an' keeps us livin' ; 
Tho' life's a gift no worth receivin,' 
When heavy dragg'd wi' pine and grievin' ; 

But oiPd by thee, 
The wheels o' life gae down-hili; scrievin', 

Wi' rattlin' glee. 

Thou clears the head o' doited Lear; 
Thou cheers the heart o* drooping Care ; 
Thou strings the nerves o' Labour sair ; 

At's weary toil ; 
Thon aren briightens dark Despair 

Wi' gloomy smile. 

Aft, clad in massy silver weed, 
Wi' Gentles thou erects thv head ; 
Yet humbly kind in time o need. 

The poor man's wine» 
His WM drap pairitch, or his bread. 

Thou kitchens fine. 

Thou art the life o' public haunU ; 
But thee, what were our fairs aood rants ? 
£v'n godly meetings o* the saunts. 

By thee inspir'd. 
When gi^nng they besiege the tents. 

Are doubly fir'd. 

That merry night we get the com in, 
O sweetly then thou reams the hom in ! 
Or reekin' on a New-year morning 
, Ib aog^MT Wekafi 
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An' jttft t WM drap sp*ritiiil bora in, 

An' gusty sucker ! 

When Vulcan gien bis bellows breath. 
An* ploughmen gather wi' their graith, 
O rare ! to see the Hzz an' freath 

r the lugget caup ! 
Then Bumewim* comes on like death 

At ev*ry chaup. 

Nae mercy, then, for aim or steel ; 
The brawiiie, baiiiie, ploughman chiel*. 
Brings hard owrehip, wi* sturdy whe«l. 

The strong forehammer. 
Till block an' studdie ring atid reel 

Wi* dinsome damotur. 

When skirlin weanies see the Itghti 
Thou maks the gossips clatter bright. 
How fumblin* cuiis their dearies slight, 

Wse worth the name ! 
Nae howdie gets a social night. 

Or pUck frae them. 

When neebours anger at a plea, 
An* just as wud as wud can be, 
How easy can the barley bree 

Cement the quarrel ; 
It*8 aye the cheapest lawyer's fee, 

To taste the barrel 

Alake ! that e*er my Muse has reason 
To wyte her countrymen wi' treason ; 
But mony daily weet their weason 

Wi* l.quors nice, 
An* hardly, in a winter's season. 

E'er spier her price. 

I^ae worth that brandy, burning trash. 
Fell source o' monie a pain an' brash ! 
Twins monie a poor, doyit, drunken hash, 

O* half his days ; 
An' sends, beside, auld Scotland's cash 

To her warst Caes. 

Ye Soots, wha wish auld Scotland well ! 
Ye chief, to you my tale I tell. 
Poor plackless devils like mysel' I 

It sets you ill, 
Wi* bitter, dearthfu' wines to mell. 

Or foreign gill. 

May gravels round his blather wrench. 
An* gouts torment him inch by inch, 
Wha twists his gruntle wi' a glunch 

O* sour disdain, 
Out owre a glass o* whisky punch 

Wi* honest men. 

O Whisky f soul o* plays an* pranks I 
Accept a Bardie*8 humble thanks ! 
When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 

Are my poor verses ! 



they nttb i' their lanki 
Atither'sa— a! 



*Burnewiit^JBurn'th9'mndr^e^l'Ui^^m\th'-^n ap. 
prapriato title. 



Thou 



Thee, Ferintosh ! O sadly lost ! 
Scotland, lament frae coast to coast ! 
Now colic grips, an barkin boast. 

May kill us a* ; 
For lojral Forbes* chartered boast 

Ia taVn awa* ! 

Thae curst horse leeches o* th* Excise, 
Wha mak the Whisky Sfeffs their prize ! 
Hand up thy ban*, Deil ! ance, twice, thrice! 

There, seize the blinkers ! 
An* bake them up in brunstane pies 

For poor d— n*d drinkers. 

4 

Fortune ! if thou*ll but gie me still 
Hale breeks, a scone, an' Whisky giU, 
An* rowth o* rhyme to rave at will, 

Tak a* the rest. 
An* dealt about as thy blind skill 

Directs thee best 



THE AUTU0E*8 

EARNEST CRY AND PHAYER* 

TO TUB 

SCOTCH REPRESENTATIVES 

IN TUB 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 



Dearest of Distillation ! last and best 

How ait thou lost ! Farody on A/itfo* 



Ye Irish Lords, Ye Knights an* Squires, 
Wha represent our brughs an* shires. 
And doucely manage our affairs 

In parliament. 
To you a simple Poet's prayers 

Are humbly sent. 

Alas ! my roupet Muse is hearse ! 
Your honours* hearts wi* grief 'twad pierce 
To see her sittin* on her a^— 

Low i* the dust, 
An* Bcreichin*. out prosaic verse, • . ' - 

An* like to brust ! 

Tell them wha hae thr chief direction, 

Scotland an* me*s in great affliction, 

£*er sin* they laid that curst rest^ction 

On AquavittB'i 

An' rouse them up to strong conviction 

An* mpve. their pity. 

• 1^ 

• This was written before the act anent the Scotcb 
DiBtiileries, of 8««8sion 1786 i for which Si'oUalid and Uie 
Aulhor return their moit gratefUl thaoics. • 
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Stand forth, in' tell yon Premier Youih, 
The honeftt, open, naked truth : 
Tell him o* mine an Scotland's drouth. 

His yervants humble : 
The muckle deril blaw ye Kouth, 

If ye dissemble ! 

Does ony great man glunch an* gloom ! 
Speak out, an* never fasb your thumb 
Let poits an* pensions siiiK or ROom 

Wi* them wha grant *em : 
If honestly they canna come. 

Far better want *em. 

In gath*ring votes you were na slack ; 
Now stand as tightly by your tack ; 
Ne'er claw ^rour lug, an* ndge yuur back, 

An* hum an* haw ; 
But raise your arm, an* tell your crack 

Before them a*. 

Paint Scotland greeting owre her thrissle ; 
Her mutchkin stoup as toom*s a whisble ; 
An' d-mii'd Excisemen in a bussle. 

Seizin' a eteii. 
Triumphant crushin't like a mussel. 

Or lampit shelL 

Then. on the tither hand present hei^ 
A blackguard Smuggler right behint her. 
An' cbeek^for^how, a chuffie Vintner, 

Colleaguiiig join, . 
Picking her pouch as bare as winter 

Of a* kind coin. 

Is there, that bears the name o' Scot^ 
But feels his heart's bluid rising hot. 
To see his poor auld Mither's pot 

Thus dung in staves. 
An* plunder*d o* her hindmost groat 

By gallows knaves ? 

Alas ! I*m but a nameless Wight, 
Trode i* the mire out o' sight ! 
But could I like Monigomeries fight, 

Or gab like BosweUf 
There*8 some sark-necks I wad draw tight, 

An' tie some hose well. 

God bless youc Honours, can ye see*t, 
The kin(^ auld, cantie Carlin greet. 
An* no get warmly to your feet. 

An* gar them hear it. 
An* tell them wi' a patriot heat, 

Ye winna bear it ! 

Some o* you nicely ken the laws. 
To round the period an' pause. 
An' wi* rhetoric clause on clause 

To mak harangues ; 
Then echo thro* Saint Stephen's wa's . 

Auld Scotland's wrangs. 

Dempster, a true blue Scot Pse warran ; 
Thee, aith' detesting, chaste KUherran ;* 

* Sir Adam Fergoson. 



An' that glib-g»bbet Highland Baron, 

The Laird o' Graham ;• 

An* ane, a chap that*M damn*d auldfarran, 

JDundas his name. 

Erakine. a ftpuiikie Norland billie ; 
True CampbelU, Frederick, an* 7/ffy; 
An* ZivviyxiuMt the bauld SirWiMe; 

An* money ithers. 
Whom auld Demosthenes or TuUv 

Might own for brithers. 

Arouse, my bovs > exert vour mettle. 
To get auld Scotland back her keitie ; 
Or faith ! 1*11 wad my new pleugh-pettlfl^ 

Ye*il Bee*t or lang, 
She*ll teach yon, wi* a reekin* \i hittie, 

Anitber sang. 

This while she's been in cank'rous mood, 
Her loftt Militia fir'd her bluid ; 
(Deil na they never mair do guid, 

P1ay*(l her that pliskie !) 
An* now she's like to rin red-wud 

About her Whisky. 

An' L — d if nnce they pit her till't. 
Her tartan petticoat she'll kilr. 
An* durk an* pistol at her belt, 

She*ll tak the streets. 
An' rin her whittle to the hilt, 

I' the first she meets ! 

For G — d sake. Sirs ! then speak her fair. 
An* straik her ciinnie wi* the hair. 
An' to the muckle house repair, 

Wi' instant speed. 
An* strive, wi' a* your wit an* lear. 

To get remead. 

Yon ill.tongu*d tinkler, Charlie Fox, 
May taunt you wi' his jeers an' mocks ; 
But gie him't het, my hearty cocks ! 

E'en cowe the caddie I 
An* send him to his dicing box 

An* sportin* lady. 

Tell yon guid bluid o' auld Boconnock*s, 
I'll be his debt twa mashlum bannocks. 
An* drink his health in auld Nanse TtnnocA'tf 

Nine times a week. 
If he some scheme, like tea an* winnocks. 

Wad kindly seek. 

Could he some commutation broach, ' 
I'll pledge my aith in guid braid Scotch, 
He need na fear their foul reproach 

Nor erudition. 
Yon mixtie-maxtie queer hotch-potch. 

The Coalition, 

Auld Scotland has a raucle tongue ; 
She's just a devil wi* a rung ; 

• The preeent Diike of Montrow.— (1800.) 
f A worthy old HoDtees of the Author^ii in MaudU 
Hne, where he sometimes studies Politics over a glass 
of foid auld Scotch Drink, 



An' if tht pramiM mild or jong 

To tak their part, 

Tho' hr tk« nttk tbe sbouM U ttnwf^ ' 

Shell DO desert 
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Till whm fM rit, on crape <^ lieatiier, 

Ye tine TOur dam ; 

(Freedom and WkiMlfW fni'*c rbegtther !) 

Tak aff your dram ( 



An' now, ye Aoi«« FiM-tmd-Forijf, 
M .V Kliil your Muher'a heart support ye : 
The I, lUu* a J^luiister grow dorty, 

An* kick your place, 
Ye*ll snap your ftng^rm poor an* hearty. 

Before hii &ce. 

God bless your Honours a' your d^r^ 
Wi* soups o* kail aiid brau o' cUdse, 
In spite o* a' the thievish kaas ^ , .^ . 

That haunt St Jamu^e I 
Your humUi poet sings an* i rays 

While Bab hu name Uk 



THE HOLY FAIR.* 



A mb^ of iffiiiiny troth nod tnut 

Hid rmfty Ob-ervation ; 
And *fCT9\ hanf with p« i <ni\I 

ill* dirk of DvAinMt on : 
A inii>k thMt like the guifet thow'd 

Iive.varying hD the p geoo j 
Am fiH- a niNiitle lanre a''d broad. 

He wrapt ktaa la ifffMif JMn 

B9i ' 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Let half-starv'd slaves, in wsrmer skies 
S e future wines, rich clustering rise ; 
Their lot auld Scotland ne'er envies. 

But blithe and frisky, 
She eyes hdfireeborn martial boys, 

^ Tak aff their WhUky. 

What tho* their Phodws kinder warms, 
While tragrance blooms and beauty charms I 
When wretches range, in famwh'd swarms, 

The scented groves, 
Or hounded forth, dishonour arms 

In hungry 4rove8« 

Their gun** a burden on their shouthcr ; 
They downs bide the stink o' pouther; 
Their bauldest thoiight's a hank'ring swither 

To Stan* or rin, 
Till skelp— a shot— they're aflf, a* throwthor. 

To save their skin. 

But bring a ScoUman frae his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, such is royal (?eory«'« will, 

An' there's the foe, 
He has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow. 

Nae cauld, faintliearted doubtings tease him ; 
Death comes, with fearless eye he sees him ; 
Wi* bluidy baud a welcome gies him ; 

An* when be fa's, 
His latest draught o* breathiu' lea'ea him 

In faint huzzas. 

Sages their solemn een mar steek, 
An* raise a philosophic reek. 
An* physically canses seek, 

In clime an* season ; 
But tell me Whiakue name in Greek, 

I'll tell the resfiofl. 

&'co<toKf, my auM, respected Mither ! 
Tho* whyles yc moistUy your leather, 



I. 

Upon a simmer Sunday mom. 

When Nature*^ face is fair, 
I walked forth to view the com, 

An' snuff the callar air. 
The rising sun tjmm OaUton muirs, 

Wi* glorious light was glintin' 
The hares were birplin* down the furs, 

The lav'rocks they were chantin* 

Fu* sweet that day. 

II. 
As lightsoraely I gfowr'd abroad 

To see a scene say gay, 
Three hizzies, eariy at tbe road, 

(^m skelpin' up the way ; 
Twa had manteeles o* dolefu' blade. 

But ane wi* lyart lining *, 
The third that gaed a wee a-back. 

Was in the fashion shining, 

Fu' gay that day. 

III. 
The twa appeared like sisters twin. 

In feature, form, an* claes : 
Their visHge wither'd, lang, an* thin. 

An* sour as ony slaes ; 
The third came up, hap.8tap4m*-Krap, 

As light as ony lammie. 
An* wi' a curcbie low did stoop. 

As soon as e*er she saw me, 

Fu* kind that day. 

IV. 

Wi* bannet aff, quotit I, ' Sweet Ism, 

I think ye seem to ken me ; 
I'm sure IVe seen that bonnie face. 

But yet I canna name ye.* 
Quo' she, an' laughin* as she spak. 

An* tak*8 me by the hands, 
<* Ye, for my sake, ha^ gt*eu the feck 

Of a* the ten comnands 

A screed some day. 



* HoljfFiUriB seommon phrase hi tho westot Se 
1 land for aaaoraoMBfeal oc cs sio n . 
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V. 

ime i» An— 'fotir cronie dear, 
lejarest friend ye ha'e ; 
I is SunentiHon here, 
hatV TfypocrisJh 

n to Holjf Fair, 

3eiid an hour in riaffin' ; 

il go there, yon rankled pair, 

trill get famous laughin* 

At them this day.** 

VI. 

I, * With a* my heart 111 do't ; 
et my Sunday's sark on, 
et you on the holy spot ; 
I we*8e hae fine remarkin' !* 
gaed hame at crowdie time, 
ioon I made me ready ; 
tds were clad, fme side to side, 
nonie a weary body, 

In droves that day. 

VIL 

rmers gash, in ridin' graith 
hoddin' by their cotters : 
wankies youiig, in braw braid-claith 
spring! n* o'er the gutters, 
ses, skelpin' barefoot, thjrang, 
ks an' scarlets glitter ; 
iet-milk cheese in monie a wbang» 
arU bak'd wi' butter, 

Fu' crump that day. 

VIII. / 

>y the phte we set our nose, 
neaped up wi' ha'pence, 
ly gloWr feiick Bonnet throws, 
ve maun draw our tippence. 
n we go to »ee the show, 
v'ry side they're gaiherin*, 
arrying deats, some chairs an' stoo.8, 
lome.are busy bletherin'. 

Right loud that day. 

IX. 

ands a shed to fend the show'rs, 
screen our countra Gentry, 
tacer Jess^ an* twa-three whoreSy 
blinkin* at the entry. 
is a raw of'tittlin' jades, 
oeaViu* breast and bare neck,; 
;r9 a batch of wabster lads, , 

kguardih' frae K ck, 

Forjkn this day. 

X. 

ome are thinkin' on their ainsy 
some upo' their claes ; 
irses'feet that fyl'd his shins, 
:her sighs an' prays ; 
I hand sits a chosen swatch, 
Bcrew'd up grace- proud iiaces ; 
t a set o' chaps at watch, 
mg winkiu' on the lasses 

To chairs that day. 



XL 

O happy is the man an' blest I 

Nae wonder that ft pride him ! 
Wha's ain dear lass, that he likes best, 

Comes clinkiii' down beside him ! 
Wi* arm repus'd on the chair- back. 

He swee ly does compose him ! 
Which, by degrees, slips round her neck, 

An's loof upon her Dosora 

Unkenn*d that day. 

xn. 

Now a* the congregation o*er 

Is sileiit expectation ; 
For speels the holy door 

Wi' tidings o' damnation. 
Should Horniet as in ancient days, 

'Maiig sons o' God present him. 
The vera sight o' 'a face, 

To's ain bet hame had sent him 

Wi' fright that day. 

XIII. 

Hear how be clears the points o' faith 

Wi' rattlin' an thumpin* ! 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath. 

He's stampin' an* he*s jumpin' ! 
His lengthen'd chin^ his tum*d-up snout, 

His eldritch cqueel and gestures. 
Oh, how they fire the heart devoo^ 

Like cantharidian plasters. 

On sic a day > 

XIV. 

But hark ! the tent has chang'd its voice ; 

There's peace and rest nae langer : 
For a' the real judges rise, 

They canna sit for anger. 
opens out his cauld harangues 

On practice and on morals ; 
An' aff the godly pour in thrangs. 

To gie the jars an' barrels 

A lift that day* 

XV. 

What signifies his barren shine 

Of moral powers and reason ? 
His English style, an* gesture fine. 

Are a' clean out o' season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 

Or some auld pagan Heathen, 
The moral man be does define, 

But ne'er a word o' faith in 

Thaf s right that day. 

XV1« 

In guid time comes an antidote 
Against sic poison'd nostrum : 

For , frae the water-fit. 

Ascends the holy rostrum : 

See, up he's got the word o* God, 
An* meek an' mim has newM it. 
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Wble CSMRMon-fffiM Km ta*eii tbe riMil, 
All* «tf, lui* up tbe CowKAte,* 

Fast, fiisc, that day. 



Wee 



XVIL 
neiit the Kuard relieresy 



All* urthoduxy raibleB, 
Tbo' ill hi* hemt be weel belieyes. 

And tbiiiku it auld wive*' fiiblet : 
But, faitb ; tbe birkie wants a manae 

So raniiily h«f hums them ; 
Altbo* his mrnttl wit and sense 

Like hafllina-wayfl o'ercomes him 
At times tbat day. 

XVIIL 
Now but an* ben, the change, house fills, 

Wi* yill-ciiup commeiitHtors : 
Here*« crying out fur bukes and giUs* 

And thiTc the pint Ktoup clutters ; 
While thick an* thraiig, an' loud an* laog, 

Wi* Uigic, an* wi* Scripture, 
They raise a din, that in the end, 

Is like to breed a rupture 

O* wrath that day. 

XIX. 
Leexe me on Drink ! it gi*es us mair 

Than either School or College : 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair. 

It pangs UH fou o* knowledge. 
Be't whiiiky gill, or penny wheep, 

Or ony stronger potion. 
It never fails, on dnnking deep, 

To kittle up our notion 

By night or day. 

XX. 

The lads an* lasses, biythelv bent 
^ To mind baith saul and body. 
Sit round the table weel content, 

An* steer about the toddy. 
On this ane*s dress, an' that ane's leuk. 

They're makin* observations ; 
While some are cozie i* tbe nei^. 

An' forming assignations 

To meet some day. 

XXL 
But now tbe L— d's ain trumpet touts, 

TUl a' the hills are rairin*, 
An' echoes b<ick return tbe shouts : 

Black is na spairin' : 

His piercing words, like Highland swords 

Divide the joints an' marrow ; 
His talk o* Hell, where devils dwelli 

Our very sauls does harrow f 

Wi' fright that day.] 

XXIL 
A vast, unbottom'd boundless pit, 

Fill'd fou o* lowin' brunstane, 
Wha's mgin* flame and scorchin* beat. 

Wad melt the hardest whun-stane I 



The half asleep itart tip wl' fear. 
And think toey hear it roarin*. 

When presently it does appear, 
'Twaa but some neighbour snorinP 

Asleep tbat day* 

XXIII. 
'Tii-ad be owre lang a tale to tdl 

Huw moiiie stories paat. 
An* huw they crowded to the yiU, 

When they were a* dismist : 
How drink gaed round, in co»rs an* eaupi, 

Amang the furms an' benches ; 
An' cheese an* bre d, frae women*s laps, 

Was dealt about in lunches 

An* dawda tbat day. 

XXIV. 

In comes a gaucie, gash guidwife. 

An' sits down by the fire. 
Syne draws her kebbuck an' her knife. 

The lasses they are shyer. 
The auld guidinen, about the grace, 

Frae side to side they bother. 
Till some ane by his bonnet lays. 

And gi'es them't like a tether, 

Fu* lang that day. 

XXV. 

Waesucks ! for him that gets nae lass. 

Or lasses that bae naetbing ! 
Sma' need has he to say a grace 

Or melvie bis braw claithing I 
O wives be mindfu* ance younel* 

How boniiie lads ye wanted. 
An* diniia for a kebbuck-heel. 

Let lasses be affronted 

On sic a day! 

• XXVL 
Now CUnkumbeU, wi* rattlin' tow. 

Begins to jow an* croon ; 
Some swagger hame, the best they dow, 

Some wait the afternoon. ^ 
At slaps tbe billies halt a blink. 

Till lasses strip their shoon : 
Wi* faith an' hope, an' love au* dnak^ 

They're a* in umous tune» 

For crack that day. 

XXVIL 
How monie hearts this day converts 

O' sinners and o* lasses ! 
Their hearts o* stone, gin night, are gVM 

As salt as ony flesh is. 
There's some are fou o* love divine ; 

There's some are fou o* brandy ; 
An' mony jobs, that day begin. 

May end in houghmagandie 

Some ither day. 



• A street to called, which fton the teiU ia< 
t Shskipeare^ Hamlet. 
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PH AND DOCTOR HORN- 
BOOK: 

▲ TRUK STORY. 

ydk» are lies fne end to end, 
ae great lies were never penn'd 
misters, they hae been kenn*d, 

In holy rapture, 
ig whid, at times, to vend. 

And nail't wi* Scripture. 

that I am gaun to tell, 
itely on a night befell, 
! tnie's the Denl's in hell 

Or Dublin city : 
r he nearer comes oursel' 

'S a muckle pity. 

chan yill had made me canty, 

3 fou, but just had plenty ; 

*d whiles, but vet took tent aye 

To free the ditches ; 
cks, stanes, an* bushes, kenn*d aye 

Frae ghaists an' witches. 

Ig moon began to glow'r 
int Cumnock hills out.owre ; 
: her horns, wi* a* my pow*r, 

I set mysel* ; 
ther she had three or four, 

I couldna telL 

ne round about the hill, 
in down on TFt/Ze*< miU 
ly staff wi* a' my skiU, 

To keep me sicker ; 
vard whyles, aninst my will, 

I tooK a bicker. 

f Something did forgather, 

me in an eerie swither : 

' scythe, out-owre ae shouther, 

Clear-dangling, hang ; 
aad leister on the idier, 

Lay, laige an' lang. 

B seem'd lang Scotch ells tw«» 
rest shape that e'er I saw, 
a wame it had ava ; 

And then, its shanks, 
t as thin, as sharp, an' sma' 

As cheeks o' branks. 

,' quo' I ; * Friend ! hae ye been mawin', 
ber folk are busy sawin' V « 
to mak' a kind o' stan*. 

But naethiug spak : 
9 says I, * Friend, where ye gaun. 

Will ye go back?' 

{fat howe,— * My name is Death, 
i fley'd.'— Quoth I, ' Quid faith, 
rbe come to stap my breath ; 
But tent me, billie : 

'•Beountsr happened in teed-time, 1785i 



I red ye weel, tsk eare o' 

See there's a gully V 

' Guidman,' quo* he, *put up your whittle 
Tm no design'd to try its mettle ; 
But if I did, I wad be kittle 

To be mislear'd, 
I wad na mind it, no, that spittle 

Out owre my beard.' 

< Weel, weel !' says I, < a bargain be't ; 
Come, gie*8 your hand, an' sae we're gree't ; 
We'll ease our shanks an' tak a seat. 

Come gie's your news ; 
This while • ye hae been mony a gate, 

At mony a hoiue. ' 

< Aj9 ay !• ouo> he, an* shook his head, 
' its een a lang, lang time indeed 
Sin* I began to nick the thread. 

An' choke the breath : 
Folk maun do something for their bread. 

An* sae maun DeatL 

* Sax thousand years are near hand fled 

Sin' I was to the butcbin|f bred, 

An' mony a scheme in vam*s been laid. 

To stap or scar me ; 
Till ane Hornbook 's f taen up the trader 

An* faith, be*ll waur me. 

' Ye ken Jock Hornbook, i' the Clachan, 
Deil mak his king's hood in a spleuchan ! 
He«8 grown sae weel acquaint wi* Buchan f 

An' itber chaps, 
The weans baud out their fingers laughin' 

An' pouk my hips 

' See, here's a scythe, and there's a dart. 
They hae pierc*d mony a gallant heart : 
But Doctor Hornbook, wi* his art 

And cursed skill. 
Has made them baith no worth a f-l-t, 

Damn'd haet they'll kilL 

' *Twas but yestreen, nae farther gaen, 

I threw a noble throw at ane ; 

Wi' less, I'm sure, I've hundreds slain ; 

But deiUma-care, 
It just play'd dirl on the bane. 

But did nae main 

< Hornbook was by, wi' ready art. 
And had sae fortified the part. 
That when I looked to my dart. 

It was sae blunt, 
Hent haet ot wad hae pierc'd the heart 

Of a kail-runL 

' I drew my scythe in sic a fury, 



• An e|»Ueniieel fever wee then ruliw in that eoonlr * 

t'rhia gentleman, Dr Hornbook, to, profeaeleaaUy. 
nither of the Sovereign Order of the Ferula ; hat 
by intaition and inspiration, ie at onee an Apotheeary, 
Surgeon, and Phyeieian. . „ . , 

t Buchan*! Domestic M^uicina. 

G 
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I nMrhand coupit wi' my hurry. 
But jret the bauld Aaotitcmry 

withstood the shock ; 
I ought •■ weel hee tried a quarry 

O' hjml whin rock. 

* Ev'n them he canna get attended, 
Alt ho' their face he neer h^d kend it. 
Just ■ ill a kail-blade. and send it. 

As soon's he smells't, 
Baith their disease, and what will mend it, 

At once he tells'L 

' An' then a' doctors* saws and whittles, 
Of a* dimensions, shapes, an* mettles, 
A* kinds o* boxes, mugs, an' bottles, 

He's sure to hae; 
Their Latin names as fast he rattles 

As AB C. 

' Calcee o* fossils, earths, and trees ; 
True SaUmarinum o' the seas ; 
The Farina of beans and pease. 

He has't in plenty ; 
Aqua-fontis, what vou please. 

He can content ye. 

< Forbye some new, uncommon weapons, 
Urinus Spiritus of capons ; 

Or. Mite-bom shavings, filings, scrapings ; 

Distill'd per se ; 
Sal-alkali o* Midge-tail dippins. 

An* mony mae.' 

< Waes me for Jobtm^ G«fs Hole « now ;' 
Quo'- 1, < If that the news be true ! 

llis Draw calf.ward where gowans grew, 

Sae white an* bonnie, 

Nae doubt they'll rive it wi' the plough ; 

TJiey'U ruin Johnnie V 

The creature grain'd an eldritch laugh. 
An* says, * Ye need na yoke the pleugh, 
Kirluyards will soon be tillM eneugb, 

Tak ye nae fear ; 
They'll a' be trench'd wi' mony a sheugh 

In twa-tbree year. 

* Whare I kill'd ane a fair strae death, 
B^^ loss o' blood or want o* breath. 
This night I'm free to tak my aith. 

That HornhoolCs skill 
Has clad a score i' their last claich. 

By drap an' pill. 

* An honest Webster to his trade, 
Whase.wife's twa nieves were scarce weel bred, 
Gat tippence-worth to mend her bead, 

When it was sair ; 
The wife slade cannie to her bed. 

But ne'er spak mair. 

* A oonntra Laird had ta'en the batts, 
Or some curmurring in his guts, 

_ — — r — , 

* Thtb graTS-digger. 



Hie only aou far AomfrooA aeta. 

An* pays him weD; 

The lad, for twa goid gimmer pets, 

Waa laiid hunsd'. 

* A bonnie lass, ye ken her name. 

Some ill-brewn drink had hov'd her wane; 
She trusts hersd*, to bide the shame, 

In Hormhook'a care ; 
Horn sent her aff to her lang hame^ 

To hide it there. 

* That*s just a swatch o* Hontbook'e way; 
Thus goes he on from day to day. 
Thus does he poison, kill, an' slay, 

An'a wed paid iott ; 
Yet stops me o' my lawfu* prey, 

Wi* his damn*d diet 

* But hark ! HI tell yoa of a plot. 
Though dinna ye be speddng ot ; 
111 nail the self-conceited sot, 

As dead's a heniii'; 
Neist time we meet, 111 wad a groat. 

He gets his lairin' 1 

But just as he began to tell. 

The auld kirk- hammer strak the beO, 

Some wee short hour ayont the twal, ^ 

Which rais'd us baith; 
I took the way that pleased mysel*, 

And sae did Death, 



THE BRIGS OF AYR: 

A POEM. 

iNscauED TO J. B , Esq. Ayiu . . 

The simple Bard, rough at the rustic ploqgkf 
Learning his tuneful trade from every boi^r 
The chanting linnet, or the mellow thrush. 
Hailing the setting sun, sweet, in the gitei 

thorn bush : 
The soaring lark, the perching red -breast sbriHt 
Or deep toned plovers, grey, wfld whistling 0*9 

the hill ; 
Shall he, nurst in the Peasants lowly shsd, 
To hardy independence bravely bred. 
By early Poverty to hardship 8teel*d, 
And train 'd to arms in stem Misfortune^s 

field- 
Shall he be guilty of their hireling crinei^ * 
The servile, mercenary Swiss of rhymes ? 
Or labour hard the panegrric eleee. 
With all the venal soul or dedicating Prose? 
No! though his artless strains be.mdely siiig^ 
And throws his hand uncouthly o'er the strings, 
He glows with all the spirit of the Bard, 
Fame, honest fame, his great, his dear reward^ 
Stili if some Patron's generous care he tiarsw 
Skilled in the secret, to bestow with grace; . 
When B befriends his humble name, 

And hands the mstie stranger up-to fiune. 
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bfltft-M t&robi kk gntafal boma 

■wells, 

idlike Uisiy to giva aloiie e i wk . 



M when tiM iteckft get on tbeir wimir 

IM9C uod npe teofe the toiUwon cmp : 

e bing* are smigKed up frae tkaitk 

aing Winter's biting, froety breath i 

iet rejoicing o*er their simmer toils, 

iber'a buds an* flowers* delieioos spoils, 

up with frugal care in massive waxen 

piles, 

om'd by man, that tyrant o*er the weak, 

eath o* devils, amoor'd wi' brimstone 

reek: 

lundering guns are beard on er'ry side, 

ounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide ; 

atherM field-mates, bonnd by Nature's 

tie, 

nothen, children, in one carnage lie : 

warm, poetic heart, but inly bleeds, 

tecrates man's savage, ruthless deeds !) 

sir the flow^ in field or meadow springs: 

iiir the grove wi* airy concert rings, 

V perhaps, the Robin's whistling glee, 

o* the height & some bit half-Iang tree : 

Miry moms precede the surniy days, 

«]m, serene, wide spreads the noontide 

blaze^ 

thick the goasamour wares wanton in 

the rayt. 

in that season, when a simple bard, 

wn and poor, simplicity's reward, 

ht, withm the anient brugh of Ayr, 

im inspired, or haplv prest wi' care ; 

: his bed, and took his wayward route, 

own by SimpMon*$* wheel'd the left 

ibout; 

ler impell'd by all-directing Fate 

ness what I uter shall narrate ; 

ither rapt in meditation high, 

iderM out he knew not where nor why), 

yvrsyDungeou-docky'f hadnunber'd two, 

l^a&cs towerf had sworn the fact was 

Cme: 

da-swoln Firth, with sullen-^ounding 

roar, 

he still night dash'd hoarse along the 

ifaore: 

i was hnsh'd in Nature's closed e'e ; 

mt moon shone high o'er tow'r and tree: 

Oly frost, beneath the silver beam, 

lenttyxmstlng^o'er the glittering stream. 

1, lo f on either hand the Ust'ning bard, 

uiging sough of whistling wiugs he 

ited; 

ainr forms dart thro' the midnight air, 

I toe Gos\ drives on the wheeling hare ; 



attteifaAf JH^end: 
orfileM. 



Aaaonth .^laltiBryUaairTahapattpieHi^ 
The itfacr flottm o'er the ritSmp pitm 
Our warlike Rhymer inatantly desery'd 
The Sprites that owre the BrigM ^4yr piwide. 
(That Bards are second-sighted is nae joke^ 
An* ken the lingo of the sp*ritaal folk; 
Fay% j^onkiea^ Keipiea, a' they eao cqilaia 

them. 
And ev'n the vera deils they brawly ken them. 
AM Brig appear'd of ancient Pictish raoe^ 
The vera wrinkles Gothie in his fiMse i 
He seem*d m he wi' Time had warsd'd kog^ ' 
Vet teughly doure, he bade an unco bang. 
New Bng was buddt in a braw new ooat, 
That he, at London frae ane Adama got ; 
In*s hand five taper staves as smooth's a bea^ 
Wi* virls and whirlygigums at the head. 
The Goth was stalking round with anzioua 

search. 
Spying the time-worn flaws in every arch ; 
It chanc'd his new-come neebor took his e'e^ 
And e'en a vex'd an' angry heart had he ! 
Wi' tbieveless sneer to see each modish mien. 
He, down the water, giea him thus guide'en-^ 

I doubt na*, f rien', yell think ye're nae shcef* 

shank, 
Ance je were streekit o'er frae bank to bank* 
But gm ye be a brig as auld as me. 
The' faith that day I doubt yell never see ; 
Tbere'U be, if that day come, I'll wad a hoddle. 
Some fewer whigmaleeries in your noddle. 

KIWIRIO. 

Auld Vandal, yn but show your little mena^ 
Jost much about it wi' your scanty sense ; 
Will your poor narrow foot-path of a street. 
Where twa wheel -barrows tremble when they 

meet. 
Your ruin'd formless bulk, o' stane an' lime. 
Compare wi' bonnie Brigs o' modem time ? 
There's men o' taste would tak' the JDncal^ 

gtreanif* 
Tho« they should cast the verv sark a»d awioii*' 
Ere they would grate their feelings wi' the view 
Of sic an ugly Gothic bulk as you. 

▲CTLD BRIG 

Conceited gowk ! puffed up wi' windy pride ! 
This monie a year I've stood the flood an tide s 
An' tho* wi' crazy eild I'm sair forfaim, 
m be a Br^ when ye're a shapeless cairn ! , 
As yet ye little ken about the matter. 
But twa-three winters will inform ye better. 
When heav^, dark, continued, a'-day rains, 
Wi' deepening deluges o'arflow the pkias ; 
When from the hills where springs the bmwl* 

ingai^ 
Or stately Lugat^M mossy fountains boil, 
Oi where the Ormnodi winds Ida mootkmd 

course. 
Or haunted Garp<d\ draws his feeble souroe^ 



• A noted ford, jart ab«r9tlw AuM Brir. 
t The bank* «F OflqMllPatfir !■ MM sTlhs few phMM 
^ G8 
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Aroui'd by Uiitt'ring winds andtpotted tbonret. 

In monj a torrent down bis ma-broo rowet ; 

While, cnsbing ice, borne on tbe roaring speat, 
.Bwaepe damt, an* millf, an* brigi, a* to the 
gate; 

And from Oknbuck* down to the RatUm key,f 
£ Auld Ajfr is just one lengtheu'd tumbling sea ; 

Then down ye*ll burl, deil nor ye nerer rise ! 

And dash the gumlie jaups up to the pouring 
skies, 

A lesson sadly teaching, to your cost, % 

That Architecture's nuble art is lost ! 

MEW BRIG. 

Fine Architecture, trowth, I needs must say*t 

o't! 
The L— d be thankit that we've tint the gate 

. o't! 

' Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist-alluring edifices, 
Hanging with threat'ning jut, like precipices ; 
0*er arching, mouldy, gloom -inspiring coves, 
Ifcpporting roofs fantastic, stony groves : 
Windows and doors, in nameless sculpture 
drest, 

"With order, symmetry, or taste unblest ; 
Forms like some bedlam statuary's dream, 
The craz*d creations of misguided whim ; 

'Forms might be worshipp'd on the bended 

knee, 
And still the second dread command be free. 
Their likeness is not found on earth, in air, or 



•Muisions that would disgrace tbe building 

taste 
Of any mason, reptile, bird, or benst ; 
Fit only for a doited Monkish race, 
Or frosty maids forsworn the dear embraC6| 
Or cuifs of later times, wha held the notion 
That sullen gloom was fiterling true devotion. 
Tancies that our guid Brugh denies protection, 
And soon may ^hey expire, unblest Vvith re- 
surrection I 

AULD BRIG. 

O ye, my dear-remember'd ancient yealings, 
Were ye but here to share my wounaed feel- 
ings! 
Ye worthy JProvesef, an* mony A.BaiKef 
Wba in the paths o' righteousness did toil aye ; 
Ye dainty JDeocon^, arr* ye douce Conveners, 
To whom our moderns are but causey- 
i ■■■ eleaners; 

Ye godly Councils wha hae blest this town ; ' 
Ye '.godly Brethren of tbe sacred gown, 
Wha meekly gae your hurdies to tbe smiters ; 
And (what would now be strange) ye godfy 

Writers: 
A* ye douee folk I've borne aboon the broo. 
Were ye but here, what would ye say or do ! • 
How would your spirits groan in deep vex- 
ation. 
To see each mekncholy alteration ; 



in the West of Scotland, trh^re those fshc^^^scarhi^ be^ 
iqgjju .kpown by the DSiOfi of Ghai$t9,. still jcontuuUL 
perHnRdouely to inhabit 
* Th«-8otuce.<rf the river Ayr. 
^1^ VB^^ lanilii^.plAee above tbe latye kef.. . f 



And agonising, cinse the time and place 
When jre begat tbe base, degenerate race ! 
Nae langer Rev*rend Men, their country^ 

In plain braid Scots . hold forth a plain bnid 

story! 
Nae langer thrifty Citixens, an' douce^ 
Meet owre a pint, or in the Council bouse : 
But staumrel, corky-headed, giaceleas Gentiyi 
The herryment and ruin of the country ; 
Men, three parts made by tailors and by b8^ 

bers, 
Wha waste your well-bain^d gear on d d 

mew Brigs and Harbours I 

NEW BRIG. 

Now baud you there ! for faith ye*ve siid 

enough, 
And muckle mair than ye can mak to 

through. 
As for your Priesthood, I shall say but little^ 
Corbies and Clergy are a shot right kittle : 
But, under favour o' your langer beard, 
Abuse o* Magistrates might weel be spared t 
To liken them to your auld warld squad, 
I must needs sav comparisons are odd. 
In Ayr, Wag-wits nae mair can hae a handlo 
To mouth * a Citizen,* a term o* scandal : 
Nae mair the Council waddles down tbe 

street 
In all tbe pomp of ignorant conceit ; 
Men wha grew wise priggin* owre hops an* 

raifiins. 
Or gather'd lib*ral views in Bonds and Seisioi. 
If haply Knowledge, on a random tramp, 
Had shored them with a glimmer of his laopt 
And would to Common-sense, for once be- 

traved them. 
Plain dull Stupidity stept kindly in to aid 

them. 



What farther clishmaclaver might been said, 
What bloody wars, if Sprites had blood to 

shed. 
No man can tell ; but all before their sight, 
A fairy train appear'd in order bright : 
Adown the glitt*riiig stream they featly danced: 
Bright to the moon thieir various dressei 

glanced : 
They footed o'er the wafry glass so neat, 
Tbe infant ice scarce bent beneath thdr ftet 
While arts of Minstrelsy amon^ them ning» 
And soul ennobling bards heroic ditties sung* 
O bad ilf'XaucA/tn,* thairm-in^iring sage, 
Been there to hear this heavenly band engage 
When thro' his dear Straik^eys they bois 

with Highland rage ; 
Or when they struck old Scotia's mdting aiii» 
The lover's raptured jojrs or bleeding cares ; ■ 
How would his Highland lug been nobler fini^ 
And even his niatchless hand with finer' touch 

inspired! 



■ * A well known psffomier of Ssottlsh 
.violin. 
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n ooold tell wlitt iiuitruiiicnt tppetr'd, ' 

the Mmlof Minie'f self was heud ; 

ious coneerC rang in every pert, 

imple melodj pour'd mofing on the 

eart^ 

jrenius of the stream in front appears, 

ible diief advanced in years ; 

•y bead with water-lilies crowned, 

ily leg with garter tangle boand. 

ne the loveliest pair in all the ring, 

Female Beauty hand in hand with 

pring ; [Joy, 

Town*d with flow'ry hay, came Rural 

oamer, with his fervid-beaming eye : 

Ting Plenty, with her flowing horn, 

low Autiunn wreath'd with nodding 

om ; [show, 

^inter*s time-bleached locks did hoary 

pitality with cloudless brow ; 

low'd Courage with his martial stride, 

fhere the Peal wild-woody coverts 

ide; 

eooe, with mild benignant air, 

e form, came from the tow'rs of Stair : 

I and Worth in equal measures trode 

mple Catrme, their long-lov'd abode : 

lite-rob'd Peace, crown'd with a hazel 

rreath, 

c Agriculture did bequeath 

ken iron instruments of death : 

t of whom our Sprites forgat their 

indling wrath. 



THE ORDINATION 



Hmj littto owe to Frofal Heav*lw~ 
the Mob they hide the little ffir'a. 



I. 
NOCK Wabsters, fidge and daw, 
our vour creeshie nations ; 
rha leather rax an* drew, 
denominatfons. 
I the Laigh Kirk, ane an* a*, 
lere tak up y^our stations ; 
r to S^hiifs in a raw, 
Mir divine libations 

For joy this day. 

II. 

ommon-iense, that imp o' hell, 
n wi' Blaggie Lauder ;« 
— ; — aft made her yell^ 
fc sair misca'd her ; 

', M«- '. — - takes the flail, 

Vn the boy will blaud her ! 



»to a seoffloff ballad wMeh was made oo ihe 
tti MsBevWikid aad worttiy Mr L. to tlis 



Hell clap a shamgmn on ber tall, ' 
An' set the bairna to daud h«r 

Wi' dirt this day. 

III. 
Mflk haste an* turn king David owie^ 

An' lilt wi* holy clangor ; 
O* double verse come gie us four. 

An' skirl up the Bangor : 
This day the Kirk kicks up a stoure, 

Nae mair the knaves shidl wrang her. 
For heresy is in her power, 

And gloriously she'll whang her 

Wi' pith this day. 

IV. 
Come let a proper text be read, 

An' touch it aff wi' vigour. 
How gTdceless Ham* leugh ut his Dad, 

Which maHe Cannon a iii;;er ; 
Or Phineasf drove the mui during blaJe, 

Wi' whore- abhorring rigour ; 
Or Zipporahft the scauldiitg jade. 

Was like a bluidy tiger 

1* the inn that day. 

V. 

There, try his mettle on the creed. 

An* bind him down wi* caution. 
That Stipend is a carnHl w eed. 

He taks but for the fashiun ; 
An* gie him o'er the flock to feed. 

An' punish each transgression ; 
Especial, rams that cross the breed, 

Gie them sufficient threshin', 

Spare them nae day. 

VI. 

Now auld Kilmarnock, cock thy tail. 

An' toss thy horns fu* canty ; 
Nae mair thou'lt rowt out>owre the dale 

Because thy pasture's scantv ; 
For lapfu's large o* gospel kail 

Shall fill thy crib in plenty. 
An* runts o' grace, the pick and wale. 

No gi'en by way o* dainty, 

But ilka day. 

VIL 
Nae mair by BaMs streams we'll weep. 

To think upon our Zion ; 
An* hing our fiddles up to sleep, 

Like baby-clouts a^dr;^n* ; 
Come, screw the pegs with tunefu' eheep. 

An' owre the thairms be tryin* ; 
Oh, rare ! to see our elbucks wheep. 

An* a like lamb-tails flyin' 

Fu' fast this day . 

VIIL 
Lang Patronage, wi' rod o* airn, . 
Has shored the Kirk's undoin'. 



« GeBeriti eh. is. ver. St. 
f Nambenu eh. xxr. vrr. & 
" 1w.eh.iv. 
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At lAteljT FcmMt «ir ibffito, 

Haa proven to iti rain : 
Our Pfttron, iMmtst mtn ! Glenemim, 

He saw mbchief waa brewing ; 
An* like a godly elect bairn 

He*8 waM ua out a true ane, 

An' aound this day. 



NowR. 



IX. 
barangue nae mair, 



But steek your gmb for erer ; 
Or try the wickt* d town of Ayr, 

For there theyM think you ckveri 
Or, nae reflection on your lear, 

Ye may comnience a shaver ; 
Or to the Netherton repair, 

An' turn a carpet weaver 

Aff hand this day. 



M- 



X. 

and you were just a match, 



We never had sic twa drones ; 
Auld Hornit did the Laigh Kirk watch, 

Just like a winkin' baudrons : 
An' ajre he catch'd the tither wretch, 

To fry them in his caudrons : 
But now bis honour maun detach, 

Wi* a' hia brimstone squadrons. 

Fast, fisst, this day. 

XI, 
See, see auld Orthodoxy^ ftee. 

She's swingein* through the city ; 
H^rk how the nine-tail'd cat she plays ! 

I vow it*s unco pretty : 
There Learning, wi* his Oreekish face, 

Grunts out some Latin dittv : 
An* Common-sense is gaun, she says, 

To mak to JamU Beattia 

Her plaint thia day. 

XII. 
But there** Momlity biiMel', 

Embracing a* opinions ; 
Hear, how he giea the tither yell, 

Between his twa companions ; *l 

See, bow she peds the skiu an* fell. 

As ane were peelin' onions ! 
Now there—they're packed aff to hell. 

An' banish'd our dominions, 

Henceforth this day. 

XIII. 
O happy 4ay ! i^oieo, rejoioe ! 

Come bouse about the porter I 
Morality's demure deem 

Shall here nae mair mid quarter t 
M*— — , R- - ■ , are the boys, 

That heresy can torture : 
They'll gie her on a rape a hoyse, 

Aa' cowe bar measure shorter 

By the head sone day. 

XIV. 
Come bring the tither mutehkin in. 
An' herrs for i eoodiisioni 



To every Ntm JU^* mothv^ aon, 
Fimn tbia time forth Conivaioii : 

If mair tbey deave ua wi' their din, 
Or Patronage intrusion. 

We'll light a spunk, an' ev*ry skin, 
We*U rin tbem aff in f usioa 

Like oily aone day. 



THE CALF. 



TO THJB B£V. MA 



On hit Text, Malachi, di. iv. vcr. f * hvA Vitfj 
g« fiMth, and grow op, like CALVsa^f tte itaU. 

Right Sn ! your text Fll prove it trae, 
Though Heretica may laugh ; 

For instance ; there's yoorael' just now, 
Ood knows, an mioo Calfi . 

An' should some Pfttron be so kind, 

As bless you wi' a kirk, 
I doubt nae, Sir, but then well find, 

Vere still as great a SHrk, 

But, if the Lovers raptur'd hour 

Shall ever be your lot, 
Forbid it, every heavenly Power, 

You e'er should be a Stoii 

Tho', when some kind, connubial Dear, 

Your but-and-ben adorns, 
The like has been that you may wear 

A noble head of Aoma. 

And in your lug, most reverend James 

To hear you roar and rowte. 
Few-men o* sense will doubt joor dauni 

To rank amang the nowte. 

And when ye're numberd wi* the dead> 

Below a grassy hillock, 
Wi' justice they may mark your head^ 

< Here lies a fiunous BuOoek P 



ADDRESS TO THE DEIL. 

O Prince ! O CUef ofmany flnensd 9nr*BL 
That led the embattled atfapUn ia WBf>->i0(*^ 



O THOU ! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Homie, Satan, Nek, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an* tootie, 

Qos'd under batches, 
Spairges about the brunatane cootie^ 

To scand poor wretdies 

Hear'me, uild Hmis, for a wee. 
An* let poor damned bodiea be s 

a A^wi^^ilisaeaatBhcwe hitiie WsstofSetUiii 
titr thorn rS^kam opiiilons wiiflk Xk l^ylor ef M« 



POEMS. 



m 



fh •mm' plflMore it eui gie» 

E'en to • deil, 
elp m' MMid poor dogi liko me, 

An' hear ns t^iieel I 

td ii tiij powV, an' greet xhj £um i 

!nd end noted ie thy neow ; 

lO* yon lowie' hengh'e tby heme* 

Thou treveU far ; 
ith ! thon'e neither leg nor kune. 

Nor blate nor scaur. 

jrles, ranging like a roarin' lion, 
'ey, a* htSes and corners tryin' ; 
ta oe the strong-wing'd tempest flyin% 

Tiriing the kirks ; 
Mt in the human bMom pryin', 

Unseen thou lurks. 

»ard ray mrerend Grwoittsayy 

ely glens yon like to stray ; 
lere auld niin'd eastles gray. 

Nod to the moon, 
ght the nightly wand'rer's vray, 

Wi* eldritch croon. 

en twilight did my Gratmk summon, 
f jier prayers, douce honest woman ! 
>nt the dyke she's heard you bummin* j 

Wi' eerie drone ; 
istlin', thro* the boortries comin', 

Wi' heavy groan. 

dreary, windy, winter night, 
tars shot down wi' sklentiii' light, 
on, mysel'y I gat a fright, 

Ayont the lough ; 
ce a rash-bush stood in sight, 

Wi' waving sough. 

i cudgel in my nieve did shake, 
biistl'd hair stood like a stake, 
wi' an eldritch stour, quaick^uaick^ 

Amang the springs, 
fe squatter'd like a drake, 

On whistling wings. 

Warhekt grim, an' withered hagi^ 
low wi' you on ragweed nags, 
skim the muin, and dizzy crags, 

Wi* wicked speed ; 
D kiric-yaida renew their leu^ues. 

Own howkit dead. 

noe comtra wives, wi' toil an' pain, 
longe an* plunge the kirn in vain ; 
1 1 the yellow treasure's ta'en 

By witching skill ; 
Nrtit. twil-pint Hawkurs gaen 

As yeU's the Bill 

ooi mvstie knots mak great abuse, 
nng Gkddman, fond, keen, an* crouse ; 
tlii beet waik4nme i* the hou^e. 
By CMitrip wit, 



Is instant made no worth a louie. 

Just at the bit. 



When thowea diesolve the anawy boord, 
An* float the jinglin* iey.boofd. 
Then VFater.Aei|pie« haunt the foord, 

By your directimi, 
An« nighted Travllers are allured. 

To their destruction. 

An> aft your moss-traversing Spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk it ; 
The bleezin', curst, mischievous monkeys 

Delude his eyes, 
Till in some miry slough he sunk is. 

Ne'er mair to rise. 

When Ma$ofu* mystic worduu* gript 
In storms an' tempests raise you up, 
Some cock or cat your rage maun stop. 

Or, strange to tell ; 
The youngest Brother ye waid whip 

Affstraughttohell! 

Lang syne, in EdaCs bonnie yard. 
When youthfu* lovers first were pair'd, 
An* all the soul of love they shared. 

The raptured hour. 
Sweet on the frgrant flowery swaird 

In shady bower : 

Then you, ye auld, snic-drawing dog! 
Ye came to Paradise incog. 
An' played on man a cursed brogue, 

(Black be your fa' !} 
An' gied the infant world a sbog, 

'Maist ruined a*. 

D*ye mind that day, when in a bizz, 
Wi* reekit duds, and reestit gizz. 
Ye did present your emoutie phiz 

'Mang better folk. 
An' sklented on the man of Uz 

Your spitefu' joke ? 

An' how ye gat him i' your thrall. 
An' brak him out o* house an' hall. 
While scabs and blotches did him gall, 

Wi' bitter daw. 
An' lowsed hia ill tongued wicked Scawl, 

Was warstava? 

But a' your doings to rehearse, 
Your wily snares an' fechtin* fierce, 
Sin' that day Mkhad* did you pierce, 

Down to this time^ 
Wad ding a LaUan tongue, or Erse, 

In prose or rhyme. 

An' now, auld OooU^ I ken yelne thinkin', 
A certain Bardie's rantin', drinldn'. 
Some luckless hour will send him linkin*. 

To your black pit ; 



i«rf 



• Vids Milton, book ri. 
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Bat fidth ! hM torn t comer, jinkin'. 

And cheat you yet 

But, hn ye weel, auld iVtcAtf-^eii / 
O ¥rad Y^ tak a thought and men' ! 
Ye aibhna might— I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake — 
Fm waa to think upon yon den. 

Even for your sake ! 



DEATH AND DYING WORDS 



ov 



POOR MAILIE, 
THE AUTHOR^S ONLY PET YOWE. 

AN UNCO IfOUENFU* TALJL 

As MaiUe, aii' hpr lambs thegither, 
Were ae day nibbling on the tethery 
Upon her cloot she coost a hitch. 
An' o\vre she warsled in the ditch ; 
There, groaning, dying, she did lie, 
When Hughoc* he came doytin by. 

Wi' glowrin' een, and lifted ban's. 
Poor Hughoc like a statue Stan's : 
He saw her days were near-hand ended, 
But wae's my heart ! he could na mend it { 
He gaped wide, but naething spak ! 
At length poor Mailie silence brak. 

' O thou, whase lamentable face 
Appears to mourn my waefu' case ! 
My dying words attentive hear. 
An' bear them to my Master dear. 

* Tell him, if e'er again he keep 
As muckle gear as buy a sheep, 
O, bid him never tie them mair 
Wi' wicked strings o' hemp or hair I 
But ca* them out to park or hill. 
An* let them wander at their will : 
So may his flock increase, an* grow 
To scores o* lambs, an' packs o' woo' ' 

' Tell him, he was a master kin', 
An* aye was guid to me an' mine : 
An' now my dying charge J gie him, 
Jdy helpless lambs I trust them wi* him. 

' O bid Bim save their harmless lives, 
Frae dogi* an* tods, an* butchers' knives 
Biit gie them guid cow milk their fill. 
Till they be fit to fend themsel' ; 
An* tent them duly, e'en an* mom, 
Wi* teats o' hay au' rips o* com. 



• A BMbor herd-^huw 



* An' may they never letrn the gaett 
Of ither vile, wanrestfu' peU / 
To slink thro* ships, an' reave an* steal, 
At stacks o' pease, or stocks o' kail. 
So may they, like their great forbears, 
For mony a year come uro the sheers : 
So wives will gie them bits o« bread, 
An* bairns greet for them when they're desd« 

' My poor loop-Iawu), my son an' heir, 

bid bim breed him up wi' care I 
An' if he live to be a beast. 

To pit some havins in his breast. 
An' warn him, what I winna name. 
To stay content wf yowes at hame ; 
An* no to rin an' wear his cloots. 
Like ither menseless, graceless, brutes, 

' An* neist my yowie, silly thing, 
Guid keep thee finiie a tether string I 
O' may thou ne'er forgather up 
Wi' ony blastit moorland toop : 
Biit aye keep mind to moop an' mell 
Wi* sheep o' credit like thysel'l 

' An' now, my bairns, wi* my last breath, 

1 lea'e my blessin' wi' you baith t 
An' when you think upo* your mither. 
Mind to be kin' to ane anither. 

' Now, honest Hughoc, dinna fail 
To tell my master a' my tale ; 
An' bid him bum this cursed tether. 
An', for thy pains, thou'se get my blethei;' 

This said, poor Mailie tum'd her head, 
And closed her een amang the dead. 



POOR MAILIE'S ELEGY. 

Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 
Wi* saut tears trickling down your nose 
Our bardie's £ste is at a close, 

Past a' remead ; 
The last sad cape-stane o' his woes ; 

Poor MaiUe^M dead I 

It's no the loss o' warl's gear, 
That could sae bitter draw the tear. 
Or mak our bardie, dowie, wear 

The mourning weed 
He*s lost a friend and neebor dear. 

In Mailie dead. 

Thro* a' the town she trotted by him ; 
A lang half-mile she could descry him ; 
Wi' kindly bleat, when she did spy him. 

She ran wi' speed ; 
A friend mair faitbfu' ne'er cam nigh him. 

Than Mailie dead. 

I wat she was a sheep o' sense, 
An' could behave hersel' wi' mense : 
I'll say't, she never brack a fence, 

Thro' thievish greed. 
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rdie, Uuiely, keepn the spence 
Sin' Mttilu^M dead. 

f he wsnden up the howe, 

ing image in her ^ow« 

bleating to him, owre the knowe, 

For bits o* bread ; 
im the briny pearls rowe 

For MaUie dead. 

iraa nae get o^ moorland tips, 

irted ket, an' hairy hips : 

r forbemrs were brought in ships 

Frae yont the Tweed! 
aerjlettk ne'er cross'd the clips 

Than MaiUe dead. 

worth the man wha first did shape 
le, wanchancie thing — a rape / 
I guid fellows gim an' gape, 

WP chckin^ dread ; 
toi's bonnet wave wi' crape, 

For MaiUe dead. 

ye bards on bonnie Doon ! 
a on Aifr your cbaunters tune I 
join the meUmcholious croon 

O' Eobin'M reed ! 
rt will never get aboon 

His Mailie dead. 



TO J. S- 



todwMp 1 iBTtttrioin mro^iit of the toui i 
Mt*ner of life, and si»lder of society 1 
we thee much I Biair, 



»— — , the sleest, paukie thie( 
er attempted stealth or rief, 
sly bae some warlock-breef 

Owre human hearts ; 
er m boeom yet was prief 

Against your arts. 

ne, I swear by sun an* moon, 
ery star that blinks aboon, 
oat me twenty pair o' shoon. 

Just gaun to see you : 
eiy itber pair that's done, 

Mair taen Vm wi* you. 

snld capridous carlin, Nature, 
L amends for scrimplt suture, 
ini*d yon wS, a human creature 

On her^r«< plan, 
ber freaks, on every feature, 

She's wrote, the Man. 

now Pve taen the fit o' rhyme, j 
mie noddle's working prime, 
sy yerkift up soblime 

Wi' baity summon} 



Hae ye m leisare momenffe time 

To hear what's comin' ? 

Some rhyme a neebor's name to lasb ; 
Some rhyme (vain thought !) for needfii' ctshy 
Some rhyme to court the countra daabi 

An* raise a din; 
For me an aim I never fash ; 

I rhyme for fun. 

The star that rules my luckless lot. 
Has fated me the russet coat, 
An* damned my fortune to the groat : 

But in requit, 
Has bless*d me wi' a random shot 

O' countra wit. 

This while my notion's taen a sklent. 
To try my fate in guid black pretU ; 
But still the mair I'm that way bent, 

Something cries * HooUe ! 
I red you, honest man, tak tent ! 

Yell shaw your folly. 

' There's ither poets, much your betters. 
Far seen in Greek, deep men o' letters, 
Hae Uiought they had ensured their debtors, 

A' future ages ; 
Now moths deform in shapeless tetters. 

Their unknown pages. 

Then fareweel hopes o* laurel-boughs. 
To garland my poetic brows ! 
Henceforth I'll rove where busy ploughs 

Are whistling thrang. 
An' teach the lanely heights an' howea 

My rustic sang. 

ni wander on, with tentless heed 
How never-halting moments speed. 
Till fate shall snap the brittle thread ; 

Then, all unknown, 
ril lay me with th' inglorious dead. 

Forgot and gone ! 

But why o' death begin a tale ? 
Just now we're living, sound an' hale. 
Then top and maintop crowd tlie sail. 

Heave care o'er side ! 
And large, before enjoyments gale, 

Let's tak' the tide. 

This life, sae fur's I understand, 
Is a' enchanted fairy land, 
Where pleasure is the magic wand, 

That, wielded right, 
Maks houra like minutes, hand in handy 

Dance by f u' light 

The magic-wand then let us wield ; 
For ance that five-an*-forty's speel'd. 
See crazy, weary, joyless eild, 

Wi' wrinkled face. 
Comes hottin*, hirplin', owre the field, 

Wi* ereepin' pace. 
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When ince Ufi*» dmf drawi near thf 
frUNunin*, 
Then fareweel vacant careless roamiir ; 
An* fareweel cbeeriii' tankards foamin', 

An* social noise ; 
An' fareweel dear deluding tooinaa. 

The joy of joys I 

O Life ! how pleasant in thy morning. 
Young Fancy's rays the hills adorning ! 
Cold pausing Gautionts lesson scorning, 

We frisk away, 
Like BchooUboys, at the expected warning, 

To joy and plby. 

We wander there, we wander here. 
We eye the rose upon the brier, 
Unmindful that the thorn is near, 

Amang the leaves : 
And though the puny wound appear, 

6hort while it grieves. 

Some lucky, find a flowery spat, 
For which they never toiled nor swat, , 
They drink the sweet and eat the fat. 

But care or pain ; ^ 
And haply eye the barren hut 

With high disdain. 

With steady aim, some Fortune chase ; 
Keen hope does every sinew brace : 
Thro* fair, thro' foul, they urge the race, 

And seize the prey : 
Then cannie in some cozie place. 

They close the day. 

An* others, like your humble servan*. 
Poor wights ! nae rules or roads observin* ; 
To right or left, eternal swervin*. 

They zig-zag on ; 
Till curst wi* age, obscure an* starvin'. 

They aften groan. 

Alas ! what bitter toil an* straining— - 
But truce with peevish poor complaining ! 
Is Fortune's ficlde Luna waning ? 

E'en let her gang, 
Beneath what light she has remaining. 

Let's sing our sang. 

My pen I here fling to the door. 
And kneel, ' Ye Pow'rs !' and warm imp^.ore, 
Tho* I should wander terra o'er. 

In all her climes^ ' 
Grant me but this, I ask no more. 

Aye rowth o' riiymea. 

' Oie dreeping roasts to countni Uuidf^ 
Till icicles hing frae their beards : 
Gie fine braw daes to fine life-guards. 

An* maids of honou * 
An' yill an' whisky gie to csirds, 

^ Until they sconner.^ 

< A title, Dtm^tar merits it ; 
A garUr gifl tQ TFttte PiH;i 



Gie wealth to tome be-ledgerd cit. 

In cent, per cent. 

But give me real, sterling vdt. 

An* I'm content. 

* Wliile ye are pleased to keep me hale, 
I'll sit down o'er my scanty meal, 
Be't water-broie, or mudin'kail, 

Wi' cheerfu' face. 
As lang's the muses dinna fail 

To say the grace.' 

An anxious e'e I never throws 
Beliint my lug, or by my nose ; 
I jouk beneath misfortune's blows. 

As weel's I may : 
Sworn foe to sorrow, care, an* prose, 

I rhyme away. 

O ye douce folk, that live by rule. 
Grave, tideless -blooded, calm and cool, 
Compar'd wi' you — O fool ! fool ! fool ! 

How much unlike ! 
Your hearts are just a standing pool, 

Your lives, a dyke ! 

Nae hair-brain'd sentimental traces 
In your unlettered nameless faces ; 
In arioso trills and graces 

Ye never stray. 
But gravUsimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. 

Ye are sae grave^ nae doubt ye're loise, 
Nae ferly tho' ye do despise 
The.hairum.scairum, ram-stam bo3r8. 

The rattlin* squad : 
I see you upward cast your eyes — 

— Ye ken the road.— 

Whilst I— but I shall baud me there— 
Wi* yon V\l scarce gang ony where — 
Then, Jamie, I shall say nae mair. 

But quat my sang. 
Content wi' you to mak a pair, 

Whare'er I gang. 



A DREAM. 

ThoaRkti, words, and deeds, the ststota blames wii» 

reason; 
Bat sorely dreamt were ne V indieted treason. 

[On reading, in the pnblie papers, tlie Laureate** Ou*, 
with the other parade of Jnae ^ 1780, tho anthor 
was no ioonCT dropt asleep, than he Imagined himself 
transported to the birthday levee ; and in his dream<. 
ing.fancy, nade the following Adareet."} 



GuiD^OENiN' to your Majesty ! 

May heaven augment your blisses. 
On every new 6irf A day ye see, 

A humble poet wislies I 
My hardship here at yonr levee. 

On sic m di^ as thiajs, . 
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Jinn tn UDwuth li^it to tti^ 
Amang ths UrtMqr ditsaefl 

8m fine this daj. 

II. 
JflM jf^re compUineDted thrang. 

By toottf m lord an' lai^, 
• God Mire the Kinf 1* % acackoo nog 

That's uooo easf said a|ie ; 
The BoeCi^ too» a venal gang, 

m' ifcjmea wee! tnm'd an* imdy. 
Wad gar yon trow ye ne'er do wrang, 

But aye uneaing steady, 

Onsicaday, 

IIL 

For me ! before a monarch's fisce, 

Ern Ikert I wima flatter ; 
For neither penaion, post, nor place. 

Am I yonr humble debtor : 
So nae reflection on jfcmr grace, 

Your kingship to Mipatter ; 
There's monie waur been o* the race, 

An' aiblins ane been better 

Than you this duy. 

IV. 
'Tis Yvj tne, my aor'reign king, 

My skill mav well be doubted : 
Bat nets are chiels that wiuna ding 

An* downa be disputed : 
Your royal nest, beneath your wing, 

Is e'en right reft an' clouted. 
An* now the third part o* the string. 

An lessy will gaiHrabout it 

Than did ae day. 

V. 
Fsr be't fne me that I aspire 

To blame ^rour legislation. 
Or say, ye wisdom want, or fire. 

To rale this mighty nation 1 
Bat, &ith f I mudde doubt, my Sire, 

Ye'fo trusted ministration 
To chaps, wha, in a barn or byre, 

Wad better flU'd their station 

Hum courts yon day. 

VL 
An' now ye>e rien auld Britam peace, 

Har broken shins to plaister ; 
Your sair taxation does her fleece. 

Till she has soarce a tester ; 
For me, thank God, my life's a leaee 

Nae Aoryam wearing taster. 
Or, iaith! I fear, that wi* the geese, 

I shortly boost to pasture 

r the craft some day. 

VII. 
Tm no raistraating WUIU Piu, 

When taxsa he milanes, 
(An* Wilte a true gold fsUow's get, 

A nasse not envy spairgea). 
That he intnidB to pay yonr debt. 

An' I m am a' your charges ; 



But God sake I let nae emmifflt 
Abridge your boooio baiges 

An* boats this day; 

VIIL 

Adieu, my Liege I may fr' edoro geek 

Beneath your high protection ; 
An* way ye rax Corruption's neck, 

An' gie her for dissection ! 
But »ince I*m here. Til no neglect, 

III loyal, true affection. 
To pay your Queem, with due respect, 

My fndty an* subjection 

This great birth-day. 

IX. 
Hail, Majeity ! Moet RxceOent ! 

While nobles strive to please ye. 
Will ye accept a compliment 

A simple poet gies je ? 
Tbae bonnie bairntime, Heav'n has lent. 

Still higher may tbey heeze ye. 
In bliss, till fate some day is sent. 

For ever to release ye 

Frae care that day. 

X. 

For you, young potentate o* Wales, 

I tell 3rour Highneu fairly, 
Down Pleasure's stream, wi* swelling sails, 

I'm tauld ye're driving rerely *, 
But some day ye mav gnaw your nails. 

An' curse your folly sairly, 
That e'er ye brak Dtano'e pales. 

Or rattled dice wi* Charlie, 

By night or day 

XI. 
Yet aft a ragged cowte'e been known 

To mak a noble aiver : 
So, ye mav doucelv fill a throne. 

For a* their clish-ma-claver : 
There, him* at Agincourt wha shone, 

Few better were or braver ; 
And yet wi* funny queer Sir Jdhn,\ 

He was an unco shaver 

For monie a day. 

XII. 
For you, right rev*rend Osnabrug, 

Nane sets the lawn-sleeve sweeter, 
Altho* a ribbon at your lug 

Wad been a dress completer : 
As ye disown yon paughty dog 

That bears the keys of Peter, 
Then, swithi an* get a wife to bug. 

Or, trouth, ye'U stain the mitre 

Some luckless day. 

XIII. 
Young royal Tarrg Breeke, I learn, 
Ye*ve lately come athwart her ; 



* Kinf Henrr V. 
. t Star Johii FiOrtdi; viie Shakspewsb 
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A doriont gtSkjf^ item an* ttenii 
Weel rigg'd for FmMt* buter ; 

But first hang out, that shell discern 
Your hymeneal charter, 

Then heave aboard your grapple aim, 
An*, large upo* her quarter, 

Come full that day. 

XIV. 
Ye, lastly, bonnie blossoms a^ 

Ye royal lasses dainty, 
Heav'n make you guid as weel as braw. 

An* gie you lads a-plenty : 
But aneer nae British boyt awa% 

For kings are unco scant aye ; 
An* German gentles are but Mma\ 

They're better just than watit aye 

On onie day. 

XV. 
God bless you a' ! consider now, 

Ye*re unco muckle dautet ; 
But, ere the course o' life be thro* 

It may be bitter sautet ; 
An* I hae seen their co<fgie fou, 

That yet hae tarrow't at it ; 
But or the day was done, I trow. 

The laggen they hae clautet 

Fu' clean that day. 



THE VISION. 

DUAN FIRST, t 

Ths sun had closed the winter day, 
The curlers quat their roaring play. 
An* hunger'd maukin ta'en her way 

To kail-yards green, 
While faithless smtws ilk step betray 

Wbare she has been. 

The thresher^s weary flingin-tree 
The lee-lang day had tired me : 
And whan the aay had closed his e'e, 

Far i' the west, 
Ben i* the tpence, right pensivelie, 

I gaed to rest. 

There, lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 
I sat and ey'd the spewing reek. 
That filU'd wi' hoast-provoking smeek. 

The auld clay biggin' ; 
An' heard the restless rattons squeak 

About the riggin*. 

All in this mottie, misty dime, 
I backward mus*d on wasted time. 
How I had spent my youth fu* prime, 

An' done nae-thing, 

* Alluding to the newspaper aocount of a certain 
royal sailor*^ amour. 

t Duan, a term of Ossian^ for the diffierent dlTisionB 
of a dlgressiTe poem. See his Caih-Loda, toL ii. of 
M*Fherson*s tnuulatton. 



But stringin' blethers up in rbyoM^ 

For fools to sing. 

• 

Had I to guid advice but harkit, 
I might, by this, hae led a market, 
Or strutted in a bank and darkit 

My cash account : 
WhUe here, half-mad, halfJed, half-sarkit, 

Is a* th* amount. 

I started, mutt'ring, blockhead ! coof ! 
And heav'd on high my waukit loof. 
To swear by a' yon stury roof, 

Or some rash aitb, 
That I, henceforth, would be rhymeproof 

Till my last breath — 

When click ! the string the sneck did dnw} 
An' jee ! the door gaed to the wa' ; 
An' by my ingle- lowe I saw. 

Now bleezin' bright, 
A tight outlandish Hizzie, braw. 

Come full in sight. 

Ye need na doubt, I held my whisht ! 
The infant aith half-form'd was crush't ; 
I glowr'd as eerie's I'd been dusht 

In some wild glen ; 
When sweet like modest worth, she blush't, 

And stepped ben. 

Green, slender, leaf dad hoUy-boughe, 
Were twisted gracefu* round her brows ; 
I took her for some Sa)ttish Mtue, 

By that same token ; . 
An* come to stop those reckless vows. 

Would soon been brokeiu 

A * hair-brain'd, sentimental trace* 
Was strongly marked in her face ; 
A wildly- witty, rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye, ev*n tum'd on empty space, 

Beam'd keen with honour. 

Down flow'd her robe, a tartan sheen. 
Till hahf a leg was scrimply seen ; 
And such a leg ! my bonnie Jean 

Could only pear it ; 
Sae straught, sae taper, tight, and dean, 

Kane else cam near it. 

Her mantle large, of greenish hue. 
My gazing wonder chiefly drew ; 
Deep lights and shades, bold mingling, threw 

A lustre grand ; 
And seem*d to my astonish*d view, 

A well known land. 

Here, rivers in the sea were lost : 
There, mountains to the skies were tost t ; 
Here, tumbling billows mark'd the coast. 

With surging foam ; 
There, distant shone Arf s lofty boast, 
I The lordly dome. 
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' Doom, pour'ddown hii fiur.fetcb'd floods; 
welUfed Lrwme stately tbuds : 
ermit Ayr stiw thro' bis wood«. 

On to the sbore ; 
■ny a lesser torrent scuds. 

With seeming ro«r. 

, in a sandy valley spread, 
lent borough rear'd her head ; 
( in Scottish story read. 

She boasts a race, 
ry nobler yirtue bred. 

And polisb'd grace. 

tately tow*r or palace fair, 

IS pendent in the air, 

«ms of heroes, here and there, 

I could discern ; 
eem'd to muse, some seem*d to dare. 

With feature stem. 

leart did glowing transport feel, 

a race * heroic M-heei, 

andisb round the deep-dy'd steel 

In sturdy blows ; 
tMck-recoiling seem'd to reel 

Their suthron foes. 

Coi7NT£Y*8 SAViouji,f mark him well ! 
lickardton^t ^ heroic swell ; 
ief on Sark I who glorious fell. 

In high command ; 
; whom ruthless fates expel 

His native land. 

re, where a sceptred PictUh thade |j 
round bis ashes lowly laid, 
'd a martial race portray'd 

In colours strong | 
loldier-featur'd, undismayM 

They strode along. 

>' many a wild, romantic grove,^ 
lany a bermit-fancjr'd cove, 
luhts for fnendsbip or for love 

In musing mood,) 
id Judge, I saw him rove. 

Dispensing good. 

1 deep-struck reverential awe,** 
amed sire and son I saw, 
.tare's God and Nature's law 

They gave their lore. 



The WallaoM. f William Wallace. 

ai WallaocL of Ridiardtoo, oou«in to the im. 

Nreserrer or Scottish independence. 

Uaee, Laird of Craisfie, woo was second in com. 

nder Dou|^ Earl of Ormood, at the famous 

1 the banks of Sark, foa|^t atmo 144a That 
victory was prindpaUy owing to the Judicious 
and intrepkl valour of the mliant Laird of 

who died of iiis wroonds after the action. 

at, Kioif of the IHcts, flrora whom the district 

la said to take its name, lies buried, as tradition 

>r the ftunilv-seat of the Montgomeries of Coils. 

lere hia banal.plare is still shown. 

ikimming, the seat of ths late Lord Jastiea.aerk. 

trine, the seat of ths lata Doetor, and present 

ir Stewart. 



This, all its tource and end to draw. 

That to adore. 

Brydon's brave ward * I well could spy, 
Beneath old Scotia*t smiling eye ; 
Who call'd on Fame, low standing by. 

To band him on. 
Where many a patriot-name on high, 

And hero shone. 

DUAN SECOND. 

With musing.deep, astonish'd stare, 
I view'd the heav'nly seeming^tr ; 
A whispering throb did witness bear. 

Of kindred sweet, 
When with an elder sister's air 

She did me greet. 

' All hail ! my own inspired bard ! 
In me thy native muse regard ! 
Nor longer mourn thv fate is bard. 

Thus poorly low, 
I come to give thee such reward 

As we bestow. 

' Know, the great genius of this land 
Has many a light, aerial band. 
Who, all beneath his high command. 

Harmoniously, 
As arts or arms they understand. 

Their labours ply. 

* They Scotia*s race among them share j 
Some fire the soldier on to dare ; 

Some rouse the patriot up to bane 

Corruption's heart : 

Some teach the bard, a darling care. 

The tuneful art. 

< 'Mong swelling floods of reeking gore. 
They, ardent, kindling Sfiirits pour ; 
Or, 'mid the venal senate's roar. 

They, sightless, stand. 
To mend the honest patriot-lore. 

And grace the band. 

' And when the bard, or hotny sage. 
Charm or instruct the future age. 
They bind the wild poetic rage 

In energy. 
Or point the inconclusive page 

Full on the eye. 

' Hence .FWAirlon, the brave and yornig; 
Hence Dempster^s seal-inspired tongue i 
Hence sweet bumonious Beattie sung 

His «* Minstrel Ltys ;* 
Or tore, with noUe ardour stung. 

The sceptic's bays. 

* To lower orders are assigned 
The humbler ranks of human «kindy 



* Colonel Fnlhurton.' 
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The rustic Bifd, the lab'rinf Hind, 

The Arttsan ; 

AU chooee, as Ttrious they're inclin'd. 

The variotts man. 

* When jellow waves the heavy grain. 
The tbrearning storm some strongly rein ; 
Some teadi to meUomte the plain. 

With tUlage skiU ; 
And some instruct the shepherd-train. 

Blithe o'er the hill. 

< Some hint the lover's harmless wile ; 
Some grace the maiden's artless smile; 
Some soothe the lab'rer's weary toil» 

For humble gains, 
And make his cottage scenes b^ile 

His cares and pains. 

* Some hounded to a district^ace. 
Explore at large man's infant race, 
To mark the embryotic trace 

Of rustic Bard ; 
And careful note each op*ning grace, 

A guide and guard. 



' O/ikeie am L-'CoUa my name ; 
And this district as mine I claim, 
Where once the CampbiM$, chiefs of fam^ 

Held ruling pow'r, 
I mark*d thy embryo tuneful flame, 

Thy natal hour. 

* With future hope, I oft would gaze, 
P'ond on thy little early ways. 

Thy rudely caroll'd, chiming phrase. 

In uncouth rhymes. 

Fired at the simple, artless lays 

Of other times. 

* I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar ; 

Or when the north bis fleecy store 

Drove thro' the sky, 

I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 

Struck thy young eye. 

* Or when the deep-green mantled earth 
Warm cherish'd ev'ry flow'ret's birth. 
And joy and music pouring forth 

In ev*rv grove, 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundless love. 

' When ripen'd fields, and azure skie^ 
Caird forth the reaper's rustling noise^ 
I saw thee leave their ev'iling joys, 

And lonely stalk, 
To vent thy bosom*s swelling rise 

In pensive walk. 

< When youthfiri love, warm-blushing, strong. 
Keen, shivering shot thy nerves along. 
Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

Th* adored iVome, 



I taught thee bow to poor In ioiift 

To ioodie ttrf fluna. 

' I saw thy pnlseli maddening play. 
Wild send thee Pleasure*a devious way. 
Misled by Fancy's meteor rajr, 

By Passion driven; 
But yet the liffhi that led astray 

Was hffhi fipom beavRk 

< I taught thy manners-p«in6ng strahis. 
The loves, the ways of simple swains. 
Till now, o'er all my wide domains 

Thy fame extends ; 
And some, the pride of Qnla'g plains. 

Become thy friends. 

. * Thou canst not learn, nor can I show, 
To paint with 71iom8on*t landscape |^ow ; 
Or wake the bosom-melting throe. 

With Shensione^svit', 
Or pour, with Grayf the moving flow 

Warm on the heart 

* Yet all beneath th* unrivall'd rose^ 
The lowly daisy sweetly Mows r 
Tho' large the forest's monarch throws 

His army shade. 
Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 

Adown the glade. 

' Then never murmur nor repine ; 
Strive in thy humble sphere to shme ; 
And trust me, not Potom^i mine. 

Nor kings' regard, 
Can give a bliss o'ermatching thine, 

A rustic BctnL 

' To give my counsels all in one. 
Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 
Preserve the dignity of Man, 

With soul erect ; . 
And trust the Universal Plan 

Will all protect. 

< And wear thou this,* — she solemn said, 
And bound the Holly round my head ; 
The polish'd leaves, and berries red. 

Did rustling play ; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 

In light away. 



ADDRESS TO THE UNCO OUIft 



oaTBS 



RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS. 

My 8oa« thflia mudHM make anil«^ 
And lump them ajrs tiiefitiMr ^ 

Ilie JUgid RiatMenu ia a fool, 
Tha Sigii WiM aaithar : 
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Hm rtoMMwt Mm tlMt eVr WM 4lgM 

Umj has aonie pjrin o* caff in ; 
Im ae^ a Mloir.freatare alight 



For random fit* o* daifln.— 



dk vtt. Til** IflL 



rba are ne gidd younel, 
(ioua and sae holy, 
lOQgfat to do but mark and tell 
' neebour's fauU and folly ! 
life is like a weel gaun mill, 
ly'd wi store o* water, 
apet bapper's ebbing still, 
still the clap plays clatter. 

II. 

e, jt Yenerable core, 

lunsel for poor mortals, 

equent pass douce Wisdom's door 

ibikit Folly's portals ; 

teir thoughtless, careless sakes, 

d here jpropone defences, 

onsie tncks, their black mistakes^ 

r fiuliDgs aiid mischances. 

III. 

your state wi' theirs compared, 
shudder at the niffer, 
t a moment's fair regard, 
; maks the mighty differ ? 
It what scant occasion gave 
purity ye pride in, 
hat's art mair than a' the lave) 
better art o' hiding. 

IV. 
when your castigated pulse 
now and then a wallop, 
iginga must his veins convulse, 
•till eternal gallop t 
td and tide fair i* 3ronr tail, 
; on ye scud your sea-way ; 
the teeth o* baith to sail, 
ks an unco lee-way. 

V. 

ial life and glee sit down, 

>yous and unthinking, 

ite transmogrified, they're grown 

ucbery and drinking : 

i they stay to calculate 

ternu consequences ; 

• more dreaded hell to state, 

lation of expenses 1 

VI. 

I, exalted, virtuous dames, 
up in godly laces, 
ire gie foor frailty names, 
Me a cnange o' cases ; 
lov'd lad, coBvenience snog, 
aefaerous inclination-^ 
me whisper i' your lug, 
aiUina naa temptation. 



VU , 

Then gently ioan your brother man. 

Still gentler sister woman ; 
Tho* tMy may gang a kennin wrang. 

To 6t«p aside is human ; 
One point must still be greatly da^ 

The moving wkjf they do it ; 
And just as lamely can ye mark. 

How hr perhaps they rue it. 

VIIL 
Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord — ita varioui tooe^ 

£uch spring— its various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute. 

But know not what's resisted. 



TAM SAMSOJTS* ELEGY. 

An honest man^ the noblett work of Ood.— />0/»tf« 



Has auld K. 
Or great M*- 
OrR 



seen the Deil ! 
>f thrawn his heel ? 



•I again grown weel 
To preach an* read ? 
* Na, waur than a* !' cries ilka chiel, 

' Tmm Samson's dead !' 



K. 



lang may grunt an' grane. 



An' si^'h, an' sab, an' greet her lane, 

An' deed her bairns, man, wife^ and wean. 

In mourning weed ; 
To death, she's dearly paid the kane^ 

Tam Samson's dead 1 

The brethren of the mystic Uoel, 
May hing their head in woefu' bevel. 
While by their nose the tears will revel* 

Like ony bead 1 
Death's gien the lodge an unco devel, 

Tarn Samson's dead 

Wben winter muffles up his doak, 
And binds the mire like a rock; 
When to the lochs the curlers flock, 

Wi' g^eesome speed ; 
Wha will they station at the eoek 9 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

He was the king o' a' the cora^ 
To guard, or draw, or wiek a bore. 



* When this worthy old tportMnaa went oat kA 
mairfovv^tMUoOt he suppoacd l( vm to be, In Oaeian'tt 
phrase, * the last of h<s fields I* and expressed an ardent 
wish to die and be buried in the muirs. On this hint 
the authwr eomposed bis tiefy and epitaph. 

f A certain preaolier, a great favourite with the miW 
lion. Vide the OrdiaaOon, Stanza IL 

I Another presfeher^an e^aal faroorite witt thu ffnfV 
who was at that tine ^Uog. Fur him see also the Or* 
dination, Slansa JX. 
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Or up the rink, like Jekm roer. 

In time o' need ; 

But now he lagi on deatb*8 koff-MMre, 

Tam Sam8on*t dead ! 

Now safe the atately uwmont sail. 
And trouts bedropp'd wi' crimson hail, 
And eels weel kenn'd for souple tail. 

And geds for greed, 
Since dark in deatb*8 JUh-creel we wail. 

Tarn Samson dead ! 

Rejoice, ye birring paitricks a' ; 
Ye cootie moorcocks, crousely craw ; 
Ye maukins, cock your fud fu* braw, 

Witbouten dread ; 
Your mortal fae is now awa% 

Tam Samson*B dead ! 

That waefu* mom be ever moum*d. 
Saw him in shootin' graith adorn'd, 
While pointers round impatient bum'd 

Frae couples freed ! 
But, och ! he gaed and ne*er retum'd ! 

Tam Samson*s dead ! 

In vain auld age his body batters ; 
In vain the gout his ancles fetters ; 
In vain the bums came down like waters 

An acre braid ! 
Now ev'ry auld wife greetin', clatters, 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

Owre mon]r a weary hag he limpit. 
An' aye the tither shot he thumpit. 
Till coward death behind him jumpit 

Wi deadly feide ; 
Now he proclaims wi' tout o* trumpet, 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

VHien at his heart he felt the dagger, 
He reerd his wonted bottle-swagger. 
But yet he drew the mortal trigger 

Wi* weel-aim'd heed ; 
* L — d, five !* he cry*d, an' owre did stagger ; 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

nk hoary hunter moura'd a brither ; 
Ilk sportsman youth bemoan'd a father ; 
Yon auld grey stane, amang the heather, 

Marks out his head, 
Whare Burnt has wrote, in rhyming blether, 

Tam Samson* t dead / 

There low he lies, in lasting restt 
Perhaps upon his mould'ring breast 
Some spitefu' muirfowl bigs her nest. 

To hatch an' breed ; 
Alas ! nae mair hell them molest ! 

Tam Samson's dead. 

When August winds the heather wave. 
And sportsmen wander by yon grave, 
Three volleys let his mem*ry crave 

O pouthcT an' lead, 



Till Echo answer frae her cave, 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

HeaT*n rest his saul, whare*er he be ! 
Is th* wish o' mony mae than me : 
He had twa fauts, or may be three. 

Yet what remead ? 
Ae social, honest man. want we : 

Tam Sam«m«dead' 



THE EPITAPH. 

Tam Samson's weel- worn clay here lies. 
Ye canting zealots, spare him ! 

If honest worth in heaven rise, 
Ye'il mend or ye won near him. 



PER CONTRA. 

Go, Fame, and canter like a filly 
Thro' a' the streets an' neuks o* Kdlie,% 
Tell every social, honest billie, 

To cease his grievin', 
For yet unskaith'd by death's gleg gullie, 

Tam Samson^g livw\ 



HALLOWEEN.t 

[Thb followinf poem will, by many rMders, b^well 
enough understoiid ; bat for the sake of those wlm 
are unacquainted with the manners and traditions of 
the country where the scene is cast, notes are sdd«d, 
to give 8i>fne account of the principal cfaanns and 
spells of that night, ro big with prophecy to the pea* 
santry in the West of Scotland. The passion of pry- 
ing intf> futurity nalces a striking part cf the historr 
of human nature in its rude state, in all ages sai 
nations^ and it may he some entertainment ts i 
philosophic mind, if any such ahoaid honow ths 
author with a perusal, to see the remains of it amaBf 
the more anenlightaned in our own.]| 



Yes I let the rich deride, the poor disdain. 
The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, omigenial to my heart, 
Ona naiaye charm, than all the gloBB of art 

GoldiwtUk 



I. 
Upon that night, when fairies light. 

On Catsiiia JJoivnans ^ dance, 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze. 

On sprightly coursers prance ; 
Or for Colean the route is ta'en. 

Beneath the moon's pale brams ! 

* Kitiie is a phrase the coontry folks soflQetfanes ms 
for Kilmarnock. 

t Is thought to be a night when witches, derfla, sail 
other mischief.making beings, are all alwoad on their 
baneful midnight errands: particnUriy those aerU 
people, the Fairies, are said on that night to hold a 
grand anniversary. 

1 Certain little, romantic, rocky, green hilln, in fto 
neighbourhood of the aodent seat of the Earis of Caarills. 
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tlie dov«,* to stray an' rof« 
; th« rocks and streams. 

To sport that night. 

IL 

le bonnie winding banks 

J^ooH rins, wimplin', dear, 

RUCEf ance rui'd the martial ranks, 

Dok his Carrick spear, 

rry^ friendly, countra folks, 

ter did convene, 

dieir nits, an' pou their stocks, 

ad their Halloween 

Fu' blithe that night. 

III. 

» feat, an' cleanly neat, 
raw than when their fine ; 
es blithe, fu' sweetly kythe, 

leal, an' wnrm, an' kin' : 

sae trig, wi' wooer-babs, 
motted on their garten, 
*o blate, an' some wi' gabs, 
laea' hearts gang startin' 

Wbyles fast at night. 

IV. 

tt and finemost, thro' the kail, 
Mtoeks f maun a' be sought ance ; 
ek their een, an' graip an' wale, 
uckle anes and straught anes. 
'rel WiU fell aff the drift, 
inder'd thro' the how-kaU, 
t for want o' better shift, 
I was like a sow-tail, 

Sae bow't that night 

V. 

maght m crooked, yird or nane, 
roar an' cry a' throu'ther ; 
I wee things, todlin', rin 
ocks out-owre their shouther ; 
be ctfifoc's sweet or sour, 
ctelegs they taste them ; 
iel^, aboon the door, 
jmie care, they've plac'd them 
To lie that night 



ed cmyem near Coleaa-home, railed The Core 
; which, m Caesilis Downana, la fiuned in 
»ry for being a faToarite haunt for fairlea. 
imiraa ftunil^ of that name, the anceators of 
he great deliverer of hia country, were Earla 

• 

rat ceremony of Halloween, ia pullinir each a 
lent of kail, lliey muat fo out, hand in hand, 
ahnt, and pull the firat they meet with I Its 
Mr little, atraiffht, or emoked, ia prophetic of 
id ahape of the grand object of all their spells 
•Bd or wife. If any sftrd, or earth stick to 
hat la tocAer, or fortune ; and the taste of the 
It la the heart of the stem, la indicatlTe of the 
nper and diapoaition.-.Lastly, the stems, or 
MB their ordmary appellation, the rtmt$ are 
Mwhere above the head of the door ; and the 
names of the people whom dianre bringa 
poaa, aro, aee(wding to the prlmity of placing 
linqnesnoa • 



VL 
The lasses stiw frae' mang them a* 

To pou their italk$ o* com ;« 
But Rah slips out, and jinks about, 

Bebint the muckle thorn ; 
He grippet Nelly hard an' fast ; 

Loud skirl'd a' the lasses ; 
But her tap-pickle maist was lost. 

When kiuttlin' in the fause-housef 

Wi' him that night 

VIL 
The auld guidwife's weeLhoordet ntlf | 

Are round an' round divided. 
And monie lads and lasses' fates, 

Are there that night decided : 
Some kindle, coutby side by side. 

An' bum tbegither trimly; 
Some start awa* wi' saucy pride,^ 

An' jump out-owre the chimlie 

Fu* high that night 

VIII. 

Jean slips in twa wi' tentie e'e ; 

Wha 'twas, she wadna tell ; 
But this is Jock, an' this is me, 

She savs in to hersel' : 
He bleez d owre her, and she owre him, 

As they wad never mair part ; 
Till fuff ! he started up the lum. 

An' Jean had e'en a sair heart 

To see't that night 

IX. 

Poor Wilfie, wi' his frow-ibt/ rtinf. 

Was brunt wi' primsie Mallie ; 
An' Mallie, nae doubt, took the drunt. 

To be compar'd to Willie ; 
Mall's nit lap out wi' pridefu' fling. 

An' her am fit it brunt it ; 
While Willie lap, and swoor hyiing, 

'Twas just the way he wanted 

To be that night 

X. 

Nell had the fause-house in her min'. 
She pits b^rsel' an' Rob in ^ 

In loving bleeze they sweetly loin, 
Till white in ase they're sobbin' : 

Nell's heart was dancin' at the view, 
She whisper'd Rob to look for't : 



* They go to the bam.yard, and pnll eaeh, at tliraa 
aeveral times, a stalk of oata. If the third stalk wants 
the top-piehUt that is, the grain at tiie tup of the a^lk, 
the party in question will come to toe marriage-bed any 
thlnir but a maid. 

t When the com is in a doubtful state, by being loa 
green, or wet, the stack.builder, by means of old tianber. 
&& makes a large apartment in hia stack, with an open^ 
ing in the side which Is fairest exposed to the wind { 
this he calls t^fcaue-koute, 

X Burning the nuta is a favourite charm. They nape 



in the fire, and accordingly aa they burn qutetly 

Cther,-or start from b«ride oi 
ue of the courtship will be. 



the lad and laas to each particular nut, aa they lay I 

)rdingly aa they iMirn quietly to^ 
gether,- or start from bedde one aaotaar, ths. ^ooisa i|# 
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Rob, stowlins prie'd ber bonnie mou, 
Fu' cuxie in the neuk for't, 

Unseen that nigbt 

XI. 

But Merran sat bebint their backs, 

Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; 
She lea'eM them gashin' at their cracks, 

And Klips out by hersel* : 
She thro' the yard the nearest tuks, 

An' to the kiln she goes then, 
An* darklins graipit fur the bauks, 

And iu the blue due* throws then. 

Right fear'c that night. 

XII. 

An* aye she win'r, an' ay she swat, 

I wat she made nae juukin ; 
Till something held within the pat, 

Guid Lr— d ! but she whs quakin* 1 
But whether 'twas the Deil himsel, 

Or whether 'twas a bank en, 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 

She did na wait on talkin' 

To spier that nigbt 

XIIL 

Wee Jenny to her Graunie says, 

** Will ye go wi' me graunie? 
I'll eat the applef at the gla»$, 

I gat fne uncle Johnie :" 
She fuflTt her pipe wi' sic a lunt, 

In wrath she was sae vap'iin*, 
She notic't na, an aizle brunt 

Her braw new worset apron 

Out thro* that night. 

XIV. 
** Ye little skelpie-limmer's face ! 

How daur ye try sic sportin'. 
As seek the foul Thief ony place. 

For him to spae your fortune : 
Nae doubt but ye may get a eight I , 

Great cause ye hae to fear it ; 
For monie a ane has gotten a fright. 

An' liv'd an' di'd deleeret 

On sic a night. 

XV. 

*' Ae bairst afore the Sherra-moor, 

I mind 't as weel's vestreen, 
I was a gilpey then, I'm sure 

I was na past fyfteen *. 



• Whoerer wnnld, with soece«s, try this iipell, most 
strict It observe these directions : Steal oat, all alone, to 
the Asm, and, darlcliog*, throw into the sola due of blue 
yarn ; wind it in a new clue off the old one : and, to- 
wards the latter end, something will hold the thread, 
demand wha hawiaY i. e. uho holds f an answer will be 
returned from the Idin.pot, by naming the Christiaa and 
simame of yi*ur future spouae. 

^ f Take a candle, and go alone to a looking.glass ; eat 
an apple before it. and some traditions say, you should 
aomo yoar hair all the time ; the fac« of your oonju^ 
eJMnpanion, to he^ will be setn iu the glan, as if peepiug 
_: 'Shoulder,, 



The simmer had been cauM n' wat. 

An' stuff was unco green : 
An' aye a rantin kirn we gat. 

An just on Halloween 

It fell that night 

XVL 
** Our stibble-rig was Kab M'GiaeOi 

A clever, sturdy fallow ; 
He's pin gat Eppie Sim wi* wean. 

That liv'd in Achmacalla : 
He gat hemp'Seedf* 1 mind it weel. 

An* he made unco light o't ; 
But mony a day was by himsrV, 

He^was sae sairly frighted 

That vera night** 

XVII. 
Than up gat fechtin' Jamie Fleck, 

An' he swoor by his conscience. 
That he could eaw hemp-aeed a peck ; 

For it was a' but nonsense ! 
The auld guid-man raughi down the poek| 

An' out a handfu' gied him ; 
Syne bad him slip frae *mang the folk. 

Sometime when nae ane see'd him. 
An' try't that night 

XVIII. 
He marches thro* amang the stacks. 

Tho* he was something sturtin. 
The graip he for a harrow taks« 

An* haurls at his curpin ; 
An' ev'ry now an' then he say% 

** Hemp seed I saw thee. 
An' her that is to be my lass, 

Ck>me after me, and draw thee. 

As fast this night" 

XIX. 

He whistl'd up Lord Lennox* march, 

To keep his courage cheery ; 
Altho' his hair began to arch. 

He vi>as sae tley'd an' eerie : 
Till presently he hears a squeak, 

An' then a grane an* gruntle ; 
He by his shoulder gae a keek. 

An' tumbrd wi' a wintle 

Out-owre that night 

XX. 

He roar'd a horrid murder shoot. 

In dreadfu* desperation .' 
^* young an* auld cam rinnin' out. 

To hear the sad narration : 



* Steal out nnperceived, and sow a handful of 1i«b|^ 
seed ; harrowing it with any thing yon can otmveni^Bur 
draw after you« Repeat now and then, * Hvinp- rail 
saw thee ; bemp-tiepa I saw thee i and liim (or her) tlMl 
is to lie my tro«f-love, come after me ami pou UMa* 
Look over your left shoulder, and you will see the s^ 

Eearauceoithe person invokvd, in the attitude of puUiiil 
empi Some traditions say, * come after roe, and ikaw 
thee,* that is, show thyself : in wliich case it simply f 
pears« Others omit the harrowiDga and say, ' 
me, uid harrow tbse.* . 
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r *twM bilebio Jean M'Cmw, 
Dchie Memm Homphie, 
! Bbe trotted tbro' tbem a' ; 
sa was it bat GrvmphU 

Asteer that iiight ! 

XXL 
wad to the ham hae gana, 
t Mree wechu o* haetJUmg s* 
9 meet the deil ber Uuic, 
t but little faith in ; 
the herd a pickle nits, 
« red cheekit applet, 
I, while for the barm the leta, 
es to see Tarn Kipples 

That vera night 

XXIL 
I tbe key wi* cannie tbraw, 
me the threshold ventures ; 
on Sawnie gies a ca,' 
avidly in she enters ; 
rattled up the wa* 
e cry'd, L-— d preserve her ! 
bro* midden-hole an' a*, 
ay'd wi' zeal and fervour, 

Fu' fttst that nigbt 

XXIIL 
ft out Will, wi' Mir advice ; 
hecht him some fine braw ane ; 
i the itack he faddom*dlhrice,\ 
immer-prapt fur thrawin* ; 
a swirlie auld moss-oak, 
•me black, grousome carlin ; 
a wince, an* drew a stroke, 
dn in blypes cam haurlin* 

Aflfs nieves that nigbt. 

XXIV. 
o widow Lecaie was, 
nty as a kittlen ; 
1 ! that night, amang tbe shaws^ 
ot a fearfii* settlin' ! 
' the whins, an' by the cairn, 
wre the hill gaed scrievin', 
hraelaird* lands* met at a hurn^\ 
p her left sark sleeve in, 

Was bent that night 



bann must likewise be performed unperceir. 
ilfine. Yon fo to the bam, and open biith 
ing th«ni off the hiifgee, if p<MM(ible ; for there 
that the being ah«>ut to appear, may shut the 
do yon ttmiH roisrhief. llieo talce that in. 
naed ia winnowinir the dim, whirh, in our 
ialeet, we rail a tracA/, and go through all the 
»f lettingr down com affain^t the w ind. Re. 
raa thnee ; and tha tlurd time an apparition 
ti»ri»n|rh the barn, in at the windy ditor, and 
» other, having both the flirnre in question, 
l^pearanee or retinae, marldaff the employ, 
tation ia life. 

n oppiirtunity of going, onnofleed to a JSsvr. 
ftithom It three times round. The last fathom 
time yov will ratdi ia your arms the appear, 
or future conjuffai yoke^fellow. 
» out, one er more, for this is a social spell, to 
aaing spring «« rivulet, whera *thrat lairds* 
and dip year left shirt steere. Goto bed la 



XXV. 
Whyles owre a linn the bumie plays. 

As thro' the glen it wimpl't ; 
Whyles round a rocky scar it strays ; 

Whyles in a wiel it dimpl't ; 
Whyles ^itter'd to the nightly rays, 

W>' bickering, dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 

JEklow the spreading hazel, 

Unseen that night. 

XXVL 
Amang tbe brackens, on tbe brae. 

Between ber an' the mcjon, 
The deil. or else an outler quey. 

Gat up an' gae a croon ; 
Poor Leezie's heart maist lap the hool ; 

Ne*er lavrock height she jumpet. 
But mist a fit, an' in the pool 

Out owre the lugs she plumpit, 

Wi' a plunge that night. 

XXVII. 
In order, on tbe clean hearth.staney 

The luggiet three* are ranged. 
And ev*ry time great care is ta'en, 

To see them duly changed ; 
Auld uncle John, wha wedlock's joys 

Sin' Maf^a-year did desire, 
Because he gat the toom^dish thrioe» 

He heav'd them on the fire. 

In wrath that nighC 

XXVIIL 
Wi' merry sangs, an' friendly cradcSt 

I wat tney did na weary ; 
An' unco tales, and funnie jokes. 

Their sports were cheap an' cheery : 
Till buttered «o'ii<,f wi' fragrant lunt. 

Set a' their galM a-steerin' ; 
Syne, wi' a social glass o' stmnt. 

They parted afif careerin' 

Fu* blithe that night 
.^— — .— ^i^^^-~- ■■ — — — i^ 

dry. Lie awake ; and some time near midnlcbt, aa 
apparition havinfr the exact figure of the grand olyecl 
in question uHll come and turn the sleeve as if to dry 
tbe other side of it 

« lake three dishes, pot clesa water in one, fool 
water in sufther. leave the third empty i blindfold a 
person, and lead him to the hearth where the 
dishes are ranaed : \w (or she) dips tlie left hand ; if by 
chance in the Hean water, the future husband or wife 
will come to the bar of roHtrirooiiy a maid ; if in the 
foul, a widow ; if in the empty dish, it foretells with 
equal certainty, no marriage at all. It is repeated 
three timet*, and every time the arrangement of the 
dishes is Hitered. 

t Sowens, with batter instead of aKUk to laas^ ia al- 
ways the UaUaween Supper. 



flx»a and 



your wet sleeve bsAsre It to 
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THS ' 

AULD FARMER'S 

HEW-YEAR MORNING BaI.UTATION TO III9 

AULD MARE MAGGIE, 

ON GmNG HF.R THE ACCITSTOMED RIFP OF CORN 
TO HANSEL IN THE NEW YEAR. 

A Guid New-year I wish thee, Maggie I 
Hae, thf>rc'M a ripp to thy auM bpfrsrie : 
Tbo' thou's bowe-backit, now an* knaggie, 

I've seen the day, 
Thou could hae gaen like onie staggie 

Out-owre the lay. 

Tho* now thou'ti dowle, stiff, and crazy. 
An' thy auld hide's as white's a daisy, 
rve.fte«n thee dappl't, sleek, an glaizie, 

A bonnie gray : 
He should been tight that dauPt to raize thee, 

Ance in a day. 

Thou ance was i' the foremost rank, 
AjUfy buirdly, steeve, an' swank. 
An' set weel down a shapely shank 

As e'er tred yird ; 
An' couldhae ilowni out-owre a stank, 

Like onie bird. 

It's now some nine-an'-twenty year, 
Sin' thou was my guid father's meere ; 
He gied me thee, o' tocher clear. 

An' fifty mark ; 
Tho' it was sma', 'twas weeUwon^gear, 

An' thou was stark. 

• 

When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Ye then was trottin' wi' your minnie : 
Tho' ye was trickle, slee, an' funnie, . 

Ye ne'er was donsie. 
But hamely, tawie, quiet, an' cannie. 

An' unco sonsie. 

That day, ye pranc'd wi' muckle pride. 
When ye bure hame my bonnie bride : 
An' sweet an' gracefu' she did ride, 

Wi' maiden air I 
Kyle Stewart I could bragged wide. 

For sic a pair. 

Tho' now ye dow but boyte an' bobble. 
An' wintle like ft ^amount-coble, 
That day ye was a jinker noble. 

For heels an' win' I 
An' ran them till they a' did wauble. 

Far, far behin'. 

Wlien thou an' I were young and skeigh, 
An' stable-meals at fairs were dreigh, 
How thou wad prance, an' snore, an' skreigh^ 

An' tak the road ! 
Town's bodiei ran, an' stood abeigh. 

An' ca't thee mad* 



When thou was oom*t, an* I was mellow, - 
We took the road a3re like a swallow : 
At Brooset thou had ne'er a fellow, 

For ]Mth an' speed ; 
But evWy tail thou pay't them hollow, 

Whare'er thou gaed. 

The sma', droop-rumpl't, hunter cattle, 
Might aiblins waur't thee for a brattle ; 
But sax Scotch miles thou try't their mettle^ 

An' gar't them whaizl«: 
Nae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 

O' saugh or hazel. 

Thou was a noble fittie-lan\ . 
As e'er in tug or tow was drawn ; 
Aft thee an' I, in aught hours gaun. 

On guid March weather, 
Hae tum'd sax rood beside our han'. 

For days thegither. 

Thou never braindg't an' fetch't,an' fliskit, 
But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit, . 
An' spread abreed thy weeUfiU'd brisket, 

Wi' pith an' pow'r, 
Till spritty knowes wad rair't an' risket, . 

An' slypat owre. 

When frosts lay lang, an' snaws were deep, 
An' threaten'd labour back to keep, ' 

I gied my cog a wee bit heap 

Aboon the timmer : 
I ken'd my Maggie wadna sleep 

For that, or simmer. 

In cart or car thou never reestit ; 
The steyest brae thou wad hae fac't it>; 
Thou never lap, and sten't, and breastit. 

Then stood to blaw ; 
But just thy step a wee thing hastit, 

. Thou snoov't awa. 

My pUugh is now thy bairn-time a' : 
Four gallant brutes as e'er did draw ; 
Forbye sax mae, Fve seli't awa. 

That thou hast nurst . 
They drew me thretteen pund an' ttra. 

The vera warst. 

Monie a sair daurk we twa hae wrought, ■ ' 
An' wi' the weary wai'l' fought ! 
An' monie an anxious day, I thought 

We wad be beat ! 
Yet here to crazy age we're brought, 

Wi' something yet 

And think na, my auld, trusty servan', 
That now perhaps tbou's less deservin'. 
An' thy auld dajrs may end in starvin', 

For my lastybv, 
A heapit stimpart, I'll reserve ane 

Laid by for you. 

We've worn to crazy years thegither j 
We'll toyte about wf ane anitber ; 



POEMS. 
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• case in ffit thy tether. 

To lome hainM rig, 

i may nobly rax your leather^ 
Wi* Bma* fitdgue. 



TO A MOUSE, 

ING HER UP IN HER NE8T WITH THE 
PLOUGH, NOVEMBER, 1785. 

ikit, cow'rin', tim'rous beastie, 
I panic's in thy breastie ! 
id na' start awa sae hasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle I 
laith to rin an' chase thee, 

Wi' murd'ring pattU ! 

ly sorry man's dominion 
en Nature^s social union, 
lea that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
ly poor earth- bom companion 

KtC feUow-morUd ! 

: na, whyles, but thou may thieve ; 
n ? poor beastie, thou maun live ! 
: ichisr in a ihrave 

'S a sma' request : 
blessin' wi' the lave, 

And never miss't ! 

ee bit houtie^ too, in niin ! 
ira's the win's are strewin' ! 
ling, now to big a new ane, 

O' foggage green ! 
I December's winds ensuin', 

Baith snell and keen ! 

AW the fields laid bare an* waste, 
y winter comin' fast, 
\ here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 
L ! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro' thy ceU. 

ree bit heap o' leaves an' stibble, 
thee mony a weary nibble ! 
I's tum'd out, for a' thy trouble, 
' But house or hald, 

the winter's sleety dribble, - 

An' cranreuch cauld ! 

[ousie, thou art no ihy lane, 

\%forenghi may be vain : 

; laid schemes o' mice an' men, 

Gang aft aglev, 
t us nought but grief and pain. 

For promis'd joy. 

lou art blest, compar'd wi* me f 
tnt only toucheth thee : 
I ! I backward cast my e'e 



On protpeets dear :• 
An' forward, though I lanna «re, 

I guetg un* /ear 



A WINTER NIGHT. 



Poor naked wretchn, wher««o>r 700 are, 
That bide the peUinir of this pitilfM ttorni ! 
Hovr shall vour bouiteless headd, and unfed sides, 
Y()ur ioop*a and windowed nggednete, defend yvu 
From seasons soch as these 7^Shak»pei*re, 



When biting Boreag^ fell and doure, 
Sharp shivers through the leafless bow'r ; 
When Phadnts gi'es a short- liv'd glower 

Far south the lift, 
Dim.dark'iiing through the flaky show'r 

Or whirling drift : 

Ae night the storm the steeples rocked, 
Poor labour sweet in sleep was locked. 
While bums wi' anawy wreaths up chocked. 

Wild-eddying swirl. 
Or through the mining outlet faNocked, 

Down headlong hurl. 

List'ning, the doors an' winnocks rattle^ 
I thought me on the ourie cattle. 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 

O' winter war, 
And through the drift, deep-lairing sprattle 

Beneath a scar. 

nk happing bird, wee, helpless thiug, 
That in the merry month o' spring. 
Delighted me to heir thee sing, 

What comes o' thee ? 
Whare unit thou cow'r thy chittering wing. 

An* close thy e'e ? 

Ev'n you on murd'ring errands toil'd. 
Lone from yuir savage homes exil'd. 
The blood-stain'd roost, and sheep-cote spoil'd. 

My heart forgets. 
While pitiless the tempest wild 

Sore on you beats. 

Now Phnbe, in her midnight reign, 
Dark muflled, view'd the dreary plain ; 
Still crowding thoughts, a pensive train, . 

Rose in my soul, 
When on my ear this plaintive strain, 

Slow, solemn stole-^ 

< Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier goatl 
And freeze, ye bitter-biting frost ; 
Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows ; 
Not all your rage, as now, united, showa 

More hard unkindness, unrelenting^ 

Vengeful malice unrepfnting. 
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Thmn hemrra-illiuniBM man on brother man 
bestows ! 
See stern Oppression's iron grip, 
Or mad Ambition's gory hand, 
SenHing, like blood-hounds from the slip, 

Woe, Wnnt, and Murder o*er a land ! 
Even in the peaceful rural vale, 
Tritfh weeping, tells the mournful tale. 
How pampered Luxury, Flatt'ry by her side. 
The pHTHsite empoisoning her ear, 
With all the servile wretches in the rear, 
LookK o*er proud prup«>rty, extended wide ; 
And eyes the simple rustic hind. 

Whose toil upholds the glitt*ring show, 
A creature of another kind, 
Some courser subhtunce, unrefined. 
Placed for her lordly use thus &r, thus rile, 
beluw. 
WItere, \« here is Love*s fond, tender throe, 
With lordly Honour's lofty brow. 

The powers ye proudly own ? 
Is there, benenth Love*s noble name, 
Can hurbour, dark, the selHsh aim. 

To bless himself alone 1 
Mark maiden-innocence a prey 

To love. pretending snares, 
This boasting Honour turns away. 
Shunning soft Pity*s rising sway. 
Regardless of the tears, and unavailing 
pnty'rs ! 
Perhaps, this hour, in Mi8*ry*A squalid nest, 
She strains your infant to her joyless breast, 
And with a mother's fears shrinks at the rock- 
ing blast ! 
Oh ye ! who, sunk in beds of down. 
Feel not a want but what yourselves create. 
Think, for a moment, on bis wretched fate. 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown ; 
HI satisfy'd keen Nature*s clam'rous call. 
Stretched on his straw he lays himself to 
aleep. 
While thro* the rugged roof and chinky wall. 
Chill o*er his slumbers piles the drifty heap ! 
Thitik on the dungeon*s grim confine. 
Where guilt and poor misfortune nine ! 
Guilt, erring man, relenting view I 
But shall thy legal rage pursue 
The wretch, already crushed low 
By cruel Fortune's undeserved blow ? 
Afliiction*a sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve,^ bow exquisite the 
bliss r 



I heard nae mair, for Chanticleer 
Shook off the pouthery snaw. 

And haiPd the morning with a cheer, 
A cottage-rousing craw. 

But deep this truth impressed my mind* 

Thro* all his works abroad, 
The heart benevolent and kind, 

Ths most resembles God. 



EPISTLE TO DAVIE, 

A BROTHER FO£T.* 



I. 



January 



While winds frae aff Ben-Lomond blaw, 
And bar the doors wi' driving snaw. 

And hing us owre the ingle, 
I set me down to pass the time. 
And spin a verse or twa o' rhyme. 

In hamely westlan* jingle, 
While fro«ry winds blaw in the drift, 

Ben to the chimla lug, 
I grudge a wee the great folk's gift. 
That live sae bein and snug : 
I tent less, and want less 
Their roomy fireside ; 
But hanker and canker, 
To see their cursed pride. 

II. 
Its hardly in a body's pow*r 
To kerp at times frae being sour. 
To see how things are shar'd ; 
How best o* chiels are whiles in want, 
While coofs on countless thousands raut, 

An' ken na how to wair't ; 
But, Dacie^ lad, ne'er fash your head, 

Tho* we hae little gear. 
We're fit to win our daily bread, 
As lang's we're hale and fier : 
• Mair speir na, nor fear na'f 
Auld age ne'er mind a feg^ 
The last o't, the warst o't. 
Is only for to beg. 

III. 
To lie in kilns and barns at e'en. 
When banes are craz'd and blnid is thin. 

Is, doubtless, great distress ! 
Yet then, content could make us blest ; 
Ev'n then sometimes we'd snatch a taste 

Of ti uest happiness. 
The honest heart that's free frae a' 

Intended fraud or f^uile 
However fortune kirk the ba*. 
Has aye some cause to smile ; 
And mind still, you'll find still, 

A comfort this nae sma* : 
Nae mair then, we'll care then, 
Nae farther can we fa', 

IV. 
What though like commoners of air, 
We wander out we know not where. 

But either house or hall ? 
Yet nature's charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 

Are free alike to all. 
In days wjien daisies deck the ground, 

And blackbirds whistle clear. 



♦ Davtd Sillar, one of the dub at Tar»M»Uon. sod ss 
I thy of a yoliune of poeois in the SootUBh <tialeeL 
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muttt joy mir bcarts will bouadf 
ee the coming year, 
1 braes when we please, then, 
We'll Kit and sowth a tune ; 
ne rhyme till't, weM tinne tiU% 
And siug't when we bae done. 

V. 

in titles nor in rank ; 

in wealth like LoH'on bank, 
)iirchH»«* pence and rest ; 

in inHking muckle nuitV.* 

in lioukK ; it's no in lear, 
nak us truly blest ! 
>ine88 bae not her seat 

centre in the breast, 
ly be wise, or rich, or great, 

never can be blest : 

ae treasures, nor pleasures. 

Could make us happy lang ; 
he heart aye*s the part aye. 

That makes us right or wnmg. 

VI. 

ye that sic as you and I, 

nidge and drive through wet an' dry, 

never ceasing toil ; 

ye, are we less blest than they, 
carcely tent us in their way, 
bardly worth their while? 

how oft in haughty mood, 
's creatures they oppress ! 
e neglecting a' that's guid, 
y riot in excess ? 
aith careless and fearless 

Of either heav*n or hell ; 
Isteeming and deeming 

It*s a' an idle tale ! 

VII. 
let us cheerfu* acquiesce ; 
take our scanty pleasures lets, 
pining at our state ; 
even should misfortunes come, 

wha sit, hae met wi* some, 
s thank fu* for them yet. 
gie the wit of age to youth ; 
let us ken oursei* ; 
make us see the naked truth, 
i real guid and ill. 
^'ho' losses and crosses. 

Be lessons right severe, 
"here's wit there, ye*ll get there^ 

Y^*ll tind uae other where. 

VIIL 
mt me, Davie, ace o* hearts ! 
ay aught else wad wrang the cartes, 
d llattVy I detest) 
life has jo^s for you and I ! 
oys that riches ne*er could buy ; 
d jovs the very best, 
>'s a thepleamres o* the hearty 
e lover an* the frien* ; 
ive your Meg, your dearest part, 
d I my darimg Jtani 



It w«rmt me, it cfatrmt m% 
To mention but her nawnti 

It heats mr, it beet!« me. 
And seta me a' on flame I 

IX. 
O all ye Powers who rule above ! 
O Thou whose very self art love I 

Thou k no west my words sincere ! 
The life-blood streaming thro' my heart. 
Or my more dear immortal part. 

Is not more fondly dear ! 
When heart-corroding care and grief 

Deprive my soul of rest. 
Her dear idea brings relief 
And solace to my breasL 
Thou Being, All seeing, 

O hear my fervent Dra/r i 
Still take her, and make her, 
Thjf mo»t peculiar care ! 

X. 

All hail, je tender feelings dear ! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear. 

The sympathetic glow ; 
Long since, this world's thorny ways 
Had numbered out my weary days. 

Had it not been for you ! 
Fate still has blest ine with a friend, 

In every care and ill ; 
And oft a more endearing ban^ 
A tie more tender still. 
It lightens, it brightens 
The tenebritic scene^ 
To meet with, and greet with 
My Vacie or my Jean, 

XI. 
O, how that name inspires mv style ! 
The words come skelf^in' rank and file» 

Amaist before I ken ! 
The ready measure rins as fine. 
As Phoebus and the famous Nine 

Were glow'rin owre my pen. 
Mv spaviet Pegnsue will limp. 

Till aiice he's fairly het ; 
And then he*ll hitch, and stilt, and jimpi 
An' rin an' unco fit ; 
But lest then, the beast then. 
Should rue his hastv ride, 
I'll light now, and dignt now 
His sweaty wiseu'd hide. 



THE LAMENT. 

occasioned by the unfortunatk 1881x1 of a 
friend's amour. 



AIm! how ofl does (}«M>dittfi<ii \«-uund itself. 

And •wMt ^eeUon prove the spring of Mroe!— HtfaM, 

I. 
O TH017 pale orb, that silent shines. 
While care untroubled mortals sleep ! 



^^^ 



^UO 



liuit" 5' WOuKS. 



Thou feest • wrrtcb tKat inly pin -a. 
And wanden here to M'sil end M'eep ! 

With woe I nightly vigils keep. 
Beneath thy wan unwarming beam { 

And mourn, in lamentation deep, 
How U/e and hve an all a dream. 

II. 

I j«iyle8t view thy rays adorn 

The faintly marked distant hill : 
I joyless view thy trembling bom 

Reflected in the gurgling rill : 
My fondly fluttering heart be still ! 

Thou busy power. Remembrance, cease ! 
Ah ! must the agonising thrill 

For ever bar returning peace ! 

III. 

No idly feign*d poetic pains, 

Mv sad, love-lorn lamentings claim i 
No shepherd's pipe-~ Arcadian strains ; 

No fabled tortures, quaint and tame ; 
The plighted faith ; the mutual flame ; 

The oft-attested Powers above ; 
The prowuted Faihttr's tender name / 

These were the pledges of my love ! 

IV. I 

Encircled in her clasping arms, " 

How have the rapturd moments flown ! 
How liave I wish*d for Fortune's charms^ 

For her dear sake and hers alone ! 
And must I think it ? is she sone, 

My secret heart's exulting boast ? 
And does she heedless bear my groan ? 

And ia she ever, ever lost ! 

< 

V. 
Oh ! can sbe bear so base a heart. 

So lost to honour, lost to truthi 
As from the fondest lover part. 

The plighted husband of her youth ! 
Alas ! hfe's path mav be unsmooth ! 

Her way may lie thro* rou^h distress ! 
Then, who her pangs and pams will sooth ? 

Her sorrows snare and make them less ? 

VL 

Ye winged hours that o'er us past, 

Enraptur'd more, the more enjoy'd. 
Your dear remembrance in my breast, 

My fondly-treasur'd thoughts emplo/d. 
That breast how dreary now, and void, 

For her too scanty once of room ! 
JJv*n ev^ ray of hope destro/d. 

And not a wish to gild the gloom ! 

VII. 
The mom that warns the approaching day, 

Awakes me up to toil and woe : 
J see the hours in long array. 

That I must suffer, lingering, slow. 
Full many a pan^, and manv a throe. 

Keen recoUectiou's direful train, 



Must wring my soul, ere Phoebus, low, 
Shall kiss the distant, western main. 

VIII. 

And when my nightly couch I try, 

Sore-harass'd out with care and grief, 
My toil-beat nerves, and tear-wom eye, 

Keep watchings with the nightly thief : 
Or if I slumber, fancy, chief. 

Reigns haggard wild, in sore affright: 
Ev'n day, all bitter, brings relief. 

From such a horror-breathing night 

IX. 

O ! thou bright queen, who o'er th' expanse 

Now highest reign'st, with boundless sway 
Oft has thy silent-marking glance 

ObservM us fondly wandering, stray : 
The time, unheeded, sped away. 

While love's luxurious pulse beat high, 
Beneath thy silver-gleaming ray. 

To mark the mutual kindling eye. 

X. 

Oh ! scenes in strong remembrance set ! 

Scenes, never, never, to return ! 
Scenes, if in stupor I forget. 

Again I feel, again I bum ! 
From ev'ry joy and pleasure torn. 

Life's weary vale FU wander thro' ; 
And hopeless, comfortless, 1*11 mourn 

A faithless woman's broken vow. 



DESPONDENCY: 



AN ODE. 



Opprebs'd with grief, oppress'd with care, 
A burden more than I can bear, 

I sit me down and sigh : 
O life ! thou art a galling load. 
Along a rough, a weary road, 

To wretches such as I ! 
Dim backward as I cast my view. 
What sick'ning scenes appear ! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me thro' 
Too justly I may fear ! 
Still caring, despairing, 

Must be my bitter doom ; 
My woes here shall close ne'er, 
!But with the closing tomb ! 

11. 
Happy, ye sons of busy life. 
Who, equal to the bustling strife, 

No other view regard ! 
Ev'n when the wished end^a denjr'd. 
Yet while the busy tneana are ply'd. 

They bring their own reward : 
Whilst I, a hope-abandon'd wight. 

Unfitted with an atm. 
Meet ev'ry sad returning night. 

And joyless mora the same ; 
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bustling, «id jostling, 
Tget eadb gri^ and pain : 

JGSS, yOC ICfltl688| 

nd ey'rj prospect vain, 

III. 
; the solitary's lot, i 

orgettiog, aJl-forgot, ' 
his humble cell, 
n wild with tangling roots, 
is newly gathered fruits, 
his crystal well ! 
to his ev*ning thought, 
equented s<ream, 
of men are distant brought, 
collected dream \ 
e praising, and raising 
B thoughts to heaWn on high, 
and'ring, meaud'ring, 
views the solemn sky. 

IV. 
> lonely hermit placed 
rer human footstep traced, 
to play the part ; 
moment to improve, 
stop, Kodjuit to move, 
If- respecting art : 
lose pleasures, loves, and joys, 
'. too keenly taste, 
try can despise, 
It, and yet be blest ! 
ieds not, he heeds not, 
human love or hate. 
It I here must cry here, 
perfidy ingrate ! 

V. 
ble, early days, 

cing thoughtless pleasure*^ maze, 
, to guilt unknown ! 
changed for riper times, 
e follies, or the crimes, 
rs, or my own : 
res that guiltless sport, 
nets in the bush, 
now the ills y^ court, 
lanhood is your wish ! 
osses, the crosses. 
It active men engage ! 
ears all, the tears all, 
dim declining age/ 



WINTER. 



A DIRGE. 



I. 

*y west extends his blast, 

1 and rain does blaw ; 

irmy north sends driving forth 

iding sleet and snaw : 

blii^; brown, the burn comes down, 

rs frae bank to brae ; 



And biid and beast in oovect rest, 
And pass the heartless day. ^ 

II. •* 

** The sweeping blast, the sky o'ercast,*** 

Tbd joyless winter-day, 
Let others fear, to me more dear 

Than all the pride of May : 
The tempest's bowl, it soothes my soul, 

My griefs it seems to join, 
The leafless trees my fancy please. 

Their fate resembles mine ! 

IIL 
Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 

These woes of mine fulfil. 
Here, firm, I rest, they mutt be best. 

Because they are Thy Will ! 
Then all I want ( O, do thou grant 

This one request of mine !) 
Since to enjoy thou dost deny. 

Assist me to resign. 



THE 



COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 



INSCRIBED TO B. ATTKEN, ESQ. 



Let iMit unUtloa mock their aaeful toil. 
Their horaeljr Joys and destiny obecure : 

Nor gnuuleur near, with a disdainful smile. 
The short bat simple aonais of the poor.^ g ray. 



I. 

My loved, my honour'd, much respected 
friend, • 

No mercenary bard his homage pays : 
With honest pnde I scorn each selfish end : 
My dearest meed, a friend's esteem and 
praise : 
Toyou I sing, in simple Scottish lays. 

The lowly train in life's seque^ter'd scene; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless 
ways ; 
What Aitken in a cottage would have 
been ; 
Ah ! tho' his worth unknown, far happier there, 
I ween. 

II. 
November chill blaws loud wi' angry sougb ; 
The shortening winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleitgh ; 
The black'ning trains o' craws to their 
repose : 
The toil-woni Cotter frae his labour goes. 
This niaht bis weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and hia 
hoes. 



I 



* Dr Yoang. 
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BURNS' WORKS. 



Hoping tbe Mom in ease tnd rett to spend, 
And wetry, o'er Che moor, hu courte does 
/^ bunewAfd bend. 

III. 
At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Benettth the shelter of an iiged tree ; 
Tb' expectant wee ihinga, toddlin. stacher 
thro* [an' glee. 

To meet their Dad. wi* flichteiin* noise 
HIk wee bit iiiKle, blinlcin' bonnil^, 

liis clean hearth-atane, his thrit'cie wifie^s 
Kmile, 
Tbe lisping infant prattling on bin knee, 
Doen a* hiR weary carlciii^ carefl beguile, 
And inalces him quite torget his labour an' his toil. 

IV. 
Belyve tbe elder bairns come drapping in, 
At fiervice out aiiiang the farmers ruun*. 
Some ca* the pieugh, some herd, some tenlie 
rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town ; 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman 
grown, 
In youthfu' bloom, love sparklin'in her e*e. 
Comes ha me, perhaps, to show a bra' new 
gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny fee. 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

V. 

Wi* joy unfeigiiM brothers and sisters meet. 

An* each for other's weelfare kindly spiers: 

The social hours, swift-wing'd, unnotic'd 

fleet; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears ; 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother^ wi* her needle an* her shears. 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel's the 
new ; 
H\it father mixes a* wi* admonition due. 

VL 
Their master's an* their mistress's command. 

The younkers a* are warned to obey ; 
' And mind their labours \vi*an eydent hand. 
And ne'er tho'out o' sight, to jauk or play; 
An' O ! be sure to fear the Lohd alway ! 

An* mind your duty^ duly, morn an' night ! 
Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray, 
Implore his counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the 
Lord aright !* 

VII. 

But, bark ! a rap comes gently to tbe door, 
Jenny, wba kens the meanin go* the same. 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o*er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convey her hanie. 
The wilv mother sees the conscious flame 

Spurkle \ii Jenny* 8 e*e, and flush her cheek ; 
Wi' beart-struck anxious care, inquires bis 
name. 
While Jenny bafflins is afraid to speak ; 
Wed pleas'd tbe mother bears it*8 nae wild 
worthiest rake* 



VIII 
Wi' kindly welcome Jerntp brings bimben; 
A utrappin yoiKh \ he taks the mother*i e'e; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit's no ill ta'en; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughi, and 
kye. [joy, 

The youngster's artless heart o'erflow8 wi' 
But blate and laithfu', scarce can weel 
behave ; 
The mother wi' a woman's wiles, can ppy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu* aii' sae 
grave; 
Weel pleas'd to think her hairnet respected like 
the lave. 

IX. 

O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 
O heart-felt raptures I bliss beyond com- 
pare ! 
Fve paced much this weary mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare— 
* If Heav'n a draught of heavenly pleasure 
spare. 
One (!ordial in this melancholy vale, 
'Tis when a youth viil, loving, modest pair, 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn chat scents the 
ev*ning gale.' 

X. 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart— 
A wretch I a villain ! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjur'd arts! dissembling 
smooth ! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience all exil'd? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents iondling o'er their 
child ! 
Then paints the ruin'd maid, and their distrac- 
tion wild ? 

XI 

But now tbe supper crowns their simple 
board. 
The halesome pcrrnVcA,chief o'<Sco/iVi<food: 
The sowfie their only Hawhie does aflurd, 
That 'yoiit the hallan snugly chows her 
cood: 
The dame brings foith in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel bain'd kebbuck 

fell, 
An' aft he's prest, an* aft be ca's it guid ; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell. 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the 
bell 

XIL 

The cheerfu* supper done, wi' serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 

The sire tunis o'er, wi' patriarchal grace, 
The big kd'-Bibie. ance his father's pride : 

His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haflfets wearing thin an' haiei 

Those strains that once did sweet ic Zioa 
glide, 
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He walei • portion with judicious care ; 
And *L€t 99 worship Goo!' h« says, with 
sotemn air. 

XIII. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 

aim : [rise ; 

Perhaps Dumke't wild warbling measures 

Or plaintive Martyrs^ worthy ot the name : 

Or noble £Lfin lieets the beav'n ward ilame, 

The sweetest fur of Scotia^s huly lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame \ 
The tickl'd ears no heart- felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

XIV. 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page. 

How Abram was theJiriendofGoD on high ; 
Or, Mo8e» bade eteriml waifare wage 

With AmaU/tU ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie [ire ; 

Beneath the struke of Heav*ii's avenging 
Or, Job*9 pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Iaaiah*» wild, seraphic tire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

XV. 
Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was 
shed ; [name. 

How Htif who bore in Heaven the second 
Had nut on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped *, 

The precepts t^age they wrote to many a 
HowAe, who lune in Po/mos bani>hed, [ and : 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great BubHotC» doom pronounced 
by Heaven's command. 

XVI. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven's eternal 

King, [prays : 

The saint, the fathert and the husband 

Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing/* 

That thus they all shall meet in future 

There ever bask in uncreated rays, [days : 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 

XVII. 
Compared with this,how poor Religion's pride, 

In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide. 
Devotion's evVy grace, except the heart ! 
The Poto'r incensed the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in sotne cottage far apart. 

May bear, well-pleased, the language of the 
soul : 
And in his hook (fUfs the inmates poor enrol. 



xvni. 

Then homeward all take off their sevYaLray ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to mt 
The parent pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm re- 
quest. 
That He who stills the ravei/s clam'rous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride, 
Would in the way his wisdom sees the best. 
For them and for their little ones provide; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divim 
preside. 

XIX. 
From scenes like these old Scotia^s gnndent 
springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
" An honest man's the noblest work of 
God !»' 
And certeSf in fair virtue's heav'niy road. 

The collage leaves the palace tar behind ; 
What is a lordling's pomp ! a cumbrous load 
Disguising oft the wreich of human kind. 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness retined ! 

XX. 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil 
For whom my warmest wi^h to Heaven 
is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil. 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 
And, O ! may Heav*n their simple lives pre- 
vent 
From Luxury's contagion, weak and vile : 
Then, however crowns and coronas be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the u bile. 
And stand a wall of tire around their much- 
loved Ide, 

XXL 
O Thou ! who pour'd the patriotic tide, 
That streamed thro' WaUace^s undaunted 
heart : \ 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious par^ 
(The patriot's God, peculiarly thou art. 

His friend, inspirer. guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 
But still the patriot and the patriot bard. 
In Vight succession raise, her ornament and 
guard! 



• Papa's IVindior Forest 



MAN WAS MADE TO MOURNt 



A DIRGE. 



L 



When chill November's surly blatt 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One ev'ning, as I wander'd forth 
Along the banks of Agr^ 
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I tpy*d a man, whose aged step 
Setun'd weary, worn with care ; 

His fiice was furrow'd o'er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 

II. 

Young stranger, whither wand'rest thou ? 

Began the rev'rend sage ; 
Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ! 
Or, haply, prest with cares and woes. 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me to mourn 

The miseries of man ! 

III. 
The sun that overhangs yon moors. 

Out-spreading far and wide, 
Where hundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling^s pride ; 
I've seen von weary winter-sun 

Twice forty times return ; 
And ev'ry time has added proofs 

That man was made to mount. 

IV. 

O man ! while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time ! 
^bpending all thy precious hours : 

Thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alteniate follies take the sway ; 
< Licentious passions bum ; 
Which tenfold force gives Nature^s law, 

That man was made to mourn. 

V. 

Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood's active might ; 
"Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supporttd is his right : 
But see him on the edge of life. 

With cares and sorrows worn. 
Then age and want. Oh ! ill-match'd pair ! 

Show man was made to mourn. 

VL 

A few seem favourites of fate. 

In pleasure's lap carest ; 
Yet, think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest. 
J)ut, Oh ! what crowds in every land. 

Are wretched and forlorn ; 
Thro' weary life this lesson learn. 

That man was made to mourn. 

VIL 

Many and sharp the numerous ills. 

Inwoven with our frame ! 
More pointed still we make oiu'selvcs, 

Regret, remorse, and shame ! 
And man, whose heav'iKerected face 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn ! 



vin. 

See yonder poor, o'erlabour'd wight. 

So abject, mean, and vile. 
Who bi'gs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his \oTd\y /eilow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful tho* a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

IX. 

If I'm desigu'd yon lordling's slave — 

By Nature's law desigu'd, 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind? 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn ? 
Or why has man fte will p.nd pow'r 

To make his fellow m jura ? 

X. 

Yet let not this too much, my son. 

Disturb thy youthful breast : 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the fast I 
The poor, oppressed, honest man. 

Hud never, sure, been born, 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn ! 

XL 

O Death ! .the poor man's dearest friend. 

The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow. 

From pomp and pleasure torn ; 
But Oh ! a blest relief to tlK)se 

That, weary-laden, mourn ! 



A PRAYER 



IN THE PaOSPECT OF DEATH. 



I. 

O THOU unknown Almighty Cause 

Of all my hope and fear ! 
In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 

Perhaps I must appear ! 

IL 

If I have wander'd in those paths 

Of life I ought to shun : 
As something loudlv, in my breast. 

Remonstrates I nave done ; 

IIL 

Thou know'st that Thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong ; 

And listening to their witching voice 
Hds often led me wrong. 
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IV. 
nan weahneu has come short, 
y stept aside, 

Jl Good ! for such thou art, 
!8 of darkness hide. 

V. 
h intention J have erTd, 
r plea I have, 

art good ; and goodness still 
!th to forgive. 



STANZAS 



ON THE SAME OCCASION. 



Q I loath to leave this earthly scene ? 
I so found it full of pleasing charms ? 
rops of joy with draughts of ill be- 
!en: 

gleams of sunshine 'mid renewed 
:ms : 

>arting pangs my soul alarms ; 
math's unlovely, dreary, dark abode ? 
It, for guilt, my terrors are in arms ; 
nble to approach an angry God, 
r smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 

»uld I say, * Forgive my foul offence ! 
promise never more to disobey ; 
ould my Author health again dis- 
ise, 

1 I might desert fair virtue's way ; 
n folly's path might go astray ; . 
a exalt the brute and sink the man ; 
bow should I for heavenly mercy 

act so counter heavenly mercy s 
n? 

so oft have moum'd, yet to tempta- 
n ran? 

a great Crovemor of all below ! 

nay dare a lifted eye to Tbee, 

»d can make the tempest cease to 

•w, 

iU the tumult of the raging sea ; 

lat controlling pow'r assist ev'n me, 

ie headlong furious passions to con- 

b; 

unfit I feel my pow'rs to be, 

lie their torrent in th* allowed line ! 
with thy help, Omnipotence Divine I 



? A REVEREND FRIEND'S HOUSE ONE 
THE AUTHOR LEFT THE FOLLOWING 

VERSES, 

THE ROOM WHERE HE 8LEFT. 
I. 

Iread PowV, who reign*st above^ 
thou wUt ■n* bear. 



When for this scene of peace and kive^ 
I make my prayer sincere. ' 

II. 

The hoary sire — the mortal stroke 
Long, long be pleaded to spare, 

To bless his little filial flock. 
And show what good men are. 

III. 

She, who her lovely offspring eyes 

With tender hopes and fears, 
O bless her with a mother's joys. 

But spare a mother's tears ! 

IV. 

Their hope, their stay, their darling youtb, 
In manhood's dawning blush ; 

Bless him, thou God of love and truth. 
Up to a parentis wish ! 

■V. 

The beauteous, seraph sister-band. 

With earnest tears I pray, 
Thou know'st the snares on ev'ry hand. 

Guide thou their steps alway 1 

VI. 

When soibn or late they reach that coast, 
O'er life's rough ocean driv'n, 

Mav they rejoice, no wand'rer lost, 
A family in Heav'n ! 



THE FIRST PSALM. 

The' man, in life wherever placed, 

Hath happiness in store, 
Who vi^ks hot in the wicked's way, 

Nor learns their guilty lore ! 

Nor from the seat of scornful pride 
Casts forth his eyes abroad, 

But with humility and awe 
Still walks before his God. 

That man shall flourish like the treei» 
Which by the streamlets grow ; 

The fruitful top is spread on high. 
And firm the root below. 

But he whose blossom buds in guilt 
Shall to the ground be cast. 

And like the rootless stubble, tost 
Before the sweeping blast. 

For why^? that God the good adore 

Hath giv'n them peace and rest, 
: But hath decreed that wicked men 
^ Shall ne'er be truly blea . 
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A PRAYER. 

UNDKl THK FEES8UEB OF TIOLENT ANGUISH. 

O THOU Grest Being ; what tbou art 

SurpaMes me to know : 
STet sure am I, that kuown to thee 

Are all thy works below. 

Thy creature here before thee stands ; 

All wretched and distrest ; 
Yet vure those ills that wring my soul 

Obey thy high behest. 

Sure thou, Almighty, amxt not act 

From cruelty or >% rath ! 
O free my weary fyes from tears. 

Or close them fast in death ! 

But if I must afflicted be. 

To suit some wise design ; 
Then man my kouI with hrm resolves* 

To bear and nut repine. 



THE mST BDC TEISSS OF 

THE NINETIETH PSALM 

O THOU, the first, the greatest Friend 

Of mU the human race ! 
Whoxe strong right hand has ever been 

Their stay and dwelling place ! 

Before the mountains heav'd their heads 

Beneath thy forming hand. 
Before this ponderous globe itself 

Arose at thy command ; 

That pow'r which rais*d, and still upholds 

This universal frame, 
From countless, unbeginning time. 

Was ever still the same. 

Thofte mighty periods of years. 

Which seem to us so vast. 
Appear no more before thy sight, 

Than yesterday that's past. 

Thou gav'st the word : Thy creature, man. 

Is to existence brought : 
Again thou say'st, ' Ye sons of men. 

Return ye into nougtit !' 

JThou layest them, with all their cares, 

In everlasting sleep ; 
As with a flood thou tak'st them off 

With overwhelming sweep. 

They flourish like the morning flow% 

In beauty's pride array'dj 
But long ere night cut down, it lies 

All wither'd and deca/d. 



. 



TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 

ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH. HT 

APRIL, 1786. 

Web, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Tbuu's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoore 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is pust my powV, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet. 
The bonnv Lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee «mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi' spreckrd bress^ 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble, birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce rearM above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield. 
High sheltering woods and wa*s maun shield 
But thou beneath the random bield 

O* clod or stane^ 
Adorns the histie ttibblejieidt 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 
Thy snawie bosom sun- ward apreadt 
Thou lifts thy unassuming h^ad 

In humble guise ; 
But now the »hare uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless Maid, 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betray'd. 

And guileless trust. 
Till she, like thee, all soil'd, is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple Bard, 
On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd. 
Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o*er ! 

Such fate to suffering worth is giv'n. 
Who long with wants and woes has striv*D, 
By himian pride or cunning driv'n 

To mis'ry's brink, 
Till wrench'd of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruin'd, sink ! 

Ev^n thoa who movm'st the Daisy's fats^ 
7%iU/ate ii Mum— no distant date ; 
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Ruin's pbntgh-^Uan drirea, tbito 
Full on thy bloom, 

luli'd beneath the furrow's weight, 
ShaU be tbj doon ! 



TO RUIN. 



il ! inexorable lord ! 

•e destruction-breathing word^ 

mightiest empires fall ! 

ifl, woe^deligbted train, 

nisters of grief and pain, 

len welcome, all ! 

em- resolv*d, despairing eye, 

each aimed dart ; 

! hat cut my dearut tU, 

qtnvers in my heart. 

en loivYiiig and pouring, 

The Mlorm no more I dresd ; 

lo' thickening and black*ning, 

Elound my devoted head. 

II. 
Du grim power, by life abhon'd» 
ife a pUoMurt can afford, 
hear a wretch's prayer : 
e.I shrink appall'd, afraid; 
I beg thy friendly aid, 
lose thia'scene of care ! 
ball my soul, in silent peaces 
{n \i{e*»jopl€S9 day ; 
iry heart its tbrobbings cease, 
mouldering in the clay ? 
» fear more, no tear more. 
To stain my lifeless face ; 
iclaspedL and grasped 
\¥ithui thy cold embrace ! 



TO MISS L. 



:ATn£*S POKM8, AS A NKW-YEAE'S GIFT, 
JAN. 1, 1787. 

the- silent wheels of time 
r annual round have driv'n, 
u tbo' scarce in maiden prime, 
lo mucb nearer Heav'n. 

i hav^ I from Indian coaita 
uifaiit year to hail ; 
^ou mure than India boasts 
dwin*s simple tale. 

• 

c with guile and faithless lo?e 
irg'd, perhaps, too true ; 
y, dear maid, each lover prove 
>jiwin Btili to yuu 1 



EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIENIX 



MAY 



i78e. 



I.' 



I LANG hae thought, my youthfu* Friend| 

A something to have sent you, 
Tho* it should serve nae other end 

Than just a kind memento j 
But how the subject theme may gang. 

Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang. 

Perhaps turn out a sermou. 

IL 
Yell try the waHd soon, my lad. 

And, Andrew dear, believe me, 
Ye'U find mankind an unco Kquad, 

And mut-kle they may grieve ye ; 
For care and trouble set your thought, 

£*en when your end's attained { 
An a' your views may come to nought^ 

Where ev'ry nerve is strained. 

in. 

Ill no say, men are villains a* ; 

The real, hardened wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law. 

Are to a few restrieked : 
But och, mankind are unco weak, 

An' little to be trusted ; 
U *elf the wavering balance shakt| 

Its rarely right aidijusted ; 

IV. 
Yet they wha fa' in fortune's strife 

Their fate we should na censure, 
For still th' important end of life 

They equally may answer ; 
A man may hae an honest heart, 

Thu* poortith hourly stare him ; 
A man may tak a neebor's part. 

Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 

V. 
Aye free aff" ban' your story tell. 

When wi' a bosom crony; 
But still keep something to younel* 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel' as weel's ye can 

Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro' every other man, 

Wi' sharpen'd sly inspection. 

VL 
The sacred lowe o' weel plac'd love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' UUcit rove, 

Tho' naething should divulge it : 
I wave the quantum o' the sin, 

The hazard of concealing ; 
But och ! it hardens a' withini 

And petrifies the feeling ! 

VIL 
To catch dame Fortune's golden smik^ 
Assiduous wait upon her ; 
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And gather getr by ev'ry wile. 

That's justified by honour ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, ' 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 
6ut,for the glorious privilege 

Of being indepeiuienL 

VIIL 
The fear o' hell's a hangman's whip, 

To baud the wretch in order ; 
But where ye feel your honour grip, 

Let that aye be your border ; 
Its slightest touches, instant pause — 

Debar a' side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

IX. 

The great Creator to revere. 

Must pure become the creature ; 
But stUl the preaching cant forbear, 

And ev*n the rigid feature : 
Yet ne'er with wits profane to range, 

Be complaisance extended ; 
An* Atheist's laugh's a poor exchange 

For Deity offended 1 

X. 

When ranting round in pleasure's ring, 

Religion may be blinded ! 
Or, if she gie a rajuiom sting. 

It may be little minded : 
But when on life we're tempest drir'o, 

A conscience but a canker — 
A correspondence fix'd wi' Heav'n, 

Is sure a noUe anchor, 

XL 

Adieu, dear amiable youth I 

Youi heart can ne'er be wanting : 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth. 

Erect your brow undaunting ! 
In ploughman phrase, * Grod send you speed,' 

SdJl daily to grow wiser ; 
And may you better reck the rede. 

Than ever did th' adviser ! 



ON A SCOTCH BARD 



GONE TO THE WEST INDIES. 

A' YE wha live by soups o' drink, 
A* ye wha live by crambo-clink, 
A' ye wha live and never think. 

Come mourn wi' me 1 
Our hiUit^t gi'en us a' a jink. 

An' owre the sea. 

Lament him a« ye rantin' core, 
Wha dearly like a random splore, 
Nae maif he'll join the merrif .roar, 
i ■ In social key ; 



For now he's ta'en anitber shore. 

An' owre the sea. 

The bonnie lassies weel may miss him, 
And in their dear petitions place him : 
The widows, wives, an* a' may bless him, 

Wi' tearf u' e'e ; 
For weel I wat they'll sairly miss him. 

That's owre the sea. 

O Fortune, they ha'e room to grumble ! 
Hadst thou ta'en off some drowsy hummel, 
Wha can do nought but fyke an' fumble, 

'Twad been nae plea ; 
But be was gleg as ony wumble. 

That's owre the sea. 

Auld, cantie Kyle may weepers wear. 
An' stain them wi' the saut, saut tear ; 
' Twill mak' her poor auld heart, I fear. 

In flinders liee ; 
He was her laureate monie a year. 

That's owre the sea. 

He saw misfortune's cauld nore-wast 
Lang mustering up a bitter blast ; 
A jillet brak' his heart at last, 

111 may she be ! 
So, took a birth afore the mast. 

An* owre the sei.^ 

To tremble under Fortune's cummock. 
On scarce a bellyfii' o' drummock, 
Wi* his proud independent stomach 
c Could ill agree ; 

So row't his hurdies in a hammock. 

An' owre the sea. 

He ne'er was gi'en to great misg^uiding. 
Yet coin his pouches wad na bide in ; 
Wi* him it ue*er was. under hiding ; 

He dealt it free : 
The muse was a' that he took pride in. 

That's owre the sea. 

Jamaica bodies, use him weel. 
An' hap him in a cozie biel ; 
Ye'U find him aye a dainty chiel. 

And fu' o' ^lee : 
He wadna wrang'd the vera deil. 

That's owre the sea. 

Fareweel, my rhi/me-composina bUKe i 
Your native soil was right ilUwillie ; 
But may ye flourish like a lily. 

Now bonnilie ; 
ril toast ye in my hindmost gillie, 

Tho' owre the sea. 



TO A HAGGIS. 

Fair fa' your honest, sonsie face. 
Great chieftain o' the puddinjace 
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m a' ye tak your place, 

Painch, tripe, or thainn : 
re wordy of a grace 

As king's my arm. 

aoing trencher there ye fiU, 
ies like a distant hill, 
Rrad help to mend a mill 

In time o' need, 
»' your pores the dews distill 

Like amber bead. 

Te see rustic labour dight, 
m up wi* ready slight, 
your gushing entrails bright. 

Like onie ditch ; 
O what a glorious sight, 

Warm-reekin, rich ! 

»m for horn they stretch an* strive, 
le hindmost, on they drive, 
Lr weel-swall*d kytes belyve 

Are bent like drums ; 
guidman, maist like to ryve, 

BetkankWhiams. 

that o'er his French ragout^ 
it wad staw a sow, 
« wad mak her spew, 

Wi* perfect sconner, 
m wi* sneering, scomfii* view. 

On sic a dinner ? 

vil ! see him owre his trash, 
8 as a wither'd rash, 
e-shaiik a guid whip lash. 

His nieve a nit ; 
idy flood or field to dash, 

O how unfit ! 

'k the rustic, haggis-fed, 
>ling earth resounds his tread, 
B walie nieve a blade, 

He'll make it whissle ; 
n* arms, an' heads will sued. 

Like taps o' thrissle, 

''rs wha mak mankind your care, 
hem out their bill o* fare, 
land wants na skinking ware 

That jaups in luggies ; 
Irish her gratefu* pray*r, 

Gie her a HaggU ' 



A DEDICATION. 

ra GAVIN HAMILTON, ESQ. 

I, Sir, in this narration, 
, fleth*rin dedication, 
^ou up, an' ca' you guid, ' 
|r o' great an' noble bluid, 
e're sumamed like hit grace, 
ilated to the race ; 



Then when Pm tired— and sae arey^ 
Wi' mony a fulsome, sinfu' lie. 
Set up a face, how I stop short. 
For fear your modesty be hurt. 

This may do— maun do. Sir, wi* them wha 
Maun please the great folk for a wamefu' s 
For me ! sae laigh I needna bow. 
For, Lord be thankit, / con plough 
And when I dinna yuke a naig, 
Then, Lord be thankit, / can beg j 
Sue I shall say, and that's nae flatt'rin*. 
It's just nc poet an' sic patrotu 

The Poet, some guid angel help him. 
Or else, I fear some ill ane skelp him ; 
He mav do weel for a' he's done yet. 
But only he's do just begun yet. 

The Patron, (Sir, ye man forgie me, 
I winna lie, come what will o* me) 
On ev'ry hand it will allowed be, 
He*s just — ^nae better than he should be* 

I readily and freely grant. 
He downa see a poor man want ; 
What's no his ain he winna tak it. 
What ance he says he winna break it ; 
Ought he can lend he*ll no refuse't. 
Till aft his goodness is abused ; 
And rascals whyles that do him wrang^ 
Cv'n thatt he does na mind it lanff ; 
As master, landlord, husband, father. 
He does na fail his part in either. 

But then, na thanks to him for a' that ; 
Nae godlu symptom ye can ca' that ; 
It's naething but a milder feature. 
Of our poor, sinfu* corrupt nature ; 
Ye'll get the best o' moral works, 
Mang bhick Gtentoos and pagan Turks, 
Or hunters wild on Ponotaxi 
Wha never heard of orthodoxy. 
That he*s the poor man's friend in need. 
The gentleman in word and deed. 
It's no thro' terror of damnation ; 
It's just a carnal inclination. 

Morality, thou deadly bane. 
Thy tens o' thousands thou hast slain ! 
Vain is his hope, whose stay and trust is 
In moral mercy, truth, and justice ! 

No — stretch a point to catch a plack ; 
Abuse a brother to his back ; 
Steal thro a winnoch frae a wh-re, 
But point the rake that taks the door t 
Be to the poor like onie wbunstane. 
And baud their noses to the grunstane ; 
Ply ev'ry art o' legal thieving ; 
No matter, stick to sownd b^ieving. 

Learn three mile pray'rs, an half-mile graces, 
Wi' weel-spread looves, an' lang wry faces ; 
Grunt up a solemn, lengthen'd groanj 
And damn a' parties but your own ; 
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ril warrant then, ye*Te nae deceiver, 
A steady, sturdy, staunch believer. 

ye wha leave the springs of Calvin^ 
For gumlie dubs of your ain delvin ! 

Ye sons of heresy and error, 
ye*ll some day pqueel in quaking terror ! 
When vengeance draws the sword in wrath, 
And in the fire throws the sheath ; 
When ruin with his sweeping be»om. 
Just frets till Heav*n commission gies him : 
While o*er the harp pale Misery moans, 
And strikes the ever-deepening tones, 
Still louder shrieks, and heavier groans ! 

Your pardon, Sir, for this digression, 
I maist foi^t my dedication ; 
But when divinity comes cross me. 
My leaders still are sure to lose me. 

So, Sir, ye see twas nae daft vapour. 
But I maturely thought it proper, 
When a' my works I did review. 
To dedicate them, Sir, to You : 
Because (ye need na tak it ill) 
I thought them something like yourseP. 

Then patronise them wi' your favour, 
And your petitioner shall ever^ 
I had amaist said ever pray, 
But that's a word I need na say : 
For prayin' I hae little skill o*t ; 
I*m baith dead.sweer, an* wretched ill o't ; 
But I*se repeat each poor man's pray*r. 
That kens or hears about you, Sir — 

<< May ne'er misfortune's gowling bark, 
Howl thro' the dwelling o' the Clerk I 
May ne'er his gen'rous, honest heart 
For that same gen'rous spirit smart ! 

May K 's far honoured name 

Lang beet his hymeneal flame, 

Till H s at least a dizen. 

Are frae her nuptial labours risen : 
Five bonnie lasses round their table. 
And seven braw fellows, stout an' able 
To serve their king and country weel. 
By word, or pen, or pointed steel ! 
May health and peace, with mutual rays. 
Shine on the evening o' his days : 
Till his wee curlie JohrCs ier-oe. 
When ebbing life nae mair shall flow, 
The last, sad, mournful rites bestow !'' 

1 will not mind a lang conclusion, 
Wi' coraplimenCarv effusion ; 

But whilst your wishes and endeavours 
Are blest with Fortune's smiles and favours, 
I am, dear Sir, with zeal most fervent, 
Your much indebted humble servant. 

But if (which Pow'rs above prevent !) 
That irou-hearted carl, Want, 
Attended in his grim advances, 
By sad mistakes, and black mischances, 



While hopes, and joys, and pleasures fly him, 

Make you as poor a dog as I am. 

Your humble servant then no more ; 

For who would humbly serve the poor ! 

But by a poor man's hopes in Heaven ! 

While recollection's power is given. 

If, in the vale of humble life. 

The victim sad of fortune's strife, 

I, thro' the tender gushing tear. 

Should recognize my master dear, 

If friendless low we meet together. 

Then, Sir, your hand — my friend and brother I 



TO A LOUSE, 

ON SEEING ONE ON A LADY'S BONNET AT 

CHUACH. 

Ha ! whare ye gaun, ye crowlin* ferlie ? 
Your impudence protects you sairly : 
I canna say but ye strunt rarely, 

Owre gauze and lace ; 
Tho' faith, I fear ye dine but sparely 

On sic a place. 

Ye ugly, creepin', blastit wonner. 
Detested, shunu*d by saunt an* sinner. 
How dare you set your fit upon her, 

Sae fine a lady ! 
Gae somewhere else and seek your dinner. 

On some poor body. 

Swith, in some beggar's haffet stquattle ; 
There ye may creep, and sprawl, and sprattle 
Wi' ither kindred, jumpin* cattle, 

In shoals and nations : 
Whare horn nor bane ne'er dare unsettle 

Your thick plantations. 

Now baud you there, yc're out o* sight. 
Below the fatt'rils, snug an' tight : 
Na, faith ye yet I ye'll no be right 

Till ye've got on it, 
The vera tapmost tow'ring height 

O' Miss's bonnet. 

My sooth ! right bauld ye set your nose out 
As plump and grey as onie grozet ; 

for some rank, mercurial rozet. 

Or fell, red smeddum, 
I'd gi'e you sic a hearty dose o't, 

Wad dress your droddum ! 

1 wad na been surprised to spy 
You on an auld wife's flannen toy; 
Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 

On's wylieooat ; 
But Miss's fine Lunardie ! fie. 

How dare ye do't I 

O Jenny, dinna toss your head. 
An' set your beauties a* abread ! 
Ye little ken what cursed speed 

The blastie's makin'. 
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I and finffer eftdt, I dresd. 
Are nodce takiD* ! 

le power tbe giftie gie as 

teU aa otktn iee tut 

I monie a blunder free ns, f 

And foolish notioft t^ 
in dress an* gait wad Iea*e us. 

And ev^n Devotion ! 



RESS TO EDINBURGH. 



Sco^ia'« darling seat ! 
thy palaces and towers, 
e beneath a mofiarch's feet 
lation*s sovereign powers ! 
Ling wildlj-scatter'd flowers, 
!ie banks of A^ I strav'd, 
ig, lone, the lingering hours, 
in thj honour*d shade. 

II. 

kh still swells the golden tide, 
trade his labours plies ; 
litecture's noble pride 
gance and splendour rise ; 
De, from her native skies, 
elds her balance and her rod ; 
ning, with his eagle eyes, 
ieoc8 in her coy abode. 

IIL 

Edina, social, kind, 
en arms the stranger hail ; 
"s enlarged, their liberal mind, 
be narrow, rural vale ; 
itill to sorrow's wail, 
iBt merit's silent claim ; 
may their sources fail ! 
rer envy blot their name* 

IV. 

iters bright thy walks adorn ! 
be gilded summer sky, 
le dewy milk-white thorn, 
the raptured thrill of joy ! 
it strikes th* adoring eye, 
i beauties on my fancy shine : 
hre 4^ love on high, 
a his work indeed divine ! 

V. 

:ching high the least alarms, 
^h rude fortress gleams afar : 
bold veteran grey in arms, 
rk'd with many a seamy scar : 
rous wall and massy bar, 
ing o'er the rugged rock : 
withstood assailing war, 
repell'd th' invader's shock. 



VL 
With awe-stmck thought and pitying tears, 

I view that noble, stately dome, 
Where Scoiufs kings of other years, 

Famed heroes, had their royal home 
Alas ! how changed the times to come ! 

Their royal name low in the dust ; 
Their hapless race wild-wand'rin^ roam ! 

Tho*rigid law cries out, twas just ! 

VIL 
Wild beats my heart to trace vour steps. 

Whose ancestors in days of yore, 
Thro' hostile ranks and ruin'd gape 

Old Scoiia*s bloody lion bore : 
E'en / who sing in rustic lore, 

Haply my tireg have left their shed. 
And faced grim danger's loudest roar, 

Bold following where your fathers led 

VIIL 
Edina ! Scotia*9 darling seat ! 

All hail thy palaces and tow'rs. 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet 

Sat legislation's sov'reign pow'rs ! 
From marking wildly scatter'd flowers. 

As on the banks of At^r I stray'd, 
And singing, lone, tbe lingering hours, 

I sheltet'd in thy honoured snade. 



EPISTLE TO J. LAPRAIK. 

AN OLD SCOTTISH BAUD, AF&IL Ist, 1785. 

While briers an' woodbines budding green, 
An* paitricks scraichin loud at e'en. 
An' morning poussie wldddin seen. 

Inspire my muse, 
This freedom in an unknown frien' 

I pray excuse. 

On fasten-een we had a rockin' 
To ca' the crack, and weave our stockin' ; 
And there was muckle fun and jokin'. 

Ye need na doubt : 
At length we had a hearty yokin' 

At sang about. 

There was ae sang amang the rest, 
A boon them a* it pleased me best, 
I'hat some kind bunband had addrest 

To some sweet wife : 
It thirl'd the heart-strings thro' the breast, 

A' to the life. 

I've scarce heard ought described sae weel, 
What gen'rous, manly bosoms feel i 
Thought I, * Can this be Pope, or Steele, 

Or Beattie's wark ?' 
They tald me 'twas an odd kind chiel 

About Muirkirk, 

It pat me fidgin-fain to hear't. 
And sae about him there I spier^ 

12 
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Tlien a* that ken*t him, round declared 

He bad imgtMt, 
That Dane excelled it, few cam near*t| 

It was tae fine. 

That set him to a pint of ale, 
An^ either douce or merry tale. 
Or rhymes an' sati^ he'd made himsel', 

Or u itty catches, 
'Tween Inverness and Teviotdale, 

He had few matches. 

Then up I gat, an' swooran aith, 
Tho* I should pawn my pleugh an* greith, 
Or die a cadger pownie's death. 

At some dyke back, 
A pint an* giU I*d gie them baith 

To hear your crack. 

m 

But, first an* foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell, 
I to the crambo-jingle feU, 

Tho' rude an* rough, 
Yet crooning to a iMxiys sel' 

Does weel eneugh. 

I am na poet, in a sense, 
But iuftt a rhymer, like, by chance, 
Au* hae to learning iiae pretence. 

Yet, what the matter ? 
Whene'er my muse does on me glance, 

I jingle at her. 

Your critic folk may cock their nose. 
And say, * How can you e*er propose, 
You wha ken hardly verse frae prose. 

To mak a sang 9' 
But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 

Ye're may be wrang. 

What's a* your jargon o* your schools. 
Your Latin names fur horns an' stools ; 
If honest nature made you foois. 

What sairs vour grammars ? 
Ye'd better taen up spades and shools, 

Or knappin-hammers. 

A set o' dull conceited hashes. 
Confuse their brains in college classes ! 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses. 

Plain truth to speak ; 
An' syne they think to climb Parnassus 

By dint o' Greek ! 

Gie me ae spark o' Nature's fire ! 
That's a* the learning I desire ; 
Then tho* I drudge thro* dub an* mire 

At pleugh or cart, 
My muse, though hamely in attire, 

May touch the heart. 

O for a spunk o« Allan's glee. 
Or Ferguson's, the bauld and slee. 
Or bright Lapraik's, my fiiend to be 

If I can hit it! 



That would be lear eneufnh for me ! 

If I could get it. 

Now, Sir, if ye hae friends enow, 
Tho* real friends, I b*lieve, are few, 
Vet, if your catalogue be fou, 

Pse no insist. 
But gif ye want ae friend that's true, 

I'm on your list 

I winna blaw about mysel ; 
As ill I like my fnuUs to tell ; 
But friends, and folk that wish me weU, 

They sometimes rooae me; 
Tho* I maun own, as monie still 

As far abuse me. 

There's ae weefaut they whyles lay to me, 
I like the lasses — Guid forgie me ! 
For monie a plack they wheedle frae me 

At dance or fair ; 
May be some ither thing they gie me 

They weel can spare. 

But Mauchline race, or MauchKne fair, 
I should be proud to meet you there ; 
We'se gie ae night's discharge to care, 

If we forgather, 
An' hae a swap o* rhyming-ware 

Wi' ane anither. 

The four-gill chap, we'se gar him clatter. 
An* kirsen him wi' reekin' water; 
Syne we'll sit down an' tak our whitter. 

To cheer our heart ; 
An* faith, we*se be acquainted better 

Berore we part. 

Awa, ye selfish warly race, 
Wha think that bavins, sense, an* grace, 
Ev*n love and friendship should give place 

To catch Uie plack I 
I dinna like to see your face. 

Nor hear your crack. 

But ye whom social pleasure charms. 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms. 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

* Each aid the others, 
Ck)me to my bowl, come to my arms. 

My friends, my brothers !' 

But, to conclude my lang epistle. 
As my auld pen*s worn to the grisisle : 
Twa lines frae you wad gar me fissle. 

Who am most fervent. 
While I can either sing, or whissle. 

Your friend and servant* 



TO THE SAME. 

AnuL 21, 1785. 

l^HiLK new ca*d kje ront at tbe stake, 
An' pownies reek m pleugh or brake, 
This hour on e*enin*8 edge I take, ! 

To own I'm debtor 
To boneat-hearted auld Lanraik, 

For his kind letter. 

Foijesket aair, with weary legs, 
Rattlin* tbe com out-owre the rigs. 
Or dealing thro' amang the naigs 

Their ten hours bite. 
My awkart-muse sair pleads and begs, 

I would na write. 

Tbe tapetless ramfeel'd bizzie, 
She*s saft at best, and something Uzy, 
Quo* she, ' Ye ken yeVe been sae bus^ 

This month an* mair. 
That trouth my beadjs grown right dizzie, 

An' something sair.' 

Her dowff excuses pat me mad ; 
< Conscience,' says I, 'ye tbowless jadT 
ril write, an* that a hearty blaud. 

This vera night ; 
So dinna ye affiront your trade, 

ant rhyme it right 

' SbaQ bauld Lttpraik^ tbe king o' hearts, 
Tho' mankind were a pack o* cartes, 
Roose you sae weel for your deserts, 

In terms sae friendly, 
Yet yell neglect to shaw your parts. 

An' thank him kindly !' 

Sae I gat paper in a blink, 
^n' down gaed atumpU in tbe ink : 
Quoth I, ' Before I sleep a wink, 

I vow ril close it ; 
An' if ye wiona mak' it clink. 

By Jove 111 prose it !* 

Sae Fve begun to scrawl, but whether 
In rhyme, or prose, or baith thegither. 
Or some hotch-potch that's rightly neither, 

Let time mak proof; 
But I shall scribUe down some blether 

Just clean aff loof. 

My worthy friend, ne'er grudge an' carp, 
Tho' fortune use you hard an' sharp ; 
Come, kittle up your moorland harp 

Wi* gleesome touch ! 
Ne'er mind how Fortune wiift and warp ; 

She's but a b-tch. 

She's gien me monie a jirt and fleg, 
Sin' I ecnild striddle owre a rig ; 
Buty by the L d, tho' I should beg, ^ 

Wi' lyart oow, ^ 



111 laugh, an* ai^^, mu ». ^ ujt leg, 

As laog*8 I dow ! 

Now comes tbe itz and twentieth sunmtr, 
I've seen the bud upo* tbe timmer. 
Still persecuted by the limmer, 

Frae year to year ; 
But yet, despite tbe kittle kimmer, 

/, Rob, am here. 

Do ye envy the city GW, 
Bebint a kist to lie and f^klent. 
Or purse-proud, big wi* cent per cent. 

And muckle wame. 
In some bit brugh to represent 

A BaHie*t name ? 

Or is't tbe paughty feudal thane, 
Wi* rufiled sark and gtancin' cane, 
Wha thinks himself nae sheep-shank bane, 

But lordly stalks, 
While caps an' bonnets aff ure taen. 

As by be walks ; '. 

* O Thou wha gies us each guid gift ! 
6ie me o* wit and sense a life. 
Then turn me if Thou please adrift 

Thro' Scotland wide: 
Wi' cits nor lairds I would not shift. 

In a' their pride !' 

Were this the charter of our state, 

* On pain o' bell be rich and great,' 
Damnation then would be our fate. 

Beyond remead ; 
But thanks to Heav'n ! that's no the gate 

We learn our creed. 

For thus tbe royal mandate ran, 
When first the human race began, 

* The social, friendly, honest man, 

Whate'er be be, 
*Tis he fulfils great Nature* a plan. 

An' none but he I 

O mandate glorious and divine ! 
Tbe followers o* the ragged Nine, 
Poor glorious devils ! yet may shine 

In glorious light. 
While sordid sons of Mammon's line 

Are daik as night 

Tho* here they scrape, an' squeeze, aii 
growl. 
Their worthless nievefu* o' a soul 
May in some future carcase howl 

The furest's fright ; 
Or in some day^etestini;: owl 

May shun the light 

Then may Lapraih and Bums arise. 
To reach their native, kindred skies. 
And ting their pleasures, hopes, and joys. 

In some mild spherei 
Still closer knit in friendship's ties. 

Each passing year* 
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TO W. S- 



•N, 



OCHILTAfc'E. 

May 1785. 
I OAT your letter, winsome WUUe : 
Wi* gntefu* heart I thank you brawiie ; 
Tho' I maun layt I wad be sill^. 

An* unco vain, 
Should I believe, my roaxifi' billie, 

Your flatterin* strain. 

But Vwt believe ^e kindly meant it, 
1 8ud be laith to think ye hinted 
Ironic satire sidelins sklented 

Oil my p»)or musie ; 
Tho* in sic phr&isin* terms ye've penn'd it, 

I scarce exc^use ye. 

My senses wad be in a creel, 
Should I but dare a hojte to speel, 
Wi' AUan or wi' GilbertfieU, 

The braes of fame ; 
Or Fergvaton the \iTiter chiel, 

A deathless name. 

(O FerguitoH / thy glorious parts 
III suited law's dry musty arts, 
My curse upon your whunstane hearts, 

Ye E'nbnigh Gentry ! 
The tithe o' what ye waste at cartes, 

Wad stow'd his pantry !) 

Yet when a tale comes i' my head. 
Or laaaes gie mv heart a screed. 
As whylea they're like to be my dead, 

(O sad disease!) 
I kittle up ipy ruatie rtadt 

It gies me ease. 

Auld CoUa now may fidge fu* fain. 
She's gotten poets o* her ain, 
Chiels wha their chanters winna hain, 

But tune their Ia3r8, 
Till echoes all resound again 

Her weel sung praise. 

Nae poet thought her worth his while, 
To set her name in measured style ; 
She lay like some unkenned of isle 

Beside New-Holland^ 
Or whare wild-meeting oceans boil 

Besouth Magellan. 

Ramsay an' fSEtroous Fergusaon 
Gied Forth an' Tay a lift aboon ; 
YarTow an' Tweed to monie a tune, 

Owre Scotland rings, 
While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an' Uoon, 

Nae body sings. 

Th* lUutnu, Tiber, Thames, an> Seine, 
Glide sweet in monie a tunefu line ! 
But, WiUie, set your fit to mine. 

An* cock your crest, 



Well gar our ftraama and bumies shine 

Up wi' the besL 

We'll sing auld Coild'e plains an' fells, 
Her moors red-brown wi' heather bells, 
Her banks an' braes, her dens an' dells, 

Where glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the gree^ aa story tells, 

Frae southren billies. 

At WaBace^ name what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood ! 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 

By IVailaci^ side. 
Still pressing onward, red wat shod. 

Or glorious died. 

O sweet are CoUa^a haughs an' wood», 
When lintwhites chant among the buds. 
An' juiking hares, in amorous whids. 

Their loves enjoy. 
While thro' the braes the cushat croods 

With wailfu* cry ! 

Ev'n winter bleak has charms to me 
When winds rave thro' the naked tree , 
Or frost on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoary grey ; 
Or blinding drifts wild-furious flee, 

Dark'ning the day ! 

O Nature I a' thy shows an' forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms ! 
Wliether the summer kindly warms 

Wi' life an' light* 
Or winter howls in gusty storms. 

The lang^ dark night ! 

The Muse, nae poet ever fand her. 
Till by himsel he lean'd to wander, 
Adown some trotting bum's meander 

An' no think lang. 
O sweet, to stray, an' pensive ponder 

A heartfelt sang .' 

The warly race may drudge and drive, 
Hog^houther, jundie, stretch, an' strive. 
Let me fair Naturae face descrive. 

And I, wi' pleasurei, 
Shall let the busy, grumbling Mve 

Bum o'er their treasure. 

Fareweel, < my rhyme-composing brither 1' 
We've been owre lang unkenn'd to ither. 
Now let us hiy our heads thegither. 

In love frateniid : 
May Envy wallop in a tether, 

Black fiend, infernal ! 

While highlandmen hate tolls and taxes ; 
While moorlan' herds like guid fat braxies; 
While terra flrma on her axis 

Diurnal turns, 
Count on a friend, in faith and practice. 

In Robert JBtfrna. 
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POSTSCRIPT; 

mory's no wortb a preen *, 

ist iorgotttfn clean, 

ne write you what the? mean 

Bj this new-tight,* 
ich our herds sae aft hae been 

Maist like to fight. 

when mankind were but callans 
tor, iogic, an' sic talenta, 
k nae pains their speech to balance, 

Or rules to gi'e, 
their thoughts in plain braid lallans, 
Like you or me. 

auld times, they thought the moon, 
a sark, or pair o' shoon, 
degrees, till her last roon, 

Gaed past their viewing, 
ly after she was done, 

They gat a new ane. 

ist for certain, undisputed ; 
im i' their heads to doubt it, 
s gat up an* wad confute it, 

An* ca'd it wrang ; 
de din there was about it, 

Baith loud and lung. 

\erds, weel leam'd upo' the beuk, 
ap auld folk the thing mifiteuk ; 
the auld moon turn'd a neuk, 

An* out o' sight, 
lim comin', to the leuk 

She giew inair bright. 

as deny'd, it was affirm'd ; 
f and hisseh were alarm'd ; 
end grey- beards rav'd an* storm*d, 

That lieardless laddies 
link they better were inform*d 

Than their auld daddies. 

(SB to mair it gaed to sticks ; 
da an* aiths to clours an* nicks ; 
e a fallow gat his licks, 

Wi* hearty crunt ; 
f, to learn them for their tricks, 

Were bang*d an* bmiit. 

une was play*d in monie lands, 
Ught caddies bure sic hands, 
li, the youngsters took the sands 

Wi* nimble shanks, 
i forbade, by strict commands. 

Sic bluidy pranks. 

a-Mght herds gat sic a cowe, 
ight them ruin'd stick- au'-sto we, 
amaist on ev'rv knowe, 

ye*ll find ane plac'd ; 



« See Note p. 102. 



An* some, their mgmJigkt fair avow. 

Just quite barefac*d, 

Nae doubt the auld-hgkl flocks are bleatin* ; 
Their zealous htrds are vex'd an' sweatia* ; 
Mysel, Tve even seen them greetin* 

Wi* gimin' spite. 
To hear the moon sae sadly lie*d on 

By word an' write. 

But shortly they will cowe the louns ! 
Some auU^iiyhi herds in neebor towns 
Are mind't, in things they ca* balloons. 

To tak' a flight, 
An* stay a month amang the nioon^ 

An* see them right. 

Guid observation they will gi'e them ; 
An' when the auld moon*s gaun to lea'e them. 
The hindmost shaird, they'll fetch it wi' them, 

Just i* their pouch. 
An* when the newAiyht billies see them, 

I think they'll crouch ! 

Sae* ye observe that a' this clatter 
Is naething but a *■ moonshine matter :' 
But tho' dull prose-foFK Latin splatter 

In logic tulzie, 
I hope, we bardies ken some better 

Than mind sic brulzie. 



EPISTLE TO J. RANKINE, 

ENCLOSING SOME POEMS. 

O ROUGH, rude, ready-witted Rankine, 
The wale o' cocks for fun and drinkin* ! 
There's mony godly folks are thinkin*, 

zour dreams* an' tricks 
Will send you, Korah-like, a-sinkin'. 

Straight to auld Nick's. 

Ye ha'e sae monie cracks an' cants 
And in your wicked* drucken rants, 
Ye mak* a devil o* the saunts. 

An' fill them fou ; 
And then their failings, flaws, an* wants. 

Are a' seen thro*. 

Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it ; 
That holy robe, O dinna tear it ! 
Sparet for their sakes wha aften wear it. 

The lads in black / 
But your curst wit, when it comes near it, 

Rives't aflf their back. 

Think, wicked sinner, wha ye're skaithiiig. 
It's just the blue-aown badge an* claithing 
O' saunts ; tak that, ye lea'e them naething 

To ken them by. 



•A certain humon>uB dream of his was then makkif 
a noUe in the coontry-cide. 
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Fnt on J unrcgenerate hcatben 

Like you or I. 

Pre tent you here tome rhyming \vnrt, 
A* thMt I biuiraiii'd for an' mair ; 
Sae, when ye bae an hour to spare, 

I will expert 
Yon sang,* ye'll aen't wi' cannie care, 

And no neglect. 

Tlio' fMith. Bma' heart bae I to sinp ! 
My iiiu«!e dow ncarcely spread her wing! 
I*ve play*d mysel a bonnie sprinfr, 

An' danc d my fill ! 
rd better gaen and snirM the king 

At Bunker's Hill 

'Tu-Hs ae night lately in my fun 
I gaed a roving \vi' the gnn. 
All* broiio'ht a paitrick to the grun, 

A bonnie hen, 
And, as the twilight was begun, 

Thought nane wad ken. 

The poor wee thing was little hurt ; 
I straikit it a wee for sport, 
Ne'er thinkin' they wad fash me for*t ; 

But, deil-ma Citre ! 
Somebody tells the poacher- court 

The hale afiUir 

Some auld usM hands had ta*en a note, 
That sic a ben had got a shot « 
I was suspected for the plot ; 

I scom*d to lie ; 
So gat the wbissle o* my groat, 

An' pay't the f re. 

But, by my gun, o' guns the wale, 
An' by my pouther an' my hail. 
An' by my hen, an' by her tail, 

I vow an' swear . 
The game shall pay o'er moor an' dale. 

For this, niest year. 

As soon^s the clockin' time is by, 
An' the wee pouts begun to cry, 
Lord, Tse hae sportin' by an' by. 

For my gowd guinea : 
Tho' I should herd the buckskin kye 

For't in Virginia' 

Trowth, they had meikle for to blame ! 
'Twas neither broken wing nor limb, 
But twa-three draps about the wame. 

Scarce thro* the feathers ; 
An' baith a yellow George to claim, 

Au' thole their blethers ! 

It pits me aye as mad's a hare ; 
So I can rhyme nor write nae mair. 
But penny worths again is fair, 

When time's expedient : 

Meanwhile I am, respected Sir, 

Your most obedient* 



JOHN BARLEYCORN.t 

A BALLAD. 



There were three kings into the east, 
Three kings both great and high, 

An' they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 

IL 

They took a plough and plough'd him down, 

Put clods upon his hesld. 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn was dead. 

IIL 

But the cheerful spring came kindly on, 

And show'rs began to fall ; 
John Barleycorn ^ot up again. 

And sore surpns'd them all. 



IV. 



The sultry suns of summer came. 
And he grew thick and strong. 

His head weel arm'd wi' pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 

V. 

The sober autumn enter'd mild. 
When he grew wan and pale ; 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Show'd he began to fail. 

VL 
His colour sicken'd more and more, 

He faded into age ; 
And then his enemies began 

To show their deadly rage. 

VII. 
They've ta*en a weapon long and sharp, 

And cut him by toe knee ; 
Then ty'd him fast upon a cart. 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 

VIIL 
They laid him down upon his back. 

And cudgell'd him full sore ; 
They hung him up before the storm. 

And turn'd him o'er and o'er. 

IX. 
They filled up a darksome pit 

With water to the brim. 
They heaved in John Barleycorn, 

There let him sink or swim. 

X. 

They laid him out upon the floor. 

To work him farther woe, 
And still as signs of life appear'd, 

They toss'd him to and fro. 

XI. 
They wasted o'er a scorching flame. 
The marrow of his bones ; 



• A »oug he had promised the AuOior 



f Thia is part'y composed on the puui of an old 
known by the same name. 
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jer used bim wont of all, 
cnuh'd him between two ttones. 

XIL 
bae ta'en bis very besrt*s blood 
ink it round and round ; 
be more and more they drank, 
»y did more abound. 

XIII. 
eycom was a hero bold, 
e enterprise, 
do but taste bis blood, 
nake your courage rise. 

XIV. 
ce a man for^t bis woe ; 
leigbten all bis joy : 
ce the Mridow's heart to sing, 
e tear were in her eye. 

XV. 
18 toast John Barleycorn, 
an a glass in hand ; 
bis great posterity 
il in old Scotland ! 



A FRAGMENT. 
IVme— <« OUlicrankie.** 

tUd/brd good our pilot stood, 
i our helm thraw, man, 
at tea, began a plea, 
America, man : 
bey gat the maskin-pat, 
the sea did jaw, man ; 
le less, in full congress, 
uite refuse our law, man. 

II. 

»' the lakes Montgomery takes, 
e was na slaw, man : 
ivrtVs hvm he took a turn, 
urUton did ca', man : 
irhat-reck, he, at QueheCt 
mnerv-like did fa', man ; 
I in hand, before his band, 
his enemies a\ man. 

III. 
%my Gage, within a cage, 
pt at Boston ha\ man ; 
e Howe took o'er the knowo 
Uadelpkia, man : 
i an* gun he thought a sin 
'hristian blood to draw, man ; 
W'Yorh, wi* knife and fork, 
be hacked sma*, man. 

IV. 
gaed up, like spur an' whip, 
ater brave did fa*, man i 



Then loat hit way, ae misty day, 

In Saroioaa shaw, man. 
ComwaUii fought as lang's be doughr. 

An' did the buckskins claw, noan ; 
But CUnlon'a glaive fne mat to save. 

He hung it to the wa', man. 

V. 

Then Montague, an* GuUd/ord too. 

Began to fear a' fa*, man ; 
And SackoWe doure, wha stood the stourc. 

The German chief to threw, man : 
For Paddy Burke, like onie Turk, 

Nae mercy bad at a*, man ; 
An* ChatHe Fox threw by the box, 

An* lows'd his tinkler jaw, roan. 

VI. 

Then Rockingham took up the game ; 

Till death did on him ca*, man ; 
When She&ume meek held up bis cheek. 

Conform to gospel law, roan. 
Saint Stephen's boys, wi* jarring noise, 

They did his roeasures threw, roan. 
For North and Fox united stocks, 

And bore him to the wa*, man. 

VIL 
Then clubs an* hearts were CkarUe*a cartes. 

He swept the stakes awa', man. 
Till the diamond's ace of Indian race. 

Led him a sairyavx /mm, man : 
The Saxon lads, wi' loud placads. 

On Chatham's hoy did ca', roan ; 
And Scotland drew her pipe, an* blew, 

'* Up, Willie, waur them a*, man !" 

VIII. 
Behind the throne then GrenvUle's gone, 

A secret word or twa, man ; 
While slee Dundaa arous'd the class 

Be-north the Roman wa*, man : 
An* Chatham'* wraith, in heavenly greith, 

(Inspired bardies saw, man) 
Wi' kindling eyes, cry'd, ** WiMe, rise ! 

Would I ha'e fear*d thero a', man ?*' 

IX. 
But word an* blow. North, Fox, and C 

Growff^d WaUe like a ba\ man. 
Till Suthrone reise, and coost their clais 

Behind biro in a rew, man ; 
An' Caledon threw by the drone. 

An* did her whittle drew, man ; 
An' swoor fu* rude, thro* dirt and blood 

To make it guid in law, man. 



SONG. 
'* Corn Rigb are Biuuiia.*' 

I. 
It was upon a Liamroas night. 
When com rigs are bonnie. 
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Benetth the nioon*k undouded light, 

I held awa to Annie : 
The time flew by wi' tentlett heed, 

'Till tween the late and carlj, 
Wi' tma* pemiasion the a^feed, 

To fee me thro* the barley. 

II. 
The sky was blue, the wind waa atill, 

The moon was shining clearly ; 
I set her down, wi' right good wiU, 

AmAng the rigs o* barley. 
I kent her heart was a* my ain ; 

I lov'd her most sincerely ; 
I kiss'd her owre and owre again 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 

III. 
I lock*d her in my fond embrace ! 

Her heart vi'as beating rarely ; 
My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang the rigs o* barley ! 
But by the moon and stars so bright, 

That shone that hour so cleariy ! 
She aye shall bless that happy night, 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

IV. 
I hae been biythe wi' comrades dear ; 

I hae been merry drinkin* ; 
I hae been joyfu* gath'rin gear ; 

1 hae been happy tliinkiu* : 
But a* the pleasures e'er I saw, 

Tbo* three times doubled fairly, 
That happy night was worth them a*, 

Amang the rigs o* bariey. 

CItORUS. 

Corn rigs ai/ barley rigs, 
An* com r^ are bonnie ; 

HI ne'er forget that happy night, 
Amang the rigs wi' Annie. 



SONG, 

COHPOSBD IN AUGUST. 

Tune—*' I had a Hone, I had nas mair.** 

I. 
L^ow westlin* winds, and slaught'ring guns. 

Bring autumn's pleasant weather ; 
The moorcock springs, on whirring wings, 

Amang the bloommg heather : 
Now waving grain, wide o'er the plain, 

Delights the weary farmer ; 
And the moon shines bright, when I rove 
night, 

To muse upon my charmer. 

II. 

The partridge loves the fhutfiil fells : 
The plover loves the mountains : 



at 



The woodcock haunts the lonely delist 
The soaring hem the fountains : 

Thro* lofty groves the cushat roves 
The path of man to shun it ; 

The hasel bush o'erhangs the thrush, 
The spreading thorn the linnet 

III. 
Thus evry kind their pleasure find, 

The savage and the tender ; 
Some social join, and leagues combine ; 

Some solitary wander : 
Avaunt, away ! the cruel sway, 

Tyraimic man's dominion : 
The sportsman's joy, the murd'ring cry. 

The fluttering, gory pinion ! 

IV. 
But Pepgy dear, the ev'ning's clear, 

Thick flies the skimming swallow; 
The sky is blue, the fields in view, 

All fading- green and yellow : 
Come let us stray our gladsome way. 

And view the charms of nature : 
The rustling com, the fruited thorn, 

And ev'ry happy creature. 

V. 

We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk. 

Till the silent moon shine clearly ; 
ril grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest, 

Swear how I love thee dearly : 
Not vernal show'rs to budding flow'rs, 

Not autumn to the fai\ner. 
So dear can be as thou to me, 

My fair, my lovely charmer ! 



SONG. 



Tune—** My Kannu', O." 

I. 

Behind yon hills where Stinchar flop's, 
Mang moors an' mosses many, O, 

The wintry sun the day has clos'd, 
And I'll awa to Nannie, O. 

II. 
The westlin wind blaws loud an* shill ; 

The night's baitb mirk and rainy, 
But I'll get my plaid and out I'll steal. 

An* owre the hills to Naimie, O. 

III. 
My Nannie's charming, sweet, an' young ; 

Nae artfu' wiles to win ye, O ; 
May ill be&* the flattering tonp^ue 

That wad beguile my Nannie, O 

IV. 
Her face is fair, her heart is true. 

As spotless as she's bonnie, O : 
The opening gowan, wet wi' dew, 

Nae purer is than Nannie, O. 
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V. 

7 lad is m J degree, 
w there be that ken me, O ; 
: care I how few thej be, 
iicome aye to Nannie, O. 



VL 



» »i 



s a' ^8 my penny-fee, 
maun guide it cannie, O ; 
*9 gear ne'er troubles me, 
>ughts are a' my Nannie, O. 

VIL 

Guidman delights to view 
eep an' kye thrive bonnie, O ; 
EB blithe that bauds his pleugli, 
A nae care but Nannie, O. 

VIIL 

iel, come woe, I care na by, 

:e what Heaven will sen' me, O ; 

: care in life have I, 

re, an* love my Nannie, O. 



EN GROW THE RASHES. 

A FaAGMENT. 
CHORUS. 

sn grow the rashes, O ! 
reen grow the rashes, O ! 
sweetest hours that e*er I spend, 
re spent amang the lasses, O ! 

I. 

nought but care on every ban*, 
ry hour that passes, O ; 
;nifies the life o' man, 
yvere ca for the lasses, O. 

Green grow, &c 

11. ^ 

ly nee may riches chase, 
ches still may fly them, O ; 
igh at last they catch them fast, 
hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O. 
Green grow, &c. 

IIL 

ne a canny hour at e'en, 
ms about my dearie, O ; 
ly cares, an' warly men, 
. gae tapiMlteerie, O. 

Green grow, &c. 

IV. 
so douse, ye sneer at this, 
nought but senseless asses, O ; 
est man the waild e'er saw, 
erly loved the lasses, O. 

Green grow, &c. 



V. 
Auld Nature swears, the lovely dean 
Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Her 'prentice ban' she tried on man. 
And then she made the lasses, O. 

Green grow, &c. 



SONG. 



Tiide^** Jt>ckie*s Grey Breeka.** 

I. 
Again rejoicing Nature sees 

Her robe assume its vernal hues. 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze, 

All freshly steep'd in morning dews. 

CHORUS.* 

And maun I still on Menie t dott. 
And bear the scorn that's in her e'e ? 

For it's jet, jet blade, and it*s like a hawk. 
And it wmna let a body be ! 

II. 

In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 
In vain to me the vi'lets spring ; 

In vain to me, in glen or shaw. 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

And maun I still, &c. 

III. 
The merry ploughboy cheere bis team, 

Wi' joy the tentie seedsman stalks. 
But lite to me's a weary dream, 
A dream of ane that never wauks. 

And niauu I still, &C. 

IV. 
The wanton coot the water skiais, 

Amang the reeds the ducklings cry, 
The stately swan majestic swims. 
And every thing is blest but L 

And maun I still, &c 

V. 

The shepherd steeks his faulding slap. 
And owre the moorlands whistle shill, 

Wi' wild, unequal, wandering step 
I meet him ou the dewy lull. 

And maun I still, &c. 

VL 
And when the lark, 'tween light and dark^ 

Blithe waukens by the daisy's side. 
And mounts and sings on fluttering wings, 
A woe-wom ghaist I hameward g:lide. 

And maun I still, &c. 



* This chorus is part of asong composed by a <r<*ntie. 
man in Edinbargh, a partlcalar friend of the author's. 

* Meni€ is a common abbreviatioD of ManamHe.t 
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VIL 
Come, Winter, with thine angry howl, 

And raging bend the naked tree ; 
Thy gloom will aoothe mj cheerleM sonl. 

When nature aU. is tad like me ! 

CHORUS. 

And maun I ttiQ on Menit doat. 

And bear the tcorn thaCa in her e*e f 

For it*8jet,jet biack, and it^a Hke a hawk. 
An* ti winna lei a body be,* 



SONG. 



«*K<Ml!aCMtle.*'. 

I. 
Thb gloomj night is gath*ring fast, 
Loud roars the wild iiiconKtnnt blast, 
Yon murky cloud is foul wi' rain, 
I see it driving o*er the plain ; 
The hunter now has left the moor. 
The scatter*d covevs meet secure. 
While here I wander prest wi* care. 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

IL 
The Autumn mourns her ripening com 
By early Winter's ravage torn ; 
Across her placid, azure sky, 
8he sees the scowling tempest fly ; 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 
J think upon the stormy wave. 
Where many a dan^r I must dare, 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

III. 
Tis not the surging billow's roar, 
Tis not that fatal deadly shore : 
Tho' death in every shape appear. 
The wretched have no more to fear : 
But round my heart the ties are bound, 
That heart transpierced with many a wound ; 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear 
To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

IV. 
Farewell, old CoUa*a hills and dales. 
Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves. 
Pursuing past unhappy loves ! 
Farewell, my friends, farewell, my foes !. 
My peace with these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declare. 
Farewell the bonnie banks of Ayr ! 

* We cumot presume to alter any of the poena of our 
herd, and more especially those printed under hts own 
direction j yet it is to be regretted that this chorus, 
which is not his own composition, should be attached to 
these fine stanias, as it perpetually interrupts the train 
ef sentiment wliieh they exdte. 



SONG. 



•• OUderey.* 



From thee, £&>a, I must go. 

And from my native shore ; 
The cruel fates between us throw 

A boundless ocean *k roar : 
But boundless oceans roaring wide. 

Between my love and me. 
They never, never can divide 

My heart and soul from thee. 

IL 

Farewell, farewell, Eiiza dear, 

The maid that I adore l 
A boding voice is in mine ear, 

We part to meet no more ! 
But the last throb that leaves my heart, 
• While death stands victor by, 
That throb, EHza, is thy part, 

And thine that ktest sigh ! 



THE FAREWELL, 

TO THB BRETHREN OF ST JAMES'S LODOl 
TARBOLTON. 



Thuitf— ** Good night and Joy be wi* yon a' 



L 

Adieu ! a heart-warm, fond adieu 

Dear brothers of the myatic tie I 
Ye favoured, ye enlightened few. 

Companions of my social joy ! 
Tho* I to foreign lands must hie. 

Pursuing Fortune's slidd'ry ba\ 
With melting heart, and brimful eye, 

I'll mind you still, tho' far awa'. 

II. 

Oft have I met your social band* 

And spent the cheerful festive night ; 
Oft honour'd with supreme command. 

Presided o'er the aona of light ; 
And by that hieroglyphic bright. 

Which none but craftsmen ever saw I 
Strong mem'ry on my heart shall write 

Those happy scenes when far awa'. 

IIL 
May freedom, harmony, and love, 

Unite you in the prand design^ 
Beneath th' omnisaent eye above. 

The glorious architect divine ! 
That you may keep th' unerring line. 

Still rising by the plummet* a law. 
Till order bright completely shine, 

Shall be my prey'r when far awa'. 

IV. 
And yott, farewell ! whose merits claiti.. 
Justly that highest badge to wear i 
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your hoooiir'il, noUo 
y and Scotia desr ! 
tt» permit me here* 
\y ye assemble a', 

[ ask it with a tear, 
M bard thafsfar awn^ I 



SONG 



WEITTSN IN 



^e, my dear Brethrea, to the TsTtra 
let's fly." 

I. 

an am I for to rail and to write, 
n nor soldier to plot or to fight, 
of business contriving a snare, 
Uied bottle's the whole of my care. 

II. 
ilofi't enTy, I give him his bow ; 
:he peasant, tbo' ever so low ; 
f good fellows like those that are 

like this, are my glory and care. 

IIL 
I the squire on his brother — ^his 

im per centum, the dt with his 

the crovm, how it waves in the air, 
;-belly'd bottle still eases my care. 

IV. 

'my bosom, alas ! she did die ; 
onsolation to church I did fly ; 
: old Solomon proved it fair, 
tieU/d bottle's a cure for all care* 

V. 
persuaded a venture to make ; 
orm'd me that all was to wreck ; 
nr old landlord just waddl'd up stairs, 
kous bottle that ended my cares. 

VL 
M they are comforts'* — a maxim 
down 

I, what d'ye call him, that \^ore the 
k gown ; 

[ agree Mrith th' old prig to a hair ; 
ell/d bottle's a heaven of care. 

mza added in a Mason Lodge,] 

p a bumper and make it o*erflow, 
rs masonic prepare for to throw ; 
true brother of the compass and 
fe 
-belly'd bottle when harass'd with 



• Tonng^ Might Thoughts. 



FRIARS CARSE HERMITAGE 

ON NITII SIDE. 

Thou whom chance may hither lead. 
Be tbou clad in russet weed. 
Be thuu deckt in silken stole, 
Grave these counsels on thy soul. 

Life is but a day at most, 
Sprung from night, in darkness lost ; 
Hope not sunshine every hour, 
Fear not clouds will always lower. 

As youth and love with sprightly dance. 
Beneath thy morning star advance, 
Pleasure with her siren air 
May delude the thoughtless pair ; 
Let prudence bless enjoyment's cup, 
Then raptur'd sip, and sip it up. 

As thy day grows warm and high, 
Life's meridian flaming nigh. 
Dost thou spurn the humble vale ? 
Life's proud summits wouldst thou scale? 
Check thy climbing step, elate. 
Evils lurk in felon wait x 
Dangers, eagle •pinion*d,.bold. 
Soar around each cliffy hold. 
While cheerful peace, with linnet song, 
Chants the lowly dells among. 

As the shades of ev'ning close, 
Beck'ning thee to long repose : 
As life itself becomes disease, 
Seek the chimney-neuk of ease. 
There ruminate with sober thought. 
On all thou'st seen, and heard, and wrought ( 
And teach the sportive younkers round, 
Saws of experience, sage and sound. 
Say, man's true, genuine estimate. 
The grand criterion of his fate, 
Is not, Art thou high or low ? 
Did thy fortune ebb or flow ? 
Did manv talents gild thy span ? 
Or frugal nature grudge the one ? 
Tell them, and press it on their mind. 
As thou thyself must shortly find. 
The smile or frown of awful Heav'n, 
To virtue or to vice is giv'n. 
Say, to be just, and kind, and wise, 
There solid self-enjoyment lies ; 
That foolish, selfish, faithless ways, 
Lead to the wretched, vile, and base. 

Thus resignVl and quiet, creep 
To the bed of lasting sleep ; 
Sleep, whence ibou shalt ne'er awake, 
Night where dawn shall never break, 
Till future life, future no more. 
To light and joy the good restore,' 
^ 'To light and joy unknown before^ 
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Stranger, go ! Heam be tbj guide I 
Quod the beadiman of Nitb-iide. 



ODE, 

8ACRED TO THE MEMORY OF MM OF — — 

Dweller in yon dungeon dark. 
Hangman of creation ! mark 
\Vho in widow-weeda appean, 
Laden with unhonoured years. 
Noosing with care a bursting purse, 
Baited with many a deadly curse ! 

8TROPHB. 

View the wither*d beldam*s face- 
Can thy keen inspection trace 
Aught of humanity's sweet melting grace ? 
Not that eye, 'tis nieum o'erflows, 
Pity's flood there nerer rose, 
See those hands, ne'er stretch*d to save, 
Hands that took — but never gave. 
Keeper of Mammon's iron chest, 
Lo, there she goes, unpitied, and unblest ; 
She goes, but not to realms of everlasting rest ! 

ANTI8TROPUB. 

Plunderer of armies, lift thine eyes, 

(A while forbear, ye torfring fiends,) 

Seest thou whose step unwilling hither bends ? 

No fallen angel, hurl'd from upper skies ; 

'Tis thy trusty quondam male, 

Doom'd to share thy fiery fate. 

She, tardy hell-ward pUes. 

SFODB. 

And are they of no more avail, 
Ten thousand glitt'ring pounds a- year ? 
In other worlds can Mammon fiiil. 
Omnipotent as he is here ? 
O, bitter mock'ry of thepofli|>ovs bier, 
While down the wretched vial part is drivm ! 
The cave-lodg'd beggar, with a conscience 

clear. 
Expires in rags, unknown, and goes to Heav^. 



ELEGY 



ON 



CAPTAIN MATTHEW HENDERSON, 

a gentleman who held the patent for 
his honours immediately from albughty 
oodI 



Bat now his radiant coarse is mo. 
For Matthew's coarse was briflrht : 

His soul was like the glorliius sun, 
A Hiatohless HeaT*iuy light ! 



O Death ! thou tyrant fell and bloody ; 
The meikle de\il wi' a woodie 



Haurl tbM kamt to bis black smiddie^ 

O'er hurebeon hid(M, 

And like stock«fish come o'er his studitie 

Wi' thy auld sides ! 

He's gane, he's gane ! he's f rae us torn, 
The ae best fellow e'er was bom ! 
Thee, Matthew, Nature's sel shall mourn 

fiy wood and wild, 
Where haply, Pity strays forlorn, 

Frae man ezil'd. 

Ye hills, near neebors o* the stams. 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 
Ye cliffs, the haunts of sailing yearns. 

Where echo slumbers ! 
Come join, ye Nature's sturdiest bairns, 

My wailing numbers I 

Mourn ilka grove the cushat kens ! 
Ye haz'lly shaws and briery dens ! 
Ye bumies wimplin down jrour glens, 

Wi' toddlin <Sn, 
Or foaming, Strang, wi' hasty stens, 

Fraelin to lin. 

Mourn little harebells o'er the lee ; 
Ye statelv fox-gloves fair to see ; 
Ye woodbines, hanging bonnilie 

In scented bow're ; 
Ye rotes on your thorny tree. 

The first o' flow*r8. 

At dawn, when ev'ry grassy blade 
Droops with a diamond at his head, 
At ev*n, when beans their fragrance shed, 

r th' rustling g^e. 
Ye maokins whiddin thro' the ^de, 

Come join my waiL 

Mourn ye wee songsters o' the wood ; 
Ye grouse that crap the heather bud ; 
Ye curlews calling thro' a clud ; 

Ye whistling plover; 
And mourn, ye whirring paitrick brood ; 

He's gane for ever ! 

Mourn, sooty coots, and speckled teals; 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels ; 
Ye duck and drake, wi' airy wheels 

Circling the lake ; 
Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, 

Rair for his sake. 

Mourn, dam'ring craiks at dose o' day, 
'Mang fields o* flow'ring clover gay ; 
And when ye wing your annual way 

Frae our cauld shora^ 
TeU thae &r wazlds, wha lies in day. 

Wham we deplore. 

Ye houlets, frae your ivy bow'r. 
In some auld tree, or ddritch tow'r, 
What time tihe moon, wi' silent glow'r. 

Sett up her horn. 
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f tbe ^Kuy midniglit boor 

Till wMikrife morn ! 

ty forests, hills, and plains ! 
ye heard niT eantj strains t 
what else ror me remains 

But tales of woe ; 
ny een the drapping nuns 

Maun ever flow. 

spring, thou darling of the year ! 
ip cup shall kep a tear : 
imer, while each corny spear 

Shoots up its head, 
green, flow'ry tresses shear, 

For him that's dead ! 

lutumn, wi' thy yellow hair, 
ly sallow mantle tear ! 
nter, hurling thro' tbe air 

T%e roaring blast, 
' tbe naked world declHre 

The worth we're lost I 

him, thou sun, great source of light ! 
mpress of tbe silent night ! 
y% twinkling stamies bright. 

My Matthew mourn ! 
igh your orbs he's ta'en bis flight. 

Ne'er to return. 

denoH I the man, the brother ! 
hou gone, and gone for ever ! 
thou cross'd that unknown river, 

Lifers dreary bound ! 
\, where shall I find another, 

The world around ! 

four sculptur'd tombs, ye Great, 
tinsel trash o' state ! 
le honest turf 111 wait, 

Thou man of worth t 
p the ae best fellow's fate 

E'er lay in esrtb. 



THE EPITAPH. 

isenger ! my story's brief; 
tith I shall relate man : 
\ common tale o' grief, 
[atthew was a great man. 

mcommon merit hast, 
uni'd at fortune's door, man ; 
if pity hither cast, 
[attbew was a poor man. 

. noble sodger art, 
Mssest by this grave, man : 
oulders here a gallant heart, 
[atthew was a brave man. 

m men, their works and wa}'8, 
throw nncocnmoB Ught, man ; 



Here lies wha weel had won thj pndst, 
For Matthew was a bright man. 

If thou at friendship's sacred oa', 
Wad life itself resign, man ; 

Thy Sjmnpathetic tear maun f^'. 
For Matthew was a kind man. 

If thou art staunch without a stain. 
Like the unchanging blue, man. 

This was a kinsman o' thy ain. 
For Matthew was a true man. 

If thou hast wit, and fun, and fire, 
And ne'er guid wine diid fear, man, 

This was thy biUie, dam, and sire. 
For Matthew was a queer man. 

If ony whiggish whingin sot, 

To blame poor Matthew dare, man ; 
May dool and sorrow be his lot. 

For Matthew was a rare man 



LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF 

SCOTS, 

ON THE APPaOACH OF BPBING. 

Now Nature hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree. 
And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 

Out o'er the grassy lea : 
Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams, 

And glads tbe azure skies ; 
But nought can glad the weary wight 

That fast in durance lies. 

Now lav*rocks wake the merry mom. 

Aloft on dew^ wing ; 
The merie, in his noontide bow'r. 

Makes woodland echoes ring ; 
The mavis mild wl' many a note, 

Sings drowsy day to rest : 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 

Wi' care nor tbrull opprest. 

Now blooms the lily by the bank, 

The primrose down tbe brae ; 
The hawtboni's budding in the glen. 

And milk-white is the slae : 
The meanest hind in fair Scotland, 

May rove their sweets amang ; 
But I, the Queen of a' Scotland, 

Maun lie in prison Strang. 

I was the Queen o' bonnie P'rance, 

Where happy 1 hae been ; 
Fu' lightly raise I in the mom, 

As blithe lay down at e'en : 
And I'm the sovereign of Scotland, 

And mony a traitor there ; 
Yet here I lie in foreign bands 

And never ending care. 
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Bat tt lor tliee, tlioa false woiiuui» 

My titter and my fae. 
Grim vengeance, yet, shall whet a sword 

That thro* thy soul shall gae : 
The weeping blood in woman*s breast 

Was never known to thee ; 
Nor th' bfilni that draps on wounds of woe 

Free wonian^s pitying e*e. 

]^f y son ! my son ! may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune shine : 
A nd may those pleasures gild thy reign, 

That iieer wad blink on mine ! 
God keep thee free thy mother's faes, 

Or turn their hearts to thee ; 
And where thou meet'st thy mother's friend, 

Remember him for me ! 

O ! soon, to me, may summer.suns 

Nae mair light up the mom ! 
Nae mair, to me, the autumn winds 

Wave o'er the yellow com ! 
And in the narrow house o* death 

Let winter round me rave ; 
And the next flow'rs that deck the spring, 

Bloom on my peaceful grave. 



TO ROBERT GRAHAM, Esq. 

OF FINTRA. 

Late crippled of an arm, and now a leg, 
About to beg a pass for leave to beg ; 
Dull, listless, teas'd, dejected, and deprest, 
(Nature is adverse to a cripple's rest 
Will generous Graham list to his poet's wail ? 
(It soothes poor misery, hearkening to her 

tale,) 
And hear him curse the light he first survey'd. 
And doubly curse the luckless rhyming trade ? 

Thou, Nature, partial Nature, J arraign ; 
Of th^ caprice maternal I complain. 
The lion and the bull thy care have found, 
One shakes the forest, and one spurns the 
ground : [shell. 

Thou giv'st the ass his hide, the snail his 
Th' envenom'd wasp, victorious, guards his cell. 
Thy minions, kings, defend, control, devour, 
In all th' omnipotence of rule and power.— ^ 
Foxa) and statesmen, subtile wiles ensure ; 
The cit and polecat stink, and are secure ; 
Toads with their poison, doctors with their 
drug, [snug. 

The priest and hedge-hog in their robes are 
Ev'n silly woman has her warlike arts, [darts. 
Her tongue and eyes, her dreaded spear and 

But Oh ! thou bitter step-mother and hard, 
To thy poor, fenceless, naked child— the 

Bard! 
A thing unteachable in world's skill, 
And half an idiot too, more helpless still. 
No heels to bear him from the opening dun ; 
No claws to dig, his bated sight to shun ; I 



No horns, but tbose by lucklees Hymen wonn 
And those, alas ! not Amalthea'sbora: 
No nerves olfactory. Mammon's trusty cor, 
Clad in rich dulness' comfortaUe fur. 
In naked feeling, and in aching pride, 
He bears th' unbroken blast from every side : 
Vampyre booksellers drain him to the heart, 
And scorpion critics cureless venom dart 

Critics — appall'd, I venture on tbe name. 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame; 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monroes ; 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose. 

His heart by causeless, wanton malice wrung, 
By blockheuds' daring into madness stung ; 
His well- won bays, than life itself more dear, 
By miscreants torn, who ne'er one sprig must 

wear ; 
Foil'd, bleeding, tortur'd, in the unequal strife, 
The hapless poet flounders on through life. 
Till fled each hope that once his bosom fired. 
And fled each muse that glorious once inspired, 
Low sunk in squalid, unprotected age. 
Dead even resentment for his injured page, 
He heeds or feels no more tbe ruthless criticl 

rage! 

So, by some hedge, the generous steed de- 
ceased. 
For haU-starv'd snarling curs a dainty feast; 
By toil and famine wore to skin and bone^ 
Lies senseless of each tugging bitdi'S son. 

dulness ! portion of the truly blest ! 
Calm shelter'd haven of eternal rest ! 

Thy sons ne'er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of fortune's pohir frost, or torrid beams. 
If mantling high she fills the golden cup, 
With sober selfish ease they sip it up ; [serve, 
Conscious the bounteous meed l^ey well de- 
They only wonder, 'some folks' do not starve. 
The grave sage hem thus easy pieks his frog, 
And thinks the mallard a sad worthless dog. 
When disappointment snaps the due of hope. 
And thro' disastrous night they darkling grope^ 
With deaf endurance sluggishly they bear. 
And just conclude * that fo<us are fortune's 

care.' 
So, heavy, passive to the tempest's shocks, 
Strong on the sign-post stands tlie stupid ox. 

Not so the idle muses* mad-cap train. 
Not such the workings of their moon-stmck 

brain ; 
In equanimity they never dwell. 
By turns in soaring heaven, or vaulted hell. 

1 dread the fate, relentless and severe. 
With all a poet's, husband's, father's fear; 
Already one strong hold of hope is lost, ' 
Glencaimy the truly noble, lies in dust ; 

( Fled, like the sun eciips'd as noon appears. 
And left us darkling in a world of tears :} 
O ! hear my ardent, grateful, selfish pray'r ! 
Fiutra, my other stay, long bless and spare i 
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Thro' a lon^ life his hopat and wiahet crown. 
And bright in ckNuUaM akicfl hit ran go down ! 
Maj btisM dowteMtie anooth hia private path ; 
Give energy to life ; and aooth hia lateat breath. 
With jna^y a filial tear ciicling the bed of 
death! 



LAMENT FOR JAMES. EARL OF 
GLENCAIRN. 

Ths wind blew hollow free the hills, 

By fits the sun's departing beam 
Loord on the Aiding yellow woods 

That wavNI o'er Lngar's winding stream : 
Beneath a cndgy steep, a bard. 

Laden with years and meikle pain, 
In loud lament bewail'd his lord. 

Whom death had all untimely ta'en. 

He lean'd him to an ancient aik, 

Whoae trunk was moukfring. down with 
years; 
His locks were bleached white wi' time, 

Hia hoary cheek was wet wi' tears ! 
And as he touch'd bis trembling harp, 

And aa he tun'd his doleful sang. 
The winds, lamenting thro' their caves, 

To echo bore the notes alang. 

** Ye Hcattw'd birds that fiuntly sing^ 

The relics of the vernal quire ! 
Ye woods that shed on a' the winds 

The boaottra of the aged year ! 
A firfv abort months, and glad and gay, 

Aga^ ye'll charm the ear and e'e ; 
But ndebt in all revolving time 

Can gladneaa bring agdn to me. 

** I am« bending aged tree. 

That URag baa stood the wind and rain ; 
But now has come a cruel bUst, 

And my last held of earth is gane : 
Nae leaf v mine shall greet the spring, 

Nae aiouner sun exalt my bloom ; 
But I maun lie before the storm. 

And ithen plant them in my room. 



^ Vfp mun aae mooy changefu' years. 

Oh earth I am a stranger grown { 
I wander in the ways of men. 

Alike unknowing and unknown : 
Unheard, unpitied, unreliev*d, 

I bear alane my lade & care. 
For silent, low on beds of dust. 

Lie a' that would my sorrow share. 

•* And last, (the sum of a' my griefs !) 

My noble master lies in dav ; 
The llow'r amaiig our barons bold, 

His country's pride, his country's stay 
In weary-being now 1 pine. 

For a^ the life of Ufe is dead, . 
And hope baa left my aged ken. 

On forward wing ror ever fled. 



" Awake thy last sad voice, my harp ! 

The voice of woe and wild despair 
Awake, resound thy latest lay, 

Then sleep in silence evermair ! 
And thou my last, best, only fnend. 

That fiUest an untimely tomb. 
Accept this tribute firom the bard 

Thou brought from fortune's mirkest gloom. 

<* In poverty's low barren vale ; 

Thick mists, obscure, involv'd me round ; 
Tbo' oft I tum'd the wistful eye, 

Nae ray of fame was to be found t 
Thou found'st me like the morning sun 

That melts the fogs in limpid air. 
The friendless bard and rustic song^ 

Became alike thy fostering care. 

*< O ! Why has worth so short a date? 

While villains ripen grey with time ! 
Must thou, the noble, gen'rous, great. 

Fell in bold manhood's hardy prime ( 
Why did 1 live to see that day? 

A day to me so full of woe ! 
O ! had J met the mortal shaft 

Which laid my benefactor low 1 

» 

" The bridegroom mav foi^t the bride ' 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; * 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I'll remember thee, ulencaini, 

And 4* that thou hast done for me !" 



LINES, 



8SMT TO SIR JOHN WHITEFORD, OF WHrrSFOEDb 
BAET. WITH THE FO&EGOIMG POEM. 

Thou, who thy honour as thy God rever'st, 
Who, save thy muuts reproach^ nought earth* 

ly fear'st, 
To thee this votive offering I impart, 
« The tearful tribute of a broken heart*' 
The friend thou valued'st, I the patron lov*d ; 
His worth, his honour, all the world approv'd. 
We'll mourn till we too go as he is gone, 
And tread the dreary path to that dark world 

unknown. 



TAM O'SHANTER: 



A TALE. 



Of BrownyU and of BoglUs full U this Bnka 

GawinDougkUi, 



When chapman billies leave the street^ 
And drouthy naebors, neebors meet, 

K 
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As market-dAys tre wetring late, 
An* folk bcjgin to tak the gate ; 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
An* gettin' fou and unco happy, 
We think na on the lang Scots miles. 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stylet. 
That lie between us and our bame, 
Wbare site our sulky sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest 7am o* Shanter, 
Ah he irae Ayr ae night did canter, 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses. 
For honest men and bonny lasses.) 

O Tarn ! hadVt then but been sae wise, 
As ta'en thy ain wife Kate^s advice ! 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That free November till October, 
Ae market-day thou was na sober ; 
That ilka rnelder, wi' the miller. 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 
That evVy naig was ca'd a shoe on. 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on ; 
That at the L— d's house, ev*n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi* Kirkton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesy*d, that late or soon, 
Thou would be found deep drown'd in Doom 
Or catch'd wi* warlocks in the mirk, 
By AUoway*8 auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet. 
To think how mony counsels sweet. 
How mony lengthened sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale : Ae market night, 
7am had got planted unco right ; 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi* reaming swats, that drank divinely : 
And at his elbow, souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 
Tarn lo*ed him like a vera brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi' sangs an* clatter ; 
And aye the ale was growing better : 
The landlady and 7am grew gracious, 
Wi* favours, secret, sweet, and precious ; 
The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus : 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
TVim did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E*en drown*d himself amang the nappy ; 
As bees flee hame wi' lades o* treasure, 
The minutes wing'd their way wi* pleasure : 
&ng8 may be blest, but TVim was glorious. 
O'er a' the ills o* life victorious ! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flow'r, ite bloom is shed ! 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white— then melts for ever i 



Or like the borealis race. 

That flit ere you can point their pUoe ; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm.— 

Nae man can tether time or tide i 

The hour approaches Tarn msun ride; 

That hour, o* night*s black arch the key.4ttiM| 

That dreary hour he mounte his beast in. 

And sic a night he taks the road in. 

As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last ; 
The rattlin' showers rose on the blast : 
The speedy gleams the darkness SMrallow'd ; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow'd; 
That night a child might understand. 
The deil had business on hia hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meig^ 
A better never lifted leg — 
7am skelpit on thro* dub and mire. 
Despising wind, and rain and fire ; 
Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glo Wring round wi' prudent cares. 
Lest bogles catch him anawares ; 
Kirk'Allowatf was drawing nigh, 
Whare ghaists and houlete nightly cry—* 

By this time he was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor'd ; 
And past the birks and meikle atane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak 's neck bane *, 
And thro* the whins, and by the caim« 
Whare hunters fand the murder 'd bairn : 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo'a mither hang'd herseL— 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 
The doubling storm roars thro* the woods ; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll ; 
When glimmering thro* the groaning trees, 
Kirk Alloway seem*d in a bleeze ; 
Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing-— 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn I 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn I 
Wi* tippenny, we fear nae evil ; 
I Wi' usquebae we'll face the deviL— 
The swats sae ream'd in 7ai»mie*s noddle. 
Fair play, he cared na deils a boddle. 
But Maggie stood right sair astonish'd, 
Till, by the heel and band admonish'di 
She ventured forward on the light ; 
And, vow ! 7'am saw an unco sight I 
Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 
Nae cotillon brent new frae France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and xeels. 
Put life and mettle in their neels. 
A winnock-bunker in the east. 
There sat auld Nick in shape o' beast ; 
A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large. 
To gie them music was his charge : 
He screw'd his pipes and gart them tkirL 
Till roof and raften a* did dirl.— 
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I itood round like open presiea, 
haw*d the dead in their last dreties ; 
jr some devilish cantrip slight* 
n it! aiiild hand held a light, — 
ich heroic Tam was able 
« upon the hal^ table, 
derer's banes in gibbet aims ; 
pan-lang, wee unchristen^d bairns : 
f new-cutted frae a rape, 
I last gasp his gab did gape : 
Hnahawks, wi' blude red-rusted \ 
ioaitars wi' murder crusted ; 
er which a babe had strangled ; 
'e, a father's throat had mangled, 

his ain son o' life bereft, 
uy hairs yet stuck to the heft; 
lir o* horrible and awfu' 

ev'n to name wad be unlawfu'. 

Tammie glowr'd, amaz'd and curious 

lirth and fun grew hat and furious : 

per loud and louder blew ; 

uKxrs quick and quicker flew ; 

red'd, they set, they cross' d, they 

d«ekit, 

a earlin awat and reekit, 

XMt her daddies to the wark, 

oket at it in her sark ' 

" Tarn, O Ttm f had they been queens 
mp an* strapping, in their teens ; 
wrln, instead o' creeshie flannen, 
naw-white seTenteen huuder linen ! 
reeks o' mine, my onlv pair, 
nee were plush o' gaid blue hair, 
aae gi'en them aff my hurdles ! 
bliiuL o* the bonnie Enirdies ! 

wMier'd beldams sold and droll, 
odie hags wad spean a foal, 
ag and flinging on a cmmmock, 
ier didna torn thy stomach. 

7*aai kenn*d what was what fu' brawlie, 
was ae winsome wench and walie, 
light enlisted in the core, 
after kenn'd on Carrick shore ! 
Miy a beast to dead she shot, 
Brish'd mony a bonnie boat, 
look baith meikle com and bear, 
ept the country side in fear,) 
itty sark o' Paisley ham, 
rhile a lassie she had worn, > 

^tude though sorely scanty, 
her best, and she was vauntie,— - 
ttle kenn'd thy reverend grannie, 
ark she cooft for her wee Nmtme, 
a pund Soots, ('twas a' her riches,) 
wt grae'd a dance of witches ! 

here my mme her wing maun ooor • 
:hts are far beyond her pow'r : 
% how NannU lap and flang, 
pie jade she was and Strang) 
(Hf Ttfin stood, like ane bewiteh'd, 
looght hit vvfj een enrich'd ; 



Even Satan glowi*d and fidg^d lii* fidn. 
And hotch'd and blew wi' might and main : 
Till first ae caper, sjme anither, 
7am tint his reason a' thegither, 
And roars out, ** Weel done, Cutty sark !** 
And in an instant all was dajrk ; 
And scarcelv had he Maggie rallied. 
When out the hellish legion sallied* 

As bees bizz out wi* angry fyke, 
When plundering herds assail their byke ; 
As open pussie's mortal foes. 
When, pop ! she starts before their nose ; 
As eager runs the market crowd, 
When ** Catch the thief!" resounds aloud ; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 
Wi' monie an eldritch screech and hollow. 

Ah, Tam ! Ah, Tam I thou'll get thy fairin, 
In hell they'll roast thee like a berrin ! 
In vain thy Kale awaits thy oomin > 
Kate soon will be a woefu' woman ! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, JMm, 
And win the key-stane * of the brig ; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare ua cross. 
But ere the key-stane she could make. 
The fient a tale she had to shake ! 
For NannUt far before the rest. 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle ; 
But little wist she Maggies mettle— 
Ae spring brought aff her master hale. 
But left behind her ain grey tail : 
The earlin claugbt her by the ramp. 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o' tmth shall read. 
Ilk man and mother's son take heed : 
Whene'er to drink you are inclin'd. 
Or cutty-sarks run in your mind. 
Think ye may buy the joys o'er dear* 
Remember Tam o' ShaiUer's mare. 



ON SEEING A WOUNDED HARE 
LIMP BY ME, 

WHICH A FELLOW HAD JUST SHOT AT 

Inhuman man ! curse on thy barb'rous art. 
And bUsted be thy murder-aiming eye : 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh. 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 

Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field. 
The bitter little that of life remains : 



* It ia a well known fiel, tiiat witdhs^ or any evil 
spirits, hftTe no power to foUovr « poor wiupit ftoy tarUier 
tnao the middle of the next running stream.— It may 
be proper likewise to mention t«» ttie bentg-hted trareu 
Ier, that when he falls in with bogle*, whikcever danger 
may be In his coing forward, there is much more haiard 
intominff back. 

K 8 
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No more tha thickening bnkcs and Terdant 
plaint, 
To thee thall home, or food, or pastime jield. 

Seek, mangled wretch, tome place of wonted 
rest. 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed ! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy 
head. 
The cold earth with thy Uoody bosom prest. 

Oft as by winding Nith, I muting wait 
The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
1*11 miss thee sporting o*er the dewy laym. 

And curse the ruffian's aim, and mourn thy 
hapless fiue. 



ADDRESS TO THE SHADE OF 
THOMSON, 

ON CaOWNINO HI8 BUST AT EONAX, BOXBURGH- 
8H1RE, WITH BAYS. 

While viigin Spring, by Eden's flood, 
Unfolds her tender mantle green. 

Or pranks the sod in frolic mood. 
Or tunes Eolian strains between : 

While Summer, with a matron grace, 
Retreats to Dryburgh's cooling shsde, 

yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 
The progress of the spiky blade t 

While Autumn, benefsctor kind, 

Bv Tweed erects his sged head, 
And sees, with self-approving mind, 

Each creature on his bounty fed t 

While maniac Winter rages o'er 
The bills whence classic Yarrow flows, 

Rousing the turbid torrent's roar. 
Or sweeping, wild, a waste of snows : 

So long, sweet Poet of the year, 

Shafi bloom that wreath thou well hast won ; 
While Scotia, with exulting tear, 

Prodaims that Thomson was her son. 



EPITAPHS. 



ON A CELEBRATED RULING 
ELDER. 

HsBB souter John in death does sleep ; 

To hell, if he's gane thither, 
Satan, gie him thy gear to keep. 

He'll baud it weel tbegither. 



ON A NOISY POLEMIC. 

Below thir stanes lie Jamie's banes : 

O Death, its my opinion, 
Tliou neVr took such a bleth*iin bitch 

Into thy dark dominion ! 



ON WEE JOHNNY. 
Hiejaeet wee Johnu^f. 

Whoe'er thou art, O reader, know, 
That death has murder*d Johnny, 

An' here his boiiy lies fu' low — 
For saulf he ne'er had ony. 



FOR THE AUTHOR'S FATHEF 

O YE whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 
Draw neaf with pious rev'reiice and atten 

Here lie the loving husband's dear remains, 
The tender father and the gen'rous friend 

The pitying heart that felt for human woe 
The dauntless heart that fear'd no huo 
pride; 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe ; 
** For ev'n his failings leaned to rirtt 
side.*" 



FOR R. A. Esq. 

Know thou, O stranger to the fame 
Of this much lov'd, much honour'd name ! 
(For none that knew him need be told) 
A warmer heart death ne'er made cold. 



FOR 6. H. Esq. 

The poor man weeps— oere G n sleepi 

Whom canting wretches blam'd : 

But with mch aa he, where'er ha be. 
May X be saved or d d I 



A BARD'S EPITAPH. 

Is there a whim-inspired fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool. 

Let him draw near; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 

And drap a tear. 

Is there a bard of rustic song. 
Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, 



•Ooldsmitk. 
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«ekly thii area throng, 

O, pass not by ! 

Uh a frater-feeling strong, 

Here heave a sigh. 

ere a man, whose judgment dear, 
hers teach the course to steer, 
us, himself, )ife*s mad career, 

IVild as the wave ; 
ause — and, through the starting tear. 

Survey this grave. 

poor inhabitant below, 

lick to learn and wise to know» 

eenly felt the friendly glow. 

And aofter flames 
Mightless follies hud him low, 

And stain'd his name .' 

ler, attend— whether thy soul 
ancy's flights beyond the pole, 
kly grubs this earthly hole. 

In low pursuit ; 
prudent, cautious, aelf-rontrol, 

Js wisdom's root. 



'HE LATE CAPTAIN GROSE'S 

EaXOaiVATIOKS THaOUOH SCOTLAMD, 
CIMG THE AMTIQUraiCS OF THAT KINGDOM. 

Land o* Cakes, and brither Scots, 
laidenkirk to Johnny Groat's ; 
i's a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede you tent it : 
Id's amang you, taking notes. 

And, faith, he'll prent it. 

your bounds ye chance to light 
I fine, fat fodgel wight, 
ure short, but genius bright. 

That's he» mark weel— 
>w ! he has an unco slight 

O' cauk and keel. 

ome auld, houlet-hannted biggin,* 

k, deserted by its riggin, 

I to ane ye'll find him snug in 

Some eldritch part, 
lis, they say, L— d safe's ! colleaguin' 

At some black. art. 

^haist that haunts auld ha' or chamer, 

sy- gang that deal in glamor, 

m deep-read in hell's black p^mmar. 

Warlocks and witches ; 
uake at his conjuring hammer, 

Ye midnight bitches. 

tauld he was a sodger bred, 
le wad rather fa'n than fled ; 



* Yid* his ABttquMM of S«xiII1«b4 



But now he's quat the sportle blade. 

And dog-skin walltl^ 

And ta'en the^^Aniiquarian trade, 

I think they call it. 

He has a fouth o' auld nick nackets : 
Riisty airn caps and jinglin' jackets,* 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 

A towmont guid : 
And parritch-pats, and auld saut-backets. 

Before the Flood. 

Of Eve*s first fire he has a cinder : 
Auld Tubal Cain's fire-shool and fender; 
That which distinguished the gender 

O' Balaam's ass ; 
A broom-stick o' the witch of Endor, 

Weel shod wi' brass. 

Forbye he'll shape vou aff, fu* gleg, 
The cut of Adam's pbilibeg : 
The knife tLit nicket Abel's craig. 

He'll prove you fully, 
It was a faulding jocteleg. 

Or huiigJail guUie.— 

But wad ye see him in his glee. 
For meikle glee and fun has he. 
Then sit him down, and twa or three 

Guid fellows wi' him ; 
And pari, O port I shine thou a wee, 

And then ye'll see him ! 

Now, by the pow'rs o' verse and prose ! 
Thou art a dainty chiel, O Grose !•— 
Whae'er o' thee shall ill suppose. 

They sair misca' thee *, 
I'd take the rascal by the nose, 

Wad say. Shame &' thee ! 



TO MISS CRUIKSHANKS, 

A VEBY VPUNG LADY, WRITTEN ON THE BLANI 
LEAF OF A BOOK, PRESENTED TO HER Vt 
THE AUTHOR. 

Beauteous rose-bud, young and gay, 
Blooming on thy early Mav, 
Never may'st thou, lovely flowY, 
Chilly shrink in sleety show*r t 
Never Boreas* hoary path. 
Never Eurus* pois'nous breath, 
Never baleful stellar lights, 
Taint thee with untimely blights ! 
Never, never reptile thief 
Riot on thy virgin leaf ! 
Nor ever Sol too fiercelv view 
Thy bosom blushing still with dew ! 

May'st thou long, sweet crimson gem. 
Richly deck thy native stem ; 



* Vld« his trestiM on Ancinit Armour mud Wcapoos. 
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Till Mioe eT*ning, Mber, adin, 
Droppinc dewi, and breathing balnn. 
While all around the woodland rings, 
And ev*ry hird thy requiem lings ; 
Thou« amid the dirgeiul sound. 
Shed thy dying honours round, 
And resign to parent earth 
The loveUest form she e'er gaye birth. 



SONG. 

Anna, thy charms mv bosom fire, 
And \raste my soul with care ; 

But, ah ! how bootless to admire, 
When &ted to despair ! 

Yet in thy presence, lovely Fair, 
To hope may be forgiv'n ; 

For sure 'twere impious to despair. 
So much in sight of Heav'n. '^' 



ON READING, IN A NEWSPAPER, 

THE DEATH OF JOHN M*LEOD, Esq. 

SaOTHSR TO A TOUNO LADY A PARTICULAR 
FKISMO OF THE AUTHOR*!!. 

Sad thy tale, thou idle page. 

And rueful thy alarms: 
Death tears the brother of her love ^ 

From Isubella*s arms. 

Sweetly deck'd with pearl dew 

The morning rose may blow ; 
But cold successive noontide blasts 

May lay its beauties low. 

Fair on Isabeilu's mom 

The sun propitious smiVd ; 
But long ere noon, succeeding clouds 

Succeeding hopes beguil'd. 

Fate oft tears the bosom chords 

That nature finest strung : 
So Isabella's heart was form'd. 

And so that heart was rung. 

Dread Omnipotence, alone, 

Can heal the wound he gave ; 
Can point the brimful grief-worn eyes 

To scenes beyond the grave. 

Virtuous blossoms there shall blow. 

And fear no withering blast ; 
There Isabella's spotless worth 

Shall happy be at last. 



HUMBLE PETITION OF BRl 
WATER.* 

TO THE NOBLE DUKE OF ATHOLE. 

My Lord, I know your noble ear 

Woe ne'er assails in vain ; 
Embolden'd thus, I beg you'll hear 

Your humble slave complain. 
How saucy Phoebus* scorching beams, 

In flaming summer-pride, 
Dry-withering, waste my foamirg streams, 

And drink my crystal tide. 

The lightly jumping glowrin trouts, 

That thro* my waters play. 
If, in their random, wanton spouts, 

Thev near the margin stray; 
If, hapless chance ! they linger lang, 

I'm scorching up so shallow, 
They're left the wnitening stance amang, 

In gasping death to wallow. 

Last day I grat, wi' spite and teen. 

As poet S^— • came by, 
That, to a bard I should be seen, 

Wi' half my channel dry ; 
A panegyric rh3rme, I ween. 

Even as I was he shor'd me : 
But had I in my glory been, 

He, kneeling, wad ador'd me. 

Here, foaming down the shelvy rocks, 

In twisting strength I rin ; 
There, high my boiling torrent smokes. 

Wild-roaring o'er a linn : 
Enjojring large each spring and well 

As nature gave them me, 
I am, althougn I sav't mysel, 

Worth gaun a mile to see. 

Would then my noble master please 

To grant my highest wishes, 
He'll shade my banks wi' tow'ring trees. 

And bonnie spreading bushes ; 
Delighted doubly then, my Lord, 

You'll wander on my banks. 
And listen mony a grateful bird 

Return you tuneful thanks. 

The sober laverock warbling wild, 

Shall to the skies aspire ; 
The gowdspink, music's gayest child. 

Shall sweetly join the choir : 
The blackbird strong, the lintwhite clear, 

The mavis wild and mellow ; 
The robin pensive autumn cheer, 

In all her locks of yellow . 

This too, a covert shall insure. 
To shield them from the storm ; 



« Bnuur Fulls, in Athole, are •xcee^n^y picturM^fl 
and beaotiful ^ but their eflbet is mucli impairad by th« 
want of trees and ihroba. 
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lAl 



ird maukin tleep tecure, 
ber gnMj form ; 
I the shepherd make his seat, 
ve bis erown of flowers i 
shelt'ring safe retreat, 
rone desoeuding showers. 

, by sweet endearing stealth, 
eet the loving pair, 
worlds with all their wealth 
ity idle care : 

rs shall vie in all their charms 
jr of heav*n to grace, 
I extend their fragrant arms 
eu the dear embrace. 

ly too> at vernal dawn, 
lusing bard may stray, 
:he smoking, dewy lawn, 
sty mountain, grey ; 
i reaper's nighUy beun, 
lequering thro* the treen, 
ly darkly dashing stream, 
swelling on the breeze. 

firs, and ashes cool, 

ly banks o'entpread, 

, deep-bending in the pool, 

Mdows' watery bed ! 

At birks in woodbines drest, 

;gy cliffs adorn ; 

he little songster's nest, 

se embow'ring thorn. 

d Scotia's darling hope^ 

ttle angel band, 

:e their fathers, up to prop 

onour'd native land I 

ro' Albion's farthest ken, ' 

d flowing glasses, 

be— ** Athole's honest men, 

thole's bonnie lasses !'* 



RING SOME WATER-FOWL, 

IN LOCH-TURIT ; 
»t AMONG THE HILLS OF OCHTIRTVRE. 

enants of the lake, 
►ur watery haunt forsake ? 
ellow-creatures, why 
sence thus you fly ? 
rb your social joys, 
al, kindred ties?— 
Viend to you and me, 
fts to all are free : 
:eep your dimpling wave, 
or wanton lave ; 
h the sheltering rock, 
urging billow's shock, 

us, blushing for our race, 
lOon, your fears I trace. 



Man, TOUT proud, iisiir|iiiif fba^ 
WoiUd be lord of all below ; 
Plumes himself in Freedom's pride, 
Tyiant stem to all beside. 

The eagle, from tbe cliffy brow. 
Marking you his prey below. 
In bis breast no pity dwells. 
Strong necessity compels. 
But man, to whom alone is giv'n 
A rav direct from pit3ring heav'n. 
Glorious in his heart humane — 
And creatures for his pleasure slain. 

In these savage, liquid plains. 
Only known to wand'ring swains. 
Where the mossy riv'let stni3rs ; 
Far from human haunts and ways; 
All on natwe you depend, 
And life's poor season peaceful spend. 

Or, if man's superior might. 
Dare invade your native right, 
On the lofty ether borne, 
Man with all his pow'rs you scorn ; 
Swiftly seek, on dunging wings, 
Other lakes and other springs ; 
And the foe you cannot brave. 
Scorn at least to be his slave. 



WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL 

OVEB THE CHIMNEY- nECE IN THE PARLOtTE OF 
THE INN AT KfiNMOEE. TAYMOUTH. 

Admiring Nature in ber wildest grace, 
These northern scenes with weary feet I trace ; 
O'er many a winding dale and painful steep, 
Th' abodes of covey *d grouse and timid sheep. 
My savage journey, curious, I pursue, 
Till fam'd Breadalbane opens to mv view—. 
Tbe meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen di- 

vides. 
The woods, wild-scatter*d, clothe their ample 

sides, 
Ah' outstretching lake, embosom*d *mong the 

hills, 
The eye with wonder and amazement fills \ 
The Tay meand'ring sweet in infant pride. 
The palace rising on his verdant sides, [taste ; 
The lawns wo<^-fringed in Nature's native 
The hillocks dropt in Nature's careless haste ! 
The arches striding o'er the new-bom stream ; 
The village, glittering in the moontide beam- 



Poetic ardours in my bosom swell. 
Lone wandering by tbe hermit's mossy cell : 
The sweeping theatre of hanging woods ; 
The incessant roar of headlong tumbling 
floods- 



Here Poesy might wake ber heav'n-taught lyre. 
And look tbrougb nature with creative fire; 



in 
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Hm, to tb* wroiifi of fiit* half reconeil'dy 
Misfortune's lighten'd steps might wsndet 

wild; 
And Disappointment, in these lonely bounds. 
Find helm to sooth her bitter rtnkling wounds : 
Here hcert«stniek Grief might heeven-ward 

stretch her scan. 
And injur'd Worth forget and pardon man. 



WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL, 

■TANDINO BY THE FALL OF FYEmS, NEAE 

LOCH-NE88. 

Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 
The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods ; 
Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds, 
Where, thro* a shapeless breach, his stream 
resounds. 

As high in air the bursting torrents flow. 
As deep recoiling surges foam below, 
Prone down the rock the whitening shoot de- 
scends, 
And viewless echo's ear, astonish*d, rends. 
Dim-seen, through rising mists, and ceaseless 

showers. 
The hoary cavern, wide-surrounding, lowers. 
Still thro* the gap the struggling river toils, 
Andttill below, the horrid oddirou boils— 



ON THE BI&TH OF A 

POSTHUMOUS CHILD, 

BORN IN PECITUAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF FAMILY 

DISTRESS. 

Sweet Flow'ret, pledge o* meikle love, 

* And ward o' mony a prayer. 
What heart o' stane wad thou na move, 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fair ! 

November hirples o*er the lea, 

Chill on thy lovely form ; 
And gane, alas ! the shelt'ring tree, 

Should shield thee frae the storm. 

May He who gives the rain to pour, 

And wings the blast to blaw, 
Protect thee frae the driving shower, 

The bictec frost and snaw 1 

May He, the friend of woe and want. 
Who heals life's various stounds. 

Protect and guard the mother plant, 
And heal htr cruel wounds ! 

But late she flouriah'd, rooted fast. 
Fair on tne summer mom : 



Now feebly bends she in tb« blart, 
UDshelter*d and foriom. 

Blest be thy bloon, thoa lovely gem, 
Unscath'd by ruffian band ! 

And from thee many a parent stem 
Arise to deck our land ! 



THE WHISTLE 



A BALLAD. 



At the authentic pro«» history of the Whistle is rsd. 
out, I tliall here give it.— lo the train tii Anoe ef Dis> 
marie, when the cune to Srottand with evr Janes tlM 
Sixth, there rsme over eleo a Danish gentlesaaa of |i- 
yantic stature sad great prowess, and a matrhleM rhab* 
pion of Barchus. He h«id a little ehtmy WMstle whkh 
at the rommeneennent ofthe orpfes he laid oathetaUe, 
and whoever wse lent able to blow it, every 1>ody elM 
being di8abk>d by the potency of the bottle, was to earrj 
off the Whibtle as a trophy of victory, llie Dane pn»- 
dnced credentiaia of his Tictories witlioat a siMia de> 
feat, at tlie courts of Copenliagen, StockboUn, 3l<>«cuw, 
Warsaw, and scTeral or tlie petty court* in Germany } 
and challenged the Scots Bacchanalians to the alteni»< 
tiTe of trymff his pmwees, or eli« of acicnowledging 
their inferiurity. After many overthrows on the port 
of the Scotd, the Dane waa enenuntered by Sir Robert 
Lawrie of Maxwelton, ancestor to the present worthy 
baronet of that name ; who, after three days and three 
nirhts, hard contest, left the Scandinavian wider ths 

Jnd Urar on tt« Wkttttt kU rtqmhm AHB. 

ffir Walter, son to Sir Robert before mentioned, an 
terwarda lost the Whistle to Walter Riddel, of Glen, 
riddel, who had married a sister of Sir Walter's.— Oa 
Friday the 16th of October, 1790, at Friars-Carae, ths 
Whistle was once more contended for, aa related in the 
ballad, by the present Sir Robert Lawrie «if Maxweitoa : 
Robert Riddel Eso. of Olenriddel, Kneal d es cen dant and 
representative of Walter Riddel, who won the Whistle, 
and in w hose family it had continaed ; and Alexander 
Ferguson, Esq. of Craigdarroch, likewise d es c ended of 
the great Sir Robert; which last gentlcasaB canted off 
the hard* won honours of the field. 



I SING of a Whistle, a Whistle of worth, 
I sing of a Whistle, the pride of the North, 
Was brought to the court of our good Scottish 

king, 
And long with this Whistle all Scotland shall 

ring. 

Old Loda*, still rueing the arm of Fingal, 
The god of die bottle sends down from his 

hall— 
« This Whistlers your challenge, to Scotland 

get o*er, 
And drink them to hell, Sir ! or ne'er see me 

more!** 

Old poets have sung, and old chronicles tell. 
What champions ventur'd, what champions 

fell; 
The son of great Loda was conqueror still. 
And blew on the Whistle his requiem shrilL 

* fise Ossian^ Carie-thnra. 



TO] Robert, tlM kMrd of Um Odro and Um 
Scuir* 
UiiBttdi*d wX tbe bottky nneonqiicr'd in wsr, 
fie dmak Us poor god-ship m deep m the sea, 
Ko tide of the BiOdo ^m druoker than be. 

Thus Robert, nctorioua, the trophy hat 
gain'd; 
"Which now in his boose has for ages remain'd ; 
Till three noble diieftains, and all of bin blood, 
The joi^ contest again have reiiewU 

Three joyous good fellows, with hearts clear 

of 6aw ; 
Craigdarrochy so fiunous for wit, worth, and 

law; 
And tmaty Olenriddd, so skill'd in old coins ; 
And gallant iitr Robert Heep read in old wines. 

Craigdarrocb begui, with a tongue smooth 
as oil, 
Oeairing Glenriddd to yield up the spoil ; 
Or else he would muster the heads ol the clan, 
And ooee more, in claret, try which was the 



** By the goda of the ancients,** Glenriddel 
replies, 
** Before I surrender so glorious a prize, 
111 conjure the^ostof the great Rorie More,^ 
And bumper his bom with him tweuty times 



o'er.* 



fUr Robert, a soldier, no speech would pre- 
tend^ 
But be ne'er tnm'd his back on his foe — or his 



Said, Toes down the Whistle, the prize of the 

fidd. 
And k nee dee p in daret, he'd die or he*d jrield. 

To the board of Glenriddel our heroes repair, 
So noted for drowning of sorrow and care ; 
But for wine and for welcome not more known 

to fame^ 
Than the sense, wit, and taste, of a sweet 

lovely dame. 

A bard was selected to witness the fray ; 
A nd tell future ages the feats of the dav ; 
A bard who dete^ed all sadness and spleen. 
And wish'dtbat Parnassus a vineyard had been. 

The dinner being over, the claret they ply, 
Aiid'ev*ry new cork is a new spring of joy , 
In the bands of old friendship and kindred so 

■et. 
And the bands grew the tighter the more they 

¥rere wet. 

Gay pleasure ran riot as bumpers ran o*er ; 
Bright Phoebus ne'er witness'd so joyous a 
oore. 



• 8ta MuMM^ Toor ts Um HebrMsi. 



And vowed that to leave them he was <iuiie 

fortom, 
nil Cynthia hinted he'd see them next mom. 

Six bottles a. piece bad well wore out the 

night. 
When gallant Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 
Tunrd o*er in one bumper a buttle of red, - 
And swore 'twas the way that their ancestors 

did. 

Then worthy Glenriddel, so cautious and 
sage, 
No longer the warfare, ungodly, would wage ; 
A high-ruling Kld^r to w allow in wine ! 
He left the foul business to folks less divine. 

The gallant Sir Robert fought hard to the 
end ; 

But who can with fate and quart bumpers con- 
tend? 

Though fate said-> a hero should perish in light ; 

So uprose bright Phoebus — and down tell the 
knight. 

Next uprose our bard, like a prophet in 
drink ; — 
** Craigdarrocb, tbouMt soar when creation 

shall sink ; 
But if thou would flourish immortal in rhyme. 
Come— one bottle more— and have at the sub- 
lime ! 

'* Thy line, that have struggled for Freedom 
with Bruce, 
Shall heroes and patriots ever produce ; 
So thine be the laurel, and mine be the bay ; 
The field thou hast won, by yon bright god of 
day!" 



SECOND EPISTLE TO DAVIE, 

A BROTHER POET.f 
AULD NEEBOR, 

Tm three times doubly o'er your debtor, 
For your auld farrent, frien'ly letter ; 
Tho* I maun say't, I doubt ye flatter, 

Ye speak so fair : 
For my puir, silly, rhymin' clatter. 

Some less maun sair. 

Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle ; 
Lang may your elbuck jink and diddle, 
Tae cheer you through the weary widdle 

O* war'ly cares. 
Till bairns* bairns kindly cuddle 

Your auld grey hairs. 

But Davie, lad, I'll red ye'er glaikit ; 
I'm tauld the Muse ye hae negleckit ; 

aThlB is prefixed U» the domm of David SUIar, pab. 
pd at KUmarnook, IttO, and has nut hefbreappaarvJ 
in our atttlKM**! printed poons. 



IM 

An* sif it'fe nc, 7« nud be liddt 

Until ye fyke ; 
Sic hant w joo tud ne*er be faikit, 

Be hain't wha like. 

For me, rm on Parnassus brink, 
Rlviir Uie words tae gar them clink ; 
Whyles daes^t wi' love, whylea daez't wi* drink, 

Wi* jads or masons ; 
An' whyles, but aye owre late, I think, 

firaw sober lessons. 

Of a* the thoughtless sons o* man, 
Commen' me to the bardie clan ; 
Except it be some idle plan 

O' roymin' clink. 
The devil-baet, that I sud ban, 

They ever think. 

• 

Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme of liviu*; 
Mae cares to gie us joy or grieviu' : ^ 
But just the pouchie put tae nieve in, 

All' while ought's there, 
Then, hiltie, skiltie, we gae scrievin*, 

An' fash nae mair. 

Leeze roe on rh3rme ! its aye a treasure. 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure, 
At hame, a-fiel', at wark or leisure. 

The Muse, poor hizzie 1 
Tho' rough an' raploch be her measure* 

She's seldom lazy. 

Haud tae the Muse, my dainty Davie : 
The warl' may play vou mony a shavie ; 
But for the. Muse, she'll ne'er l^ve ye, 

Tho' e'er sae poor, 
Na, even tho' limpin' wi' the spavie 

Frae door tae door. 



BURNS* WORKS. 



ON MY EARLY DAYS. 



I MIND it weel in early date, 

When I was beardless, young, and blate. 

An' first could thresh the barn ; 
Or haud a yokin o' the pleugh ; 
An* tho' forfoughten sair eneugh, 

Yet unco proud to learn ; 
When first amang the yellow corn 

A man I reckoned was, 
And wi' the lave ilk merry mom 
Could rank my rig and lass, 
Still shearing, and clearing 
The tither stocked raw, 
Wi' daivers, an' baivers. 
Wearing the day awa. 

II. 

E'en then a wish, I mind its pow'r, 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast, 



That I for poor aald SeotUnd's sake 
Some usefu plan or book could maks^ 

Or sing a sang at least. 
The roupi burr-thiatle, spreading 

Amang the bearded bear, 
I tum'd the weeder-dips aside, 
An* spared the symbol dear : 
No nation, no station, 

My envy e'er could raise, 
A Scot still, but blot still, 
I knew nae higher praisa. 

IIL 

But still the elements o' sang 

In formless jumble, right an* rang^ 

Wild floated in nay brain : 
'Till on that har'st 1 said before. 
My partner in the merry core, 

She rous'd the forming strain : 
I see her yet, the sonsie quean, 

That lighted up her jingle. 
Her witching smue, her pauky e'en 
That gart my heart-strings tingle : 
I fired, inspired. 

At every kindling keek, 
But bashing, and dashing, 
I feared aye to speak.« 



SONG. 



Tune—** Bonnie Dundee.'* 

In Mauchline there dwells six proper ] 
Belles, 
The pride of the place and its neigb 
hood a'. 
Their carriage and dress, a stranger y 
guess, 
In Lon'on or Paris they'd gotten it a' 
Mias Miller is fine, Miaa MarManda divii 
Mi88 Smith she has wit, and MisM B 
braw: 
There*s beauty and fortune to get yn 
Morton, 
But ^rtnour'^ the jewel for me o' th( 



ON THE DEATH OF 

SIR JAMES HUNTER BLAI 

The lamp of day, with ilUpresaging glai 

Dim, cloudy, sunk beneath the w 

wave ; 

Th' inconstant blast howl'd thro' the di 

ing air. 

And hollow whistled in the rocky cav* 



♦ The reader will find some explanation of tU 
inp.xxiz 

t This ig one of onr Bard*s early productions 
Armour is now Mrs Burns. 
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■nder'd by earh diff and deU, 
loved uuiiits of Scotia's royal 

here limpid itiiaiiit onee haDow'd, 

'ring ruins mark the saered fane.| 

Dg blast roar'd round the beetling 

B, swift-wing'd, flew o'er the starry 

g trees untimely shed their locks, 
iting meteors caught the startled 



ion rose in the livid east, 

ng the cli£b disclosed a stately 

woe that frantic beat her breast, 
'd her wailings with the raving 

u 

heart the filial pulses glow, 
ledonia's trophied shield I view'd ; 
ajestic droop'd in pensive woe, 
Ding of her eye in tears imbued. 

at spear, redoubtable in war, 
that banner, erst in fields uniiirrd, 
deathfiil meteor gleam*d afar, 
red the mighty monarchs of the 

t son fills an untimely grave !** 
mts wild and lifted arms she cried ; 
he hand that oft was stretch 'd to 

the heart that swell*d with honest 
I 

; country joins a widow's tear, 
tss poor mix with the orphan's cry ; 
ig arts around their patron's bier, 
sUL science heaves the heartfelt 



ions resume their ancient fire ; 
Freedom's blossoms richly blow ! 
w hope is bom but to expire ! 
i fate has laid the guardian low 

; falls, but shall he lie unsung, 

ipty greatness saves a worthless 
I 

• 

kluse shall join her tuneful tongue, 
'e ages hear his growing fame. 

I join a mother's tender cares, 
ire times, to make his virtues last; 
years may boast of other Blairs*|— 
and vanish'd with the sweeping 



ft Fwk at HolTrood-houM. 
ny*t W«li. 



WRITTEN 



ON THB BL4NK LEAF OF A OOFY OF THX KHEMt, 
FREBENTBD TO AN OLD 8WEBTHIAET, THEN 



Once fondly lov'd, and still remembei'd dear, 
Sweet early obiect of m v youthful vows. 

Accept this mark of friendship, warm, sincere, 
Friendship ! 'tis all cold duty now allowa.— 

And when you read the simple artless rhymes. 
One friendly sigh for him, he asks no more. 

Who distant bums in flaming torrid dimes. 
Or haply lies beneath th' Atlantic roar. 



THE JOLLY BEGGARS 



A CANTATA. 



EECITATIVO. 

When lyart leaves bestrow the ^ird. 
Or wavering like the Bauckie bird,f 

Bedim cauld Boreas' blast ; 
When hailstanes drive wi' bitter skyte. 
And infant frosts begin to bite. 
In hoary cranreuch drest ; 
Ae night at e'en a merry core, 
O* randie, gangrel bodies, 
In Poosie-Nansie's held the splore. 
To drink their orra duddies : 
Wi' qui^ng and laughing. 

They ranted and they sang ; 
Wi*jumping and thumping, 
Tiie vera girdle rang. 

First, niest the fire, in auld red rags. 
Ane sat, weel brac'd wi' mealy bags. 

And knapsack a' in order ; 
His doxy lay within his arm, 
Wi' usquebae an' blankets warm— • 

She blinket on her sodger : 
An* aye he gies the tousie drab 

The tither skdpin* kiss. 
While she held up her greedy gab 
Just like an a'mous dish. 
Bk smack did crack still, 

Just like a cadger's whip. 
Then staggering and swaggering 
He roar'd this ditty up— 

AIR. 
Tun«^** Soldier^ Joy.** 

L 
I AM a son of Mars who have been in manj 

wars. 
And show my cuts and scara w l nrefie r I eonw ; 

• TiM firi msBtiaMd in Um letter la Dr Mosrib 
I TiM old Scolek nasM for ths Bat 



IM 
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This here %rM for a wtiicb, wid tint other in i 

a trench. 
When vrolcomiag the Fkvnch al the aound of 

the dnim. 

Lai de dandle, &c. 

IL 

My *prentieeth{p I peit where my leader 

breath'd hit last. 
When the bloody die wai cast on the heighta 

of Abram ; 
I tenrcd out my trade when the gallant game 

was play*d, 
And the Muro low was laid at the aound of 

the drum. 

Lai de daudle, &c 

III. 

I lastly wai with Curtii, among the floating 

batt'riea. 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb ; 
Yet let my country need me, with Elliot to 

head me, 
J*d clatter my stumps at the sound of the drum. 

Ltl de daudle, &c 

IV. 

And now tho* I must beg with a wooden arm 

and leg, 
And many a tatter'd rag hanging over my bum. 
Tm as hsppy with my wallet, my bottle and 

my callet, 
As when I us'd in scsrl t to follow a drum. 

Lai de daudle» &c. 

V. 

What tho* with hoary locks, I must stand the 

winter shocks. 
Beneath the woods and rocks often times for a 

home. 
When the totber bag I sell, and the tother 

bottle teU, 
I could meet a troop of hell, at the sound of 

the drum. 

Lai de daudle, &c. 

BEdTATiyO. 

He ended; and the kebars sheuk, 

Aboon the chorus roar ; 
While frighted rattans backward leuk. 

And seek the benmost bore; 
A fairy fiddler firae the neuk, 

He skirl'd out encore ! 
But up arose the martial chuck, 

And laid the loud uproar. 



TVuM-*' SoUi«r Laddie.'* 

I ONCB was a maid, tho* I cannot tdl wh«i, 
And still my delight is in proper young nsen ; 
Some one of a troop of dragoons was my daddie. 
No wonder Pm fond of a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lai de hd, &c. 



IL 

The first of my loyes was a swaggering! 
To rattle the thundering drum was hbt 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek y 

ruddy. 
Transported I was with my sodger laddi 
Sing, Lai de lal, &e. 

IIL 

But the godW old chaplain left him in thi 
The sword IforMiok for the sakeof the c 
He yentur'd the mml, and I risked the I 
*Twas then I prov'd false to myaodger 

Sing, Lai de lal, &c 

IV. 
Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified i 
The regiment at large for a husband I { 
From the gilded spontoou to the fife 

ready, 
I asked no more but a sodger laddie. 
Sii^, Lal de lal, &c 

V. 
But the peace it reduced me to beg in d 
Till I met my old boy at Cunningham : 
His rag r^mtntol they flutter'd so gau 
My heart it rejoic*d at my sodger laddie 
Sing, Lal de Jal, &c. 

VL 

And now I have liy'd — I know not hov 
And still I can join in a cup or a song; 
But whilst with both handa i^aui holdtl 

steady, 
Here's to thee, my hero, my sodger lad 
Sing, lial de lal, &c 

a£CITATIVO. 

Then niest outspak a raucle carlin, 
Wha kent sae weel to clrek the sterll 
For monie a pursie she had hooked, 
And had in mony a well been ducked 
Her dove had been a Highland laddie 
But weary fa* tbe waefu* woodie I 
Wi* sighs and sobs she thus began 
To wul her braw John Highlandman 

AIR. 

Tune^** O an ye were dead Oademan.!* 

L 

A HIGHLAND lad my love was bom, 
The Lalland laws he held in scorn ; 
But he still was faitbfu* to his clan. 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 

CHoaus. 

Sing, hey my braw John Hlghlandm; 
Sing, ho my braw John HighlandoMi 
There's not a lad in a* the Ian' 
I Was match for my John Highlii^ma 



POEMS. 



lAT 



IL 
philibeg an' tvtan plaid, 
claymore doavn bj hit tide, 
t hearts he did trepan, 
it braw John HigUandinaii. 
Sing, hey, <Scc 

III. 
1 a' fromr Tweed to Spey, 
like kMndt and ladies gay ; 
land face be feared none, 
t biaw John Highlandman. 
Sing, hey, &c. 

IV. 
iah'd him beyond the sea, 
« bud was on the tree, 
y cheeks the pearls ran, 
g my John Highlandman 
Sing, hey, &c» 

V. 
the^r catch'd him at the last, 
tdhim in'a dungeon fast: 
upon them every one, 
laog'd my braw John Highlandman. 
Sing, hey, &c. 

VI. 
a widow, I must mourn 
Urea that will ne'er return ; 
rt but a hearty can, 
link on John Highlandman. 
Sing, hey, &c. 

EICITATIVO. 

icraper, wi' his fiddle, 

at trusts and fairs to driddle, 

pan hmb and gausy middle 

He reach 'd nae higher, 
his heartie like a riddle. 

An* blawn't on fire. 

Mi haunch, an* upward e*e, 
i his gamut, one, two, three, 
a Arioso key, 

The wee Apollo 
AiUgrtito glee 

His giga solo. 

AIB. 
i#— " Whistle owTS the lave o't** 



ke up to dight that tear, 
me to be my dear, 
our every care and fear 
istle owre the lave o*t. 

CHO&OS. 

I fiddler to my trade, 
the tunes that e*er I play'd, 
weetest still to wife or maid, 
I whistlt owre the lave o't. 



IL 
At kimi and waddings we'se be therab 
An' 1 sae nioely's we will fare i 
We'll bouse about till Daddie Care 
Sings whistle Q'er the lave o'u 

lam, &c 

IIL 

Sae merrily the banes well pvke, 
A III sun oursels about the dyke. 
All' at our leisure, when we like. 
Well whistle o*er the Uve o*t. 

I am, &C. 

IV. 
But bless me wi' your heaven o* charms, 
And while I kittle hair on thairms, 
Jdutwer, could, an* a* sick harms. 
May whistle owre the lave o't. 

I am, &C. 

EXCITATIVO. 

Her charms had strudc a sturdy Caird, 

As weel as poor Gutscraper ; 
He taks the fiddler by the beard, 

And draws a rusty rapier — 
He swoor by a* was swearing worth, 

To speet him like a pliver, 
Unless he would from that time forth. 

Relinquish her for ever. 

Wi' ghastly e'e, poor tweedle dee 

Upon his huuKcrs bended. 
And pray'd for grace wi' ruefu' face. 

And sae the quarrel ended. 
But though his Uttle heart did grieve. 

When romid the tinkler prest her. 
He feign'd to snirtle in his sleeve. 

When thus the caird address'd her. 

An. 
nias— ** Gloat the Csoldron.'* 

I. 

My bonnie lass, I work in brass, 

A tinkler is my station ; 
I've traveli'd round all Christian ground 

In this my occupation* 
I've ta'en the gold, Tve been enroU'd 

In many a noble squadron : 
But vain they searchVI, when off I march'd 

To go and dout the cauldron. 

I've ta'en the gold, &e. 



II. 
Despise that shrimp, that wither'd imp^ 

Wi* a' his noise an' caprin'. 
An' tak' a share wi' those that bear 

The budget an' the apron. 
An* bjf that stowp, my fiiith and houp^ 

An' by that dear Keilbagie,* 



te wi 



AjMeoliar iort of wMaky se esOsd, a ftwtt tefe«^ 
1th FMMis.NaBiU% data. 
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If e*er y want, or me«t wi' icant. 
May I M'er weet my cnigic. 

An* by that tlowpt See. 

aiciTATiyo. 

Tbe caird prcTail'd — the unbliubing fiiir 

In his embraces sunk, 
Partly wi' love o*ercome lae nir, 

An' partly she was druuk. 
Sir Violino, with an air 

That show*d a man of spunk, 
Wish'd uniion between the pair, 

Au* made the bottle clunk 

To their health that night. 

But burchin Cupid shot a shaft 

That play*d a dame a shavie. 
The fiddler rak'd h«r fore and aft, 

Behint the chicken cavie. 
Her lord, a wight o* Homer's « craft, 

Tho' limping with the spavie. 
He hirplM up, and lap like daft. 

An' sbor'a them Daintie Darie 

O boot that night. 

Ue was a care-defying blade 

As ever Bacchun listed, 
Though Fortune sair upon him laid. 

His heart she ever miss*d iL 
He bad no wish but — to be glad, 

Nor want but— when he thirsted ; 
He hated nought but— to be sad, 

And thus the Muse suggested. 

His sang that night. 



TViM— **For a* that, sa* a* that* 



I. 



I AM a bard of no regard, 
Wi* gentle folks, an' a* that ; 

But Homer-Ukef the glowran byke, 
Frae town to town I draw that 



CHORUS. 

For a' that, an' a' that ; 

An' twice as meikle*s a' that ; 
Fve lost hot ane, I've twa behin^ 

Fve wife enough for a' that. ] 

IL 

I never drank th« Muse's stank, 

Castalia's bum, an* a' that ; 
But there it streams, and richly reams, 

My BtUMn J ca' that 

For a' that, &c 

III. 
Great lova I bear to a* the fair, 
' Their humble slave, an* a* that; 

* HomerisaUowsdtobeflMol4Mtl>aU«d.sinffar:oB 



But lordly wiU, I hold it still 
A moral sin to thraw that 

For a' that, k 

IV. 
In raptures sweet, this hour we meet, 

Wi' mutual love an' a* that ; 
But for how laiig theflie may ttang, 
Let incHiuiium law that 

For a' that, &c. 



Their tricks and craft have put me daft, 
TbeyVe ta'en me in, an' a* that : 

But Hear your decks, and here's the tex 
I like the jads for a' that. 

«* For a* that, an* a* that. 
An* twice as meikle's a' that; 

My dearest bluid, to do them gui 
They're welcome till't for a' th 

BsaTATiyo. 

So sung the bard— 4nd Nansie's wa*» 
Shook with a thunder of applause, 

Re-echo'd from each mouth ; 
They toom*d their pocks, an' pawD*d 

duds. 
They scarcely left to co'er their fuds, 

To quench their lowan drouth. 

Then ^wre again, the jovial thrang, 

The poet did request. 
To loose his pack an* wale a sang, 
A balhtd o* the best : 
He rising, rejoicing, 

Between his twa J9e&oraAs, 
Looks round him, an' found them 
Impatient for Uie chorus. 



7Y«fM— *« JoUy Mortals fiU your 01 



S£E ! the smoking bowl befoi^ us, 
Mark our jovial ragged ring { 

Round and round take up the chorus. 
And in raptures let us sing. 

CHORUS. 

A fig for those by law protected ! 

Liberty's a glorious feast ! 
Courts for cowards were erected. 

Churches built to please the pri< 

"ll. 

What is title ? what is treasure ? 

What is reputation*8 care ? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 

'Tis no matter how or where I 

Afig, te 
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III. 

■eady trick and fable, 
we wander all the day ; 
^bt, in bam or stable, 
r doxies on the bay. 

A fig^&e. 

IV. 

train-attended carriage 
b tbe country lighter rove ? 
sober bed of marriage 
I brighter scenes of love ? 
A fig, &c. 

V. 

a varwrutHf 
ird not how it goes ; 
cant about decorum 
ve characters to lose. 

A fig, &c. 

VI. 
the budgets, bags, and wallets ! 
:o all tbe wandering train I 
r ragged brats and calleis ! 
d all cry out. Amen I 

for those by law protected ! 
Mfty's a glorious feast ! 
t8 for cowards were erected, 
arches built to please the priest. 



HE KIRK'S ALARM.» 

A 8ATIRC. 

X, orthodox, wha believe in John 

lOZ, 

sound an alarm to your conscience ; 
heretic blast has been blawn in the 

Bt, 

hat is no sense must be nonsense. 

Dr Mac, you should stretch on a 

k. 

ke d¥il doers wi' terror ; 

lith and sense upon ony pretence, 

ic, damnable error. 

Ayr, town of Ayr, it was mad, I d^ 

re, 

Idle wi' mischief a. brewing ; 

Fohn is still deaf to the diurch's re- 

Btor Bob| is its ruin. 

mild,§ D*ryinple mild, tho* your 
irt*s like a diild, 
>ur life like the new driven snaw, 



writtea a short tbiM after ths fnk^ 
fr M'Oill«S EHay. 
V U. % R 1 A n. 



Yet that wimia save ys» auld Satin ni«st hm 

For preaching that three's ane an' twa. 

Ramble John,# RamUe John, mount the 
steps wi* a groan, 
Cry tbe book is wi' heresy ennim'd ; 
Then big out your ladle, deal brimstone like 
adle. 
And roar every note of the damn'd. 

Simper James,f Simper James, leave the faif 
Killiedames, 
There's a holier chace in your view ; 
1*11 lay on your head, that the pack yell soon 
lead. 
For puppies like you there's but few. 

Singet Sawney,^ Singet Sawney, are ye herd- 
ing tbe penny. 

Unconscious what evils await ; 
Wi* a jump, yell, and howl, alarm every soul. 

For the foul thief is just at your gate. 

Daddy Auld,$ Daddy Auld, there's a tod in 
the fauld, 
A tod meikle waur than the clerk ; 
Tho' ye can do little skaith, ye*ll be in at the 
death. 
And if ye canna bite ye may bark. 

Davie Bluster,! Davie Bluster, ii' for a saint 
ye do muster, 
The corps is no nice of recruits ; 
Yet to worth let's be just, royal blood ye 
might boast, 
If the ass was tbe king of the brutes. 

Jamie GkxMe,^ Jamie Goose, ye ha*e made but 
toom roose, 
In hunting the wicked lieutenant ; 
But the Doctor's your mark, for tbe L— d's 
haly ark ; 
He has cooper'd and cawd a wrang pin in*t. 

Poet Willie.** Poet Willie, gie the Doctor a 
volley, 

Wi' your libertv*B chain and your wit ; 
O'er Pegasus' side ye ne*er lain a stride, 

Ye but smelt, man, the place where he sh-t. 

Andro Gouk,f f Andro Gouk, ye may slander 
the boiok. 
And the book not the waur let me tell ye ; 
Ye are rich, and look big, but lay by hat and 

wig, 
And ye*U ha'e a calfs bead o* sma' value. 

Barr Steenie,|| Barr Steenie, what mean ye ? 
what mean ye ! 
If ye*ll meddle nae mair wi* the matter. 



•MrR. 
$MrM. 

ICrO. 



•U 



Mr 



«M^ 



f MrM<. 

I Mr A 

iMrY 
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Yt umj Wt tooM pratenct to hanna and 
•enae, 
Wa' pcvple wha ken ye nae better. 



Irvine tide,* Inrine aide, wi* your turkey-cock 
pride. 
Of ouuihood but una* is your share ; 
STe've the figure, *tis true, even your faea will 
allow, 
And your frienda they dare grant you nae 
nudr. 

Muirland Jock,f Muirland Jock, when the 
L— d makes a rock 
To crush Common Sense for her sins. 
If ill manners were wit, there's no mortal 
so fit 
To confound the poor Doctor at ance. 

Holy Will.i Holy WUl, there was wit i* you 
skull, 
When ye pilfer'd the alms o* the poor ; 
The tinimer is scant, when ye're ta'en for a 
suinc, 
Wha should swing in a rape for an houi. 

Calvin*s sons, Calvui*s sons, seise your sp*ri. 
tual guns, 
Aromuiiitiou ye never can need ; 
Vour hearts are the stuff, will be powther 
enough, 
And your skulls are storehouses o* lead. 

Poet Bums, Poet Bums, wi* your priest- 
skelping turns. 
Why desert ye your auld native shire ; 
Vour muse is a gipsie, e^n tho' she were 
tipsie. 
She could ca'ua nae waur than we are. 



THE TWA HERDS.J 

O A* ye pioua godly flocks, 
Weel fed on pasture^s orthodox, 
Wha now will keep you frae the fox. 

Or worrying tykes. 
Or wha will tent the waifs and crocks. 

About the dykes ? 

The twa best herds in a' the wast, 
That e*er ga*e gospel hum a blast. 
These five and twenty simmers past, 

O ! dool to tell, 
Ha'e had a bitter black out-cast 

Atween themseL 

O, M— -^, man, and worthy R 11, 

How could you raise so vile a bustle. 



Yell aee how new-light herda will wbistM 

And think it fine! 

The Lord's cause ne'er gat sic a twistle. 

Sin* I ha'e min\ 



• KrS- 



4i, O. 



t Aq£- 



-rin M- 



4 Mrs. 
e. 



-d. 



This piece waa among tlie first of our AuthorTs pro. 
durtions which he submitted to the public ; and was oc 
casioned by a dispute between two clergyoaeD, near 
Kilmarnock. 



O, Sirs ! whae«er wad ha*e czpeckit. 
Your duty ye wad sae negleckit. 
Ye wha were ne*er^ laird respeckit, 

T^ wear the plaid, 
But by the brutes themselves eleckit. 

To be their guide. 

What flock wi* M y's flock could tsnk, 

Sae hale and hearty every shank, 
Nae poisonM soor Arminian stank, 

He let them taste, 
Frae Calvin's well, aye clear they drank, 

O sic a feast ! 

The thummart, wir^sat, brock, and tod, 
Weel kend his voice thro' a* the wood, 
He smelt their ilka hole and road, 

Baith out and in, 
And weel he lik*d to shed their bluid. 

And sell their skin. 



What herd like R U tell'd his tale, 

His voice was heard thro' muir and dale. 
He kend the Lord's sheep, ilka tail. 

O'er a' the height. 
And saw gin they were sick or hale. 

At the first sight. 

He fine a mangv sheep could aeruh. 

Or nobly fiing the go^l club. 

And new-light heids could nicely drub^ 

Or pay their skin, 
Could shake them o'er the burning dub; 

Or heave them in. 

Sic twa»0 ! do I live to sect. 
Sic famous twa should disagreet. 
An' names, like villain, hypocrite, 

Ilk itber gi'en. 
While new-light herds wi' laugbin' spite, 

Say neither'a liein' 1 

A' ye wha tent the gospel faiild. 

There's D— n, deep, and P a, shaulf 

But chiefly thou, apostle A— d 

We trust in thee. 
That tbou wilt work them, hot and caiild« 

Till they agree. 

Consider, Sirs, bow we're beset. 
There's scarce a new herd that we get. 
But comes frae 'mang that cursed set, 

I winna name, 
I hope frae beav'n to see them yet 

In fiery flame. 

D c has been lang our fae, 
M*— — 11 has wraught us meilde wae, 
And that curs'd rascal ca'd M*>— -•e, 

And baith the S. 
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W9 made us black and blae, 
Wi* ?eng«fu* paws. 

^w kng lias hatch'd mischief, 

{fit aye d^ith wad bring relief, 
IS gotten, to our grief, 

Ane to succeed him, 
whall soundly buff our beef ; 

I meikle dread him. 

y a ane that I could tell, 
would openly rebel, 
B-coats amang oursd. 

There S— h for ane, 
e's but a grey -nick auill, 
And that ye*U fin'. 

flocks o'er a' the hills, 

s, meadov^^s, moors, and fells, 

1 your counsel and your skills. 

To cow the lairds, 
:he brutes the power themsels, 

To dhoose their herds. 

:liodozy yet may prance, 

ling in a woody dance, 

f(^ cur ca*d Common Sense, 

That bites sae sair, 
'd o'er the sea to France : 

Let him bark there. 

tw's and Dalrymple's eloquence, 
I dose nervous excellence, 
pathetic manly sense, 

And guid M* h, 

1, wha thro* the heart can gkince. 

May a' pack a£ 



HENPECKED HUSBAND. 

I the man, the poorest wretch in life, 
liiiig vasMl to the tyrant wife, 
M> will but by her high permission ; 
not sixpence but in her possession ; 
: to her his dear friend's secret tell ; 
Is a curtain lecture worse than hell. 
I the wife had fallen to my part, 
ler spirit, or Fd break her heart ; 
her with the magic of a switch, 
r maids, and kick the perverse b— h. 



}Y ON THE YEAR 178a 

or kings I dinna mourn, 
lera die — ^for that they're bom ! 
rodigious to reflect, 
nt. Sirs, is gane to wreck \ 
eight, in thy sroa' space 
events ha'e taken place ! 
njoyments thou hast reft us ! 
pickle thou has left us ! 



The Spanish empire'^ tint ahead. 
An' my auld teethless Bawtie's deadt 
The toolsie's teugh 'tween Pitt an' Foig 
An' our guidwife's wee birdy eocka ; 
The tane is game, a bluidy devil. 
But to the hSn-birds unco civil ; 
The tither's dour, has nae sic breedin*. 
But better stuff ne'er daw'd a middaal 

Ye ministers, come nurant the pulpit 
An' cry till ye be hearse an' rupit i 
For Eighty' eight he wish'd you weel 
An' gied you a' baith gear an' meal ; 
E'en mony a plack, an' mony a peck. 
Ye ken yoorsels, for little feck ! 

Ye bonnie lasses dight your een. 
For some o' you hae tint a fnen* ; 
In Eighty-eight, ye ken, was ta'en 
What ye'll ne'er hae to gi'e again. 

Observe the very nowt an* sheep, 
How dowff an' dowie now they creep } 
Nay, even the yirth itsel' does cry. 
For Embro* wells are gnitten dry. 

O Etghty-mne thou's but a bairn. 
An' no owre auld, I hope, to learn ! 
Thou beardless boy, I prav tak' care. 
Thou now has got thy daddy's chair, 
Nae hand-cuff'd, mizzl'd, haff^hacU'd Regemtt 
But, like himsel*, a fuU free agent. 
Be sure ye follow out the plan 
Nae waurthan he did, honest man ! 
As meikle better as you can* 

Jsansry 1, 1780. 



VERSES 

WEITTSN ON A WINDOW OF THB INN AT 

AON. 

Ws cam na here to view your warks 

In hopes to be mair wise. 
But only, lest we gang to hell, 

It may be nae surprise : 
But when we tirl'd at your door. 

Your porter dought na hear us ; 
Sae may, should we to heU*s yettt oome 

Your billy Satan sair us ! 



LINES WRITTEN BY BURNS^ 



WHILE ON HIS DBATH-BED, TO J— N B^-ik— «<, 
AYRSHIRE, AND 70RWARDSD TO HIM IMMX- 
DIATELY AITER THB POST'S DBATH. 

Me who of R— k— n sang, Ues stiff and.dii4». 
And a green grassy hillock hides his held } 
Alas ! alas ! a devilish change indeed I 

L 
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At a iD«eUD|r«r Hm DtrnvBiis-amu VoLVjrrtiBt. held 
to rooiHMmorat* tli««iiiiiT#rmf7 of Rodney^ rktory, 
April IMi, 1183. BuBNt wa« railed apoa for • Soof, 
tntcod of which ho doUvorod the foUowing Limbs :— 

iKtTEAD of a song, boyt, Y\\ give you a toast. 
Here's the niemury of those on the twelfth 

that we lost ; — 
That we loet, did I say, nay, by heaVn ! that we 

fuuiid. 
For their fame it shall last while the world 

goes round. 
The next in Ruccetsion. Til give you the King, 
Whoe'er would betrayhimon bighmay be swin^ 
And here's the gmnd fabric, our free Consti- 
tution, 
At built on the base of the great Revolution ; 
i\nd lunger with Politics not to be cramm'd, 
Be Anarchy curs'd, and be Tyranny damn'di 
And who would to Liberty e'er prove disloyal, 
May his son be a hangman, and he his first tnaL 



THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY. 

Bonny lassie will ye go, will ye go, will ye go, 
Bouny lassie will ye go, to the Birks of Aber- 
feldy ? 

Now summer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o'er the crystal streamlet plays. 
Come let us spend the lightsome days 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lataief &c. 

While o'er their heads the hazels hing, 
The little birdies blychely sing. 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lasiie, &c 

The braes ascend like lofty wa's, 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa's, 
O'erhung wi* fragrant spreading shaws, 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie^ &c« 

The hoary diflfs are crown'd wi* flowers, 
White o'er the linns the bumie pours, 
And rising, weets wi* misty showers 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c 

Let fortune's gifts at random flee, 
They ne'er shall draw a wish frae me, 
Supremely blest wi' love and thee 
- In the birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lassie, &c. * 

" This was written in the same measnre as the Birkt 
of^bttrgeldv, an old Scottish song, from which nothing 
iaWtrrowed but the choriu. 



STAY, MY CHARMER, CAN YOU 
LEAVE ME? 

Tume—" An OiUe dobh dar dhoUk.* 

Stay, my charmer, can you leave me? 

Cruel, cruel to deceive me ! 

Well you know how much you grieve me ; 

Cruel charmer, can you go ? 

Cruel charmer, can you go ? 

By my love so ill- requited ; 

By the faith yovL fondly plighted ; 

By the pangs of lovers slighted ; 

Do not, do not leave me so 1 

Do not, do not leave me so ! 



STRATHALLAN'S LAMENT. 

Thickest night o'erhangs my dwelling ! 

Howling tempests o'er me rave ! 
Turbid torrents, wintry swellings 

Still surround my lonely cave ! 

ChrjTstal streamlets gently flowing. 
Busy haunts of base mankind, 

Western breezes, softly blowing, 
Suit not my distracted mind. 

In the cause of right engaged. 
Wrongs injurious to redress. 

Honour's war we strongly waged. 
But the heavens deny*d success. 

Ruin's wheel has driven o'er us. 
Not a hope that dare attend, 

The wide world is all before us— 
But a world without a friend !* 



THE YOUNG HIGHLAND ROVER 

Tun»—** Morag.** 

Loud blaw the frosty breezes. 

The snaws the mountains cover ; 
Like winter on me seizes. 

Since my young highland rorer 

Far wanders nations over. 
Where'er he go, where'er he stray. 

May heaven be his warden : 
Return him safe to fair Strathspey, 

And bonnie Castle- Gordon > 

The trees now naked groaning, 
Shall soon wi* leaves be hinging, 

The birdies dowie moaning. 
Shall a* be blythely singing, 

And every flower be springing. 



* Strathallan, it is presumed, was one of the followers 
of the young Chevaher, and is supposed to he lying ron. 
cealed in some care of the Highlands, after tne battle 
of CnUoden. This song was written before the year 
1788. 
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rejoice the ke-lang day, 
by his mighty warden 
h's returned to fair Strathspey, 
x>nnie Castle- Grordon.* 



ING WINDS AROUND HER 
BLOWING. 

tme-^" M*Origor of Roaro^ Lament** 

, winds around her blowing,^ 
leaves the woodlands strowing, 
'er hoarsely roaring, 
strayed deploring, 
rell, hours that bte did measure 
le dap of jo}r and pleasure ; 
lou gloomv night of sorrow, 
88 night that knows no morrow. 

the past too fondly wandering, 
hopeless future pondering ; 
^ef my life-blood freezes, 
spair my fancy seizes. 
lOU soul of every blessing, 
) misery most distressing, 
gladly I'd resign thee, 
I dark oblivion join thee !"f 



JSING ON THE ROARING 
OCEAN. 

Tun0—** Droimion dabh.** 

G on the roaring ocean , 
ch divides my love and me ; 
ing heaven in warm devotion, 
hu weal where'er he be. 

Guid fear*8 alternate billow 
Iding late to nature's lavv, 
*ring spirits round my pillow 
k of him that's far awa. 

lom sorrow never wounded, 
who never shed a tear, 
troubled, joy-surrounded, 
idy day to you is dear. 

e night, do tbou befriend me : 
wny sleep the curtain draw ; 
3 kind, again attend me, 
k of him that's far awa ! 



BLYTHE WAS SHE. 

Biytbe, blythe and merry was thei 
Isiytbe was she but and ben ; 

Blythe bv the banks of Em, 
And bijthe in Glenturit g^en. 

By Oughtertyre grows the aik. 

On Yarrow banks, the birken shaw ; 

But Phemie was a bonnier lass 
Than braes o* Yarrow ever saw. 
Blythe, &c. 

Her looks were like a flow'r in BiajF, 
Her smile was like a simmer mom ; 

She tripped by the banks of Era, 
As light's a bird upon a thorn. 
Blythe, &e. 

Her bonnie face it was as meek 

As ony lamb upon a lee ; 
The evening sun was ne*er sae sweet 

As was the blink o* Pbemie*8 e'e. 
Blythe, &c. 

The Highland hills Pre wander'd wide, 
And o*er the Lowlands I hae been ; 

But Phemie was the blythest lass 
That ever trod the dewy green. 
Blythe, &c. 



A ROSEBUD BY MY EARLY 
WALK. 

A ROSE-BUD bj[ my carlv walk, 
Adown a corn.indosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
AU on a dewy morning. 

Ere twice the shades o* dawn are fled. 
In a* its crimson glory spread, 
And drooping rich the dewy head. 
It scents the early morning. 

Within the bush, her covert nest 
A little linnet fondly prest. 
The dew sat chilly on her breast 
Sae early in the mornings 

She soon shall see her tender brood. 
The pride, the pleasure o' the wood, 
Amang the fresh green leaves bedewed. 
Awake the early morning. 



le young Ifiglilsnd rover Is snppoeed to be the 
Chevalier, nince Charles Edward. 
« occasion on which this poem was written is 
vn the Editor. It is aa early compositioii. 



So thou, dear bird, young Jeany fair. 
On trembling string or vocal air, 
Shall sweetly pay the tender care 
That tenu thy early morning. 

So thou, sweet rose-bud, young and g*y, 
, Shalt beauteous blaae upon the day,. 
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And hies* the parent's erening ny 
That watched thy early morning.* 



WHERE BRAVING ANGRY 
TEK*S STORMS. 



WIN- 



Tuif*.** N. Oow*i LamentatUmlor Abcrcairojr. 

Where braving angr^ winter** storms. 

The loftj Ochils rise. 
Far in their shade my Peggy*s charms 

First blest my wondering eyes. 
As one who by some savage stream, 

A lonely gem surveys, 
Astonished doubly marks its beam. 

With art's most polished blase. 

Blest be the wild, sequester*d shade, 

And blest the day and hour. 
Where Peggy's charms I first surveyd, 

When first I felt their pow'r ! 
The tyrant Death, with grim control, - 

May seize my fleeting l>reath ; 
But tearing Peggy from my soiU 

Must be a stronger death. 



TIBBIE I HAE SEEN THE DAY. 
Tunt^** Invercanld's Reel** 

O Tibbie, I hae seen the day 

Ye would na been sae shy ; 
For laik o' gear ye lightly me, 

BiiC troth, I care na by. 

Yestreen I met you on the moor, 
Ye spak na, but gaed by like stoure ; 
Ye geek at me because I'm- poor. 
But fient a hair care I. 
O Tibbie, I hae, &c. 

I doubt na lass^ but ye may think, 
Because ye hae the name o' dink, 
Thflt ye can please me at a wink. 
Whene'er ye like to try. 
O Tibbie, I hae, &c. 

But sorrow tak him that's sae mean, 
Altho' his pouch o' coin were clean, 
Wha follows ony saucy quean 
That looks sae proud and high. 
O Tibbie, I hae, &c. 

Altho* a lad were e'er sae smart. 

If that he want the yellow dirt. 

Yell cast your head anither airt. 

And answer him fu' dry. 

O Tibbie, I hae, &c. 

But if he hae the name o' gear. 
Yell fasten to him like a brier. 



• 1%{8 t^org was written daring tlie winter of 1787. 
Wm J. C. daughter of a friond of the Bard, is the he- 



Tho* hardly he, for sense or lear. 
Be better than the kye. 
O Tibbie, I hae, &c 

But, Tibbie, lass, tak my advice. 
Your daddie's gear maks you sae nice : 
The deil a ane wad spier your price, 
Were ye as poor as L 
O Tibbie, I hae, &c. 

There lives a lass in yonder park, 
I would na gie her under sark. 
For thee wi' a' thy thousand mark ; 
Ye need na look sae high. 
O Tibbie, I hae, &c. 



CL A RIND A. 

Clarinda, mistress of my soul, 

The measured time is run ! 
The wretch beneath the dreary pole, 

So marks his latest sun. 
To what dark cave of frozen night 

Shall poor Sylvander hie ; 
Deprived of thee, his life and light, 

The sun of ail his joy. 

We part, — but by these precious drops, 

That fill thy lovely eyes ! 
No other light shall guide my steps, 

Till thy bright beams arise. 

She, the fair sun of all her sex. 
Has blest my glorious day : 

And shall a ghmmeriiig planet fix 
My worship to its ray ? 



THE DAY RETURNS, MY BOSOM 

BURNS. 

71u»0--i>** Seventh of Kovember.** 

The day returns, my bosom bums. 

The blissful day we twa did meet, 
Tho' winter wild in tempest toil'd. 

Ne'er summer sun was half sae sweet : 
Than a' the pride that loads the tide. 

And crosses o*er the sultry line ; 
Than kingly robes, than crowns and globes, 

Heaven gave me more, it made thee mine 

While day and night can bring delight. 

Or nature ought of pleasure give ! 
While jojrs above, my mind can move. 

For thee, and thee alone, I live ! 
When that grim foe of life below. 

Comes in between to make us part ; 
The iron hand that breaks our band, 

It breaks my bliss^-it breaks my heart. 



I 



THE LAZY MIST. 

The lazy mist hangs from the brow of th^ 

hill. 
Concealing the course of the dark winding 

rilli 
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igmd the scenes, late so sprightly, ap. 

ear, 

mn to winter resigns the pale year. 

ests are leafless, the meadows are 

rown, 

the gay foppery of summer is flown : 

t me wander, apart let me mnse, 

ick time is flying, how keen fate pur- 

les; 

ig I have liv'd — hut how much liv'd in 

ain! 

tie of lifers scanty span may remain : 

pects old Time, in his progress, has 

rom ; 

es cruel Fate in my bosom has torn. 

lolish, or worse, 'till our summit is 

ain'd ! 

inward, how weaken'd, how darken'd, 

ow paiu'd ! 

e's not worth having with all it can 

ive, 

lething heyond it poor man sure must 

.ve. 



RE I ON PARNASSUS HILL. 
Tune—** My lore Is lost to me.** 

I on Parnassus hill ! 
of Helicon my fill ; 
might catch poetic skill, 
ng how dear I love thee, 
h maun be my muse*s well, 
:e maun be thy bonnie sel' ; 
sincon I'll glower and spell, 
write how dear I love thee. 

vme, sweet muse, inspire my lay ! 
lie lee-long simmer's day, 
la sing, I couldna say, 
much, how dear, I love thee. 
ee dancing o'er the green, 
ist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean, 
opting lips, thy roguish e'en — 
*aven and earth I love thee 

t, by day, a field, at hame, 
»ughts o' thee my breast inflame ; 
31 muse and sing thy name : 
r live to love thee, 
^ere doom'd to wander on, 
the sea, beyond the sun, 
' last, weary sand was run ; 
then— and then I love thee. 



I LOVE MY JEAN. 

»** MiB8 Admiral Oordon*8 StrathKpey." 

e airts the wind can blaw, 
ly like the west, 



For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo'e bebt : 
There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 

And mony a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair : 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 

I hear her charm the air : 
There's not a bonnie flower that springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green. 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings. 

But minds me o' my Jean. 



THE BRAES O' BALLOCHMYLE. 

The Catrine woods were yellow seen, 

The flowers decayed on Catrine lee,* 
Nae lav'rock sanff on hillock green. 

But nature sicken'd on the e'e. 
Thro' faded groves Maria sang, 

Hersel' in beauty's bloom the while, 
And aye the wild wood echoes rang, 

Fareweel the braes o' Ballochmyle. 

Low in jrour wintry beds, ve flowers, 

Again ye'll flourish fresh and fair ; 
Ye birdies dumb, in withering bowers. 

Again ye'll charm the vocal air. 
But here, alas ! for me nae mair. 

Shall birdie charm, or floweret smile ; 
Fareweel the bonnie banks of Ayr, 

Fareweel, fareweel ! sweet Ballochmyle ! 



WILLIE BREW'D A 
MAUT. 



PECK O' 



O Willie brew'd a peck o* maut. 
And Rob and Allan cam to pree ; 

Three blyther hearts, that lee lang nighty 
Ye wad na find in Christendie. 

<* We are na fou, we're nae that fbii. 
But just a drappie in our e'e ; 

The cock may craw, the day may dnw, 
And aye we'll taste the barley hnx- " 

Here are we met, three merry boys. 
Three merry boys I trow are we ; 

And mony a night we've merrv been. 
And mony mae we hope to be ! 
«* We are na fou," &c. 



* Catrine, in Ayrshire, the Mat of Dnrald Stewart. 
Ebo. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University, 
of JBdinborg h. Ballorhmyle, formerly the seat of Sir 
John Whitefoord, now of Alexander, E»q (1800.) : 
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It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That's blinkin in the lift itae hi«) ; 

She shines sae bright to wyle us bame, 
But by my troth she'll wait a wee ! 
We are nae fou, &c. 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 
A cuckold, coward loun is he ! 

Wha first beside bis chair shall fa', 
He is the king amang us three ! 
We are nae fou, &c.* 



THE BLUE-EYED LASSIE. 

I OAED a waefu' gate yestreen, 

A gate, I fear, Y\\ dearly rue ; 
I gat my death frac twa sweet e'en, 

'Twa lovely e'en o' bonnle blue. 
'Twas not her golden ringlets bright ; 

Her lips like roses, wat wi' dew, 
Her heaving bosom, lily-white — 

It was her e'en sac bonnie blue. 

She talk'd, she smiled, my heart she wyl'd. 

She charmed my soul I wist na how ; 
And aye the stound, the deadly wound. 

Cam frae her e'en sae bonnie blue. 
But spare to speak, and spare to speed ; 

She'll aiblins listen to my vow : 
Should she refuse. Til lay my dead 

To her twa e en sae bonny blue.t 



THE BANKS OF NITH. 
Tune—** Robie Donna Gorarh.^* 

The Thames flows proudly to the sea. 

Where royal cities stand ; 
But sweeter flows the Nith to me. 

Where Cummins ance had high commaiid : 
When shall I see that honoured land. 

That winding stream I love so dear ! 
Must wayward fortune's adverse hand 

For ever, ever keep me here. 

How lovely, Nith, thy fruitful vales. 

Where spreading hawthorns gaily bloom ; 
How sweetly wind thy sloping dales 

Where lambkins wanton thro* the broom ! 
Tho' wandering, now, must be my doom. 

Far from thy bonnie banks and braes. 
May there my latest hours consume, 

Amang the friends of early days ! 



« Wiilie. who ** brew'd a peck o* maat,^' was Mr 
'William Nirol ; and Rob and Allan, were our poet, and 
Mb friend, Allan Ma-tterton. These three honest fel. 
lows— all men of uncommon talents, are now all under 
tttffcir/.— (1799) ,„•,,. 

f The heroine of this song was MIsb J. of Lochma. 
ben. This lady, now Mrs R. after residing some time 
In Llrerpool, is settled with her husband in New York, 
JNWtli America. 



JOHN ANDERSON MY JO. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent. 
Your locks were like the raven. 

Your bonnie brow was brent ; 
But now your brow is held, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill tbegither ; 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We've had wi* ane anither. 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we'll go : 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson my jo. * 



« In the first volume of a coltpction entitled. Poetry 
Original and Selected^ printed by Brash and Reid of 
Glasgow, this soug is given as fuUuws : 

JOHN ANDERSON. MY JO. IMPROVED, 

BY BOBBaT BURNS. 

John Andbrhon. my jo. John. I wonder what yna mean, 
'i'o rise so so<>n in the momiu^, and sit up so late at eVn, 
Ye'll blear out a* your e'en. Jfohn. and why should you 

do so. 
GFang sooner to your bed at e'en, John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, when nature first began 
To try her canny hand. John« her master- work was man; 
And you amang them a*. John, sae trig frae tap to t«iei 
^e proved to he nae journey.work, John Anderson, 
my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, ye were my first conceit. 
And ye na think it strange, John, the* I oa* ye trim and 

neat: 
Tho* some folk say ye^ auld, John. I never think ye so, 
But I think ye're ave the same to roe^ John Andersus, 

my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, weVe seen onr bairni' 

bairns. 
And yet. my dear John Anderson, I*m happy in your 

arms. 
And sae are ye in mine, John — I'm sure ye'll ne'er ssj 

no. 
Tho' the days are gane, that we have seen, John Ander* 

son, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, what pleasure does itgis 
To see sae mony sprouts. John, spring ap tween yoa 

and me. 
And ilka lad and laas, John, in onr footsteps to go. 
Makes perfect heaven here on earth, John Anderson, 

my jo. 

JohnAnderton, mpjo, John,tDheniffeu)erejirit aeguaini. 
Your lockt were. Wee the raven, your bonnie brow wot 

brent. 
But now your head's turned bald, John, your Utcke an 

like the snaw. 
Yet blestings on your frosty pow, John Anderson, my jo, 

John Anderson, my jo, John, frae year to year we've 

past. 
And soon that year maun come, John, will bring ns to 

our last : 
But let nae that aflfHght us,' John, onr hearts were ne'er 

our foe. 
While in innocent delight we liTed, John Anderson, my 

jo. 

John Anderson, my jo^John, we clamb the hill thegither. 
And mony a eanfy day, John, tov've had wi* ane anUherg 
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TAM GLEN. 

^ a-breaking, dear tittie, 
oiuisel onto me oome leu*, 
them a* it a pity, 
at wiU I do wi' Tarn Glen ? 

ing, wi* sic a braw fellow, 
Cith I might mak a fen : 
; I in riches to wallow, 
inamany Tarn Glen. 

iowrie the laird o* Dumeller, 

day to you, brute,*' he comes ben : 

and he blaws o' bis siller, 

en will he dance like Tam Glen ? 

e does constantly deave me, 
Is me beware o' youog men ; 
:er, she says, to deceive me, 
a can think sae o* Tam Glen ? 

i says, gin 111 forsake him, 
e me gude hunder mark^ ten : 
i ordaiu'd I maun tak him, 
will I get like Tam Glen ? 

at the Valentine's dealing, 
rt to my mou gied a sten ; 
} I drew ane without failing, 
rice it was written Tam Glen, 

Hallowe'en I was waukin 
ukit sark-sleeve, as ye ken ; 
58S cam up the house staukin, 
s yery grey breeks o' Tam Glen .' 

nsel, dear tittie, don't tarry ; 
yoa my bonnie bluck hen, 
11 advise me to marry 
I I lo*e dearly, Tam Glen. 

tm totter down, John, but hand in had ufO^U 
'eep thegither at the foot, John Anderton, 



a with which this song, inserted by Meurs 
UM, begins, is the ononis of the old song 
itle; and though perfect! j suitable to that 
witty ballad, it has no accordance with the 
bcate and tender sentiment of thto Improved 
pfard to the five otlier additional ttanxas, 
are in the spirit of the two stansns that 
ionably oar bard's, yet erery reader of did. 
ill see . they are by an inferior hand ; and 
lor of them, ought neither to have giTen 
iffered them to be given, to the world, as 
on oi Boras. If there were no other marie 
ious origin, the latter half of the third line 
ith stansa, our heart* were ne'er our foe^ 
obf sufficient Manv are the instances in 
>ard haa adopted defective rhymes, but a 
ice cannot be produced, in which, to pre- 
yme, he has given a feeble thought, in false 
I'hese additional stansas are not however 
*kt, and they may serve to prolong the plea. 
}very person of taste must feel, from listen. 
■ bappy union of beautiful mns*Q with moral 
hat are singuhtrly intereatinff. 



MY TOCHER'S THE JEWEL. 
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O MXiKLB thinks my lave o* my beauty. 

And meikle thinlu my luve o' my km ; 
But little thinks my lure I ken brawiie. 

My tocher's the jewel has charms for him. 
It*s a' for the apple hell nourish the tree ; 

It's a' for the hinney he'll cherish the bee^ 
My laddie^s sae meikle in luve wi' the siller, 

lie canna hae luve to spare for me. 

Your proffer o* luve*s an arle penny. 

My tocher's the bargain ye wad buy ; 
But an* ye be crafty, I am cunnin, 

Sae ye wi' anither your fortune maun try. 
Ye're like to the timmer o* yon rotten wood, 

Ye' re like to the bark o' yon rotten tree, 
Yell slip frae me like a knotless thread. 

And ye*ll crack your credit wi* mae nor me. 



THEN GUIDWIFE COUNT THE 
LA WIN. 

Gane is the day and roirk*8 the nighty 
But we'll ne'er stray for faute o' light. 
For ale and brandy's stars and moon. 
And bluid red wine's the risin sun. 

Then guidwife count the lawin, the lawin, the 

lawin. 
Then guidwife count the lawin, and bring ■ 

coggie mair. 

There^s we^th an* ease for gentlemen. 
And semple-folk maun fecbt and fen ; 
But here we're a* in ae accord. 
For ilka man that's drunk^s a lord. 
Then guidwife count, &c. 

My coggie is a haly pool. 
That heals the wounds o* care and dool \ 
And pleasure is a wanton trout. 
An* ye drink it a* ve*ll find him out. 
Then guidwire count, &c. 



WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO 
Wi' AN AULD MAN. 

What can a young lassie, what shall a yoang 
lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi' an auld man ? 
Bad luck on the pennie that tempted my 
minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an* Itn' & 
Bad luck on the pennie, &c. 

He's always oompUenin frae momin to e'ealn, 
He hosts and be hirples the weary, day lang. 

He's doy'lt and he's dozin, his bluid itu 
frozen, 
O* dreary*s the night wi* a crazy auld man ! 
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Ht hmiM and be hanken, he frets and be 



I never can plrase him, do a' that I can i 
He's peeviah, and jealous of a' the jfoiing fd- 
lovrs, 
O, dool on the day, I met wi* an auld man ! 

Mjauld auntie Katie upon me takes pitjr, 
TU do m^ endeavour to follow her plan ; 
rU cross him, and wrack him, until I heart- 
break him. 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new 
pan. 



THE BONNIE WEE THING. 

BoNNii wee thii^, cannie wee thing, 
Lovely wee thing, was thou mine ; 

I wad wear thee in my bosom. 
Lest my jewel I should tine. 

Wistfiilly I look and Umguish, 

In that bonnie face of thine ; 
And my heart it stounds wi* anguish. 

Lest my wee thing be na mine. 

Wit, and grace, and love, and beauty, 

In ae constellation shine; 
To adore thee is my duty, 

Goddess o' this soul o' mine ! 
Bonnie wee, &c. 



O, FOR ANE AND TWENTY TAM. 

7Vfi«— **Tbe Mondiewort** 

An' O, for ane and twenty, Tarn ! 

An' hey, sweet ane and twenty, Tarn ! 
Ill learn my kin a rattlin sang. 

An' I saw ane and twenty, Tarn. 

They snool me sair, and baud me down, 
And gar me look like bluntie. Tarn ; 

But three short years will soon wheel roun', 
And then comes ane and twenty, Tarn. 
An' O, for ane, &c. 

A g^eib o' Ian', a daut o' gear, 
Was left me by my auntie, Tam ; 

At Idth or kin I need na spier, 
An' I saw ane and twenty. Tarn. 
An' O, for ane, &c. 

They'll hae me wed a wealthy coof, 
The' I inysel hae plentv, Tam ; 

Bur hear'st thou laddie, there's my loof, 
Ym thine at ane and twenty, Turn ! 
An' O, for ane, &c 



BESS AND HER SPINNING WHEEU 

O LEEZE me on my spinning wheel, 
O leeze me on my rock and red ; 
Frae tap to tae that deeds me bien, 
And haps me fiel and warm at e'en ! 
ni itet me down and sing and spin. 
While laigh descends the simmer sun. 
Blest wi' content, and milk and meal— - 
O leeze me on my spinning wheeL 

On ilka hand the bumies trot, 
And meet below thy theekit cot ; 
The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite. 
Alike to screen the birdie's nest. 
And little fishes* caller rest : 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel'. 
Where, bljrthe I turn my spinning whed 

On lofty aiks the cushats wail. 
And echo cons the doolfii' tale ; 
The lintwhites in the hazel braes. 
Delighted, rival ither's lays : 
The craik amang the daver hay, 
The paitrick whirrin o'er the ley. 
The swallow jinking round my shiel. 
Amuse me at my spinning wheeL 

Wi' sma* to sell, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 
O wha wad leave this humble state, 
For a* the pride of a' the great ? 
Amid their flairing, idle toys. 
Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys, 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel. 
Of Bessy at her spinning wheeL 



COUNTRY LASSIE. 

In simmer when the hay was mawn, 

And com wav'd green in ilka field, 
While claver blooms white o'er the lea, 

And roses blaw in ilka bield ; 
Blythe Bessie in the milking shid, 

Says, I'll be wed come o't what will ; 
Out spake a dame in wrinkled eild, 

O' gude advisement comes nae ilL 

Its ye hae wooers mony a ane, 

And, lassie, ye*re but young, ye ken ; 
Then wait a wee, and cannie wale, 

A routbie butt, a routhie ben : 
There's Johnie o' the Buskie-glen, 

Fu' is his bam, fii' is his byre ; 
Tak this frae me, mv bonnie hen. 

It's plenty beets the luver*8 fire. 

For Johnie o' the Buskie-glen, 

I dinna care a single flie ; 
He lo'es sae weel his craps and kye. 

He has nae luve to spare for me : 
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■^ die Uhik & Robie*a e*e, 
reel I wat lie lo'es me dear : 
. o* him I wad na gie 
uskie-glen and a* us gear. 

itless laiaie, life's a faugbt, 

uiniest gate, the strife is sair ; 

fu' han't is fecbtin' best, 

gry carets an unco care : 

e will spend, and some will spare, 

ilfu* folk maun hae their will ; 

ire brew, mjr maiden fair, 

odind that ye maun drink the yilL 

dH buy me rigs o* land, 
ear wul buy me sheep and kye ; 
tender heart o* leesome luve, 
Dwd and siller canna buy : 
be poor, Robie and I, 
is the biurdeu lure lays on ; 
and love brings peace and joy, 
mair haa queens upon a throne ? 



FAIR ELIZA. 

A GAELIC AlE. 

ain, thou fair Eliza, 
id blink before we part, 
thy despairing lover ! 
thou break hM faithfu' heart ! 
dn, thou &ir Eliaa ; 
9ve thy heart denies, 
hide uie cruel sentence 
friendship's kind disguise I 

!ar maid, hae I offended ? 
ffence is loving thee : 
ou wreck his peace for ever, 
or thine wad gladly die ! 
le life beats in my bosom, 
shalt mix in ilka throe : 
lin, thou lovely maiden, 
reet smile on me bestow. 

bee upon the blossom, 
pride o' sinny noon ; 
httle sporting fairy, 
meath the simmer moon ; 
poet in the moment 
' lightens on his e*e, 
e pleasure, feels the rapture 
thy presence gies to me* 



- The primrose I will pa*, the firstling o^ the 

year, 
And I will pu' the pink, the emblem o* my 

dear, 
For she's the pink o* womankind, and blooms 
without a pear : 
And a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

ril pu* the budding rose when Phebus peeps 
in view. 

For it's like a baumf kiss o* her sweet bonnie 
mou; 

The hyacinth's for constancy wi' its unchang- 
ing blue : 
And a' to be a posie to mj ain dear May. 

The lily it is pive, and the lily it is fidr. 
And in her lovely bosom I'll place the lily ther^ 
The daisv's for simplicity and unaffected air : 
And a to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The hawthorn I will pu', wi' its locks o' siller 

grey. 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o' 

day ; 
But the songster's nest within the bush I winna 

tak away : 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The woodbinel will pu* when the e*ening star 

is near. 
And the diamond- drops o' dew shall be her een 

sae clear ; 
The violet's for modesty which weel she fa's 

to wear : 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

I'll tie the posie round wi* the silken band u' 

luve, 
And I'll place it in her breast, and I'll swear 

by a' above, 
That to my latest draught o' life the band shall 

ne'er remuve, 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 



THE POSIE. 

! will venture in, where it daur na well 

e seen, 

will venture in where wisdom ance has 

een : 

vill down yon river rove, among the 

rood sae green, 

Ei' to pu* a posie to my ain dear May. 



THE BANKS O' DOON. 

Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fre»h and fair ; 
How can ye chant ye little birds. 

And I sae weary fu' o* care 1 
Thou'll break my heart thou warbling bird. 

That wantons tbro> the flowering thorn : 
Thou minds me o' departed joys. 

Departed never to return. 

Oft hae 1 rov'd by bonnie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 

And ilka bird sang o* its luve. 
And, fondly, sae did I o' mine. 

Wi' lightsome heart I pu*d a rose, 
Fu* sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

And my fuuse lover stole my rose, 
I But ah 1 he left the thorn wi* me. 
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SIC A WIFE AS WILLIE HAD. 

Willie Wastle dwilt on Tweed, 
Tbe spot tbey oi'd it Linkumdoddie ; 

Willie WM A wubiiter gude, 
Cou*d ttown a clue wi* ony bodie ; 

He had a wife wa* dour and din, 
O Tinkler Mad^pe was Ler mither ; 

Sic a wife as Willie tiad, 

I wad na gie a button for her. 

She baa an e*e, she has but ane, 
The cat has tu-a the very colour ; 

Five rusty teetn, forbye a stump, 

A clapper tongue wad deave a miller ; 

A whihkin beard about htr mou, 

Her nose and chin they threaten ither ; 
Sic a wife, l^c. 

She*8 bo\v.hough*d, she'ft hcin thinn'd, 
Ae limpin leg a hund-brced shorter ; 

She*8 twisted right, she's twisted left, 
To balance fair in ilka quarter : 

She has a hump upon her breait. 
The twin o' that upon her shouther; 
Sic a wife, &c. 

Auld baudrans by the injp^le sits, 
And wi' her luof her race a-washin ; 

But Willie's wife is nae sae trig, 

She dights her grunzie wi' a hushion ; 

Her walie nieves like midden creels. 
Her face wad fyle the l^gan- water ; 

Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wad na gie a button for her. 



GLOOMY DECEMBER. 

Ance mair I hail thee, thou gloomy Decen.ber, 

Ance mair I hail thee, wi' sorrow and care ; 
Sad was the parting thou makes me remember, 

Parting wi* Nancy, Oh ! ne'er to meet mair. 
Fond lovers parting is sweet painful pleasure, 

Hope beaming mild on the soft parting hour; 
But the dire feeling, O farewell for ever. 

Is anguish unmingl'd and agony pure. 

Wild as the winter now tearing the forest, 

'Till the last leaf o' the summer is flown. 
Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom, 

Since my last hope and last comfort is gone ; 
Still as I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 

Still shall I hail thee wi* sorrow and care ; 
For sad was the parting thou makes me re. 
member, 

Parting wi' Nancy, Oh, ne'er to meet mair. 



EVAN BANKS. 

Slow spreads the gloom my soul desires, 
The sun from IndSa's shore retires ; 
To Evan banks, with temp'rate ray, 
Home of my youth, it leads the day* 
Oh ! banks to me for ever dear I 
Oh ! stream whose murmurs still I hearl 
All, all my hopes of bliss reside. 
Where Evan mingles with the Clyde. 

And she, in simple beauty drest. 
Whose image lives within my breast ; 
Who trembling heard my piercing sigh. 
And long pursu*d me with her eye ! 
Does she, with heart unchang'd as mine, 
OU in the vocal bowers recline ? 
Or where yon grot overhangs the tide, 
Muse while the Evan seeks the Clyde. 

Ye lofty banks that Evan bound ! 
Ye lavish woods that wave around, 
And o'er the stream your shadows throw, 
Which sweetly winds so far below ; 
What secret charm to mem'ry brings, 
AU that on Evan's border springs? 
Sweet banks ! ve bloom by Aiary's side : 
Blest stream, she views thee haste to Clyde. 

Can all the wealth of India's coast 
Atone for years in absence lost? 
Return, ye moments of delight. 
With richer treasures bless my sight 1 
Swift from this desert let me part. 
And fly to meet a kindred heart ! 
Nor more may aught my steps divide 
From that dear stream which flows to Clyde. 



WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE. 

Wilt thou be my dearie ; 

When sorrow wrings thy gentle heart, 
O wilt thou let me cheer thee ; 

By the treasure of my soul, 
And that's the love I bear thee : 

I swear and vow, that only thou 
Shall ever be my dearie. 

Only thou I swear and vow. 

Shall ever be my dearie. 

Lassie, say thou lo'es me : 

Or, if thou wilt na be my ain, 
Sae na thou'lt refuse me ; 

If it winna, canna be, 
Thou, for thine, may choose me : 

Let me, lassie, quickly die. 
Trusting that thou lo'es me. 

Lassie, let me quickly die. 

Trusting that thoir lo'es me. 
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3 FAIR AND FA USE. 

id fause that canses mj smart, 

■ meikle and lang ; 

I her vow»* she's broken my heart, 

y e'en gae hang. 

in with routh o' gear, 

int my dearest dear, 

is but warld's gear, 

e bonnie lass gang. 

be that woman love, 

e never blind, 

is the' fickle she prove, 

has't by kind : 
ovely woman, fair ! 
rm's faun to thy share, 

o'er meikle to gien thee mair, 
t angel mind. 



AFTON WATER. 

^ sweet Afton, among thy green 

, ni sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
f, sweet Alton, disturb not her 



Jove whose echo resounds thro' the 

itling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 

1- crested lapwing thy screaming 

ir, 

1 disturb not my slumbering fair. 

weet Afton, thv neighbouring hills, 
vnth courses of clear winding rills ; 
I wander as noon rises high, 
id my Mary's sweet cot in my eye. 

It thy banks and green valleys be- 
in the woodlands the primroses 

• 
• 

mild evening weeps over the lea, 
cented birk shades my Mary and 



stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
)y the cot where my Mar^ resides ; 
\ thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
f sweet flowerets she stems thy 
wave. 

, sweet Afton, among thy green 

sweet river, the theme of my laya; 
isleep by thy murmuring stream, 
, sweet Aftuu, disturb not her 
1. 



BONNIE BELL, 

The smiling Spring comes in rejoicing. 

And surlv Winter grimly flies ; 
Now crystal clear are the falling waters , 

And bonnie blue are the sunny skies ; 
Fresh o'er the mountains breaks forth the 
morning, 

The ev'nin^ gilds the ocean's swell ; 
All creatures joy in the sun's returning. 

And I rejoice in my bonnie BelL 

The flowery Spring leads sunny Summer, 

And yellow Autumn presses near. 
Then in biH turn comes gloomy Winter, 

'Till smiling Spring again appear* 
Thus seasons dancing, life advancing. 

Old Time and Nature their changes tcU, 
But never ranging, still unchanging 

I adore my bonnie BelL 



THE GALLANT WEAVER. 

Where Cart rins rowin to the sea. 
By monv a flowY and spreading tree. 
There lives a lad, the lad for me. 
He is a gallant weaver. 

Oh I had wooers aught or nine. 
They gied me rings and ribbons fine ; 
And I was fear'd my heart would tine. 
And I gied it to the weaver. 

My daddie sign'd my tocher-band 
To gie the lad that has the land. 
But to my heart I'll add my hand. 
And give it to the weaver. 

While birds rejoice in leafy bowers ; 
While bees delight in opening flowers ; 
While com grows green in simmer showers, 
I'll love my gallant weayer.* 



LOUIS, WHAT RECK I BY THEE. 

Louis, what reck I by thee. 

Or Geordie on his ocean ; 
Dyvor beggar louns to me, 

I reign in Jeanie's bosom. 

Let her crown my love her law. 

And in her breast enthrone me : 
Kings and nations, swith awa ! 

Reif randies I disown ye ! 



*^In some adittons mOtr h sobttitated tor 



ITS 
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FOR THE SAKE OF SOMEBODY. 

My heart is tair, I dare nae tell, 

My heart is tair for somebody ; 
I c<»uld wake a winter night 
For the lake of vomebody. 
Oh-hon ! for ttomebody ! 
Oh-hey ! for somebody ! 
I could range the world around^ 
For the take of somebody. 

Ye powers that smile on virtuous love, 

O sweetly smile on somebody ! 
Frae ilka danger keep him free» 
And send me safe my somebody 
Oh-hon ! for somebody ! 
Oh-hey ! for somebody! 
I wad do^what wad I not, 
For the sake of somebody ! 



O do thou kindly lay me low 
With him I love at rest ! 



THE LOVELY LASS OF INVER 

NESS. 

The lovely lass o* Inverness, 

Nae joy nor pleasure can she see ; 
For e*en and mom she cries, alas ! 

And aye the saut tear blins her e*e i 
Drumossie moor, Drumossie day, 

A waefu* day it was to me } 
For there I lost my father dear. 

My father dear, and brethren three. 

Their winding sheet the bloody clay, 

Their graves are growing green to see ; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 

That ever blest a woman's e*e ! 
Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 

A bluidy man I trow thou be ; 
For mony a heart thou hast made sair. 

That ne'er did wrong to thine or thee. 



A MOTHER'S LAMENT FOR THE 
DEATH OF HER SON. 

TuM^^** FinlSTston Houm.'* 

Fate gave the word, the arrow sped. 

And pierced my darling's heart : 
And with him all the joys are fled 

Life can to me impart 
By cruel hands the sapling drops. 

In dust dishonoured laid : 
So fell the pride of all my hopes, 

My age's future shade. 

The mother linnet in the brake 

Bewails her ravished young ; 
So I for my lost darliusf s sake. 

Lament the lively lon|^ 
Death, oft Tve fear'd thy fatal blow. 

Now fond I bare my breast, 



O MAY, THY MORN. 

O May, thy mom was ne*er sae sweet, 
As the mirk night o' December; 

For sparkling was the rosy wine. 
And private was the cfaiamber: 

And dear was she I dama name. 
But I will aye remember 
And dear, &c. 

And here's to them, that like oursel. 
Can push about the jomm ; 

And here's to them that wish us weel. 
May a' that's gude watch o'er them ; 

And here's to them, we dama tell. 
The dearest o' the quoram. 
And here*s to, &c. 



O WHAT YE WHAS IN YON 
TOWN. 

O WHAT ye wha's in yon town. 

Ye see the e'ening sun upon, 
The fairest dame's in yon town, 

That e'ening sun is shining on. 

Now haply down jron gay green shaw, 
She wanders by yon spreading tree ; 

How blest ye flow'rs that mind her blaw, 
Ye catch the glances o* her e'e. 

How blest ye birds that round her sing, 
And welcome in the blooming year. 

And doubly welcome be the spnng. 
The season to my Lucy dear. 

The sun blinks blythe on yon town. 
And on yon bonnie braes of Ayr ; 

But my delight in yon town. 
And dearest bliss is Lucy fair. 

Without m^ love, not a* the charms, 
O' paradise could yield me joy; 

But gie me Lucy in my arms, 
And welcome Lapland's dreary sky. 

My cave wad be a lover's bower, 
Tho' raging winter rent the air ; 

And she a lovely little flower. 

That I wad tent and shelter there. 

O sweet b she in yon town. 

Yon sinkin sun's gane down upon ; 

A fairer than's in yon town, 
His setting beam ne'er shone upon. 

If angry fate has sworn my foe, ' 

And suffering I am doom'd to bear ; « 
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uU aught elfe below, 

s me, spare me, Lucy dean 

ife*8 dearest blood is warm, 
;ht frae her shaU ne'er depart, 
IS fairest is her form ! 
he truest kindest heart. ^ 



I RED, BED ROSE. 

3 like a red, red rose, 
ewly sprung in June, 
s like the melody 
reetly play*d in tune. 

thou, my bonnie lass, 
in love am I ; 
love thee still, my dear, 
be seas gang dry. 

seas gang dry, my dear, 
rocks melt wi' the sun ; 
thee still, my dear, 
e sands o* life shall ruub 

liee wed, my onlv love, 
thee weel a while ! 
come again, my love, 

vere ten thousand mile. 



A VISION. 

by yon roofless tower, 
le wa'-flower scents the dewy air, 
howlet monms in her ivy bower, 
B the midnight moon her care. 

were laid, the air was still, 
B they shot alang the sky ; 
as howling on the hill, 
distant echoing glens reply. 

1 adown its hazelly path, 
bing bv the ruin'd wa's, 
join the sweeping Nith,f 
istant roaring swells and fa's. 

blue north was streaming forth 
ts, wi' hissing eerie din ; 
lift they start and shift, 
tune's favours, tint as win. 



line of this song, Mrs O. (foimerly Miss I* 
r in lisbon. This moat aocomplubed and 
roman, waa worthy of this beautiful strain 
, which wiU oonrey BOina lniprew*on of her 
other generations. The aonf is written in 
of her husband, as the reader will hare 
>ur bard% letter to Mr Syme indoalng this 

«. To join yon river on the Strath. 



By heedless chance I tum'd mine eyes,* 
^nd, by the moon-beam, shook, to see 

A stem and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Attir'd as minstrels wont to be. 

Had I a statue been o* stane. 
His darin look had daunt^ me ; 

And on his bonnet grav*d was plain. 
The sacred posie — Liberty ! 

And firae his harp sic strains did flow. 
Might roused the slumb'ring dead to hear ; 

But oh, it was a tale of woe. 
As ever met a Briton's ear ! 

He sang wi' joy his former day. 
He weeping waii'd his latter times; 

But what be said it was nae play, 
I winna ventur't in my rbyme».f 



COPY OF A POETICAL ADDRESS 



TO 



MR WILLIAM TYTLER, 

WITH THE raSSSMT OP THE BAED'S PICTUEB. 

Revered defender of beauteous Stuart, 
Of Stuart, a name once respected, 

A name, which to love was the mark of a tru* 
heart, 
But now 'tis despised and neglected : 

Tbo' something like moisture conglobet in my 
eye. 
Let no one misdeem me disloyal ; 
A poor friendless wanderer may well claim a 
sigh. 
Still more, if that wand'rer were royal. 

My fathers, that name have rever'd on a 
throne ; 
My fathers have fallen to right it ; 



• Fariation, Now looking over firth and IJNild, 
Her horn the pale-ftwetr Cynthia rearV{ 
When, lo, in form of minstrel auld, 
A stem and stalwart ghaist appear'd. 
k This poem, an imperfect copy of wliieh was printed 
in Johnaon'a Mnaenm, la herefiven from the poet^ M& 
with his laat correcttons. Ine scenery so finely de- 
scribed la taken from nature. The poet is snppoaed to 
be musinff by night on the baaka or the river Cliidsn, 
and by the ruins of Lindnden. Abbey, founded in tlM 
twelfth century, in the reign of Malcolm IV. of wbosa 

freaent aituation the reader may find some aeeonaA ia 
'ennant'a Tour in Scotland, w Orone*a Antiqaitiss «f 
that division of the island. Such a time and such a piaea 
are well fitted for holding converse with aerial bonA 
Though this poem has aooUtical bias, yet it nsajM 
presumed that no reador of taste, whatever hia opi n i D aB 
may be, would forgive it being omitted. Our poei^ pro* 
dence suppressed the song of Ztderfy, periiaps fcrta> 
nately for hia reputation. It may be oneatiooed vj^M- 
ther, ereo in the reaouroea oi hu gemus, a sirm of 
poetry ccnld have been found worwy of the j 
and solemnity of this preporatloa. 
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Those fBthen would spurn their degenerate 
son, 
JThat name should he scoffingly slight it. 

Still in prayers for King George I most heart- 
il V join. 
The Queen and the rest of the gentry, 
Be they wise, be they foolish, is nothing of 
mine ; 
Their title's avowed by the country. 

But why of that epocha make such a fuss, 



But loyalty, truce ! we*re on'dangerous ground, 
Who knows how the fashions may alter. 

The doctrine, to day, that is loyalty sound, 
To-morrow may bring us a halter. 

I send ^'ou a trifle, a head of a bard, 
A trifle scarce worthy your care ; 

But accept it, good sir, as a mark of regard, 
Sincere as a saint's dying prayer. 

Now life's chilly evening dim shades on your 
eye, 

And ushers the long dreary night : 
But you, like the star that athwart gilds the sky, 

Your course to the latest is bright. 

My muse jilted me here, and turned a cor- 
ner on me, and I have not got again into her 
good graces. Do me the justice to believe me 
sincere in my grateful remembrance of the 
many civilities you have honoured me with 
since I came to Edinburgh, and in assuring 
you that I have the honour to be. 

Revered Sir, 
Your obliged and very humble SerxTmt, 

R. BURNS. 
EniNBURGH, 1787. 



CALEDONIA. 
Tone.^** Caledonian Hunt's Delight** 

There was once a day, but old Time then 
was young, 
That brave C^edonia, the chief of her line, 
From some of your northern deities sprung, 
( Who knows not that brave Caledonia's di- 
vine ?) 
From Tweed to the Orcades was her domain, 
. To hunt, or to pasture, or to do what she 

would : 
Her heavenly relations there fixed her reign, 
And pledg'd her their godheads to warrant 
it good. 

A lambkin in peace, but a lion in war, 

The pride of her kindred the heroine grew : 
Her grandsire, old Odin, triumphantly 
swore,— 



** Whoe*er shall provoke thee th' encounter 
shall rue! 
With tillage or pasture at times she would 
sport. 
To feed her fair flocks by her green rustling 
corn ; 
But chiefly the woods were her fav*rite resort^ 
Her darling amusement, the hounds and the 
horn. 

Long quiet she reigned; 'till thitherwiid 
steers 
A flight of bold eagles from Adna^ 
strand :* 
Repeated, successive, for many long yean, 
They darkened the air, and they plundered 
the land : 
Their pounces were murder, and terror tfadi 
cry. 
They'd conquer'd and ruin*d a world beside i 
She took to her hills and her arrows let fly, 
The dating invaders they fled or they diedi 

The fell Harpy-raven took wing firom the 
north. 
The scourge of the seas, and the dread of 
the shore ;t 
The wild Scandinavian boar issued forth 

To wanton in carnage, and wallow in gon'4 
O'er countries and kingdoms their fiiiypie> 
vail'd. 
No arts could appease them, nor arms could 
repel ; 
But brave Caledonia in vain they assaU'd, 
As Largs well can witness, and Loncailie 
teU.§ 

The Cameleon-savage disturb*d her repose;, 

With tumult, disquiet, rebellion and strife; 
Provoked beyond bearing, at last she arose. 

And robb'd him at once of his hopes and his 
life : II 
The Anglian Uon, the terror of France, 

Oft prowling, ensanguined the Tweed's sil- 
ver flood ; 
But taught bv the bright Caledonian lance, 

He learned to fear in his own native wood. 

Thus bold, independent, unconquePd and free, 
Her bright course of glory for ever shall 
nin: 
For brave Caledonia immortal must be; 

rU prove it from Euclid as clear as Uie sun : 
Rectangle triangle, the figure we'll choose, 
The upright is Chance, and old Time is the 
base ; 
But brave Caledonia's the hypothenuse ; 
Then ergo she'll match them, and match 
them always,^ 

* The Romans. f The Saxons. t The Danes* 

V Two famous battles, in which the Danes or Norfr*« 
gians were defeated. 

II Tlie Highlanders of the Isles. 

f This singaiar figare of poetry, taken from tht 
mathematics, refers to the famous proposition of Pt> 
thagoras, the 47tli of Eadid. In a righUanf led triangw, 
the square of the hypothenuse la always equal to tfis 
•quares of the two other sides. 
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[E FOLLOWING POEM 

PTBN to A GKirrUaiAK WHO HAD 8«KT 
NKW8PAPER, AND OFF«R«D TO COK- 
TIMUX IT TREE OP KXFXNSB. 

, iVe read your paper through, 
b, to me, 'twas really knew ! 
issed ye, sir, what maist I wanted ? 
uy a day Vve grain'd and gaunted, 
wbBt French mischief was brewin' ; 
the dnimlie Dutch were doin* ; 
s doup skelpier. Emperor Joseph, 
3 yet had got his nose off; 
the collieshaiigie works 
tlie Russian and the Turks ; 
i Swede, before he halt, 
ili|y anither Charles the Twalt ! 
lark, ony body spak o*t ; 
nd, wha had now the tack o't ; 
txthroat Prussian blades were hingin* ; 
ibet Italy was singin ; 
ard, Portuguese, or Swiss, 
jrin.or takin ought amiss : 
our merry lads at hame, 
iiri*s court kept up the game : 
yal George, the Lord leuk o*er him ! 
iTiaging St Stephen's quorum ; 
it Chatham Will was livin, 
dt Charlie got his nieve in ; 
iddie Burke the plea was cookin, 
■en Hastings* neck was yeukin ; 
!8S6S, stents, and fees were raxed, 
ire ai^ yet were taxed ; 
ws o' princes, dukes, and earls, 
sharpers, bawds, and opera-girls ; 
daft Buckie, Geordie Wales, 
reshin still at hizzies* tails, 
e was growin ougbtlins douser, 
> a perfect kintra cooser.— 
and mair I never heard of; 
ut for you, I might despaired of. 
efu', back your news I send you, 
ray, a' gmd things may attend you ! 

[»AiiD^MbBdsy Morning, ITOa 



POEM* 



ON PAflrrOBAL POETRY. 

Poesie ! thou nymph reserved ! 

se o^ thee, what crowds hae swerved 

iOmmon sense, or sunk enerved 

'Mang heaps o* clavers ; 
ich ! o'er aft thy joes hae starved, 

'Mid a* thy favours ! 

jassle, why thy train aroang, 
loud the trump's heroic clang, 
lock or buskin skelp alang 

To death or marriage $ 



Scarce me bas tried the shepherd-aiif 

But wi' miscarriage ? 

In Homer's craft Jock Milton thrives ; 
Eschylus' pen Will Shakespeare drives ; 
Wee Pope, the knuriin, 'till him rives 

Horatian fame ; 
In thy sweet sang, Barbauld, survives 

Even Sappho's flame. 

But thee, Theocritus, wha matches ? 
They're no herd's ballats, Maro's catches ; 
Squire Pope but bu^ks his skinlin patches 

O' heathen tatters t 
I pass by bunders, nameless wretches, 

That ape their betters. 

In this braw age o' wit and lear, 

Will nane the Shepherd's whistle mair 

Blaw sweetly in its native air 

And rural grace ; 
And wi' the far-famed Grecian share 

A rival pUice ? 

Yes ! there b ane ; a Scottish callan ! 
There's ane ; come forrit, honest Allan ! 
Thou need na jouk behint the hallan, 

A chiel so clever ; 
The teeth o' time may gnaw Tamtallan, 

But thou's for ever. 

Thou paints auld nature to the nines. 

In thy sweet Caledonian lines ; 

Nae gowden stream thro' myrtles twines. 

Where Philomel, 
While nightly breezes sweep the vines. 

Her griefs will tell ! 

In gowany glens thy burnie strays, 
Where bonnie lasses bleach their daes % 
Or trots by hazelly shaws or braes, 

Wi' hawthorns gray, 
Where blackbirds join the shepherd's layt 

At close o' day. 



Thy rural loves are nature's sel ; 

Nae bombast spates o' nonsense swell ; 

Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell 

O* witch in' love, 
That chann that can the strongest quell. 

The sternest move. 



ON 

THE BATTLE OF SHERIFF-MUIR, 

BETWEEN THE DUKE OF AROYLB AND 
THE EARL OF MAR. 

" O CAM ye here the fight to shun, 
Oi hera the sheep wi' me, man ? 

Or were ye at the Sherra-muir, 
And did the battle see, man ? 

I saw the battle sair and teugh. 

And reekin-red ran monie a sheugh. 
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My heart for fmt gae vongfa for aough. 
To bear the tbudt, and see the duds 
O' clans frae woods, in tartan duds, 
Wha glaum'd at kingdoms three, man. 

The red- coat lads wi' black cockades, 
Tu meet them were na slaw, man ; 

They rushM and pusbM, and bluid outgush*d, 
And mony a bouk did fti', man : 

The great Argyle led on his files, 

I wat they glanced twenty miles ! 

They hacked and hash'd, while broadswords 
clashed, 

And thro' they dash'd, and hew*d and smash'd^ 
Till fey men died awa, man. 

But had von seen the philibegs. 

And skyrin tartan trews, man. 
When iu the teeth they dar'd our whigs, 

And covenant true blues, man ; 
In lines extended lang and large. 
When bayonets opposed the targe. 
And thousands hastened to the charge, 
Wi' highland wrath they frae the sheath. 
Drew blades o* death, till out o' breath, 

They fled like frighted doos, man. 

<* O how deil Tam can that be true ? 

The chase gaed frae the north, man ; 
I saw myself, they did pursue 

The horsemen back to Forth, man ; 
And at Dumblane, iu my ain sight, 
They took the brig wi' a' their might, ^ 
And straught to Stirling winged their flight ; 
But, cursed lot ! the gates were shut ; 
And mony a hunted poor red-coat 

For fear amaist did swarf, man.** 

My sister Kate came up the gate 

w i* crowdie unto me, man : 
She swoor she saw some rebels run, 

Frae Perth unto Dundee, man ; 
Their left-hand general had nae skill, 
The Angus lads had nae good will 
That day their neebor*s blood to spill ; 
For fear by foes, that they should lose 
Their cogs o' brose ; all crying woes, 

And so it goes, you see, man. 

They've lost some gallant gentlemen, 
Amang the Highland clans man ; 

I fear my Lord Panmure is slain. 
Or fallen in whiggish hands, man 

Now wad ye sing this double fight. 

Some fell for wrang, and some for right ; 

But mony bade the world gude-nigbt ; 

Then ye may tell, how pell and mell, 

By red claymores, and muskets, knell, 

Wi' dying yell, the tories fell, 
And whigs to hell did flee, man. * 



« Thi9 was written about the time our bard made his 
tour tu the Highlands, 17^. 



SKETCH 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

TO KEt DUNLOP. 

This day. Time winds th* exhausted chain, 
To run the twelvemonths* length again : 
I see the old bald-pated fellow, 
With ardent eyes, complexion sallow 
Adjust the unimpaired machine. 
To wheel the equal, dull routine. 

The absent lover, minor heur. 
In vain assail him with thdr prayer. 
Deaf as my friend he sees them press, 
Nor makes the hour one moment less. 
Will vou (the Major's with the hounds. 
The happy tenants share his rounds; 
Coila's foir Rachel's care to^y,* 
And blooming Keith's engaged with Ony;) 
From housewife cares a minute borrow— 
— That grandchild's cap will do to-morrow-* 
And join with me a moralizing, 
This da/s propitious to be wise m. 
First, what did yesternight deliver ; 
" Another year is gone for ever." 
And what is this day's strong suggestion ! 
« The passing moment's all we rest on I" 
Rest on — for what ! What do we here? 
Or why regard the passing year ? 
Will time, amus'd with proverbM lore, 
Add to our date one minute more ? 
A few days may— a few years must- 
Repose us in the silent dust. 
Then, is it wise to damp our bliss? 
Yes, all such reasonings are amiss ! 
The voice of nature loudly cries. 
And many a message from the skies^ 
That something in us never dies : 
That on this frail, uncertain state. 
Hang matters of eternal weight ; 
That future-life in worlds unlmown 
Must take its hue from this alone : 
Whether as heavenly glory bright, 
Or dark as misery^s woeful night — 
Since then, my honour'd first of friends, 
On this poor being all depends : 
Let us th' important iioi0 employ. 
And live as tnose who never die. 
Tho' you, with days and honours crown'd, 
Witness that filial circle round, 
(A sight life's sorrows to repulse, 
A sight pale envy to convulse) 
Others now claim your chief regard . 
Yourself, you wait your bright reward. 

* This young lady was drawing a picture of CoU> 
from the vision, 6ee page 106. 
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EXTEMPORE, 

r THE LATE Mft WILUAM BMELUE,* 

OF THX FBILOSOPHTOFKATURALHISTOKT, 
» MXMBXa OF THS ANTIQUAHIAX AKD 
&OTAL SOCIETUS OF KOINBOAQU. 

To Crochallan came 
d coek'd hat, the grey aurtout, the 
tame; 

stliog beard just rising in its might, 
four long nights and days to shaving 
light. 

icombed grizzly locks wild^taring, 
:hatchM, 

for thought profound and dear, un- 
match'd ; 

o* his caustic wit was biting, rude, 
urt was warm, benevolent and good. 



OETICAL INSCRIPTION, 

FOE 

LTAR TO INDEPENDENCE, 

aaoncHTftT, the sxat ob mr heron— 
WRirrEN IN BUMMER 1795. 

>f an independent mind, 

>ul resolved, with soul resigned ; 

id power's proudest frown to brave, 

lit not be, nor have a slave ; 

alone who dost revere, 

rn reproach alone dost fear, 

ch this shrine, and worship here. 



SONNET, 



ON 



5 DEATH OF MR RIDDEL. 

■e, ye warblers of the wood, no more, 
pour your descant grating on my ear : 
1 young.eyed Spring thy charms I can- 
)Ot bear ; 

nrelcome were to me grim Winter's 
^dest roar. 

\n ye please, ye flowers, with all your 

Ues? 

blow upon the sod that wraps my 

friend : 



mellie, and oar poet, were both members of 
Sdinbargh, under the name of CroohaUaa Fen. 



How can I to the tmieful strain attend ? 
That strain pours round th' untimely tomb 
where Riddel lies.* 

Yes, pour, ye warblers, pour the notes of woe. 
And soothe the Virtues weeping on this bier; 
The Man of Worth, and has not left his peer. 

Is in his * narrow house' for ever darkly low. 

Thee, Spring, again with joy shall others greet| 
Me, mem'ry of my loss will only meet. 



MONODY 

ON 

A LADY FAMED FOR HER CAPRICE. 

How cold is that bosom which folly once fir*^ 
How pale is that cheek where the rouge 
lately glisten'd : 
How silent that tongue which the echoes oft 
tired. 
How dull is that ear which to flattery so 
listened. 

If sorrow and anguish their exit await. 

From friendship and dearest affection re* 
moved ; 

How doubly severer, Eliza, thy fate, 
Thou diedst unwept, as thoulivedst unloved. 

Loves, graces, and virtues, I call not on yon ; 

So shy, grave, and distant, ye shed not a 
tear: 
But come, all ye offispring of folly so true, 

And flowers let us cull for Eliza's cold bier. 

We'll search through the garden for each silly 
flower, 
We'll roam through the forest for each idle 
weed ; 
But chiefly the nettle, so tjrpical, shower, 
For none e'er approach'd her but rued the 
rash deed. 

We'll sculpture the marble, we'll measure the 
lay; 
Here Vanity strums on her idiot lyre ; 
There keen indignation shall dart on her prey, 
Which spuming contempt shall redeem from 
his ire. 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here lies, now a prey to insulting neglect. 
What once was a butterfly gay in Ufe'a 
beam: 

Want only of wisdom denied her respect. 
Want only of goodness denied her esteem. 



* Robert Riddel, Esq. of Friarl Cane, r very worthy 
character, and one to whom oar bard thought hioisetf 
under many obligations. 

Aa 
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ANSWER TO A MANDATE 

SENT BY THE tURVEYOR OF THE WINDOWS, 
CARRIAGES, &c< TO EACH PARMER, ORDERING 
HIM TO SEND A SIGNED LIST OF HIS HORSES, 
SERVANTS, WHEEL -CARRIAGES, &C. AND WHE- 
THER HE WAS A MARRIED MAN OR A BACHE- 
LOR, AND WHAT CHILDREN THEY HAD. 

Sir, rs your mRndate did request, 
I send you here r fsithfii* lint. 
My horses, servsnts, CRrts, snd grsith. 
To which Vm free to tsk my mith. 
Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 
I hae four brutes o' gallant mettle, 
As ever drew before a pettle. 
My Kand'ajbrt^* a guid auld has been. 
And wight and wilfu' a' his days seen ; 
My hamLa-hint\ a guid brown ^ly, 
Wha aft has borne me safe frae Olie ; \ 
And your auld borough mony a time, 
III days when riding was nae crime : 
My/irr-a>Am,| a guid, grey beast, 
As e'er in tug or tow was traced: 
The fourth, a Highland Donald hasty, 
A d-mu*d red-wud, Kilburnie blastie. 
For-by a cowte, of cowtes the wale. 
As ever ran before a tail ; 
An' be be spared to be a beast, 
He'll draw me tifteen pund at least 

Wheel carriages I hae but few, 
Three carts, and twa are feckly new. 
An auld wheel- barrow, mair for token, 
Ae leg and baith the trams are broken ; 
I made a poker o' the spindle, 
And my auld roither brunt the trundle. 
For men, I've three mischievous boys, 
Run-deils for rantin and for noise ; 
A gadsman ane, a thresher t'other. 
Wee Davoc bauds the nowt in fother. 
I rule them, as I ought, discreetly. 
And often labour them completely, 
And aye on Sundays duly nightly, 
I on the questions tatrge them tightly, 
*Till, faith ; wee Davoc's groviTi sae gleg, 
( Tho' scarcely langer tlian my leg) 
He'll screed you tS[ effectual calUng, 
As fast as ony in the dwalling. 

Pve nane in female servant station. 
Lord keep me aye frae a' temptation ! 
I'hae nae wife, and that my bliss is. 
And ye hae laid nae tax on misses ; 
For weans I'm mair than weel contented, 
Heaven sent me ane mair than I wanted : 
My soiisie, smirking, dear-bought Bess, 
She staifa lite fladdie in her face, 
£(tou^'ii ot ought ye like but grace. 
13ut her, my bonny, sweet, wee lady, 
I've said enough for her already, 



% The fore-horse on the left-hand, in the plough. 
+ The liindmost on the iefuhand, in the ptoogh, 
t Kilmarnock 
Ij The hindmost on the right hand, in the plough. 



And if ye tax her or her mither. 

By the L— d ye'se get them u* thegither! 

And now, remember, Mr Aiken, 
Nae kind of license out Vm taking. 
Thro' dirt and dub for life I'll paidle, 
Ere I sae dear pay for a saddle ; 
I've sturdy stumps, the Lord be thankit ! 
And a' my gates on foot Til shank it. 

This list wP my ain band Fve wrote it, 
The day and date as under notet ; 
Then know all ye whom it concerns^ 
Svbscripsi huk, 

ROBERT BURNS. 



SONG. 



Nab gentle dames, tho' e'er sae fair;* 
Shall ever be my muse's care ; 
Their titles a' are empty show ; 
Gie me my highLwd lassie, O. 

Within the glen sae bushy, O, 
Aboon the plain sae rushy, O, 
I set me down, wi' right good will. 
To sing my highland lassie, O. 

were yon bills and valleys mine. 
Von palace and yon fardens fine ! 
The world then the love should know 

1 bear my highland lassie^ 0> 
Within the glen, && 

But fickle fortune frowns on me, 
And I maun cross the rsging sea ; 
But while my crimson currents flow« 
I'll love my higblaud lassie, O. 
Within the glen, &c 

Altho' thro' foreign climes I range, 
I know her heart will never change, 
For her bosom bums with honour's (j^ow 
My faithful highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, &c. 

For her Til dare tbe blHew'^ raar. 
For her I'll trace a distant shore. 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw. 
Around my highland basie, O. 
Within the gien, &c 

She has my heart, she has ray hmd. 
By sacred truth and honour's band ! 
'Till the mortal stroke shall lay me low, 
r<m thine my.higliland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, &c. 

Farewell the glen sae bushy, O 
Farewell the plain sae rushy, O 



» Gentle is UKed here in opposition to nsuMir, in 
Scottish and old English sense ot ^he word. Nm ge 
dames — No hijrlublooded. 
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otiier lands I now must go 
nng my highland lassie, O.* 



MPROMPTU, 



OMMES 



'S BUITB DiCY. 



4iih Novemter, 179S. 

inter with his frosty beard, 
ice to Jove bis prayer preferred ; 
have I done of all the year, 
this bated doom severe ? 
*rless sons no pleasure know ; 
horrid car drags, dreary, slow : 
lal months no joys are crowning, 
ieny English hanging, drowning. 

>ve, for once be mighty civil j 
iterbalanee all this evil ; 
i, and Tve no more to say, 
i Maria's natal day ! 
illiant gift will so enrich roe. 
Summer, Autumn cannot match me:'* 
one !'* says Jove ; so ends my story, 
inter ouce- rejoiced in glory. 



VDDRESS TO A LADY. 

k thou in the cauld blast, 

mder lea, on yonder lea, 

die to the angry airt, 

elcer thee, Td shelter thee : 

misfortune's bitter storms 

ad thee blaw, around thee blaw, 

lid hould be my bosom, 

lare it a', to share it a*. 

) I in the wildest waste, 

lack and bare, sae black and bare, 

lert were a paradise, 

»u wert there, if thou wert there. 

} I monarch o' the globe, 

tiee to reign, wi' thee to reign ; 

B^htest jewel in my crown 

be my queen, wad be my queen. 



TO A YOUNG LADY, 



9 J£S8Y L- 



-, OF DUMFEIEB} 



OKB WHICH THE BABD PBEBEMTBD HXB. 

be the volumes, Jessy fair, 
th them take the poet's prayer ; 
te may in her fairest page, 
'&y kmdliest, best presage 



•nearly prodi 



Of future bliss, enrol thy name : 
With native worth, and spotlan fame^ 
And wakeful caution, still aware 
Of ill — but chief, man's felon snare { 
All blameless joys on earth we find. 
And all the treasures of the mind— 
These be thy guardian and reward ; 
So prays thy faithful Irieud, the bard* 



SONNET, 

WaiTTEN ON THE 25th JJMVAMY 1793; TB8 

BIBTH-DAY OF THE ADTUOB, ON BEABINa A 

THBU8H SING IN A MOBNINO WALK. 

Sing on, sweet thrush, uoon the leaflets bopi^ 
Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain. 
See aged Winter 'mid his suriy reign. 

At thy blythe carol clean his funowad brow. 

So in lone ooverty's dominion drear, { 

Sits meek content with lii^t unanyioui hearC 
Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them 
part. 

Nor asks if they bring aught to hope or fear* 

I thank thee. Author of this opening day I 
Thou whose bright sun now gilds yoa ori- 
ent skies ! 
Riches denied, thy boon was purer joys. 

What wealth could never give nor take away 1 

Yet come, thou child of poverty and eare, 
Tne mite high heaven bestowed, that mita 
with thee 1*11 share. 



EXTEMPORE, 

TO MB B — E, 

OM RXrUSIKQ TO DIMS WITH HIX, AFTSa BAVflfa 

BEXN PKOMISBD THE FIBSTOF COMFAMY, 

▲MO TUK FIRST OF COOKBAT, i7th 

DXCBMBXR, 179ft» 

jffo more of your guests, be they titled or not, 
And cookery the first in the nation : 

Who is proof to thy personal converse and wit, 
Is proof to idl other temptation. 



To Mb S--E, 

WITH A FRBSKMT OF A DOZBN OF FOBTXa* 

O HAD the malt thy strength of mind, 
Or hops the flavour of thy wit ; 

'Twere drink for first of human kind, 
A ^t that e'en for S— e were fit. 

Jerusalem Tavsmi Dumfiriei. 

M« 
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illE DUMFRIES VOLUNTEERS. 



** Path about th« Joran.** 



Jpril,n». 



DoKS haughty Gaul inrasion threat ? 

Then let the loons beware, sir, 
There's wooden walls upon our seas. 

And volunteers on khore, sir. 
The Nith shall run to Coreincon,<* 

And Criifel sink in Sol way ,t 
Ere we permit a foreign foe 

On British ground to rally ! 

** FaU de rail, S:c. 

O let ut not, like snarling tykes, 

In wrangling be divided ; 
*Till slap rome in an unco loon 

And wi' a rung decide it 
Be Britain still to Britain true, 

Amang oursels united ; 
For never but by British hands 

Maun British wraiigs be righted. 
<* Fall de nil, &c 

The kettle o' the kirk and state, 

Perhaps a clout may fail in't ; 
But deil a foreign tinkler loon 

Shall ever ca* a nail in't. 
Our fathers' bluid the kettle bought. 

And wha wad dare to spoil it ; 
By heaven the sacrilegious dog 

Shall fuel be to boil it. 

•• Fal de raU, &c. 

The wretch that wad a tyrant own. 

And the wretch his true-bom brother. 
Who would set the mob aboon the tJiront, 

May they be damned together.' 
Who will not sing ** God save the king," 

Shall hang as high's the steeple ; 
But, while we sing ** God save the king,*' 

We'll ne'er foiget the people. 



POEM, 

jiSDaissan to Ma mitcbkll, coLLscToa or 
BXcisK, DUMraiis, 1796. 

Friend of the poet, tried and leal, 
Wha, wanting thee, might beg or steal ; 
Alake, ^ake, the meikle deil, 

Wi' a* bis witches 
Are at it, skelpin' ! jig find reel, 

In my poor pouches. 

J, modestly, fu' fain ^'ad hint it, 
That one pound one, I sairly want it ; 
If wi' the hizzie down ye send it. 

It would be kind ; 

•• • • •■ 

« A high hill at the source of the Nith. 
f A well known inooutiUa at the moath of the lame 
fiver. 



And while my heart wi' life blood dtmtad 

Td bear't in mind. 



So may the auld year gang out moaning 
To see the new come laden, groaning, 
Wi' double plenty o'er the loanin 

To thee and thine ; 
Domestic peace and comforts crowning 

The bail design. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Ye've heard this while how Pve been Jicket, 
And by fell death was nearly nicket : 
Grim loon ! he gat me by the fecket. 

And sair me sheuk ; 
But, by guid luck, I lap a wicket. 

And turn'd a neuk. 



But by that health, Fve got a share o'l 
And by that life I'm promised mair o' 
My hale and weel I'll tak h' care o't 

A tentier way : 
Then farewell folly, hide and hair o't, 

For ance and aye. 



t, 
% 



SENT TO ▲ GENTLEMAN WHOM HE HAD OF- 
FENDED. 

The friend whom wild from wisdom's way. 
The fumes of wine infuriate send ; 

(Not moony madness more astray) 
Who but deplores that hapless friend ? 

Wine was th' insensate frenzied part. 
Ah why should I such scenes outlive ! 

Scenes so abhorrent to mj heart ! 
I'is thine to pity and forgive. 



POEM ON LIFE, 

ADDRESSED TO COLONEL DR FEYSTER, DT^FRIE8| 

1796. 

My honoured colonel, deep I feel 
Your interest in the poet's weal ; 
Ah ! how sma' heart hae I to speel 

The steep Parnassus, 
Surrounded thus by bolus pill, 

And potion glasses. 

O what a canty world were it. 

Would pain and care, and sickness spare it : 

And fortune, favour, worth, and merit, 

As they deserve ; 
(And aye a rowth, roast beef and claret ; 

Syne wha would starve ?} 

Dame life, tho' fiction out may trick her, 
And in pa»te gems and frippery deck her; 
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Oh ! flickering, feeble, and unsicker 

I've found her still, 

Aje wavenng like the willow wicker, 

'Tween good and ill. 

Then that curst carmagnole, auld Satan, 
Watches like baudrons by a rattan. 
Our sinfu' saul to get a claut on 

Wi' felon ire ; 
Syne, whip ! his tail ye*ll ne'er cast saut on, 

He*8 a£f like fire. 

Ah Nick ! ah Nick, it is na fair, 
First showdng us the tempting ware. 
Bright wines and bonnie lasses rare. 

To put us daft ; 
Syne weave unseen thy spider's snare 

bell's damn'd waft. 

Poor man, the flie, aft bizzes by. 
And aft as chance he comes thee nigh. 
Thy auld damn'd elbow yeuks wi* joy. 

And hellish pleasure ; 
Already in thy fiuicy's eye. 

Thy sicker treasure. 

Soon heels o*er gowdic ! in he gangs. 
And like a sheep-head on a tangs. 
Thy giming laugh enjoys his pangs 

And murdering wrestle, 
Ai dangling in the wind he hangs 

A gibbet's tassel. 

But lest you think I am uncivil. 

To plague you with this draunting drivel, 

Abjuring a intentions evil, 

1 quat my pen ; 
The liord preserve us frae the devil ! 

Amen i amen ! 



ADDRESS TO THE TOOTH-ACHE. 

My curse upon your venom'd stang, 
That shoots my tortur'd gums alang ; 
And thro' my lugs gies mony a twang, 

Wi' gnawing vengeance ; 
Tearing my nerves wi' bitter pang, 

Like racking engines ! 

When fevers bum, or ague freezes, 
Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes ; 
Our neighbour's sympathy may ease us, 

Wi' pitying moan ; 
But thee — thou hell o' a' diseases. 

Aye mocks our groan 1 

Adown my beard the slavers trickle ; 
I throw the wee stools o'er the meikle. 
As round the fire the giglets keckle. 

To see me loup ; 
While raving mad, I wish a heckle 

Were in their doup. 

O* a' the numerous human dools, 
111 bar'ats, daft bargains, cutty tUfoU, 



Or worthy friends raked i' the moo Is, 

Sad sight to see ! 

The tricks o' knaves or nsh o' fools. 

Thou bear'st the gree. 

Where'er that place be, priests ca' hell. 
Whence a' the tones o' mis'ry yell. 
And ranked plagues their numbers tell. 

In dreadf u* raw. 
Thou, Tooth-ache, surely bear'st the bell, 

Amaiig them a' I 

O thou grim mischief making chiel. 
That gars the notes o' discord squeel, 
'Till daft mankind aft dance a reel 

In gore a shoe- thick ;-• 
Gie a' the faes o' Scotlanp's weel 

A towmond's Tooth-Achoi. 



SONG. 
Tune — Moraf • 

O WHA is she that lo'es me. 
And has my heart a-keeping ? 

O sweet is she that lo'es me. 
As dews o' summer weeping. 
In tears the rose-buds steeping. 

CHORUS. 

O that's the lassie o* my heart. 
My lassie ever dearer ; 

O that's the queen o' womankind, 
And ne'er a ane to peer her. 

If thou shalt meet a lassie, 
In grace and beauty charming. 

That e'en thy chosen lassie. 

Ere while thy breast sae warming, 
Had ne'er sic powers alarming. 

O that's, &c 

If thou hadst heard her talking. 
And thy attentions plighted. 

That ilka body talking. 
But her by thee is slighted : 
And Uiou art all delighted. 

O that's, && 

If thou hast met this fair one ; 
When frae her thou hast parted. 

If every other fair one. 
But her thou hast deserted. 
And thou art broken hearted— 

O that's, &c. 



SONG. 



Jockie'8 ta'en the parting kiss. 
O'er Hm mountain he is gan« ; 
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Ami with Ua !• a' mj bliM, 
Nought bat grieft with mt remain. 

Spare my lave, yt winds that blaw» 
PlBahy sleets and beating rain, 

SjMre my luve, thou feathery snaw, 
Drifting o'er the frozen plain. 

When the shades of evening creep 
O'er the day*8 fair, gladsome e'e, 

Sound and safely may he sleep. 
Sweetly blythe his waukening be ! 

Ha will think on her he lovea. 
Fondly he'll repeat her name ; 

For where'er he distant roves, 
Jockeys heart ii still at hame. 



SONG. 



Mr Peggy's face, my Peggv'i form 
The frost of Hermit age might warm ; 
My Peggy's worth, my Peggy's mind. 
Might churm the first of human kind : 
i love my Peggy's angel air, 
Her fare so truly, heavenly fair, 
Her native grac« so void of art, 
But I adore my Peggy's heart 

The lily's hue, the rose's dye, 
The kindling lustre of an eye ; 
Who but owns their magic sway, 
Who but knows they all decay ! 
The tender thrill, the pitying tear. 
The generous purpose, nobly dear, 
The gentle look, that rage disarms 
These are ail immortal charms. 



WRITTEN IN A WRAPPER, 

INCLOSING A LKTTEa TO CAFTAlK GUOfiE, TO BE 
LEFT WITH MB CAADONNSL, ANTIQUABIAN. 



"Sir Joha Malooha.** 



Kin ye ought o' Captain Grose ? 

Igo, and ago, 
If he's among his friends or foea ? 

Iram, coram, dago. 

Is he South, or is ha North ? 

Igo, andago^ 
Or drowned in the river Forth ? 

Iram, coram, dago. 

Ib he siaan by Highland bodies ? 

Igo, and ago. 
And eaten like a wether-haggis ? 
J Iram, coram, dago. 

It bi to AhrMii's bosom mi* 
I|$o, and ago. 



Or haudin' Sarah by tke 
Irani, coffam, dago* 



Where'er he be, the Ijord be nearbim; 

Igo, and ago. 
As for the deil he daur na steer hio^ 

Iram, coram, dago. 

But please transmit th* inclosed letter, 

Igo, and ago. 
Which wiU oblige your humble debtor 

Iram, coram, dago. 

So may you have auld stanea in aton^ 

Igo, and ago. 
The very stanes that Adam bore, 

Iram, coram, dago. 

So may ye get in glad possession, 

Igo, and ago. 
The coins o' Satan's coronation I 

Iram, coram, dago. 
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ROBERT GRAHAM, Esq. OF FINTRY. 

ON RECEIVING A FAVOUR. 

I CALL no goddess to inspire my strains, 
A fabled Muse may suit a bard that feigns ; 
Friend of my life ! mv ardent spirit bums, 
And all the tribute of my heart returns, 
For boons accorded, goodness ever new. 
The gift still deaier as the giver you. 

Thou orb of day ! thou other paler light ! 
And all ye many sparkling stars of night ; 
If aught that giver from my mind efface ; 
If I that giver's bounty e'er disgrace ; 
Then roll to me, along your wandering spheres, 
Only to number out a viUain's year 1 



EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 

An honest roan here lies at rest, 
As e'er God with his image bleat. 
The friend of man, the friend of truth ; 
The friend of age, and guide of youth : 
Few hearts like his, with virtue warm'd. 
Few heads with knowledge so inform'd : 
If there's another world, he lives in bliss ; 
If there is none, he made the best of tfaia. 



A GRACE BEFORE DINNER. 

O THOU, who kindly dost provide 

For ev'rv creatore'a want I 
We bless thee, God of nature wide, 

For all thy goodness lent i 
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Ase thet, hmwmij guidf^ 
r worse be sent ; 
* granted, or denied, 
I us with content ! 
AaumI 



Jl AND MUCH HONOURED FKIEND. 

UNLOP, OFDUNLOP 

ON SENSIBILITY. 

how charming, 
friend, canst truly tell ; 
y with horrors arming, 
t also known too well ! 

er, behold the lily, 
in the sunny ray; 
t sweep o'er the valley, 
•trate on th« day. 



Hear the wood-lark charm the forest; 

Telling o'er his little joys : 
Hapless bird ! a prey the surest. 

To each pirate of the skies. 

Dearly bought the hidden treasure, 
Finer feelings can bestow : 

Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure^ 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 



A VERSE, 

COMPOSED AND REPEATED BY BURNS, TO TRR 
MASTER OF THE HO08E, ON TAKING LEAVE AT 
A PLACE IN THE HIGHLANDS WHERE HE HAD 
BEEN HOSPITABLY ENTERTAINED. 

When death's dark stream I ferry o'er ; 

A time that surely shall come ; 
In heaven itself. 111 ask no more. 

Than just a Highland welcome. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



WITH 



MR GEORGE THOMSON. 



CORRESPONDENCE, &c 



No. I. 
MR THOMSON TO MR BURNS. 



Sii» 



Edinburgh, September, 1792. 



Foe some years past, I have, with a friend or 
two, employed many leisure hours in selecting 
and collating the most fovourite of our national 
melodies for publication. We have engaged 
Pleyel, the most agreeable composer living, to 
put accompaniments to these, and also to com- 
pose an instrumental prelude and conclusion 
to each air, the better to fit them for concerts, 
both public and private. To render this 
work perfect, we are desirous to have the 
poetry improved, wherever it seems unworthy 
of the music ; and that it is so in many in- 
stances, is allowed by every one conversant 
with our musical collections. The editors of 
these seem in general to have depended on the 
music proving an excuse for the verses ; and 
hence some charming melodies are united to 
mere nonsense and .doggrel, while others are 
accommodated with rhymes so loose and indelir. 
cate, as cannot be sung in decent company. 
To remove this reproach, would be an easy 
task to the author of 7%« Cotter's Saturday 
Night; and, for the honour of Caledonia, I 
would fain hope he may be induced to take up 
the pen. If so, we shall be enabled to present 
the public with a collection infinitely more 
interesting than any that has yet appear, 
ed, and acceptable to all persons of taste, 
whether Uiey wish for correct melodies, deli- 
cate aocOmpaniments, or characteristic verses. 
—We will esteem ^ur poetical assistance a 
particular fiivonr, besides paying any reasonable 
price you shall please to demand for it. Profit 
18 quite a secondary consideration with us, and 
we are resolved to spare neither pains nor ex- 
pense on the publication. Tell me frankly 
then, whether you will devote your leisure 
to writing twen^ or twenty-five songs, 
ioited to the particular melodies, which I am 
prepared to send you. A few songs exception- 
able only in some of their verses, I will like- 
wise submit to your consideration; leaving 
it to you, dther to mend these or make new 
Mogt in thair attad. It is superfluous to as- 



sure you, that I have no intention to displaet 
any of the sterling old songs ; those only vriU 
be removed which appear quite silly, or abac- 
lutely indecent. Even these shall all be ex»> 
mined by Mr Burns, and if A« is of opinioa 
that any of them are deserving of the music 
in such cases, no divorce shall take place. 

Relying on the letter accompanying this, to 
be forgiven for the liberty I have taken in ad. 
dressing you, I am, with great esteem, sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

G. THC 



No. II. 



MR BURNS TO MR THOMSON. 



Sir, 



DumfHes, 16 September, 179S. 



I HAVE just this moment got your letter. At 
the request you make to me will positively add 
to my enjoyments in complying with it, I shall 
enter into your undertaking with all the small 
portion of abilities I have, strained to their ut- 
most exertion by the impulse of enthusiasm. 
Only, don't hurry me : *< Deil tak the hind- 
most" is by no means the crt de guar€ of my 
muse. Will you, as I am inferior to none of 
you in enthusiastic attachment to the poetry 
and music of old Caledonia, and since you re- 
quest it, have checarfully promised my mite of 
assistance — ^will you let me have a list of your 
airs, with the first line of the printed verses you 
intend for them, that I may have an opportunity 
of suggesting anyalteration that may occur to me 
You uiow 'tis in the way of my trade ; still 
leaving you, gentlemen, the undoubted right of 
publishers, to approve, or rcjject, at your plea- 
sure, for your own publication. Apropos, if 
you are for Eng&th verses, there is, on my 
part, an end of the matter. Whether in the 
simplicity of the ballad, or the pathos of the 
song, I can only hope to please myself in be- 
ing allowed at least a sprinkling of our native 
tongue. English verses, purticularly the work* 
of Scotsmen, that have merit, are certainly wv 
eligible. Tw§edtide i Jhfthe poor Shepham 
moumfiUfiitej Akl Chhrii, could I now bfft 
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ftC Sic. you cannot mend ; but such insipid tongue, as you elegantly exprets it, and, mora- 
ituffas To Fanny fair, could I impart^ &c. us- over, we will patiently wait your own time, 
ually set to The MUt Mill O, is a disg:race to One thing only I beg, which is, that boweyer 
the collections in which it has already appear- gay and sportive the muse may be, she may 
ed, and would doubly disgrace a collection that always be decent. Let her not write what 
will have the superior merit of yours. But beauty would blush to speak, nor wound that 
more of this in the farther [)rosecution of the charming delicacy, which forms the most pre- 
business, if J am called on for my strictures cious dowry of our daughters. I do not con- 
■nd amendments — I say, amendments; for I ceive the song to be the most proper vehide 
will not alter exre|)t where I myself, at least, for witty and brilliant conceits : simplicity, I 
think that I amend. believe, should be its prominent feature ; but 
As to any remuneration, you may think my in some of our songs, the writers have coiw 
BongB either above or below price ; fur they founded simplicity with coarseness and vulgar- 
ahall absolutely be the one or the other. In ity ; although, between the one and the other, 
the honest enthusiasm with which I embark in as Dr Beattie well observes, there is as great 
TOur undertaking, to talk of money, wages, fee, a difference as between a plain suit of clothes 
aire, &c. would be downright prostitution of and a bundle of rags. The humorous ballad, 
aotU f A proof of e>ich of the songs that 1 or pathetic complaint, is best suited to oar art- 
compose or amend, I shall receive as a favour, less melodies ; and more interesting indeed in 



In the rustic phrase of the season, " Guid speed 
Ch« wark !» 

I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

R. BURNS. 

P. S. I have some particular reasons for 
wishing my interference to be known as little 
as possible. 



No. III. 
MR THOMSON TO MR BURNS. 



all songs than the most pointed wit, dazzling 
descriptions, and flowery fancies. 

With these trite observations, I send you 
eleven of the songs, for which it is my wish to 
substitute others of your writing. I shall soon 
transmit the rest, and at the same time, a pro- 
spectus of the whole collection : and you may 
believe we will receive any hints that you are 
so kind as to give for improving the work, with 
the greatest pleasure and thankfulness. 

I remain, dear Sir, 



No. IV. 



Dkae Sie, Edinburgh, ISth October, 1792. ' MR BURNS TO MR THOMSON. 

I B£C£ivED, with much satisfaction, your 

pleasant and obliging letter, and I return my My Dear Sir, 

warmest acknowledgments for the enthusiasm Lj.^ „,e ^^n yQ„ j^j^t you are too fastidious 
with which you have entered into our under- i„ ^^^ jdeas of songs and ballads. I own that 
taking. We have now no doubt of being able your criticisms are just : the songs you specify 
to produce a collection highly deserving of {„ y^uj Ust ^ave aU but one the faults you re- 
public attention, in aU respects. n^^rk in them ; but who shall mend the mat- 

I agree with you in thinking English verses, ^^^^ ^1,^ ghall rise up and say— Go to, I 

that have merit, very eligible, wherever new ^u ^ake a better ? For instance, on reading 

▼erses are necessary ; because the English be- ^y^^ 'Jp|^^ Lea-rig, I immediately set about 

conaes every year, more and more, the language ^^^^ „„ h^nd on it, and, after all, I could 

of Scotland ; but if you mean that no English ^^ke nothing more of it than the foUowing, 

verses, except those by Scottish authors, ought ^tict Heaven knows, is poor enough, 
to be admitted, I am half inclined to differ 

from you. I should consider it unpardonable ^hen o'er the hill the eastern star, 

to sacnface one good song m the Scottish di- jeHg bughtin-time is near, my jo ; 

^ect, to make room for English verses ; but ^^^ owsen frae the furrowed field, 

if we can select a few excellent ones suited to B^turn sae dowf and weary O ; 

the unprovided or lU-provided airs, would it d^^^ by jbe burn, where scented birki 

not be the very bigotry of literary patnotism ^j, j^^ ^^ hanging clear, my jo, 

to reject such, merely because the authors pjj ^^^^ ^y^^^ ^n the lea-rig, 

were bom south of the 1 weed ? Our sweet j^y jj„ j^jj,^ dearie O. 
air My Nannie O, which in the collections is 

joined to the poorest stuff that Allan Ramsay j^ ^i^]^^^^, glen at midnight hour, 

ever wrote, beginning, WhUe some for pleasure j.^ ^^^^ ^^d ne'er be eerie O, 

mMr«fA«rAca/<A, answers so finely to Dr Percys if through that glen I gaed to thee, 

beautiful song, O Nancy unU thou go with me, j^y ^:^ j^jj^^j dearie 

that one would think he wrote it on purpose ^^bo' the night were ne'er sae wild.* 

for the air. However, it is not at all our wish ^^^ I were ne'er sae wearie O, 

to confine you to English verses ; you shall . 

freely be allowed a sprinkling of your native • in the copy transmitted to Mr Tlwaison, ioateaA ef 
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rd meet thee on the letL-tig, 
My ain kind dearie O. 

Your observation at to the aptitu(Te of Dr 
Percy's ballad to the air Nannie O, is just. 
It is, besides, perhaps the most beautiful ballad 
in the English lunguage. But let me remark 
to you, that in the sentiment and style of our 
Scottish ain, there is a pastoral simplicity, a 
something that one may call the Doric style 
and*dialect of vocal music, to which a dafth of 
our native tongue and manners is particularly, 
nay, peculiarly, apposite. For this reason, and, 
upon in^ honour, for this reason alone, I am of 
opinion (but as I told you before, my opinion 
is yours, freely yours, to approve or reiect, as 
you please) that my ballad of Nannie O might 
perhaps do for one set of verses to the tune. 
Now don*t let it enter into your head, that you 
are under any necessity of taking my verses. 
I have long ago made up my mind as my 
own reputation in the business of authorship ; 
and have nothing to be pleased or offended at, 
in your adoption or rejection of my verses. 
Though you should reject one half of what I 
give you, I shall be pleased with your adopting 
the other half, and shall continue to serve you 
with the same assiduity. 

In the printed copy of my Nannie O, the 
name of the river is horridly prosaic. I will 
alter it, 

. " Behind yon hflls where Lugur flows " 

Girvan is the name of the river that suits the 
idea of the stanza best, but Lugar is the most 
agreeable modulation of syllables. 

I will soon give you a great many more re- 
narks on this business ; but I have just now 
an opportunity of conveying you this scrawl, 
free or postage, an expense that it is ill able to 
pay ; so, with my best compliments to honest 
Awixit Grood be wi* ye, &e. 
Friday Might 



flstnrday Morning. 

As I find I have still an hour to spare this 
morning before my conveyance goes away, I will 
give you Nanuie O at length. (See p. 138.) 

Your remarks on Ewe bughts, Marion^ are 
just ; still it .has obtained a place among our 
more classiod Scottish songs ; and what with 



tP<Af, WM inserted wet But in one of the msnntcripts, 
probably written afterwards, wet was changed into 
wild, endentiy no great improrement The iuvers might 
meet on the ie»>rig, ** although the night were ne'er so 
tmVdf,** tliat is, altl&ugh the summer. wind blew, the sky 
lonred, and the thumMr murmured ; suchdrcumstancea 
night render tlieir meeting still more interesting. But 
if the night were actually wet, why should they meet on 
the lea-rigf On a wet nigiit, the imagination cannot 
eontempUte their aituatiun tliere with any citmpla. 
eenej— ^ibollus, and after him Hammond, has con* 
eelTed a iMppter altoatimi lur knrers on a wet night 
ApsbaUy BwM tad in his mind tta vent of an old 



many beauties in its composition, and rooru 
prejudices in its favour, you will not find it 
easy to supplant it. 

Ill my very early years, when I was thinking 
of going to the West Indies, I took the follow- 
ing farewell of a dear girl. It is quite trifling, 
and has nothing of the merit of Ewe hughtt ; 
but it will fill up this page. You must know, 
that all my earlier love- songs were the breath- 
ing of ardent passion, and though it might have 
been easy in after- times to have given them a 
polish, yet that polish, to me, whose they were 
and who perhaps alone eared for them, would 
have defaced the legend of my heart, which 
was so faithfully inscribed on them. Their 
uncouth simpliaty was, as they say of wioesy 
their race. 

Will ye go to the Indies, my M«ry, 

And leave aulU Scotia's shore ? 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

Across th' Alantic's roar ? 

sweet grows the lime and the orange* 
And the apple on the pine : 

But a' the charms o' the Indies, 
Can never equal thine. 

1 hae sw^om by the Heavens to my Mary, 
I hae sworn by the Heavens to be true, 

And sae muy the Heavens forget me, 
When I forget my vow. 

O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
And plight me your lily white hand : 

O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia's strand. 

We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 

In mutual affection to join. 
And curst be the cause that shall part us ! 

The hour, and the moment o* time !• 

GaUa Water KR^ AM Rob Morris, I think, 
will most probably be the next subject of my 
musings. However, even on my verses, speak 
out your criticisms with equal frankness. My 
wish is, not to stand aloof, the uncomplying 
bigot of opinidtrete, but cordially to join issue 
with you m the furtherance of the work. 



Scottish song, in whidi voet and weary are natnrall j 
enough coi^oUied. 

** When my ploughman comes hame at e'en 

He^ oft<>u wet and weary : 
Cast off the wet, put on the ary. 

And gae to bed ray deary." 

* This song Mr Thomson has not adopted in his ool* 
lection. It deserves, however, to be preserved. 
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Na V. 
Ma burns to Ma THOMSON. 

NoT«Bb«r 9tli, 1792. 

Ir you mean, my detr sir, that all the songs in 
your coliectinn »hall be poetry of I be fintt mer- 
U, I am afraid you will find more difficulty in 
the undertaking than you are aware of. There 
is a peculiar rh}thmus in oaany of our airs 
and a ueces^dty of adapting syllables to the em- 
phasis, or H hat J would call the yea/are moteM^ 
of the tune, thnt cramp the poet, and lay him 
under alnio&t insuperable difficulties. For in> 
stature, in the air, My tcifes a tramUm wee ihtmg, 
if a few lines, smooth and pretty, can be adapt- 
to it, it is all you can expect. The following 
were made extempore to it; and though, on 
farther study, I might give you something more 
profound, yet it might not suit ti.e light-horse 
gallop of the air so well as this random clink. 

MY WIFE'S A WINSOME WEE 
THING. 

She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing. 
She is a bonnie wee thing. 
This sweet wee wife o* mine. 

I never saw a fairer, 

I never lo'ed a dearer. 

And neist my hear Fli wear her. 

For fear my jewel tine. 

She is a winsome wee thing. 
She is a handsome wee thing. 
She is a bonnie wee thing, 
This sweet wee wife o' mine. 

The warld's wrack we share o't. 
The wrastle and the care o*t : 
Wr her rn blytbeljr bear it. 
And think my lot divine. 



I have just been looking orer the CulUerU 
honny Dochter, and if the following rhapsody, 
which 1 composed the other day, on a charm. 

ing Ajrrshire girl, Miss , as she passed 

through this place to England, will suit your 
taste better than the Cottier Lassie, fall on and 
wdoome. 

O saw ye bonnie Lesley 
As she gaed o*er the border ? 

She's gane, like Alexander, 
To spread her conquests farther. 

To see her is to love her, 

And love but her for ever ; 
For Nature made her what she is^ 

And never made anither. 



Thou art a queen, &ir Leslej, 
Thy subjects we, before toM : 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 
The hearts o* men adore thee. 

The Deil he could na seaith thee. 
Or aught that wad belang thee ; 

He'd look into thy bonnie face. 
And say, ** 1 canna wrang thee.' 

The powers aboon will tent thee i 
Misfortune sha*na steer thee ; 

Thou'rt like themselves sae lovely, 
That ill they'll ne'er let near thee. 

Return again, £ur Lesley, 

Return to C-aledonie ! 
That we may brag we hae a lass 

There's nane again sae bomiie. 



I have hitherto deferred the suUimer, nc 
pathetic airs, until more leisure, as they n 
take, and deserve, a greater effort. Howe? 
they are all put into your hands, as day ii 
the hands of the potter, to make one vessel 
honour, and another to dishonour. Farewc 
&c 



No. VL 

Mft BURNS to Ma THOMSON. 

HIGHLAND MARY. 



Katharine Ogia.'* 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomenr, 
Green be your woods, and rair your flowen^ 

Your waters never drumlie ! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the longest tarry ; 
For there I took the last ikreweel 

O' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloom*d the gay, green birlg 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom j 
As underneath her fragrant shade, 

I dasp'd her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours, on angel wingi^ 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life. 

Was my sweet Highland Mury. 

Wi' mony a vow, and lock'd embrace, 

Our parting was fu' tender ; 
And, pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore our selves asunder ; 
But Oh I fell death's untimdy firoat; 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 
Now green's the sod and cauld^ the elay» 

That wraps my Higfakad Maiy ! 
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if pale now, those rosy lips, 
t hae kissed sae fondly ; 
losed for aye, the sparkling glance, 
it dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
nouldering now in silent dust 
i heart that lo'ed me dearly ! 
till within my bosom's core, 
11 live my HighUnd Mary. 



«Aft Sia, 



14th Novemher, 179^ 



lEE with you, that the song, Katherine 
is very poor stuff, and unworthy, alto- 
unworthy, of so beautiful an air. 1 

mend it, but the awkward sound Ogie^ 
ing so often in the rhyme, spoils ever^at- 

at introducing sentiment into the piece, 
foregoiug song pleases myself; I think 
n my happiest manner ; you will see at 
lance that it suits the air. The subject 

song is one of the most interesting pas- 
of my youthful days ; and I own that I 

1 be much flattered to see the verses set 
air, which would insure celebrity. Per- 
after all, 'tis the still glowing prejudice 
r heart, that throws a borrowed lustre 
he merits of the composition. 

ive partly taken your idea of AM Rob 
8. I have adopted the two first verses, 
n going on with the song on a new plan, 
1 promises pretty weiL I take up one or 
er, just as the bee of the moment buzzes 
bonnet lug ; and do you, sana ccremonie, 
what use you choose of the productions, 
i! &C. 
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I THOMSON TO MR BURNS. 



Sia, 



Edinburgh, Nov. 1792. 



just going to write to you, that on meet- 
ith your iVaniiM, I had fillen violently in 
nrith her. I thank you therefore, for 
ng the charming rustic to me in the dress 
^h her to appear before the public. She 
frou great credit and will soon be admitted 
he best company. 

egret that your song for the Lea-Big^ is 
ort ; the air is easy, sung soon, and very 
ing ; so that if the singer stops at the ena 
o stanzas, it is a pleasure kus^ ere it is 
possessed!. 

though a dash of our native tongue and 
ers is doubtless peculiarly congenial and 
»priate to our melodies, yet I shall be able 
ssent a considerable number of the very 
era of English Song, well adapted to 

melodies which in England, at least, will 
le means of recommending them to still 
Br attention tluai they have procured there. 



But you will observe, my plan is, that evtrj 
air shall, in the first place, have verses whollv 
by Scottish poets ; and that those of English 
writers shall follow as additional songs, for 
the choice of the singer. 

What you say of the Ewe-hughU is lust ;^ I 
admire it, and never meant to supplant it. 
Ail I requested was, that you would try your 
hand on some of the inferior stanzas, which are 
apparently no part of the original song ; but 
this I do not urge, because the song is of suffi« 
cient length though those inferior stanzas be 
omitted, as they will be by the singer of taste. 
You must not think I expect a/7 the songs to be of 
superlative merit ; that were an unreasonable 
expectation. I am sensible that no poet can 
sit down doggedly to pen verses and succeed well 
at all times. 

I am highly pleased with 3rour humorous and 
amorous rhapsody on Bonnie Leslie: it is a thou- 
sand times better than the QMier^s Lassie : ** The 
deil he couldna scaith thee,'' &c. is an eccentric 
and happy thought. Do you not think, however, 
that the names of such old heroes as Alexander, 
sound rather queer, unless in pompous or mere 
burlesque verse ? Instead of the line, " And 
never made anither,*' I would humbly suggest, 
*' And ne*er made sic anither;" and I would 
fain have you substitute some other line for 
** Return to Caledonie," in the last verse, be. 
cause 1 think this alteration in the orthography, 
and of the sound of Caledonia, disfigures tb« 
word, and renders it Hudibrastic. 

Of the other song, My wi/e^s a winsome 
wee thing, I think the first eight lines are very 
good ; but I do not admire the other eight, be- 
cause four of them are bare repetitions of the first 
verses. I have been trying to spin a stanza, 
but could make nothing better than the follow* 
ing ; do vou mend it, or as Yorick did with 
the love-letter, whip it up in your own way. 

O leeze me on my wee thing, 
My boanie Uythesome wee thmg ; 
Sae Lang's I hae my wee thing 
I'll think my lot divine. 

Tho* warid's care we share 0*1, 
And may see meikle mair o% 
Wi' her VH blythely bear it. 
And ne'er a word repine. 



You perceive, my dear sir, I avail mymii 
of the liberty which you condeseend toaUowme 
by speaking freely what I think. Be assured-, 
it is not my disposition to pick out the faults 
of any poem, or picture I see ; my first and 
chief object is to discover and be delighted with 
the beauties of the piece. If J sit down to 
examine critiodly, and at leisure, what perhaps 
you have written in haste, I may happen to ob^ 
serve careless lines, the re-perusal of which 
might lead you to improve them. The wrtu 
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will often lee what hit been orerlooked bj the 
cegle. 

I remmin yours, faithfully, &c. 

P. S. Your verses upon Highland Mary 
are just come to hand ; they breathe the ge- 
nuine spirit of poetry, and, like the music, 
will last for ever. Such verses united to such 
an air, with the delicate harmony of Pleyel 
supperadded, might form a treat worthy of 
being presented to Apollo himself. I have 
heard the sad story of your Mary : you always 
ieero inspired when you write of her. 



No. VIIL 

Mb burns to Ma THOMSON. 

Dumfries, 1st December, 1792. 
VouR alterations of my Nannie O are perfectly 
right. So are those of ** My wife's a wanton 
wee thing.'' Your alteration of the second 
Btanaa is a positive improvement. Now, my 
dear sir, with the freedom which characterises 
our correspondence, I must not, cannot alter 
** Bonnie Leslie.'' You are right, the word 
** AlexHnder *' makes the line a little uncouth, 
but I think the thought is pretty. Of Alex- 
ander, beyond all other heroes, it may be said, 
in the sublime language of scripture, that <* he 
went forth conquering and to conquer.'' 

** For nature made her what she is, [ is. ) 

And never nuide anither,^ (such a person as she 

This is in my opinion more poetical than 
M Ne'er made sic anither." However, it is 
immaterial: Make it either way.* ** Cale- 
donie,** I agree with you, is not so good a word 
as could be wished, though it is sanctioned in 
three or four instances by Allan Ramsay ; but 
I cannot help it. In short, that species of 
stanza is the most difficult that I have ever 
tried. 

The «« Lea-rig" is as follows. (Were the 
poet gives the two first stanzas as before, p. 
188, with the following in addition.) 

The hunter lo'es the morning sun. 

To rouse the mountain deer, my jo ; 
At noon the fisher seeks the glen. 

Along the bum to steer my jo ; 
Gie me the hour o' gloamin grey. 

It mak's my heart sae cheery O, 
To meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie, O. 



I am interrupted. Yo 



lurs^c. 



• Mr Thomioa has decided on »• Ne'er made tic an. 
ItiMr.'' 



No. IX. 
Ma BURNS to Me THOMSON. 

AULD ROB MORRIS.* 

There's auld Rob Morria that wons m yon 

glen, 
He's the king o* guid fellows and wale o' auld 

men; 
He has ^wd in his cofifers, he has owsen and 

kine, 
And ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 

She's fresh as the morning, the fairest in Maf, 
She's sweet as the ev'ning amang the new hay; 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the 

lea. 
And dear to my heart as the light to my e'e. 

But Oh ! she's an heiress, auld Robin's a laird, 
And my daddie has nought but a cot-house and 

yard ; 
A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed, 
The wounds I must hide that wiil soon be my 

dead. 

The day comes to me, but delight brings me 

nane; 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane; 
I wander my lane liice a night-troubled ghaist, 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst io my 

breast 

had she but been of a lower degree, 

1 then might hae hoped she wad smiled upon 

me ! 
O, how past describing had then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction no words can express i 



DUNCAN GRAY. 

Duncan Gray cam here to woo. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o*t. 
On blythe yule night when we were f^T^ 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't, 
Maggie coost her head fu' high, 
Look'd asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Duncan fleech'd, and Duncan pra/d ; 

Ha, ha, &c. 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa craig,f 

Ha, ha, &c. 
Duncan sigh'd baith out and in, 



• The first two lines are taken from an old ballad- 
the rest is whoUy originaL ^^ 

t A weU-knowa rode in the frith of Ctydsk 
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his een baith bleer't and blin'» 
o' lowpin o'er a linn ; 
Ha, ha^&c. 

and cbance are but a tide. 

Ha, ha, &c. 
:ed love is sair to bide 

Ha, ba, &c. 
I. like a fool, quoth he, 
haughty hizzie die ? 
nay gae to — France for me ! 

Ha, lia, &c. 

it comes let doctors tell. 

Ha, ha, &c. 
g;rew sick as he grew heal. 

Ha, ha, &c. 
thing in her bosom wrings, 
elief a sigh she brings ; 
Oh, her een they spak sic things I 

Ha, ha,&c 

w was a lad o' grace. 

Ha, ha, &c. 
ie's was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, &c. 
m could na be her death, 
ing pity smoor'd his wrath ; 
(hey*re crouse and canty baith. 

Ha, ha» the wooing o't.* 



4th December, 1792* 

B foregoing I submit, my dear sir, to your 
judgment. Acquit them or condemn 
as seemeth good in your sight. Duncan 
is that kind of light-horse gallop of an 
hich precludes sentiment. The ludicrous 
ruling feature. 



No. X. 

iA BURNS to Ma THOMSON. 

SONG. 
Tuns—** I had a horie. 

ORTTTH cauld and restless love, 
wreck my peace between ye ; 
toortith a' I could forgive, 
' 'twere na* for my Jeanie. 

y should fate sic pleasure have, 
e*8 dearest bands untwining ? 
by sae sweet a flower as love, 
pend on fortune's shining ? 



ito has nothing In oommon with the old Uoentioot 
it Donean Gray, bat the first Une and pari of ths 
TIm rest is wholly originaL 



This war]d*8 wealth when I think oa. 
It's pride and a' the lave o*t : 

Fie, fie, on silly coward man. 
That he should be the shive o't, 
O why, &c. 

Her een sae bonnie blue betray. 
How she repays my passion \ 

But prudence is her o'erword aye. 
She talks of rank and fashion. 
O why, &C. 

O wha can prudence think upon. 

And sic a lassie by him ? 
O wha can prudence think upon. 

And sae m love as I am ? 
O why, &c. 

How blest the humble cotter's fate !* 
He wooes his simple dearie ; 

The silly bogles wealth and state. 
Can never make them eerie. 

O why should fiite sic pleasure have. 
Life's dearest bands untwining ? 

Or why sae sweet a tlower as love, 
Depend on Fortune's shining? 



GALLA WATER. 

Tkere*s braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes^ ' 
That wander thro' the blooming heather | 

But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws. 
Can match the lads o' Galla water. 

But there is ane, a secret ane, 

Aboon them a' I loe him letter 
And ril be his, and heMl be mine. 

The bonnie lad o' Galla Water. 

Altho* his daddie was nae laird. 
And tho' I hae na meikle tocher ; 

Yet rich ill kindness, truest love. 
We'll tent our flocks by Galla Water. 

It ne*er was wealth, it ne'er was wealth. 
That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure |! 

The bands and bliss o* mutual love, 
O that's the chiefest warld's treasure I 

January, 179S. ' 
Many returns of the season to you, my dear 
sir. How comes on your publication? will' 
these two foregoing be of any service to you.. 
I should like to know what songs you print to 
each tune, besides the verses to which it is set.' 
In short, I would wish to give you my opinion 
on all the poetry you publish. You know, it 
is my trade ; and f man in the way of his trade 
may suggest useful hints, that escape men of 



I : V Ite wfld.woodjndian«s lUe,** in the origlBsl IML; 

N 
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much superior pvts and endowments in other 
thingn. 

If you meet with mjr dear, and much-valued 
C greet him in mjr name, with the compliments 
^f the season. 

Yours, &c 



No. XI. 

MR THOMSON TO MR BURNS. 

Edinburgh, January, 90th, 179S. 
You make me happy, my dear sir, aiid thou- 
sands will be happy to see the charming songs 
you have sent me. Many merry returns of 
the season to you, and may you lonf continue 
among the sons and daughters of Caledonia, to 
delight them, and to honour yourhelf. 

The four last sones with which you favour- 
ed me, for AM Rd Morritt Duncan Gray, 
Galla Water, and Cauld Kail, are admirable. 
Duncan is indeed a lad of grace, and his humour 
will endear him to every body. 

The distracted lover in Auld Rob, and the 
happy shepherdess in GaUa Water, exhibit an 
excellent contrast; they speak from genuine 
feeling, and powerfully touch the heart. 

The number of songs which I had originally 
in view was limited, but I now resolve to in- 
clude every Scotch air and song worth sing- 
ing ; leaving none behind but mere gleanings, 
to which the publishers of omnegatherum are 
welcome. I would rather be the editor of a 
collection from which nothing could be taken 
away, than of one to which nothing could be 
added. We intend presenting the subsoribers 
with two beautiful stroke engravings ; the one 
characteristic of the plaintive, and the other of 
the lively songs ; and I have Dr Beattie's pro- 
mise of an essay upon the subject of our 
national music, if his health will permit him 
to write it. As a number of our songs 
have doubtless been called forth by particular 
events or by the charms of peerless damsels, 
there must be many curious anecdotes relating 
to them. 

The late Mr Tytler of Woodhouselee, I 
believe, knew more of this than any body, for 
be joined to the pursuits of an antiquary, a ta<«te 
for poetry, besides being a man of the world, 
and possessing an enthusiasm for music beyond 
most of his contemporaries. He was quite 
pleased with this plan of mine, for I may say. 
It has been solely managed by me, and we had 
leveral long conversations about it, when it 
was in embryo. If I could simply mention 
the name of the heroine of each son^;, and the 
incident which occasioned the verses, ic would 
be gratifjdng. Pray, will you send me any in- 
formation of this sort, as well with reganl to 
your own songs, as the old ones ? 
' To all the favourite songs of the plaintive 
or pastoral kind, will be joined the dencatb ac- 
companiments,' &c. of PleyeL To those of 
tkt comic or humorous class, I think aecom- 



parn'ments scarcely necessanr ; they are chiefly 
fitted for the convivialitv of the festive board, 
and a tuneful voice, ii^ath a proper delivery of 
the words, renders them perfect. Neverthe- 
less, to these I propose adding bass accompani- 
ments, because then they are fitted either 
for singing, or for instrumental performance, 
when there happens to be no singer. I mean 
to employ our right trusty friend Mr Clarke 
to set the bass to these, which he assures mt 
he will do, con amore, and with much greater 
attention than he ever bestowed on any thing 
of the kind. But for this last class of airs, I 
will not attempt to find more than one set ol 
verses. 

That eccentric bard Peter Pindar, has start- 
ed I know not how many difficulties, about 
writing for the airs I sent to him, because ot 
the peculiarity of their measure, and the tram- 
mels they impose on his flying Pegasus. ) 
subjoin for your perusal the only one I have 
yet got from him, being for the fine air ** Lord 
Gregory." The Scots verses printed with 
that air, are taken from the middle of an old 
ballad, called, The Last of Loehroyan, which 
I do not admire. I have set down the air 
therefore as a creditor of yours, "b/iany of tbt 
Jacobite songs are replete with wit and hu- 
mour ; might not the best of these be included 
in our volume of comie songs ? 



POSTSCRIPT. 

FROM THE HoK. A. ERSKINE. 

Ma Thomson has been so obliging as to give 
me a perusal of your songs^ Highland Mary 
is most enchantingly pathetic, and Duncan 
Gray possesses native genuine humour : <* spak 
o' lowpin o'er a linn,'* is a line of itself that 
should make you immortal. I sometimes 
hear of you from our mutual friend C. who is 
a most excellent fellow, and possesses, above al i 
men I know, the charm of a most obliging dis 
position. You kindly promised me, about n 
year ago, a collection of your unpublished pro 
ductions, religious and amorous ; I know fron 
experience how irksome it is to copy. If you 
will get any trustjr person in Dumfries to 
write them over fair, I will give Peter Hill 
whatever monev he asks for his trouble ; and 
I certainly shall not betray your confidence. 
I -m, your hearty admirer, 
ANDREW ERSKINK. 
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Me burns to Ma THOMSON. 

86t]i Jaouaiy, 1799L 
I AirtoTX greatly, iii^ dear air, of your plana. 
Pr Beattie's essay wiU of itaalf be a treasure. 
On my part, I mean to draw up an appendix 
to the Doctor's essay, containing my stock of 
anecdotes, &c of our Scots songs. All the 
late Mr Tjrtler's anecdotes I have by me, taken 
down in the course of my acquaintance with 
him Irom his own mouth. I am such an en- 
thusiast, that in the course of my several pere- 
giiiMitioDe through Scotland, I made a pilgrimage 
to the individual spot from which every song 
took its rise, <* Lochaber," and the ** Braes of 
Ballenden,'' excepted So far as the locality, 
cither from the title of the air, or the tenor of 
the song, could be ascertained, I have paid 
my devotions at the particular shrine of every 
Sootdi muse. 

I do not doubt but you might make a very 
Taluable collection of Jacobite songs— but 
would it give no offence ? In the mean time, 
do not you think that some of them, particu- 
Urlv '< The Sow's taU to Geordle,** as an air, 
witn other words, might be well worth a place 
in your collection of lively songs ? 

If it were possible to procure songs of merit, 
it would be proper to have one set of Scots 
words to every air, and that the set of words 
to which the notes ought to be set There is 
a naivete, a pastoral simplicity, in a slight in- 
termixture of Scots words and phraseology, 
which is more in unison (at least to my taste, 
and I will add, to every genuine Caledonian 
taste\ with the simple pathos, or rustic 
sprigntliness of our native music, than any 
£nriish verses whatever. 

The very name of Peter Pindar, is an ac- 
quisition to your work. His " Gregory " is 
beautiful. I have tried to give you a set of 
stanzas in Scots, on the same su^ect, which 
are at your service. Not that I intend to 
enter the lists with Peter ; that would be pre- 
sumption indeed. My song, though much in- 
ferior in poetic merit, has I think more of the 
ballad simplicity in it. 



LORD GREGORY. 



O IQAH, mirk is this midnight hour, 
And loud the tempests roar ; 

A waeful wanderer seeks thy tower 
Lord Gregory ope thy door. 

An exile frae her father's ha', 

And a' for loving thee ; 
At least some pity on me abaw, 

If love it may na bOb 



Lord Gregory, mind'st thou not.th« grort. 

By bonnie Irwine side. 
Where first I own'd that vifgin low 

I lang^ lang had denied. 

How aften didst thou pledge and vowt 

Thou wad for aye be mine ; 
And my fond heart, itsel sae true. 

It ne'er mistrusted thine. 

Hard is thy heart. Lord Gregory, 

And flinty is thy Iweast ; 
Thou dart of heav'n that flashest by, 

O wilt thou give me rest ! 

Ye mustering thunders from above 

Your willing victim see ! 
But spare and pardon my fause love. 

His wrangs to heaven and m^ !* 

My most respectful complimenti to the ho- 
nourable gentleman who layoured me with a 
postscript in your last He shill hear firom 
me and his M:SS. soon. 



No XIIL 
Ma BURNS to Ma THOMSON. 

SOth March, 1798, 
MARY MORISON. 



•t 



Tune—** Bid« ye yet 



O Mary, at thy window be. 

It is the wish'd, the trysted hour ; 
Those smiles and glances let me see. 

That make the miser's treasure poor ; 
How blytbely wad I bide the stoure, 

A weaiy slave frae sun to sun ; 
Could I the rich reward secure. 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

* The song of Dr Wslcott on kha tasM sohiset is as 
follow : 

Am op«. Lord Gregory thy door, 

A midnif ht wanderer tighe ; 
Hard ruth the raint, the tempetti roert 

And lightnings cleave the udes. 

Who comet with woe at this drear night* 

A pilgrim of the fl^iiom, 
If she whose love did once delight, 

My cot shall yield her room. 

Alas I thoD heard*8t a pilgrim moom. 

That once was prIsM by thee : 
Think of th«i ring by yonder bur 

liiou gar^st to love and me. 

But shoold*st thou not poor Marian know, 

in tiirn my feet and part ; 
And think the storms that round aie blow. 

Far kinder than thy heart 

It is bat doing justice to Dr Walcott to mention, thai 
his song U the origlnaL Mr Boms saw It, liked K^ ani 
immediately wveta the other on the same saljeet,- 
which is derived from an old Scottish haMsC vaeer. 
thinorifia. 
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Tewtreen whtn to the trembling string. 

The dance gaed thro' the lighted ha*, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw ; 
Tho' this was fair, and that was braw 

And you the toast of a' the town, 
I sigh'd, and said, amang them a*, 

** Ye are oa Mary Morison.*' 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad cladly die ! 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whaseonly faut is loving thee. 
If love for love thou wilt nae gie. 

At least be pity to me shown ; 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought o' Mary Morison. 



My Dear Sir, 

The song prefixed is one of my juvenile 
works. I leave it in your hands. I do not 
think it very remarkable, either for its merits, 
or demerits. It is impossible (at least I feel 
it so in my stinted powers) to be always ori- 
ginal, entertaining, and witty. 

What is become of the list, &c. of your 
songs ? I shall be out of all temper with you 
by and by. I have always looked on myself us 
the prince of indolent correspondents, and val- 
ued myself accordingly ; and I will not, cannot 
bear rivalship from you, or any body else. 



No. XIV. 
Mm BURNS to Mr THOMSON. 

March, 179S. 
WANDERING WILLIE. 

Herb awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 
Now tired with wandering, baud awa hame, 

Come to my bosom my ae only dearie. 
And teU me thou bring'st me my Willie the 
same. 

Loud blew the cauld winter winds at our part- 
ing! 
It was nae the blast brought the tear in my 
e'e 1 Willie, 

Now welcome the simmer, and welcome my 
The simmer to nature, my Willie Co me. 

Ye hurricanes rest in the cave o' your slumbers, 
O how your wild horrors a lover alarms : 

Awaken ye breezes, row gently ye billows. 
And waft my dear kddie ance mair to my 
arms. 

But if he*8 forgotten his faithfuUest Nannie, 
O still flow between ui, thou wide roaring 
nainj 



Mav I never see it, may I never trow it. 
But, dying, believe that my WiUie*s my ain. 



I leave it to you, my dear sir, to determine 
whether the above, or the old ** Through the 
lang Muir " be the best. 



No. XV. 

Mr burns to Mr THOMSON. 

OPEN THE DOOR TO ME OHi 

WITH ALTERATIONS. 

Oh open the door, some pity to ahow. 

Oh, open the door to me Oh. 
Tho' thou hast been false, V\\ ever prove true, 

Oh, open the door to me. Oh. 

Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek, 
But caulder thy love for me. Oh : 

The frost that freezes the life at my heart. 
Is nought to my pains frae thee. Oh. 

The wan 'moon is setting behind the white 
wave, 

And time is setting with me, Oh : 
False friends, false love, farewell ! for ever mair 

1*11 ne'er trouble them nor thee. Oh. 

She has open*d the door, she has opeu*d it wide, 
She sees his pale corse on the plain, Oh : 

My true love, she cried, and sank down by 
his side, 
Never to rise again. Oh. 

I do not know whether this song be really 
mended. 



No. XVL 

Mr burns to Mr THOMSON 

JESSIE. 

TlufM— ** B<nuiie Dnndee.*' 

True hearted was he, the sad s^viiiu o* the 
Yarrow, 
And fair are the maids on tl e Imnki o' the 
Ayr, 
But by the sweet side o' the Nith\> vvind' ^ 
river. 
Are lovers as faithful, and maidens as fHi'r ; 
To equal young Jessie seek Scotland all over; 
To equal young Jessie you seek it in vain, 



• The second line wiis orif^hiallf, 

" If love it Biay na be. Ok.'* 
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^race, beauty and elegance fetter her lover. 
And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. 

O fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy morning, 

And sweet is the lily at evening close ; 
But in the hdr presence o' lovely young Jessie, 

Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose. 
Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring; 

Enthron'd in her een he delivers his law : 
And still to her charms she alone is a stranger. 

Her modest demeanor's the jewel of a*. 



No. XVIL 

Ma THOMSON to Mb BURNS. 

Edinburgh, 2d April, ITdS. 

I WILL not recognise the title you give your- 
self, '* the prince of indolent correspondents ;** 
but if the adjective were taken away, I think 
the title would then fit you exactly. It gives 
me pleasure to find you can furnish anecdotes 
with respect to most of the songs : these will 
be a literary curiosity. 

I now send you my list of the songs, which 
I believe will be found nearlv complete. I 
have put down the first lines of all the English 
songs, which I propose' giving in addition to 
the Scotch verses. If any others occur to you, 
better adapted to the character of the airs, pray 
mention them, when you favour me with your 
strictures upon every thing else relating to the 
work. 

Pleyel has lately sent me a number of the 
songs, with his symphonies and accompani- 
ments added to them. I wish you were here, 
that I might serve up some of them to you with 
your own verses, by way of desert after dinner. 
There is so much delightful fancy in the sym- 
phonies, and such a delicate simplicity in the 
accompaniments ; they are ifidec4 beyond all 
praise. 

I am very much pleased with the several last 
productions of your muse : your Lord Gre- 

fory, in my estimation, is more interesting than 
'eter's, beautiful as bis is ! Your Here Awa 
WUHs must undeiigo some alterations to suit 
the air. Mr Erskine and I have been conning 
it over ; he will suggest what is necessary to 
make them a fit match.* 



•WANDERING WILLIE. 

AS ALTBBEO BV MR Bab&INB AMD MR THOMSON. 

Here awa, there ewa, wandering Willie, 
Here otoo, there awa, baud awa hatne ; 

Come to my bosom my ain only dearie, 
Tell me thou bring'dt me my Willie the same. 

Winter^windi blew loud and eautd at our parting, 
Fears for My Willie brought tears in my e*e: 

Welcome now timmer, and welcome my WilUe, 
As simmer to nature, m Willie to me. 

But ye wUd storms in the cave o* your slumbers, 
Jlow yutir dread howling a lover alarms I^ 



The gentleman I have mentioned, who^ 
fine taste you are no stranger to, is so welt 
pleased both with the musical and poetical p>art 
of our work, that he has volunteered his assist, 
ance, and has already written four songs for :t« 
which, by his own desire, I send for your pcr- 
usaL 



No. XVI IL 

Mr BURNS to Ma THOMSON. 

WHEN WILD WA.R'S DEADLY 
BLAST WAS BLAWN. 

JtVw«< The BfiU, MiU O/* 

When wild war's deadly blast was blawn. 

And gentle peace returning, 
Wi* mony a sweet babe fatherless. 

And mony a widow mourning. 
I left the lines and tented field. 

Where lang Td been a lodger. 
My humble knapsack a' my wealth, 

A poor and honest sodger. 

A leal, light heart was in my breast. 
My hand unstain*d wi' plimder } 



Blow soft ye breezes I roll gently ye billowa t 
Aud waft my dear laddie anoe malr to my 

But oh, if he*s faithless and minds na his Nannie, 
Flow btill between us, thou dark-heaving main I 

May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
IVhile, dying, 1 thtnk that my Willie's my aUk. 



Our poet, with his usual judgment, adopted some of 
these alterations, aud rejected others. The last sditkoa 

is as follows:— 

Herb awa, there awa« wandering Wilhe, 
Here awa, there awa, baud awa name } 
Come to my btisom my ain only dearie. 
Tell me thou bring^t me my Willie the same. 

Winter winds blew loud and cauld at our parting 
Fears for my Willie brought tears In my e*e, 
Welcome now simmer, and welcome my V^Ue, 
The simmer to nature, my Willie lo me. 

Rest, ye wild storms, in the care of your slombert, 
How your dread bowling a lover alarms ! 
Waken ye breezes, row gently y« biliuwx. 
And wait my dear laddie ance malr to my arms. 

But oh. If he's faithless, and minds na hit Nannie, 
Flow still between us thou wide-roaring main * 
May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
Bu^ dying, believe that my Willie's my ain. 

Several of the alterations seem to be of little import- 
ance in themselves, and were adopted, it may be pre- 
sumed, for the sake of suiting the words better to tiie 
music T<ie Homeric epithet for the sea, dork-heaving, 
rr.'ggested by Mr Erskine^ is in itself more beautiful, as 
well perhaps as more sublime than unde-roaring, wbidi 
he has retained ; but as it is onl> applicable to a placid 
state of the sea, or at most to the swell left on its sur. 
face after the storm is over, it gives a picture of that 
element not so well adapted to the ideas of eternal se. 
paration, which the fair mourner is supposed to impre. 
rate. From the original song of here awa fVtlUe, Burns 
has borrowed nothing but uie second line and part of 
the first llie superior excellemv of this beautiful 
poem will, it is hoped. Justify the different editions of H 
which we hare given 
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And for fidr Scotia, hsme agun, 

I cheery on did wander. 
I thought upon the banks o* Coil, 

I thought upon mjr Nancy, 
I thought upon the witching smile 

That caught my youthful fancy : 

At length I reach'd the bonnie glen, 

Where early life I sported ; 
I pass'd the mill and trysting thorn. 

Where Nancy aft I courteid : 
Wha spied I but ray ain dear maid, 

Down by her mother^s dwelling ! 
And tum'd me round to hide the flood 

That in my een was swelling. 

Wi' alter'd voice, quoth I, sweet lass, 
Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossom, 

! happy, happy may be be. 
That's dearest to thy bosom : 

My purse is light, I've far to gang. 
And fain wad be thy lodger; 

I've serv'd my king and country lang. 
Take pity on a sodger. 

Sae wistfully she gas'd on me^ 

And lovelier was than ever t 
Quo* she, a sodger ance J io'ed ; 

Forget him snail I never : 
Our humble cot, and hamely fare, 

Ye freely shall partake it. 
That gallant badge, the dear cockade 

Ye're welcome for the sake o*t ! 

She gaz'd — she redden'd like a rose^ 

Syne pale like ony lily ; 
She sank within my arms, and cried. 

Art thou my ain dear Willie ? 
By Him who made yon sun and sky—- 

By whom true love's regarded, 

1 am the man } and thus may still 

True lovers be rewarded. 

The wars are o'er, and Fm come baine, 

And find thee still true hearted ; 
Tho' poor in gear, we're rich in love. 

And mair we'se ne'er be parted. 
Quo' she, my grandsire left me gowd, 

A mailin plenish'd fairly ; 
And come, mv faithful sodger lad, 

Thou'rt welcome to it dearly ! 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 

The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger's prize. 

The sodger's wealth is honour ; 
The brave poor sodger ne'er despise, 

Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember he's his countrps stay 

In day and hour of dimger. 



MEO O* THE mill: 
din^** O Bsmte Lim will yen li« la a Bsrraekl* 

O RN ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten, 
An' ken ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten? 
She has ffotten a coof wi' a claut o' siller. 
And broken the heut o' the barley Miller. 

The Miller was strappin'.the Miller was ruddy; 
A heart like a lord and a hue like a lady ; 
The Laird was a widdiefu', bleerit knurl ; 
She's left the guid fellow and ta'en the churl. 

The Miller he hecht her, a heart leal and lov 

ing; 
The Laird did address her wi' matter mail 

moving : 
A fine pacing horse wi' a clear chained bridle, 
A whip by her side, and a bonnie side-saddle. 

O wae on the siller, it is sae prevailing ; 
And wae on the love that's fiz'd on a mailin ! 
A tocher's nae word in a true lover's parle, 
But, gie me my love, and a fig for the war) ' 



No. XIX. 

Mb BURNS to Mb THOMSON 

. 7th April, 1793. 
Thank you, my dear sir, for your packet 
You cannot imagine how much this bu»ness 
of composing for your publication has kdded to 
my enjoyments. What with my early attach- 
ment to ballads, your book, &c. ballad-ma^ng 
is now as completely my hobby-horse, as ever 
fortification was Uncle Toby's; so I'll a'en 
canter it away till I come to the limit of mj 
race, (Ood grant that I may take the right 
side of the winning-post !) and then cheerfully 
looking back on the honest folks with whom J 
have been happy, I shall any, or sing, ** Sae 
merry as we a' hae been," and raising my last 
looks to the whole human race, the last words 
of the voice of Coiki*^ shall be <* GkK>d night 
and joy be wi' you a^ !'' So much tor my last 
words ; now for a few present remarks as the} 
have occurred at random on looking over youi 
list 

The first lines of The last time I came o*er 
the Moor, and several other lines in it, are 
beautiful : but in my opinion—pardon me, re- 
vered shade of Ramsay ! the song is unworthv 
of the divine air. I shall try to make, or metuL 
For ever, Fortune wUl thou prove, is a charming 
song ; but Logan hum and Logan braes, are 
sweetly susceptible of rural imagery : I'll try 



* Barns here calb himself the Foww o/Cotfa, in imi- 
tation of Ossiao, who ienominates himaelf the Voice of 
Cona. Sae merry atve a* kae been, and ChodtugtU 
andjojfbetn^you a\ are the names of two Scottish 
tones. 
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that likewise, and if I nioceed, the other song 
may dass among the English ones. I remem- 
ber the two last lines of a verse in some of the 
old sonp of Logan Water, (for I know a good 
many itiffcrent ones) which I think pretty : 

Now my dear lad mami face his faes, 
Fiai^ far fjrae me and Logan braes." 

Mp Paiie i$ a hver gap, is unequal. <' His 
mind .is never muddy/' is a muddy expression 
indeed. 

•• Then 1*11 resign and marry Pate, 
And-syxie my cockemony." 

This is surely far unworthy of Ramsay, or 
your book. My song, Big^ of Barley, to the 
teme tunei does not altogether please me, but 
if I can mend it, and thresh a few loo^e sen* 
timents out of it, I will submit it to your eon- 
ftideration. The Lass o* Patina MiU is one of 
Ramsay's best songs ; but there is one loose 
sentiment in it, which my rauch-valued friend, 
Mr Erskine, vnW take into his critical con- 
sideration. In Sir J. Sinclair's Statistical 
Volumes are two claims, one, I think, from 
Aberdeenshire, and the other from Ayrshire, 
lor the honour of this song. The following 
toiecdote, which I had from the present Sir 
William Cunningham, of Robertland, who had 
it of the late John, Earl of Loudon, I can on 
such authorities believe. 
■ Allan Ramsay was residing at Loudon Cas- 
tle with the then Earl, father to Earl John ; 
Imd one forenoon, riding, or walking out to- 
gether, his Lordship and Allan passed a sweet, 
tomantie spot On Irwine water, still called 
** Patie's Mill," where a bonnie lass was 
^ tedding hay, bareheaded on the green." My 
Lord obsierved to Allan, that it would be a fine 
theme for a spng. Ramsay took the hint, and 
lingering behind, he composed the first sketch 
of it, which he produced at dinner. 

One day I heard -Marg say, is a fine song ; 
but for consistenc/s sake> alter the name 
** Adonis." Was there ever such banns pub- 
lished, as a purpose of marriage between Ado- 
nis and Mary 9 I agree with you that my song, 
There's nought but care on every hand, is much 
superior to "PoortUh cavid. The original song 
The mUl, mill O, though excellent, is, on ac 
count of delicacy, inadmissible ; still I like the 
title, and think a Scottish song would suit the 
notes best ; and let your chosen song, which, is 
very pretty, follow, as an English set The 
Bcmke of the Dee is, you know, UterallyZan- 
aolee to slow time. The song is well enough, 
put kaa some fidse imagery in it, for instance, 

r 

^ And sweetly the nightingale sung fh>m the 
tree,** 

In the first place, the nightingale sings in a 
low bush, but never from a tree ; and in the 
second nkce, there never was a nightingale 
seen or heard on the banks of the Dee, or on 



the banks of any other rirer in Sootland. 
Exotic rural imagery is always comparatively 
flat. If I could hit on another stanza equal 
to The small birds rejoice, &c. I do mys^ 
honestly avow that I think it a superior song.* 
John Anderson my jo — the song to this tune in 
John8on*8 Museum, is my composition, and I 
think it not my worst : If it suit you, take ic 
and welcome. Your collection of sentimental 
and pathetic songs, is in my opinion, very com^ 
plete ; but not so your comic ones. Where are 
TuUochgorum, Lumps o* puddin, 7i66ie JPoto- 
ler, and several others, which, in my humble 
judgment, are well worthy of preservation. 
There is also one sentimental song of mine in 
the Museum, which never was known out of 
the immediate neighbourhood, until 1 got it 
taken down from a countrv girl's singing. It 
is called Craigieburn Wood i and in the opinion 
of Mr Clarke, is one of our sweetest Scottish 
songs. He is quite an enthusiast about it; 
aiKl I would take his taste in Scottish music 
against the taste of most connoisseurs. 

Vou are quite right in inserting the last five 
in your list, though they are certainly Irish* 
Shepherds I have lost my love, is to me a 
heavenly air — what would you think of a set 
of Scottish verses to it ? I have made one to 

it a good while ago, which I think 

.... but in its original state is not quite a 
lady's song. I enclosed an altered, not amend- 
ed copy for you, if you choose to set the tune 
to it, and let the Irish verses follow. t 

Mr Erskine's songs are all pretty, but his 
Lone vak is divine. 

Yours, &c« 

Let me know just how you like these ran- 
dom hits. 



No. XX. 

Mr THOMSON to Ma BURNS. 

Edinburgh, April, 1798. 

I REJOICE to find, my dear sir, that ballad- 
making continues to be your hobby horse* 
Great pity 'twould be were it otherwise. I 
hope you will amble it -away for many a year 
and ** witch the world with your horseman- 
ship." 



* It will be found in the course of this oorre8|Mm. 
dence, that the Bard produced a second atansa of The 
Chevalier*» Lament, (to which he here alludeB) worthy 
of the lint. 

f Mr Tborason, it appears, did not approve of this 
song, even in its altered state. It does not appear in the 
correspondence : but ia prokiaMy one to be foond in his 
MS& beginning.- 

**Yestreen I got a pint of wine, 

A place where body saw na : 
Yestreen lay on this breast of mine, 

Hm gowoen lodu of Anna." 

It is highly efaarsctsriatio of our Bard, bat the strain 
of sentinient does not oMresmnd with the au>, to whicb 
he proposet it should be alU^ 
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I know tliert are a good many Uo^ aongt t 
of merit that I hare not put down in the )i«t ^ 
•ent you ; but I have them all in my eye. My 
PatU is a hter yay^ though a little unequal, it \ 
a natural and very pleasing song, and I humbly 
think we ought not to displace or alter it, ex- 
cept the last stanza.* 



No. XXI. 

Ma burns to Mr THOMSON. 

April, 1793. 
I HAVE yours, my dear' sir, this moment. I 
ahall answer it and your former letter, in my 
desultory way of saying whatever comrs up. 
permost. 

The business of many of our tunes wanting, 
at the beginning, what tiddlers call a starting, 
note, is often a rub to us poor rhymers. 

" There's braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes. 
That wander ihro' the blooming lua l.cr,'* 

You may alter to 

•* Braw, braw tads on Yarrow brai s, 
Yo wander,** &c. 

My song, Here awa there awa^ as mended by 
Mr Erskine, I entirely approve of, and re- 
turn you.f 

Give me leave to criticise your taste in the on. 
ly thing in which it is in my opinion reprehen. 
sible. You know I ought to know something 
of my own trade. Of pathos, sentiment, and 
point, you are a complete judge ; but there is 
a quality more necessary than either, in a song, 
ana which is the very essence of a ballad, I 
mean simplicity ; now, if I mistake nor, this 
last feature you are a little apt to sacrifice to 
the foregoing. 

Hamsay, as every other poet, has not been 
always equally happj in his pieces : still I can. 
not approve of takmg such liberties with an 
author as Mr W. proposes doing with The last 
time I came o'er the moor. Let a poet, if he 
ehooses, take up the idea of another, and work 
it into a piece of his own; but to mangle the 
works of the poor bard, whose tuneful tongue 
is now mute for ever, in the dark and narrow 
house — by Heaven 'twould be sacrilege ! I 
^rant that Mr W's version is an improvement; 
but I know Mr W. well, and esteem him 
much ; let him amend the song, as the High, 
lander mended his gun :— he gave it a new 
stock, and a new lock, and a new barrel. 



» The original letter from Mt Thomson contains 
many observations on the Scottish songs, and on the 
manner of adaptii^ the words to the music, which* at 
his desire, are suppressed. The subsequent letter of 
Mr Bums refers to several of these observations. 

i The reader has already seen that Burnt did not 
fiaaliy adopt all of Mr Ersklneli alteratiocs. 



I do not, by this, object to leanni^ out iou 
proper stanzas, where that can be done without 
spoiling the whole. One stanza in The Lau 
o* Patie'M Miliy must be left out : the song will 
be nothing worse for it. I am not sure Sf we . 
can take the same liberty with Com Bigs an 
bonnie. Perhaps it might want the last staozs, 
and be the better for it. Cauld Kail in Aber^ 
deen, you must leave with me yet a while. I 
have vcwed to have a song to that air, on the 
lady whom I attempted to celebrate in the 
verses, Poortith cauld and restless Love, At 
any rate, my other song, Green grow the Bask- 
ef , will never suit. That song is current in 
Scotland under the old title, and to the merry 
old tune of that name ; which of course wonld 
mar the progress of your song to celebritfi 
Your book will be the standard of Scots son^ 
for the future : let this idea ever keep your 
judgment on the alarm. 

I send a song, on a celebrated toast in this 
country, to suit Bonnie Dundee, I send yoa 
also a ballad to the Jft/2, miU O* 

The last time I came o*er the Moor, I would 
fain attempt to make a Scots song for, and let 
Ramsay's be the English set. You shall hear 
from me soon. When you go to London on 
this business, can you come by Dumfries? I 
have still several MS. Scots airs by me which 
I have picked up, mostly from the singing of 
country lasses. They please me vastly ; but 
your learned lugsj would perhaps be displeas* 
ed with the very feature for which I like them. 
I call them simple -, you would pronounce them 
silly. Do you know a fine air called Jackis 
Hume's Lament T J have a song of considerable 
merit to that air. V\\ enclose you both the 
song and tune, as I had them ready to send to 
Johnson's Museum \, I send you likewise, 
to me a beautiful little air, which I had taken 
down from viva voce $. 

Adieu 2 



No. XXII. 

Mft BURNS to Mk THOMSON. 

April, 179S. 
Tune^** The last time I came o»er the Moor." 

Farewell thou stream that winding flows 
Around Maria's dwelling ! 



• The sonffto the tone of Bonnie Jhmdee. ia that ia 
No. XVL ^e ballad to the Mill, miU (TW tSTbll. 
ginning', 

" when wild war's deadly blast was blawo.** 

+ Ears. . ^ 

1 The sonffhere mentioned is that gTven in No. X VIIL 
km ye what Meg o' the miU has gotten. This ponir is 
surely Mr Buma* own wriUng, though he does not 
generally praise his own songs so much.«AVte bw Mr 
fhonuon, 

.. * I^f 5*''J*Sr® «n«nttone* *« that for which he wrote 
the bellad of Bonntf Jean, to be found p. 803. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
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tuA mem'ry I spue tlie tluroet 
hin my bosom swelling : 
(mn*d to drag a hopeless chain, 
1 still in secret lanipish ; 
il a tire in ev'rjr vein, 
dare not speaK my anguish. 

nretch of love, unseen, unknown, 
in my crime would cover : 
•ursting sigh, th' unweeting groan 
ray the hopeless lover. 
^ my doom must be despair, 
ou wilt, nor canst relieve me ; 
h, Maria, hear one prayer, 
' pity's sake forgive me. 

ansic of thy tongue I heard, 
r wist while it enslavM me ; 
thine eyes, yet nothing fear'd, 
1 fears no more had saved me. 
nwary sailor thus aghast, 
i wheeling torrent viewing ; 
nrding horrors yields at last 
overwhelming ruin. 



Dear Sib, 

scaribelv put my last letter into the post- 
when I took up the subject of The tost 
came o'er the MooTf and ere I slept drew 
itlines of the foregoing. . How far I have 
ided,' I leave on this, as on every other oc 
, to you to decide. I own my vanity is 
ed, when you give my songs a place in your 
t and superb work ; but to be of service 
work is my first wish. As I have often 
ni, I do not in a single instance wish you, 
compliment to me, to insert any thing of 
One hint let me give you — whatever 
leyel does, let him not alter one iota of 
igmal Scottish airs ; I mean, in the song 
ment ; but let our national music pre- 
its native features. They are, I own, 
>ntly wild and irreducible to the more 
n rules ; but on that very eccentricity, 
IS, depends a great part of their effect 



•No. XXIII. 

[a THOMSON to Ma BURNS. 

Edinburgh, S6th April, 1793. 
ETILY thank you, my dear sir, for your 
ro letters, and the songs which accom- 
1 them. I am always both instructed and 
ained by your observations; and the 
less with which you speak out your mind, 
ne highly agreeable. It is very possible 
' not have the true idea of simplicity in 
Mition. I confess there are several songs 
Ian Ramsay*s, for example, that I think 
mough, which another person mora con- 



versant than I have been with country pecml*, 
would perhaps call simple and natural But 
the lowest scenes of simple nature will not 
please generally, if copied precisely as thej 
are. The poet, like the painter, must select 
what will form an agreeable as well as a natural 
picture. On this subject it were easy to en* 
large ; but at present suffice it to say, that I 
consider simplicity, rightly understood, as a 
most essential quality in composition, and the 
ground-work of beauty in all the arts. I will 
gladly appropriate your most interesting newr 
ballad When wild war's deadly blautf &c. to thf 
Miil, milt, O, as well as the other two songs 
to their respective airs; but the third and 
fourth line of the first verses must underp;o 
some little alteration in order to suit the music 
Pleyel does not alter a single note of the son^. 
That would be absurd indeed ! With the aira 
which he introduces hito the sonatas, I allow 
him to take such liberties as he pleases, but 
that has nothing to do with the songs. 



P. S. — I wish you would do as you proposed 
with your JRigs o* Barley. If the loose senti- 
ments were threshed out of it, I will find an air 
for it ; but as to this there is no hurry. 



No. XXIV. 
Ma burns to Ma THOMSON. 

June, 1793. 

When I tell you, my dear sir, that a friend of 
mine, in whom I am much interested, has 
fallen a sacrifice to these accursed times, you 
will easily allow that it might unhinge me for 
doing any good among ballads. My own loss, 
as to pecuniary matters, is trifling; but the 
total jpuin of a much-loved friend, is a loss in- 
deed. Pardon my seeming inattention to 
your last commands. 

I cannot alter the disputed lines in the MiU 
mill O. What you think a defect I esteem 
as a positive beauty : so you see how doctors 
differ. I shall now, with as much alacrity as 
I can muster, go on with your commands. 

You know Fraser, the hautboy player in 
Edinburgh— he is here instructing a band of 
rnusic for a fencible corps quartered in this 

* The lines were the third and foorth. See p. 197. 

** Wi* mony a snreet babe fatherless. 
And mony a widowr mourning." 

As onr poet had maintained a long silence, and the 
first number of Mr Thomson's MunecU Work was ia 
the press this gentleman ventured, by Mr Erslciaetad. 
Tice, to substitute for tliem in that publication, 

** And eyes again with pleasure beamed 
That had been bleared with mourniDg.** 

Though better suited to the music, these linee are in* 
furior to the original. This is the onlv alteration, 
adopted by Mr Thomson, whidi Boras did not approra 
or at least assent to. 
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eountrf. Among many of tlie airt tbtt platM 
me, there it one well known m a reel by the 
iiame of T%e Quaker's Wife ; and which I re- 
member a grand aunt of mine used to sing, bj 
the name of Liygeram cothy my honny wee loss, 
Mr Fraser plays it slow, and with an expres- 
sion that quite charms me. I became such an 
enthusiast about it, that I made a song for it, 
Which I here subjoin ; and enclose Prater's set 
of the tune. If they hit your fancy, they are 
at vour service $ if not, return me the tune, 
and I will put it in Johnson's Museum. I 
think the song is not in my worst manner 

TYiiitf— " LifgvnuB coeh." 

Blythe hae I been on yon hiU, 

As the lambs before me ; 
Careless ilka thought and free. 

As the breeze flew o'er me : 
Now uae langer sport and play. 

Mirth or sang can please me : 
Lesley is sae fair and coy, 

Care and anguish seize me. 

Heavy, heavy is the task, 

Hopeless love declaring : 
Trembling, I dow nocbt but glowr. 

Sighing, dumb, despairing i 
If she winna ease the tbraws, 

In my bosom swelling ; 
Underneath the grass green sod, 

Soon maun be my dwelling. 

I should wish to hear Low this pleases you. 



NO. XXV. 

Ma burns to Me THOMSON. 

January 5, 1793, 
Havb you ever, my dear sir, felt your bosom 
ready to burst with indignation on reading of 
those mighty villains who divide kingdom against 
kingdom, desolate provinces, and lay nations 
waste out of the wantonness of ambition, or 
often from still more ignoble passions ? In a 
mood of this kind to day, I recollected the air 
oi Logan water ; and it occurred to me that its 
querulous melody probably had its origin from 
the plaintive indignation of some swelling, 
suffering heart, fired at the tyrannic strides of 
some public destroyer ; and overwhelmed with 
private distress, the consequence of a countrv*8 
ruin. If I have done anv thing at all like 
justice to my feelings, the following song, 
composed in three quarters of an hour's medi- 
tation in my elbow chair, ought to have tome 
merit 

Time-^** Logan water. 

O, Logan sweetly didst thou glided 
That day I was my Willie's bride ; 
Aiid years sinsyne hae o'er us run. 
Like Logan to the simmer sun. 



But now the flowery binkt appietr 
Like drumlie winter, dark an dreai*, 
While my dear lad maun &ce hit fiMta 
Far, far nrae me and Logan braes. 

Again the merry month o' May, 

Has made our hills and valleys gay ; 

The birds rejoice in leafy bowers. 

The bees hum round the breathing flowers : 

Blythe morning lifts his rosy eye. 

And evening's tears are tears of joy : 

My soul, deligbtless, a' surveys. 

While Willie's far £rae Logan braes. 

Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings sits the thrush : 
Her faithfu' mate will share her toil^ 
Or wi' his song her cares beguile ; 
But I, wi' mv sweet nurslings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer. 
Pass widow'd nights and joyless days, 
While Willie's &r frae Lqgan braes. 

O wae upon you, men o' state. 
That brethren rouse to deadly hate \ 
As ye make roony a fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return ! 
How can your flinty hearts enjoy. 
The widow's tearsj the orphan's cry;» 
But soon may peaee bring happy days, 
And WilHe, name to Logan braes ! 



Do you know the following beandliil little 
fragment, in Witherspoon's Collection of SeoCt 
Songs? 

J#r— « Hufhie arahaav. 

" O gin my love were yon red rose 
'* That grows upon the castle wa', 

** And I mysel' a drap o* dew, 
<* Into her bonnie breast to fa' ! 

** Oh, there beyond expression blest, 
" I'd feast on beauty a' the night ; 

<' SealM on her silk-sut faulds to rest, 
V Till fley'd awa by Phoebus' light." 

This thought is inexpressibly beautifiil; 
and quite, so far as I know, original. It is too 
short for a songj else I would forswear you 
altogether, unless you gave it a place. I have 
often tried to eke a stanza to it, but in vain, 
after balancing myself for a musing five minutes, 
on the hind-legs of my elbow chur, I produced 
the following. 

The verses are far inferior to the foregoing, 
I frankly confess ; but if worthy of insertion 
at all, toey might be first in place ; as evexy 
poet, who knows any thing of bis trade, witt 
husband his best thoughts for a cOneluding 
stroke. 

* Originally, 

** Ye mind oa Hnid your cniel joys, 

** The widows tears, the lofptaan's eries.** 
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were my lore yon Ulach fkir, 
Wi' puiple blossooM to the luring ; 

And I a bird to shelter there 
When wearied on my little wing. 

How I wad mourn, when it was torn 
By autumn wild, and winter rude ! 

But I wad sing on wanton wing, 
When yonthhi' May its bloom renew'd. 



NO. XXVL 

~ Ma THOMSON to Mb BURNS. 

Monday, Ist July, 1793, 
]3l AM extremely sorry, my good sir, that any 
'^hing should happen to unhinge you. The 
Jtimes are terribly out of tune, and when bar- 
teony will be restored, heaven knows. 
, Tlie first book of iongs, just published, will 
lie despatched to you along with this. Let 
3ue be favoured witii your opinion of it frank- 
1y and freely. 

I shall certainly give a place to the song you 
^ve written for tiie Quaker*^ Wife; it is 
juite enchanting.' Pnyy will you return the 
Tost of songs, with such airs ndded to it as you 
Wnk ought to be included. THe business now 
lests entirely on myself the gentleman who 
originally agreed tO' join in the speculation 
having requested to be off. No matter ; a loser 
1 cannot be. The superior excellence of the 
work will create a general demand for it, as 
soon as it is properly known. And were the 
' sale even slower than what it promises to be, 
I should be somewhat compensated for my 
labour* by the pleasure I should receive from 
the music. I cannot express how much I am 
obliged to you for the exquisite new songs you 
Bre sending me ; but tiuinks, my friend, are a 
lKX>r return for what you have done ; as I shall 
be benefited by the publication, you must suf- 
fer me to enclose a small mark of my grati- 
tude, * and to repeat it afterwards when I 
find it convenient. Do not return it, for by 
heaven, if vou do, our correspondence is at an 
end : and though this would be no loss to you, 
it would mar the publication, which, under 
your auspices, cannot fail to be respectable 
and interesting. 



Wednesday morning. 
I thank you for your delicate additional vers- 
es to the old fragment, and for your excellent 
song to Logan water: Thomson's truly ele- 
gant one ml follow for the English singer. 
Your apostrophe to statesmen, is admirable, 
but I am not siure if it is quite suitable to the 
s«[^oaed genUe character of the fair mourner 
woo speaks iL 

•L.5. 



NO XXVIL ( 

Mb burns to Mb THOMSON. 

t Mr DxAB Sia, July 8, 1799» ' 

I HAVE just finished the following ballad, and 
as I do think it in my best style, I send it you* 
Mr Clarfee, who wrote down the air from Mrs 
Burns' wood-note wild, is very fond of it ; and 
has given it a celebrity by teaching it to some 
young ladies of the first fashion bere. If you 
do not like the air enough to |[ive it a place in 
your collection, please return it. The song you 
may keep, as I remember it. 



Thebe was a lass, and she was fiiir. 
At kirk and market to be seen ; 

When a' the fairest maids were met. 
The fairest maid was bonnie Jean. 

And aye she wrought her mammie*s wark. 
And aye she sang sae nl^rrilie ; 

The blythest bird upon the bush 
Had ne'er a lighter heart than she. 

But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little lintwhite's nest ; 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers. 
And love will break the soundest rest. 

Young Robie was the brawest lad. 
The flower and pride of a' the glen ; 

And he had owsen, sheep, and kye, 
And wanton naigies nine or ten. 

He gaed wi* Jeanie to the tryst. 
He danced wi' Jeanie on the down ^ 

And lang ere witless Jeanie wist. 

Her heart was tint, her peace was stovvu. 

As in the bosom o' the stream. 

The moon-beam dwells at dewy e'en ; 

So trembling pure, was tender love 
Within the breast o* bonnie Jean.* 

And now she works her mammie's wark. 
And aye she sighs wi' care and pain ; 

Yet wist na what her ail might be. 
Or what wad mak her wed again. 

But did na Jeanie's heart loup light, 
And did na joy blink in her e'e. 

As Robie tauld a tale o' love 
Ae e'enin, on the lily lea ? 

I*he sun was sinking in the west, 
The birds sang sweet in ilka grove ; 

His cheek to hers he fondly prest. 
And whisper'd thus his tale o' love. 



* In the original MS. oar poet aslu »Ir ThooMon if 
this ttuum is not original f 
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O Jetnie fair, I loV thee detr ; 

etnst tboa think to fmncy me ? 
Or wilt tbou leave thy mammie's cot^ 

And learn to tent the farms wi' me. 

At bam or byre thou sbalt na drudge, 
Or na .'thing else to trouble thee ; 

But stray amang the heather-bells, 
And tent the waving corn wi* me. 

Now what could artless Jeanie do ? 

She had na will to say him na : 
At leni^li she blushed a sweet consent. 

And love was aye between them twa. 

1 have some thoughts of inserting in your 
index, or in my notes, the names of the fair 
ones, the themes of my songs. I do not mean 
the name at full ; but dashes or asterisms, so 
as ingenuity may find them out. 

The heroine of the foregoing is Miss M. 
daughter to Mr M. of D. one of your subscrib- 
ers. I have not painted her in the rank which 
she holds in life, but in the dress and charac- 
ter of a cottager. 



No. XXVIII. 

Me burns to Ma THOMSON. 

July, 1793. 
I A88URE you, my dear sir, that you truly hurt 
me with your pecuniary parcel It degrades me 
in my own eyes. However, to return it would 
savour of affectation ; but as to any more traffic 
of that debtor and creditor kind, I swear by 
that HoNOUA which crowns the upright statue 
of Robert Burns' Integrity— on the least 
motion of it, I will indignantly spurn the by- 
past transaction, and from that moment com • 
mence entire stranger to you ? Burns' character 
for generosity of sentiment and independence 
of mind will, I trust, long outlive any of his 
wants, which the cold un&eling ore can sup- 
ply : at least, I will take care that such a char- 
acter he shall deserve. 

Thank you for my copy of your publication. 
Never did my eyes behold, in any musical 
work, such elegance and correctness. Your 
preface, too, is admirably written ; only, your 
partiality to me has made you say too much ; 
however, it will bind me down to double every 
effort in the future progress of the work. The 
following are a few remarks on the songs in the 
list you sent me. I never copy what I write 
to you, so I may be often tautological, or 
perhaps contradictory. 

The Fiowers of the Forest is charming as a 
poem ; and should be, and must be, set to the 
notes ; but, though out of your rule, the three 
stanzatf, beginning, 

'* I hae seen the smiling o' fortune beguiling," 



are worthy of a place, were it bat to imi 
talize the author oif them, who is an old Inifi 
my acquaintance, and at this moment living f 
Edinburgh. She is a Mrs Cockbum ; I fio 
of what place ; but fix>m Roxbuighshire. 
a charming apostrophe is 

** O fickle fortune, why this cruel sporting, 
Why, why torment us — poor sons of a dagf 

The old ballad, / wish I were where Helen Uett 
is silly, to contemptibility.* My alteration of 
it, in Johnson's, is not much better. Mr Pinker, 
ton, in his, what he calls. Ancient BallsA 
(many of them notorious, though beautiJiil 
enough forgeries) has the best set. It is full of 
his own interpolations— but no matter. 

In my next, I will suggest to your considcCi 
ation, a few songs which may have cscsmI 
your hurried notice. In the meantime, sulrf ' 
me to congratulate you now, as a brother of ^ 
quill. You have committed your character sfll 
fame ; which will now be tried, for ages l» 
come, by the illustrious jury of the Sons and 
Daughters of Taste— all whom poesy caa 
please, or music charm. 

Being a bard of nature, I have some preten* 
sions to second sight ; and I am warranted by 
the spirit to foretell and affirm, that your great 
grandchild wiU hold up your volumes, and say, 
with honest pride, << This so much admired 
selection was the work of my ancestor." 



■ 



No. XXIX. 
Ma THOMSON to Mr BURNS. 

Dkar Sir, . Edinburgh, August, 1798> 

I HAD the pleasure of receiving your last t«t 
letters, and am happy to find you are qoite 
pleased with the appearance of the first book 
when you come to hear the songs sung sad 
accompanied, you will be charmed with theok 
The bonnie brueket Lasns, certainly deservd 
better verses, and I hope you will match her. 
Cavld Kail in Aberdeen, Let me in this at 
night, and several of the livelier airs, wait the 
muse's leisure : these are peculiarly worthy of 
her choicest gifts ; besides, you'll notice, that 
in the airs of this sort, the singer can alwayi 
do greater justice to the poet, than in the 
slower airs of The bush aboon Traqttair, Lord 
Gregory, and the like ; for in the manner the 
latter are frequently sung, you must be con- 
tented with the sound, without the sense. In- 
det;d, both the airs and words are disguised by 
the very slow, languid, psalm-singing style in 
which they are too often performed : they lose 
animation and expression altogether, and in- 

* There is a copy of this ballad given in the account of 
the DMiinb of KirkpatriclcFlendnff, (wUdi eoataiiM tht 
tomb of Fair Helen Inrine, ) in the atatlstiea of Sir 
John SHadair, VoL XIIL p.9Pfb,to wUeh this character 
ia cert^nly not appiieable 
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•peaking to the nAni^ or tooehing th»| 
By doy upon the etr, and mC OS a yewn- 

ImUafl, TTUrrwota lai$ and she wa$ 
imple and beaatifu], and shall ondoubt- 
se my collection. 



No. XXX. 
I BURNS to Mm THOMSON. 

Ds^a TBomoir, Angntt, 1793. 

the pen for our friend Clarke, who, at 
, ia atndying the music of the spheres 
.1m>w. The Otorgimm SiduB, he thinks, 
r <Nit of tune ; so until he rectify that 
be eannot atoop to terrestrial affairs. 
Btida ygu six of the Rondeau subjects, 
aose m wanted, he says you shall ha?e 



jonr long stairs! 

& CLARKE. 



No. XXXL 
a BURNS to Mk THOMSON. 

August 179S. 

>lgeelion9 my dear sir, to the passa^ 
ong of JLogu* Water, is right in one in- 
» but it is difficult to mend it : If I can, 
The other passage you object to does 
lear in the same light to me. 
re tried my hand on Robtm Adair, and 
A pmJiably think, with little. success ; 
I such a cursed, cramp, out of the way 
a, that I despair of domg any thing bet- 
t. 



PHILLIS THE FAIR. 



Wbilx larks with little wing, 

Fann'd the pure air, 
Tasting the breathing spring* 

Forth I did fiue ; 
Oqr the sun's golden eye, 
Peep'd o'er the mountains high ; 
8acn thy mom ! did I cry, 

Phillia the fidr. 

lo each bird's careless song, 

Obd, I did share ; 
While yon wild flowers among. 

Chance led me there s 
Sweet 10 the opening day. 



Rosebuds bent the dewy spray i 
Such thy bloom, did 1 say, 
FhiUis the fair. 

Down in a shady walk. 

Doves cooing were, 
I mark'd the cruel hawk 

Caught in a snare : 
So kind mair fortune be. 
Such make his destiny ! 
He who would injure thee, 

Pbillis the fair. 

So much for namby-pamby. I may, after 
all, try my band on it in Scots verse. There 
I alwajrs find myself most at home. 

J have just put the last hand to the song I 
meant for Cauld Kail in Aberdeen, If it suits 
you to insert it, I shall be pleased, as the hero- 
ine is a favourite of mine : if not, I shall also 
be pleased ; because I wish, and will be glad, 
to see ^ou act decidedly on the business.* 
'Tis a tribute as a man of taste, and as an edi* 
tor, which you owe yourself! 



No. XXXII. 
Ma THOMSON to M& BURNS. 

Mr Good Sia, August, 1798. 

I CONSIDER it one of the most agreeable cir- 
cumstances attending this publication of mine, 
tiiat it has procured me so many of vour much 
valued epistles. Prav make my acknowledg- 
ments to St Stephen tor the tunes : tell him I 
adroit the justness of his complaint on my 
stair-case, conveyed in his laconic jiostscript to 
yovLTJeu desprk ; which I perused more than 
once, without discovering exactly whether your 
discussion was music, astronomy, or politics ; 
though a sagacious friend, acquainted with the 
convivial habits of the poet and the musician, 
offered me a bet of two to one, you were just 
drowning care together ; that an empty bowl 
was the only thing that would deeply affect 
vou, and the only matter you could then study 
how to remedy ! 

I shall be glad to see you give Robin Adair 
a Scottish dress. Peter is furnishing him with 
an English suit for a change, and you are well 
matched together. Robin's air is excellent, 
though he certainly has an out of the wav mea- 
sure as ever poor Parnassian wight was plagued 
with. I wish you would invoke the muse for 
a single elegant stanza to be substituted for the 
concluding objectionable verses of Down the 
bum Davie^ so that this most exquisite song 
may no longer be excluded from good company. 

Mr Allan has made an inimitable drawing 
from your John Anderson my Jo, which I am 
to have engraved, as a frontispiece to the hu- 
morous class of songs ; youwillbe quite charm- 
ed with it, I promise you. The old couple 
are aeated by the iireside. Mrs Anderson, ia 



Ills sooff ssttt hsrswitk l» that in K 
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great good harnour, ii clmpping John's should- 
m, wDile he smilei end looks at her with such 
glee, as to show that he/uliy recollects the 
pleasant days and nights when they were fint 
acqment The drawing would do honour to the 
pendl of Teniers. 



No. XXXIII. 
Mr burns to Mr THOMSON. 

August, 1793. 
That crinkum-crankum tune, Robin Adair, 
has run so in my head, and I succeeded so ill 
in my last attempt, that I have ventured in this 
morning's walk, one essay more. You, my 
dear sir, will remember an unfortunate part of 
our worthy friend C.'s story, which happened 
about three years ago. • That struck my fancy, 
and I endeavoured to do the idea justice, as 
follows. 



SONG. 

Had I a cave on some wild, distant shore, 
Where the winds howl to the wave's dashing 
roar: 
There would I weep my woes, 
There seek my last repose. 
Till grief my eyes should close, 
Ne*er to wake more. 

Falsest of womankind, canst thou deckue. 
All tiby fond plighted vows— >fleeting as air ! 

To thy new lover hie. 

Laugh o'er thy perjury. 

Then in thy bosom try, 
What pc^ce is there : 



' By the way, I have met with a musical 
Highlander, in Bre^dalbane*s fencibles, which 
are quartered here, who assures me that he 
well remembers his mothei'^s singing Gaelic 
songs to both Bobin Adair and Gramachree, 
They certainly have more of the Scotch than 
Irish taste in them. 

This man comes from the vicinity of Inver- 
ness ; so it could not be any intercourse with 
Ireland that cx>uld bring them ; — except, what 
I shrewdly suspect to be the case, the wander- 
ing minstrels, harpers, and pipers, used to go 
frequently errant through the wilds both of 
Scotland and Ireland, and so some favourite 
airs might be common to both. — A case in 
point — ^They have lately, in Ireland, published 
an Irish air, as they say, called ** Gaun du de- 
lish." The fact is, in a publication of Corri's, a 
great while ago, you will find the same air, 
called a Highland one, with a Gaelic song set 
to it Its name there, I think, is ** Oran 



(haOiJ* and a flna air it Is. Do ask 
AUan, or the Rev. Gaelic Parson, aboot 
matters. 



No. XXXIV. 
Mb burns to Me THOMSON. 

My Dkak Sia, August, 179S. 

*< Letme in this ae night," I will reconsider. I 
am glad you are pleased with my song, <* Had 
I a cave,** &c as I liked it m3rself. 

I walked out yesterday evening, with a volume 
of the Museum in my hand ; when turning of % 
*< Allan Water," <* What numbers shall thf 
muse repeat," See. as the words appeared ^ 
me rather unworthy of so fine an air ; and-1% 
collecting that it is on your list, I sat and nvM 
under the shadow of an old thorn, till I wiol| 
out one to suit the measure. I may be wrpiff 
but I think it not in my worst style. Tot 
must know, tha^ in Ramsjiy> Tea-table, when 
the modem song first appeare<C the ancient 
name of the tuae, Allan says, is **AUan Wfter." 
or, *< My love Annie's very bonnie." This 
last has certainly been a line of the original 
song ; so I took up the idea, and, as you will 
see, have introduced^ the line in its place, whicb 
I presume it formerly occupied ; though I like- 
wise give you a "choosing Une," that should 
not hit the cut of your fancy. . 



. . '« 
By Allan-stream I chanced'to rove. 

While Phoebus sank beyond Benkddi ;• 
The winds were whispering through the gro^' 

The yellow com was waving ready : 
I listened to a lover's sang. 

And thought on youtbAi* pleasofes mony; 
And aye the wild-wood echoes rang-^ 

O dearly do I lo'e thee Annie.f 

O happy be the woodbine bower, 

Nae nightly bogle make it eede ; 
Nor ever sorrow stiun the hour, * 

The place and time I met my dearie t 
Her head .upon my throbbing breast^ 

She, sinkmg said, ** I'm thine for ever !' 
While mony a kiss the seal impiSest, 

The sacred vow, we ne'er should sever. 

The haunt o' spring's the primrose brae^ 

The simmer joys the flocks to follo# : 
How cheery, thro' her shortening day. 

Is autumn in her weeds o* yellow ; 
But can they melt the glowing heart, 

Or chain the soul in speechless pleasure. 
Or thro* each nerve the rapture dart, 

Like meeting her, our bosom's treasure. 



• A mountain west of StraUuAUan, 9000 feet high- 
f Or, « O my ktve Anait^ vscf bennie iB. B. 
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ro ! say I ; it it a gpod tong. Should 
ink so too, (not else) jou can set the 
:o it^ aod let the other follow as Eng. 
rees. 

unin is my propitious season. I make 
erses in it than in all the year else. 

God bless you ! 



No. XXXV. 
ft BURNS to Mb THOMSON. 

August, 1793, 

thistle and Til come to you, my lad," 

'your airs ? I admire it much t and yes- 

I set the following verses to it Urbaiii, 

I met with here, begged them of me, as 

sires the air much ; but as I understand 

s looks with rather an eril eye on your 

I did not choose to comply. However, 

song does not suit your taste, I may 

It send it to him. The set of the air 

I had m my f^ it in Johoson's Mu> 



mrLB and III come to you, my lad,* 
istle and 111 come to you, my lad ; 
bther and mither and a* should gae mad, 
ittle and I'll come to you, my lad. 

«ri]y tent when ye come to court me, 
!ome nae unless Ae hack.yett be ajee ; 
lip the back style, and let nae body see, 
lome as ye were nae comin* to me. , 
ome, &C. 
> whittie, ^c, 

ck, or at market, whene'er ye meet me, 
by me as tho' that ye cared nae a tiie ; 
%al me a blink o' your bonnie black e*e, 
K>k as ye were nae lookin' at me. 
»ok« &C. 

w and protest that ye care na for me^ 
rhiies ye may lightly my beauty a WM ; 
Mirt nae anither, tho* jokin ye he, 
!ar that she wyle your fiuicy frae tnt • 
sar, &c 
) whuUefffC 



>ther favorite air of mine, is, Th^ mmekm 
trdie^s bjfre. When sung slow, with ex* 
m, I have wished that it had had better 



of ths MSa the first four Unas ran thns : 



rhkti« and 1*11 come to thee, my Jo, 
rhietle and VH oome to thee, my Jot 
>* father aod mother and a' •hould lav no, 
rhMIs and ni eons ts thos, say Jsk 



poetry ; that I have endeavoured to supply at 
follows. 

AoowN winding Nith I did wander. 
To mark the sweet flowers as they q>ring ; 

Adown winding Nith I did wander. 
Of Phillis to muse and to sing. 

CBOBUS. 

Awa wi' your belles and your beauties. 
They never wi' her can compare ; 

Whaever has met wi' my Phillis, 
Has met wi' the queen o' the Cur. 

The daisy amus'd my fond fancy. 

So artiess, so simple, so wild ; 
Thou emblem, said I, o* my Phillit, 

For she is Simplicity's child. 
Awa, &c 

The rose bud's the blush o' my charmer. 
Her sweet balmy lip when 'tis prest ; 

How fair and how pure is the lily, 
But fairer and purer her breast. 
Awa^&c 

Yon knot of gay flowers in the arbour. 
They ne'er wi* my Phillis can vie ; 

Her breath is the breath o* the woodbine. 
Its dew-drop o' diamond, her eye. 
Awa,&c 

Her voice is the song of the mominff 
That wakes thro' the green-spreadinff grov^ 

When Phoebus peeps over the mountains, . 
On music, and pleasure, and love. 
Awa, &C. 

But beauty, how frail and how fleeting. 
The bloom of a flue summer's day ! 

While worth in the mind o* my Phillis 
Will flourish without a decay.* 
Awa, &C. 



Mr Clarke begs you to give Miss Phillis a cor- 
ner in your book, as she is a partici^ flame 
of his. She is a Miss P. M. sister to bonnu 
Jean. They are both pupils of his. You 
shall hear from me, the very first grist I get 
from my rhyming mill. 



NO XXXVI. 

Mft BURNS to Mb THOMSON 

August, 1798. ^> 
That tune CauU KaU, is such a favourite of 



• Thia aong, certainly beaotlfol, would appear tsi 
more adTantage without the ofaoroa : aa ia indeed »• 
with ssfsral sthar ssngs «f ear anthor, — 

ft 
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Toara, that I once more roved out jretterday 
tor a gloamin shot at the muses ; * when the 
muse that presides o'er the shores x>f Nith, or 
rather my old inspiring dearest nymph, Coila, 
whispered me the following. I have two rea- 
sons for thinking that it waj my early, sweet, 
simple inspirerthat was b? my elbow, ** smooth 
gliding without step,** and pouring the song on 
my glowing fancy. In the first place, since I 
left Coila's native haunts, not a fragment of a 
poet has risen to cheer her solitary musings, 
by catching inspiration from her ; so I more 
than suspect that she has followed me hither, 
or at least makes me occasional visits ; second- 
It, the last stanza of this song I send you in 
toe very words that Coila taught me many years 
■go, and which I set to an old Scots reel in 
Johnson's Museua 

i<tr-.**Caul4KalL** 

Come let me take thee to my breast, 

And pledge we ne'er shall sunder 
And I shall spurn as vilest dust 

The warld*s wealth and grandeur : 
And do I hear my Jeanie own, 

That equal transports move her ? 
i ask for dearest life alone 

That I may live to love her. 

Thus in my arms, wi* a* thy charms, 

I clasp my countless treasure ; 
I'll seek nae mair o* heaven to share, 

Than sic a moment's pleasure : 
And by thy een, sae bonnie blue, 

I swear I'm thine for ever ! 
And on thy lips I seal my vow, 

And break it shall I never. 

If you think the above will suit your idea of 
your favourite air, I shall be highly pleased. 
The last time I came o*er the Mooff I cannot 
meddle with, as to mending it : and the musi- 
cal world have been so long accustomed to 
Ramsay's words, that a different song, though 
positively superior, would not be so well jre- 
ceived. I am not fond of choruses to songs, 
■o I have not made one for the foregoing. 



No. XXXVII. 

Mb BURNS ^o M& THOMSON. 

August, 1793. 
DAINTY DAVIE. 

Now rosy May comes in wi' flowers. 
To deck her gay, green spreading bowers ; 
And now comes in my happy hours. 
To wander wi' my Davie. 



* Oloamin«--twilig!it, propably from glooming. A 
Mutifol pooUeal word which ourbt to bo adopiod in 
'^ ' * A gloaniiMhoC» a twilight intarviaw. - 



CHORt78. 

Meet me on the warlock know 
Dainty Davie, dainty Davie, 

There I'll spend the dav wi* yoUt 
My ain dear dainty Davie. 

The crystal waters round us fa% 
The merry birds are lovers a*. 
The scented breezes round us blaw, 
A wandering wi* my Davie^ 
Meet me, &c. 

When purple morning starts the hare 
To steal upon her early fare. 
Then thro' the dews I will repair. 
To meet my faithfu' Davie, 
Meet me, &c: 

When day, expiring in the west, 
The curtain draws o' nature's rest, 
I flee to bis arms I lo'e best. 
And that's my ain dear Davie. 

CHoaus ■ 

Meet me on the warlock knowe, 
Bonnie Davie, dainty Davie, 

There I'll spend the day wi you» 
My ain dear dainty Davie.* 

So much for Davie. The chorus, you koow, | 
is to the low part of the tune. See Clarke's 
set of it in the Museum. 

N. B. In the Museum they have drawled 
out the tune to twelve lines of poetry, which 
is — nonsense. Four lines of song, sod 
four of chorus, is the way. 



No. XXXVIIL 
Me THOMSON to Ma BURNS. 

My Dear Sia, ' Edinburgh, 1st Sept I'TSS. 
Since writing you last, I have received half a 
dozen songa, with which I am delighted bevond 
expression. The humour and fancy of WmMtJe 
and TU come to you^ myriad, will render it near* 
ly as great a favourite as Duncan Gray. Come 
Ut me take thee to my breast, Adoum winding 
Niih, and By Allan stream, &c are full of ima- 
gination and feeling, andaweetly suit the airs 
for which thev are intended. Had J a cave 
on some wUd distant shore, is a striking and af- 
fecting composition. Our friend, to whose 
story it refers, read it with a swelling heart, I 
assure you. The union we are now forming, 
I think can never be broken ; these songs of 
yours will descend with the music to the latest 



• Dainty Datie is the title of an old Scotch song, from 
which Burns liat taken nothing but the title and the 
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pt>sterlty» and will he fondljr dwrislied lo lopg 
«s genius, taste, and senaibiUty exist in our is- 

While the mute seems so propiUous, I 
chink it right to inclose a list of all the fa- 
Tours I have to ask of her, no tcwer than 
twenty and three ! J have burdened the pleas- 
ant Peter with as many as it is probable he 
will attend to : most of the remaining airs 
would puzzle the English poet not a little ; 
tb«y are uf that peculiar measure and rhjrtbm, 
that they must be £imiliar to him who writes 
for them. 



No. XXXIX. 
Mr burns to Ma THOMSON. 

Sept 1793. 
Yon may readily trust, my near sir, that any 
exertion in my power is heartily at your ser* 
vice. But one thing I must hint to you ; the 
very name of Peter Pindar is of great service 
to your publication, so get a verse from him 
now and then i though I have no objection, 
as well as lean, to bc«r the burden of the busi- 
ness. 

You know that my pretensions to musical 
taste, aro merely a iew of nature's instincts, 
untaught and untutored by art For this rea- 
son, many musical compositions, particularly 
where much of the merit lies in counterpoint ; 
however they may transport and ravish the 
ears of you connoisseurs, affect my simple 
lug no otherwise than merely as melodious din. 
On the other band, by way of amends, I am 
delighted with many little melodies, which the 
learned nrasician despises as silly and insipid. 
I do not know whether the old air Heif tuttie 
taiUie may rank among this number; but well 
I know that, with Fraser's hautboy, it has of- 
ten filled my eyes with tears. There is a tra- 
dition, which I have met with in manv places 
of Scotland, that it was Robert Bruce s march 
at the battle of Bannockburn. This thought, 
in my solitary wanderings, warmed me to a 
pitch of enthusiasm on the theme of Liberty 
«nd Independence, which I threw into a kind 
of ScoinsH ode, fitted to the air that one might 
suppose to be the galUnt Royal Scot's address 
to his horoic followers on that, eventful morn- 
ing.* 



BRUCE TO HIS TROOPS. 

ON THB SVfi OF THE BATTLI OF BAMMOCKBUIW* 

To its own Tuns. 

Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled« 
Scots wham Bbuce has aften led i 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to victorie. 

Now*s the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's powei^-* 
Chains and slaverie ! 

Wha will be a traitor. knave? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee 

Wha for Scotland's king an. law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Faee-man stand, or Feeb-man fii*. 
Let him follow me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins. 
But they shall be tree ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us DO, or die ! 



So may God ever defend the cause of Truth 
and Liberty, as he did that day ! — Amen. 

P. S I showed the air to Urbani, who was 

highly pleased with it, and begged me to make 
sol't verses for it ; but I had no idea of giving 
myself any trouble on the subject, till the ac- 
cidental recollection of that glorious struggle 
for freedom, associated with the glowing ideas 
of some other struggles of the same nature, 
not quite so ancient, roused my rhyming ma- 
nia. Clarke's set of the tune, with his bass, 
you will find in the Museum ; though I am- 
afraid that the air is not what will entitle it to 
a place in your elegant selection. 



No. XL. 



« This noble strain was conceived by oar poet during [ 
a storm among the wilds of Qien-Ken in GaUoway. A 
1 fciished copy will be fooad afterwards, t . 



Mb burns to Me THOMSON. 

Sept 170S. 
I DARE say, my dear sir, that you will begin 
to think my correspondence is persecution. 
No matter, 1 can't help it ; a ballad is my hob- 
by-horse; which, though otherwise a siropla 
sort of harmless, idiotical beast enough, im 

O 



I 
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jet this blencd bc«dttit>ng property, that when 
once it bat fuirlymade off with a hapless wight, 
ift gets lo enamoured with the tinkle.gingle, 
dnkle-gingle of its own bells, that it is sure to 
run poor pil-garlick, the bedlam jockey, quite 
beyond any useful point or post in the common 
Tmce of man. 

•The following song I have composed for 
Oran^aoU, the Highland air that you tell roe, 
in ^our last, you have resolved to give a place 
to m your book. I have this moment finished 
the son^ ; so you have it glowing from the mint. 
If it suit you, well ! if not, 'tis also well 1 



7\MW— «* Oran-gaolL' 



Behold the hour, the boat arrive ; 

Thou goest, thou darling of my heart ; 
SeverM from thee can I survive — 

But fate has will'd, and we must part 
rU often greet this surging swell. 

Yon distant isle will often hail : 
" E*en here, I took the last farewell ; 

** There latest mark'd her vanished sail.*' 

Along the solitary shore. 

While flittinK sea fowl round me cry, 
Across the rolling, dashing roar. 

I'll westward tuni my wistful eye i 
Happy, thou Indian grove, FU say, 

Where now my Nancy's path may be ! 
While thro' thy sweets she loves to stray, 

O tell me, does she muse on me ! 



and I tbink Lewk Cfordan it moat happily 
adapted to your ode ; at least with a very abort 
venation of the fourth line, which I shall pre- 
sently submit to you. There is in XewM 
Gorwm more of the ^rand than the plaintive, 
particularly when it is sung with a degree of 
spirit, which your words i^xiuld oblige the 
singer to give it. I would have no scruple 
about sulMtituting vour ode in the room of 
Lewie Gordon, wbico has neither the interest, 
the grandeur, nor the poetry that characterise 
your verses. Now the variation I have to 
suggest upon the last line of each verse, the only 
line too short for the air, is as follows : 

Verte \$t, Or to glorious victorie. 

2d, CAatiu-- chains and slaverie. 

3dt Let him, iet kim turn and flie. 

4/A, Let him bravely follow me. 

6th, But they shall, they shall be free. 

6th, Let us, let us do, or die ! 

If you connect each line with its own verse, 
I do not think you will find that either tfie 
sentiment or the expression loses any of its 
energy. The only line which I dislike in the 
whole of the song is, <* Welcome to your gory 
bed.*' Would not another word be preferable 
to wekome f In your next I will expect to be 
informed whether 3WU agree to what I have 
proposed. These little alterations I submit 
with the greatest deference. 

The beauty of the verses you have made 
for Oran-yaoil will insure celebrity to the air. 



No. XLI. 
Ma THOMSON (d Ma BURNS. 

Edinburgh, 5th Sept 179S. 

I BELIEVE it is generally allowed that the great- 
est modesty is the sure attendant of the great- 
est merit. While you are sending me verses 
tW even Sbakspeare might be proud to own, 
Vou speak of them as if tbev were ordinary pro- 
ductions ! Your heroic ode is to me the no- 
blest composition of the kind in the Scottish 
language. I happened to dine yesterday with 
a party of your friends, to whom I read it 
They were all charmed with it, entreated me 
to find out a suitable air for it, and reprobated 
the idea of giving it a tune bo totally devoid of 
interest or grandeur as Hey tuttie taittie. As- 
suredly 3rour partiality for this tube must arise 
from the ideas associated in your mind by the 
tradition concerning it, for I never heard any 
person,— «nd I have conversed again and agftio 
with the greatest enthusiasts for Soottish airs 
•r*I say I never heard any one speak of it as 
Ht'orthy of notice. 

I have been running over the whole him* 
^ed'aits, of which I Utely sent you the list \ 



No. XLIL 
Ma BURNS to Ma THOMSON 

September, 1793. 

I HAVE received your list, my dear sir, and here 
go my observations on it * 

Down the burn Davie, I hare this momeift 
tried an alteration, leaving out the last half of 
the third stanza, and the first half of the last 
stanza, thus : 

As down the burn they took their way. 

And thro' the flowery dale ; 
His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 

And love was aye the tale. 

With ** Mary, when shall we return. 

Sic pleasure to renew ;'* 
Quoth Mary, << Love, I like the burn. 

And aye shall follow you."f 

Thro\the wood laddie-^l am. decidedly of 
opinion, that both in this and TherB*U neuer be 

' ■ ' ■ ...11 I ■!■ Ill ^ 1 

* Mr TlionMAn's list •f soncs for his paMi««ti»iK Ita 
his remarks, the bard proreeds to order, and goes throagh 
the whole ; but on many of them he merely signified his 
approbation. All his remarks of any impurtauee are 
presented t<i the reader. 

f This alteration Mr Thomson has adopted, (or af 
least intended to adopt.) instead of the orlgiaal songt 
which is olOectiouable in point of delicacy. 
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pemct liB Jamit : 
part of ibe time being ■ repetition of tSe fint 
put ui octm bigfwr, i* onl* for inilmnenul 
music, and wonlabe nmch beltsr oniiced in 






llIIKU^. 



%ifdtn-k*aiea. Remember in your index 
that the long in pure English Co Ihi* tune, be- 
giiuiing 

■■ WbcB ninmer non, tta> nrilni on Twrti,' 
b tlie production of Crawfonl : Buberc h as 
lli* Chriatian name, 

Laddit lU near me, muit £> ty mi for some 
lime. I do not know tha ur ; and until I am 
complete mu'ler of a tune, in mj otni tinging, 
(aucn u it it,) I never can cumpoM lor it. 
Mj way ii '■ I contider tha poetic lentiment 
correspondent to ipy idea of Ibe muiinl ex- 
pretaion ; then choose my theme ; begin one 
atanzs; when that is compoud, wbich isgerjer- 
all; the moat difficult part of the busineaa, I 
walk out, ait down now and then, look out for 
ol^ecte in nature around me, that are in uni- 
aon or harmony with the cogilaliona of my fan. 
cy, and working! of mj boaoin ; humming 
eTCiy now and tben tbe air, with the veraea I 
bare framed. When I feel my music begin. 
ning to jade, I retire to the aolitary firetide af ' 
my acudy, and there commit my effuiiona Id ' 
paper; swingling at incervuli an the hind lefi^s 
of my elbow-chair, by way of calling forth my 
own crldeal atricturei, a* my pen goes on. 
Sfrioualy, this at home, ia almoat invariably my 
way. 

What CTiraed tgotiam 1 

cm Merict 1 am for tenvin^ out. It ia a 
plaguey length ; the air IimII' is never sung : 
aad its place can well be supplied by one or 
two BOnga for 6jie airs [hat are not in vour 
list. Forinstonce, Craigi^umieoodtDA Boy't 
Wyi- I'he tirat, beside i[« intrinsic merit, Las 

velty ; and the last baa high merit, as well 
' elebritv. I bave the original wordt of 
ing of 



UisUandUddit. The old set will please • 
mere Scotch ear bea t ; and the new an Ital- 
ianized one. There is a third, and what Os- 
wald CsIIa tbe old Highland laddie, which 
pleaaea me more Ibau either of them. It i> 
Bomelimea called Cinglan Johimie i it being the 
air of an old bumotous tawdry eong of iliat 
name. You will find it in the Museum, Ihae 
bttii at Craokie-den. &c. 1 wuuld advise you, 
in this muiicul quartdary, to oSer up your pray- 
ers to the muses for inspiring direction ; and in 
theiDBiMitne. wutingbr thia direction, bestow 
a libation to Bacchus; and there ia not a doubt 
butjEOH irill hit ait a judicioua choice. Pro- 



fb Jii^ is one ol tha 

^_ _ in ray lile ; and beaidea 

L'omposed on a youug lady, pMitively tb« 
most beautiful, lovely woman in the worid. 
At I purpose giving you tbe names and desig. 
nationa of all my heroinea. to appear in snme 
future edition of your worhs. perhaps half a 
century hence, you must certainly include Am 
bonnieetlaaM u a' Vtt world in vouf ccllectioik 

jDainttE Z)aBu I have heard sung, iiineteeo 
thousand, nine hundred and ninety nine times, 
and always with the chorus to the low part of 
; and nulhing has surprised me so 
your opinion on this sutiject. JF it 
suit, as I proposed, we will lay twa 
of Che atanua tt^etber, and then make tb* 
chorua follow. 

" Fee him f»tber"_I inclose you Praaer'a 
sec of this lune when be plsya it slow ; in fact, 
be makes it Ibe langoage ol despair. I shall 
here give you two aianzua in that atyle j mem- 
ly to.crv if it will be any improvement. Were 









1 do not give 



. • TUs tnu. so laach itm\ni hm mu hard, w 
reuij U lbs lutora part of iha tOIimw 



posed tbem at 
iDitber died, that was about the back d' mi^ 
night ;" and by the leeaide of a bowl of punch, 
which had overset every mortal in company, 
except the hautboia and the muse. 



Thou bast left me ever, Jamie, Thou hast left 
Thou host Icfi me ever, Jamie, Tbou hast left 
.\ften hwt Ihou vDw'd that death. Only should 
Now thuu'a left thy lasa for aye— I maun see 

rUsee thee never.* 

Thou haat me forsaken, Jamie, Tbou hast me 

forsaken. 
Thou hast me foraaken, Jamie, Thou baatma 

Tbou canst )o*e aniiher jo, While my heart 

Soon my weary e'en Til dose — Never molr to 

waken, Jan^e, 

Ne'er mair Co uwken.f 

■• Jocky and Jenny" I would discard, Hd is 
i[a place would put " Tbene'a nae luck ab(>ut 
tbe house," which has a very plcisaaat air ; aud 
which ia poailivelj' the Bnest love-bidUid in that 
slyle in the Scottish, or perhaps in any oihei 
language. " Wbea she con |j«n abe bobbeC," 



• ThaSnitMi ftha Editor nni»twardBiAMaBti*«L 
It, u the EnitUlh) «slal the sMmrWlffl Ptttot I 
•haUtM wpllw JttiUi ana It ia far / UuiU IX\nmt 

f\liliiiUH wluilsalUiBHng. Till bard aaTSTprch 
cHdttl hnlwr.— XdM bt Mr TiomMtn. 
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M an air, is more beautiful than either, and in 
the andante wav, would unite with a charm- 
ing aentimental ballad. 

*• Saw ye mv father*' is one of my greatest 
favourites. The evening before last, I wan- 
dered out and began a tender song ; in what I 
think is its native style. I must premise that 
the old way, and the way to give most effect, 
is to have no starting note, as the fiddlers call 
it, but to burst at once into the pathos. Every 
country girl sings — *' Saw ye my father,*' &c. 

My soTig is but just begun ; and I should 
like, before I proceed, to know your opinion of 
it. I have sprinkled it with the Scottish dia. 
lect, but it may be easily turned into correct 
English. 

FRAGMENT. 

Tun0~'** Saw ye my Cstber.** 

Where are the joj's I hae met in the morning. 
That danc'd to the lark's early sang ? 

Where is the peace that awaited my wandering, 
At e'enin' the wild woods amang ? 

Kae mair a-winding the coarse o* yon river, 
And marking sweet flow*rets sae fair ; 

Nae mair I trace the light footsteps o* pleasure, 
But sorrow and sad sighing care. 

Is it that summer's forsaken our valleys, 

And grim surly winter is near ? 
No, no ; the bees humming round the gay roses 

Proclaim it the pride o* the year. 

Fain would I hide, what I fear to discover. 
Yet lang. lang too well hae I known ; 

A' that has caused the wreck m my bosom 
Is Jenny, fair Jenny alone. 



CETERA DESUNT. 

** Todlin' hame." Urbani mentioned an 
idea of his, which has long been mine ; that 
this air is highly susceptible of pathos ; accord- 
inglv, you will soon hear him, at your concert, 
try It to a song of mine in the Museum, ** Ye 
banks and braes o* bonnie Doon.** — One song 
more and I have done. <* Auld lang syne." 
The air is but *' mediocre ;" but the following 
song, the old song of the olden times, and 
which has never been in print, nor even in 
manuscript, until I took it down from an old 
man's singing, b enough to recommend any 
Bir. 

AULD LANG SYNE. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never brought to min' ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And days o' lang syne ? 



CHOlUft 

For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang syne, 
We*ll tak' a cup o* kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. 

We twa hae run about the braes. 

And pou*t the gowans fine ; 
But weVe wandered mony a weary foot 

Sin auld lang sjrne. 

For auld, &c. 

We twa hae paidelt i' the bum, 

Frae mornin' sun till dine : 
But seas between us braid hae roaiM, 

Sin auld lans; sjrne. 

For auld, &c. 

And here's a hand, my trusty fiere. 

And gie's a hand o' thine ; 
And we'll tak' a right guid willle-waught. 

For auld lang syne. 

For auld, &e. 

And surely ye'Il be your piut-stowp. 

And surely 111 be mine ! 
And well tak' a cup o* kindness yet. 

For auld lang syne.* 

For auld, &c. 



Now, I suppose I have tired your patience 
fairly. You must, after all is over, have a 
number of ballads, properly so called. < Gill 
Morice, Tranent Muir, M^Pherson's Fare- 
well. Battle of Sheriff-muir,' or * We ran and 
they ran, (I know the author of this charming 
ballad, and his history), Hardiknute, Barbara 
Allan,' (I can furnish a finer set of this tune 
than anv that has yet appeared), and besides, 
do you know that I really have the old tune to 
which * The Cherqr and the Slae ' was sung ; 
and which is mentioned as a well known air 
in Scotland's Complaint, a book published be- 
fore poor Mary's days. It was then called 
* The banks o' Helicon ;' an old poem which 
Pinkerton has brought to light. You will see 
all this in Tytler's History of Scottish Music 
The tune to a learned ear, may have no great 
merit ; but it is a great curiosity. I have a 
good many original things of this kind. 



No. XLIIL 

Ma BURNS to Ma THOMSON. 

September, I7A3. 
I AM happy, my dear sir, that my ode please* 
you so much. Your idea, ** honour's bed," is, 



* Tlito song of the oUea times is exoeltent— It is 
worthy of our bard. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



SIS 



tlioagfcmbeintifiilyaliadaiejedidcA: to, if yon 
please, we wiU let tlie line stand as it is. I 
nave altered the song as follows :— 

BANNOCK-BURN. 

&OBEBT BEUCl^S AJIDBESS TO HIS ABHY. 

Scots, wha bae wi' Walla'*e bled ; 
Scots, wbam Bruce bas af en led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to glorious victory. 

Now's tbe day, and now's the hour ; 
See tbe front o* battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's powers- 
Edward ! chains and slavery ! 

Wha wiU lie a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Traitor ! covrard ! turn and flee ! 

Wba for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw ! 
Free-man stand, or free-man fa', 
Caledonian ! on wi* me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We Vnll drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be— shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fisll in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Forward ! let us do, or die ! 



N. B. — I have borrowed the last stanza from 
the €omm<m stall edition of Wallace. 

** A fUsb usurper sinks in every foe, 
And liberty returns with every blow.'* 

A couplet worthy 'of Homer. Yesterday 
yon had enough of my correspondence. The 
post goes') and my head aches miserably. 
One comfort; I [ suffer so much, just now, 
in this world, for last night's joviality, that I 
shall escape scot-free for it in the world to 
come. Ameq ! 



No. XLIV. 
Ma THOMSON to Ma BURNS. 

12th Sept. 1793. 

A THOUSAND thanks to you, my dear sir, for 
your observations on the list of my songs. I 
am happy to find your ideas so much in unison 
with my own respecting the generality of the 
airs, as well as the verses. About them we 



differ, but there is no disputing abont hobby- 
horses. I shall not fail to profit by the re. 
marks you make; and to le-eonaider the whole 
with attention. 

** Daintie JDavie" must be sung two stamaa 
together, and then the chorus — *tis the proper 
way. I agree with you, that there may be 
something of pathos, or tenderness at least, in 
the air of " Fee him, father,** when performed 
with feeling ; but a tender cast may be given 
almost to any lively air, if you sing it very 
slowly, expressively, and with serious words. 
I am, however, clearly and invariably for ra* 
tainiiig the cheerful tunes joined to their own 
humorous verses, wherever the verses are pass- 
able. But the sweet song for " Fee him, &. 
tber," which you began about the back of mid* 
nigbt, I will publish as an additional one. Mr 
James Balfour, the king of good fellows, and 
the best singer of the lively Scottish ballads 
that ever existed, has charmed thousands of 
companies with " Fee him, father," and with 
" Todhn heme" also, to the old words, which 
never should be disunited from either of these 
airs. Some Bacchanals I would wish to dis- 
card. <* Fy let us a' to the bridal,** for instance, 
is so coarse and vulgar, that I think it fit only 
to be sung in a company of drunken colliers ; 
and ** Saw ye my father^* appears to me both 
indelicate and silly. 

One word more with regard to your heroic 
ode. I think, with great deference to the poet, 
that a prudent general would avoid saying any 
thing to his soldiers which might tend to make 
death more frightful than it is. €rory, presents 
a disagreeable image to the mind ; and to tell 
them, ** Welcome to your gory bed, seems 
rather a discouraging address, notwithstanding 
the alternative which followf>, I have shown 
the song to three friends of excellent taste, and 
each of them objected to this line, which embol- 
dens me to use the freedom of bringing it 
again under your notice. I would suggest, 

" Now prepare for honour*! bed, 
*' Or for glorious Ticturie. 



No. XLV. 

Ma BURNS to Mb THOMSON. 

September, 1793 
Who will decide when doctora disagree i^" 
My ode pleases me so much that I cannot al- 
ter it. Your proposed alterations would, in 
my opinion, make it tame. I am exceedingly 
obliged to you for'putting me on re-considering 
it ; as I think I have much improved it. In- 
stead of ** sodger ! hero ! " I will have it 
*' Caledonian ! on wi* me !'* 

I have scrutinized it, Over and over ; and to 
the world some way or other it shall go as 
it is. At the same time it will not in the least 
hurt me, should you leave it out al together 
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BtFRNS- VORE& 



■nd idbn* M row 6m intentioo of tiopAns 

I tiave bniihed nj H>ng to '' Sair » mj 
&thrr /' and in Encliih, it you will Me, 
Tbal ibcrc i>* i^llaUs too mucb for Iba tr- 
frunon of tbe air, iw true i but aUow me to 
my, that the Tnere dividing of ■ dotted crotcbet 
inio a crotcbet aiid a qua*er, if not a great 
Halter : bowever, in that, I bave no pratanaion 
to cope in judgment witb jaa. Of the poett; 
J epeak witk cmilidcnce ; but the music ii a 
bmiiiea* where I biol my idcti with tho ut- 
BKial diffidence. 

The old v«rM* have merit, though anequ*!, 
and are popular ; my advica ia to eel the air to 
the old woida, aud let mine follow aa Engiiab 

FAIRJENNV. 



^iH •imnf iIh »litlii| Un 

kultlw pottri l»ull(4 w (DBch bifher itraka «r 

air, and 1D1I vmplnr IW rmlui -' o_,.i.i. u. 

U any lurA ilH.ukd In ?ut.ir« 
kan (rfwrTtd, (hat Bunu ni'. 




jta anVi'rtDO nid daonra On ma era nf Uml me. 

■wtM* 4ay, tMr uMla ware wUhantAonM muiid up 
letaltrki^eBtlnulHaaMitedlolheaaartiini aplu^ 
ef eiiiliurtaiBi •■ *klefc iu«ar kMoOM altiaeUTe, and 
the Don mrlli: funna of daatk are na laa»r lurnble. 
SucbaBtnlniira«ml*HB(t)ilab«iiik "•r^eima" msy 



il poetry of all aai 
Trrtenhlothei 



Mr Thomnnl otaerrall 



ihm, that^-Walcnnia ta ysur 
If addnaa" KeniinMiuniiient. 



that the lerni guy la aaiDawhat n^pnilooatile. not on 
annunt sf lis prtwBtlBi' a rrifktfui bat ■ dlaagrreabla 
Imus ta the DiiBiL Bui a greal pact uiunng liii cod. 

•aBtaplcnreUiallgTlTbl.aiidli antfnmly djapwd t* 
aainAiatliadallt«tHart>IleonIlH altar iiIUm laiiirl- 
■aUoiLAad II II Ihe t^iitrgt of aopsriiT gtnlu, iy 
Sal waia atl(lnalt| Inw, mid tbna to triumph nnr Iba 
4oM«wln of laBfDan. In taw maay Inituceg 
aiuhi iki. iimm-,tmfiiaA fno Iba wwki Of «ar laioiar. 



*' Who wna\AfyrJeU b#ar 
- ■•- •■< " mlfbt hb raSS^ n^ 



No more a-windlng the courae of fon river, 
A nd markinf iweel flow'reta ao fair ; 

No more I liace the light faotatepa of pleuur^ 
But (onow add wd'aigbing car* 

la it Ihat ■ummer'* foruken ourviUeyi, 

And grim luriv winter it iiev ? 
No. no, the bcea hunimitig round the gaj roae^ 

Proclaim it the pride of the year. 

t'ain would 1 hide What I fear to discover. 
Yet long, long too well have I known : 

All that haa caused this wreck in tnj boHwii) 
la Jenny, fair Jenny aloiie. 

Time cannot aid me, my griefs are imiDotUl, 
Nor Hope dare ■ comfuit bestow : 

Come then, cnsmour'dandlbiulof myai^ial^ 
Enjoyment I'll leek in my ww. 



No. XL VI. 

Mr burns to iS» THOMSON 

September, 1793. 
I HATE been tumit^ over tome volumei ol 
songa, to find verees whoee maasurea would 
«uit the aira for which you have allotted me to 
find English sonfa. 

F'or Muirlaiul WiUit you have, in Ramaay'i 
Tea-table, an excellent lorg, beginning " A b, 
why those tears in Nelly's eyes?" As for 
" 'The Collier's Dochter," lake ' '" 
old BaccbanaL . 



Delddeh swain, the pleaitm 
The fickle fair can give thee. 

Is but a fairy treasure. 

Thy hopes will aoon deceirc thi 



O I art thou not ashamed. 
To doat upon a feature ? 

If man ihuu wouldeat be named. 
Despise the silly creature. 

Go, find an honest fellow i 
Good cUrct set before thee : 

Hold on till thou art mellow. 
And IhsB to bed in glory. 

The fiiulty line in Lt^n.watm-, 1 1 



COitR£. PONPStlCE.^ 



tl^ 



<* How em your Oiatf teits enjoy 
<« The widow's tmn, the otpbui'i cry ?** 

The 9ong, otberwite, will pMt. ^s to Jlf*- 
Gregoira Rua-Bmik, you mU tee a long of 
mine to it, with a set of the air superior to 
yours, in the Museuoo, Vol. ii p. 181. The 
song begins, 



" Raving winds around her Mowing. 



»»• 



Your Irish airs are pretty, but tbey are 
downright Jri^b. • If they were like the Banks 
of Banna, for intttance, though really Irish, yet, 
in the Scottish taste, you might adopt them. 
Since you are so fond of Irish music, what say 
you to twenty-five of them in an additional 
number : We could easily find this quantity of 
charming airs ; I will take care that you snail 
not want songs ; and I assure you that you 
would find it the most saleable of the whole. 
If you do not approve of lUnfa wifi, for the 
music*8 sake, we shall not insert it Deil tak* 
the wars h a charming song ; so is Saw ye my 
^^yV' There*8 nae htck about the house, well 
deserves a place ; I caimot say that 0*er the 
hiUs and far awa strikes me as equal to your 
selection. This is no my ain house is a great 
lavourite air of mine ; and if you will send me 
your set of it, I will task my muse to her high- 
est effort. What is your opinion of / hae hid 
k herrin in sawi f I like it much. Your Jaco^ 
bite airs are pretty ; and there are many others 
of the same kind pretty — but you have not 
room ibr them. You cannot, I think, insert 
Fye let UB a* to tAe bridai to any other words 
dian its own. 

What pleases me, as simple and naivet dis- 
gusts you as ludicrous and low. For this rea- 
son, rye^ gie me my coggie, sirs — Fye let ua a* 
to the bridal, with several others of that cast, 
are, to me, highly pleasing ; while, Saw ye my 
Father, or saw ye my Mother, delights me with 
its descriptive simple pathos. Thus, my song, 
Ken ye what Meg o* the mUl has gotten 9 pleases 
myself so much, that I cannot try my hand at 
another song to the air ; so I shall not attempt 
it I know you will laugh at all this ; but, 
'* ilka man wears his belt his ain gait." 



No. XLVIL 

Ma BURNS to Ma THOMSON. 

October, 1793. 

Youli last letter, my dear Thomson, was in- 
deed laden with heavy news. Alas,.poor Ers. 
kine .'f The recollection that he was a coad- 
jutor in your publication, has, till now, scared 



* This will b« found In the latter part of this votame. 

4 The Himonrable A. Erakine. brotlier to Lori Kel- 
ly, whose ineianeholy death Mr Thomson had commu- 
nicated in au exoellenk letter, which he has supprsM- 



me from writing tifytm^ ar taroing aqrtfaoi^t| 
on composing for you. 

I am pleaseil that you are reconciled to the 
air of the Quukefs Wtje, though, by the bye| 
an old Highhind gentleman, and a deep anti- 
quarian, tells me it is a Gaelic air, and knowii 
by the name of Leiger *«i ehiosi. The follow- 
ing verses I hope will please you, as an Eng- 
lish song to the air. 

Thine am I, my faithful fair, 

Thine, my lovely Nancy ; 
£vVy pulse along my veins, 

Ev'ry roving fancy. 

To thy bosom lay my heart. 
There to throb and languish ; 

Tbo' despair had wrung its cort. 
That would heal its anguish* 

Take awaj these rosy lips, 

Rich with balmy treasure : 
Turn away thine eyes of love. 

Lest I die with pleasure. 

What is life when wanting love ? 

Night without a moniing : 
Love's the cloudless summer sun. 

Nature gay adoniing. 



Your objection to the English song I pro- 
posed for John Anderson my io, is certainly 
just. The following is by an old acquaintance 
of mine, and I think has merit. The song 
was never in print, which I think is so much 
in your favour. The more original good poe> 
try your' collection contains, it certainly has sp 
much the more merit. 

SONG, 

BY GAyiN TURNBULL. 

CONDEBCENO, dear, charming maid, 
My wretched state to view ; 

A tender swain to love betray*d, 
And sad despair, by you. 

While here, all melancholy, 

My passion I deplore, 
Yet, urg'd by stem resistless fate, 

I love thee more and more. 

1 heard of love, and with disdain, 

The urchin's power denied ; 
I laugh'd at every lover^s pain, 
And mock*d them when they sighed i 

But how my state is alter'd ! 

Those happy days are o'er ; 
For all thy unrelenting hate, 

I love thee more and more. 

O yield, illustrious beauty, yield. 
No longer let me mourn ; 



tl« 



BURNS' WORKS. 



And tW vfeCorkNn n tlie Atl4» 
Tby etptife do not tconi. 

Let fencrmiB pity wmrm tbee, 
My wonted peace restore ; 

And gnteful, J shall bless tbee stillt 
And lo¥« thee more aiid more. 



The following address of TnmbuD to the 
nightingale will suit, as an English fong, to the 
air There was a la$M and she was fair. — By the 
bye, Tumbull has a great many son^ in MS. 
which I can command, if ^ou like his manner. 
Possibly, as he is an old Iriend of mine, I may 
be prejudiced in his favour ; but I like some 
of his pieces very much. 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

BY 6. TUftNBULL. 

Thou sweetest minstrel of the grove, 
That ever tried the plaintive strain. 

Awake thy tender tale of love, 
And soothe a poor forsaken swain. 

For tho* the muses deign to aid, 

And teach him smoothly to complain ; 

Tet Delia, charming, cruel maid, 
Is dcAf to her forsaken swain. 

All day, with Fashion^s gaudv sons. 
In sport she wanders o*er the plain ; 

Their tales approves, and still she shum 
The notes of her forsaken swain. 

When evenii^g shades obscure the sky. 
And bring the solemn hours again, 

Begin, sweet bird, thy melody. 
And soothe a poor forsaken swain. 



I shall just transcribe another of Tumbuirs, 
which would go charmingly to LewU Gordon. 



LAURA 

BY O. TDBNBVLL. 

Lbt me wander where I will. 
By shady wood, or winding rill ; 
Where the sweetest Mav-bom flowers 
Paint the meadows, deck the bowers ; 
Where the linnet's earlv song 
Echoes sweet the woods among : 
Let me wander where I will, 
Laura haunts my fancy still. 



If at rosy dawn I dKwat 
To indulge the smiling mma | 
If I court some cool retreat. 
To avoid the noon-tide beat ; 
If beneath the moon's nale ray, 
Thro* unfrequented wuds I stray : 
Let me wander where I will, 
Laura haunts my fancy still. 

When at night the drowsy god 
Waves his sleep-compelling rod. 
And to Fancy's wakeful ejres 
Bids celestial visions rise ; 
While with boundless joy I 
Thro* the fairy land of love : 
Let me wander where I will, 
Laura haunts my fimcy stilL 



The rest of your letter I shall answer at soni 
other opportunity. 



No. XLVIIL 

Ma THOMSON to Ma BURNS. 

Mr DcAE Sia, 7th Nov. 1798. 

AiTEa so long a silence, it gave me pecullsr 
pleasure to recognise your well-known hand* 
for I had begun to be apprehensive that aU 
was not well with you. I am happy to fiudt 
however, that your silence did not proceed from 
that cause, and that you have got among the 
ballads once more. 

I have to thank you for your English tong to 
Lciger *» ^os»t which I think extremely good, 
although the colouring is warm. Your finend 
Mr Tumbuirs songs have doubtless consider- 
able merit : and as you have the command of 
his manuscripts, I hope you may find out soma 
that will answer as English songs to the airs 
yet unprovided. 



No. XLIX. 

Mb burns to Me THOMSON. 

December, 179S. 
Tell me how you like tbe following verses to 
tiie tune of Jo Janet 

Husband, husband cease your strife. 

Nor longer idly rave, sir ; 
Tho' I am your wedded wife, 

Yet I am not your slave, sir. 

** One of two must still obey, 

Nancy, Nancy, 
Is it man or woman, say, 

My spouse Nancy ?*' 



COBRESP ONDENCE. 



tn 



Htli Mm &i loHIr wwd. 



■db^^cgi 



And M good b^e MlcgUnct < 

*■ Sad will I be M htntt, 

Nancy, Nancjr : 
Yet I'll try to make ■ ihift, 
My »pou«e Nuicy,"' , 



It hour Tm ni 
When you lay me in tbe dint. 
Think, think bow you will b««r i 

•• I irill hone md truit in bearen, 

NiTicy, Naney; 
Strength to bear it will be given. 
My Bpouie Nancy." 

Wen, air. tern the lilfnt dead, 
Slitl m try to daunt you ; • 

Ever round your midni^t bed 
Honid ipritea shall haunt you. 

" III wed another like my dear, 

Nancy. Nanry ; 
Then all hell will fly for fear. 

My ipouse, Natic;- 

Air— -Tim Roldr^ DgdiW." 

Wilt tboa be mj dearie : 

Whe n aorrow wnn^ tby gentla beul, 

mit tfaoa let me cheer lhe« : 

By tbe treaanre of niy loul, 

IlKf a tbe lore I bear thee ! 

I iwear and vow that only thou 

Shall ever be my dearie. 

Only tboa, I swear and tow. 

Shall ever b« my dearie. 

LaMJe. say thoa lo'ea me ; 
Of if thou wilt na be m; ain. 
Say n* thou'lt refuse me i 
If It winna, eanna be. 
Thou for thine may chooae me. 
Let me, laaaie, quickly die. 
Trusting chat Ihou lo'es me ; 
Ijaaiie let me quickly die, 
Tnutrng that thou lo'e* me. 



No. L. 
Mr THOMSON to Ma BURNS. 



Mr DuK SiK. Edinburgh, Tth April, I79i. 
Owma to the dislreas of our friend for the 
los* of his child, at the time of hii rewivine 
your admirable but melancholy letter, I had 
nM an opportunity 'till lately of perusing it. • 
How Sony am I to lind Burns Baying, '* Canst 

• A'nttmto MrCaoriiifliani.tobe touoa in p. 81. 



thoD not mintster to s mind diMMCd 7" whit* 
he is delif^ting others ftoai one and of th* 
island to the cuer. Like the hypodumdriae 
wbo went to eoosult a phyiidan upon hii 
case : Go, says tbe doctor, and lee the iiuiMHia 
Carlini, who keeps all Pariain good hu> 
Alaa ', air, replied the patieoc, I am 
unhappy Oirlini! 
our plan for our ineelinn; together pleasea 

Other it will loon take piece ; but your Bac- 
ilian challenge almcwl frigbtena me, for I 
miserable weak liriiiker! 
Ilan is much );rBtilied tij tbe good opinion 
s ulenli. He has juit begun a ikelch 
your Cotler'a Saturday Night, and if it 
es himself in the design, be will probably 
etch or engrave ii. In luhjecta of the paiitor- 
humaroua kind, be la perhaps UMrivalled 
. ly snisc living. He fails a little in giving 
beauty and grace to his females, and his colour- 
ing is lombre, otherwise his paintings and draw- 
'iiga would be in greater request. 

I like tbe music of tbe ■• Sutor^ Docbter,** 
and will consider whether it ihall be added to 
«l volume ; your venes to it are pretty ; 
but your humorous Knglish to suit " Jo Jiinet'' 
' nitable. What think youoftheair, " With- 
mile of Edinbureh ?'' It has alneys 
struck tne sa a modern Engliih im'ilaiion ; but 
d to be Oswald's, and ia so much liked, 
that I believe I must include it. The veraea 
are lillle better than " nam by pamby." Do 
you consider it worth a stanza or two ? 



MkBURNStoMit THOMSON. 

Mr Data Sir, May, \-Jgt. 

Ibeti'BM you the plates, with which I am high- 
ly pleased ^ I wnild bumUy propose, instead 
of the younker knitting stockings, |o put a 
acock and bom into bit hands. A friend of 
mine, who is posilively Che shiest judge on the 
subject I have ever met with, and thuueh an 
unknown, is yet a luperior arlisc with the 
i'r is quite charmed with Allan's man- 
: Igot him a peep of the Gentle Shepherd, 
and he pronounces Allan a most original art- 
iit of gI«Bt excellence. 

For my part, I look on Mr Allan's choosing 
ny favourite poem for hla subject, to be one 
of tbe highest compliments I have ever re- 

I am quite vexed at Pleyel'a being coop- 
ed up in France, as it will put an entire 
stop to our work. Now, and for six or seven 
months, " I shall bequiteiusong,"as you shall 
see by and bye. I got an wr, pretty enough, 
compoeed by Lady Elizabeth Heron of Heron, 
which she calls " The banks of Cree." Cree 
il a beautiful romantic stream i and as her 
ladyship ia a particular friend oF mine, 1 have 
written the following aong to it. 
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BANKS OF CREE. 

flni is the glen, and here the bower. 
All undemeeth the birchen nhade ; 

The Tillage-bell ban told the hour, — 
O what can stay my lovely maid. 

^Tia not Maria** whispering call ; 

*Tit but the balmy- breathing gale, 
Mixt with some warbler's dying fall 

The dewy star of eve to haiL 

It is Maria's voice I hear ! 

So calls the woodlark in the grove, 
His little, faithful mate to cheer ; 

At once 'tis music— and 'tis luve. 

And art thou come ! and art thou true ! 

O welcome dear to love and me ! 
And let u« all our vows renew, 

Along the flowery banks of Creew 



No. LII. 



Me burns to Mb THOMSON. 

July, 1794. 
Is there no news yet of Pleyel ? Or is your 
work to be at a dead stop, until the allies set 
our Modem Orpheus at liberty from the 
savage thraldom of democratic discords ? Alas 
the day ! A nd woe's me ! That auspicious 
period, pregnant with the happiness of mil- 
lions.* — 

I have presented a copy of your songs to the 
daughter of a much. valued, and much-honoured 
friend of mine, Mr Graham of Fintry. I wrote, 
on the blank side of the title page, the follow- 
ing address to the young lady. 

Heae, where the Scottish muse immortal 
lives. 

In sacred strains and tuneful numbers joined, 
Accept the gift ; though humble he who gives, 

Rich is the tribute of the grateful mind. 

So may no ruffian f feeling in thy breast. 
Discordant jar thy bosom-chords among ; 

But peace attune thy gentle soul to rest, 
Or love ecstatic wake his seraph song. 

Or pity's notes, in luxury of tears. 
As modest want the tale of woe reveals ; 

While conscious virtue all the strain endearsi 
And hearen-boru piety her sanction seals. 

* A portion of this letter has been left oat. tor rea. 
sons that will eiisily be iroaffined. 

f It were to hare been wtBhed that instead of ruffian 
feetingt the bard liad used a leas rugged epithet, e. g. 
«tMter. 



No. LIII. 

Ma THOMSON to M& BURNS. 

Mt DtAE Sir, Edinburgh, 10th Aug., 1794w 
I OWE you an apology for having so Icmg de- 
layed to acknowledge the favour of your last. 
I fear it will be as you say. I shall have no 
more songs from Fleyel till France and we 
are friends ; but, nevertheless, I am very de- 
sirous to be prepared with the poetry, and as 
the season approaches in which your muse of 
Coila visits you, I trust I shall, as formeriy, be 
frequently gratified with the result of your 
amorous and tender intervioA's I 



No. LIV. 

Ma BtJRNS to Ma THOMSON. 

SOtb August, ITMi 
The last evening, as I was straying out and 
thinking of " O'er the hills and far awa,'* I 
spun the following stanza for it ; but whether 
my spinning will deserve to be laid up in store 
like the precious thread of the silk worm, or 
brushed to the devil like the vile manufacturer 
of the spider, I leave, my dear sir, to your 
usual candid criticism. I was pleased with 
several lines in it at first ; but I own, that now, 
it appears rather a flimsy business. 

This is just a. hasty sketch, until I see 
whether it be worth a critique. We have many 
sailor songs ; but, as far as I at present recol- 
lect, they are ^mostly the effusions of the 
jovial sailor, not the wailings -of bis lovelorp 
mistress. I mus^ here make one sweet ex- 
ception — ** Sweet Annie frae the Sea •beach 
came." Now for the song. 

ON THE SEAS AND F^R AWAY. 
Tlufie— «<0*er the Hills,** fta 

How can my poor heart be glad. 
When absent from my sailor lad ; 
How can I the thought forego, 
He*s on the seas to meet the toe ; 
Let me wander, let me rove. 
Still my heart is with my love ; 
Nightly dreams and thoughts by daj 
Are with him that's far away, 

CHORUS. 

On the sees and far away 
On stormy seas and far away 
Nightly dreams and thoughts by doj 
Are aye with him that's far awaf. 

When in summer's noon I faint 
, As weary flocks around me pant^ 
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in this scorching sun 
ilof's thundering at his gun : 
s spare my only joy ! 
•M, spare my darling boy ! 
lo with me what yoa may, 

but. him that's far awayl 
)n the seas, &e 

e starless midnight hour, 
winter rules with boundless power ; 
e storms the forest tear, 
banders rend the howling air, 
ling to the doubling roar, 
tig on the rocky shore, 
can<~I weep and pray, 
is weal that's far away, 
^n the seas, &c. 

*, thy olive wand extend, 

bid wild war his ravage end 

with brother man to meet, 

aa a brother kindly greet : 

. may heaven, with proep'rous gales, 

ny sailor^B welcome sails, 

ly arms their charge convey, 

ear kd that's far away, 

[>n the seas, &c 



ivc you lefive to abuse this song, bat do 
the spirit of Christian meekuess. 
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If& THOMSON to Mb BURNS. 

' Daxa Sir, Edinburgh, 16th Sept I794w 
have anticipated my opinion of ** On the 
md fieir away ;** I do not think it one of 
irery happy productions, though it certain, 
ntains stanzas that are worthy of all aiv 
tion. 

le second is the least to my liking, parti* 
ly, " Bullets, spare my only joy.*' Con- 
l the bullets. It might perhaps be ob- 
I to the third verse, *• At the starless 
ight hour.*' that It has too much grandeur 
agery, and that greater simplicity of thought 
d have better suited the character of a 
•'s sweetheart The tune, it must be re- 
bered, is of the brisk cheerful kind. Upon 
irhole, therefore, in my humble opinion, 
ong would be better adapted to the tune^ 
insisted only of the first and last verses, 
the choruses. 



No-LVL 
Mb burns to Mb THOMSON. 

September, 1794. 

I SHALL withdraw my ** On the seas and far 
awav'* altogether ; it is unequal, and nnwortbj 
of the work. Making a poem is like bfg^tting 
a son ; you cannot know whether you have a 
wise man or a fool, until you produce him to 
the world and try him. 

For that reason I send you the offspring of 
my brain, abortiont and all ; and as such, pray 
look over them and forgive them, and bum 
them. * J am flattered at your adopting '* Car 
the yewes to the knowes," as it was owinic to 
me that it ever saw the ligh^. About sereo 

{rears ago I was well acquainted with a worthy 
ittle fellow of a clergyman, a Mr Clunzie, 
who sung it charmingly ; and, at my request, 
Mr Clarke took it down from his singing. 
When I gave it to Johnson, I added some 
stanzas to the son^, and mended others, but 
still it will not do for you. In a solitary stroU 
which I -took to-day, I tried my hand on a 
few pastoral lines, following up the idea of th« 
chorus, which I would preserve. Here it is^ 
with all its crudities and imperfections on its 
head. 

CHORUS. 

Ca' the yewes to the ^knowes, 
Ca' them whare the heather grows, 
Ca* them whare the buriue rows, 
My bonnie dearie. 

Hark the mavis* evening sang 
Sounding Clouden*s woods amang f 
Then a.Taulding let us gang. 
My bonnie dearie 
Ca* the, &c 

We'll gae down by Clouden side, 
Thro* the hazels spreading wide. 
O'er the waves, that sweetly glids 
To the moon sae dearly. 
Ca* the, &c. 

Yonder Clouden's silent towers. 
Where at moonshine midnight hour% 
O'er the dewy bending flowers. 
Fairies dance sae cheery. 
Ca* the, && 

Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear ; 
Thou'rl to love and heaven sae deal, 
Nocht of ill may come thee near. 
My bonnie dearie* 
Ca* tb^ &C. 



•This VirgUian order of the poet bhoald, I think, be 
diM)b«yed with respect to the song In qveetion, taa 
aecond»tanz\9TUiefMA.^NoU6jf Mr Thom$am 

Docton differ. The ofatjecUoo to the second itaase 

I does not strike tiie Editoi'. ^^ ^-, ^ 

♦ The river Clouden, a tributMT •«»«« *• «»• Kith. 
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FUr nd UmAf as tbou trt, 
Thou hMC stown my very heart ; 
I can die — but canna part, 
My bonnie dearie. 
Ca' the, &c 

I shall gi^ ycm my opinion of yonr other 
Btwly adopted songs, my first scribbling fit. 



No. LVIL 

Ma BURNS (o Ma THOMSON. 

Si*ptember, 1794. 
Do you know a blnrkgunrd Iriuli song, called 
Onaah't Wattr.faUf The air is charming, 
and I have often regretted the want of decent 
verses to it. It ia too much, at least for my 
humble rustic muse, to expert that every effort 
of hera shall have merit ; still I think that it 
is better to have mediocre versea to a favourite 
air, than none at all. On this principle I have 
all along proceeded in the Scors Musical Mu- 
aeum, and as that publication is at its last vo- 
lume, I intend the following song, to the air 
above mentioned, for that work. 

If it does not suit you as an editor, you may 
be pleased to have verses to it that you can 
aing before Indies. 

SHE SAYS SHE LO*ES ME BEST 

OF A'. 

TVmtf— «Onfifh*B Water.falL** 
Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 

Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o'er-arching 

Twa laughing een o' lK>nnie blue. 
Her smiling sae wyling. 

Wad make a wretch forget his woe ; 
What pleasure, what treasure. 

Unto these rosy lips to grow ; 
Such was my Chloris* bonnie face, 

When first her bonnie face I saw, 
And aye my Chloris* dearest charm. 

She says she lo'es me best of a*. 

Like harmony her motion : 

Her pretty ancle is a spy 
Betraying fair proportion, 

Wad make a saint forget the sky. 
Sae warming, sae charming. 

Her faultless form and graceful air; 
Bk feature— auld Nature 

Declar'd that she could do nae mair x 
Hers are the mlling chains o' love. 

By conquering beauty*s sovereign law ; 
And aye my Chloris* dearest charm, 

She says she lo'es me best of a'. 

Let others love the city, 

And gaudv show at sunny noon ; 
Gie me the lonely valley. 

The dewy eve, and rising moon* 



Fkir beamhif and streamings 

Her silver light the bouffhs amanc : 
While falling, recalling, ' 

The amorous thrush conclndes his sang^. 
There dearest Chloris, wilt thou rove 

Bv wimpling burn and lesfy sbaw. 
And hear my vows o* truth and love. 

And say thou lo'es me best of a'. 



Not to compare small things with great, my 
taste in music is like the mighty Frederick of 
Prussia's taste in painting: we are told that 
he frequently admired what the connoisseurs 
decried, and always without any hypocrisy 
confessed his admiration. I am sensible that 
my taste in music must be inelegant and vul- 
gar, because people of undisputed and culti- 
vated taste can find no merit in my favourite 
tunes. Still, because I am cheaply pleased, 
is that any reason why I should deny myself 
that pleasure ? Many of our strathspeys, an- 
cient and modem, give me the most exquisite 
enjoyment, where you and other judges would 
probably be showing disgusL For instance, I 
am just now making verses for •* Rothiemurche's 
Rant,** an air which puts me in raptures ; and 
in fact, unless I be pleased with the tune, I 
never can make verses to it. Here I have 
Clarke on my side, who is a judge that I will 
pit against any of you. «« Rothiemurche,** hs 
says,«* is an air both original and beautiful •y'^and 
on his recommendation I have taken the first 
part of the tune for a chorus, and the fourth or 
last part foo the song. I am but two stansu 
deep in the work, and possibly yoii may think, 
and justly, that the poetry is as little worth 
your attention as the music.* 

I have begun, anew, •< Let nae jn this ae 
night'* Do you think that we ought to retain 
the old chorus ? I think we must retain both 
the old chorus and the first stansa of the old 
song. I do not altogether like the third line of 
the first stanza, but cannot alter it to please 
mvself. I am just three stanzas deep in it 
Would you have the *< denouement** to be suc- 
cessful or otherwise ;— should she *' let him in** 
or not. 

Did you not once propose << The Sow's tail 
to Geordie,*' as an air for your work ; I am 
quite delighted with it ; but I acknowledge 
that is no mark of its real excellence, I once 
set about verses for it, which I meant to be in 
the alternate way of a lover and his mistress 
chanting together. I have not the pleasure of 
knowing Mrs Thomson's Christian name, and 
yours, I am afraid, is rather burlesque for senti- 
ment, else I had meant to have made you the 
hero and heroine of the little piece. 

How do you like the following epigram, 
which I wrote the other day on a lovely young 
girl's recovery from a fever ? Doctor Maxwell 



• In the 
nulof. 



onial 
••Tusie 



folln\T here twi) stanxas of a aoiMrt 
te wi* the lint«white locks;** whick 
1 be found at full length afterwards. 
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was the physician who teemingly saved her 
from the grave, and to him I address the follow- 
ing. 

TO DR MAXWELL, 

ON M188 JESSY STAIG's RECOVERY. 

Maxwell, if merit here you crave, 

That merit I deny : 
You save fair Jessy from the grave ! 

An angel could not die ! 

Grod grant you patience with this stupid 
epistle ! 



No. LVIII. 

Mr THOMSON to Mr BURNS. 

I FERCKivB the sprightly rouse is now attend- 
ant upon her favourite poet, whose **wood- 
noties wild" are become as enchanting as ever. 
** She says she lo'es me best of a'," is one of 
the pleasantest table songs I have seen, and 
henceforth shall be mine when the song is go- 
ing round. I'll give Cunningham a copy, he 
can noore powerfwly proclaim its merit. * I am 
fiu* from undervaluing your taste for the strath- 
spey music ; on the contrary, I think it highly 
animating and agreeable, and that sonae of the 
strathspeys, when graced with such verses as 
yours, wiU make very pleasing songs, in the 
same way that rough Christians are tempered 
and softened by lovely woman, without whom, 
yt)u know, they had been brutes. 

I am clear for having the ** Sow's tail," par- 
ticularly as your proposed verses to it are so ex- 
tremely promising. Geordie, as you observe. 
is a name only fit for burlesque composition. 
Mrs Thomson's name (Katharine) is not at 
all poeticaL Retain Jeanie, therefore, and 
make the other Jamie, or any other that sounds 
agreeably. 

Your ** Ca' the yewes,'' is a precious little 
HMHtieau. Indeed I am perfectly astonished 
and charmed with the endless variety of your 
fancy. Here let me ask you, whether you 
never seriously turned your thoughts upon 
dramatic writing. That is a field worthv of 
your genius, in which it might shine forth in 
all its splendour. One or two successful pieces 
upon the London stage would make your for- 
tune. The rage at present is for musical 
dramas ; few or none of those which have ap- 
peared since the ** Duenna," possess much poet- 
leal merit : there is little in the conduct of 
the fable, or in the dialogue, to interest the 
audience. They are chiefly vehicles for music 
and pageantry. I think you might produce a 
comic opera m three acts, which would live by 
the poetry, at the same time that it would be 
proper to take eve^ assistance from her tune- 
ful eister. Part of the songs of course would 



be to our favourite Scottish airs ; the rest might 
be left with the London composer** Storace 
for Drury Lane, or Shield for Covent garden ; 
both of them very able and popular musicians* 
I believe that interest and manoeuvring are. 
often necessary to have a drama brought on : 
so it may be with the namby pamby tribe of 
flowery scribblers ; but were you to addresa 
Mr Sheridan himself by letter, and send him a 
dramatic piece, I am persuaded he would, for 
the honour of genius, give it a fair and candid 
trial. Excuse me fur obtruding these hints 
upon your consideration.* 
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Mr THOMSON to Mr BURNS. 

Edinburgh, 14th October, 1794. 
The last eight days have been devoted to the 
reexamination of the Scottish collections. I 
have read, and sung, and fiddled, and consider- 
ed, till I am half blind and wholly stupid. The 
few airs I have added, are enclosed. 

Peter Pindar has at length sent me all the songi 
I expected from him, which are in general ele- 
gant and beautiful. Have you heard of a Lon- 
don collection of Scottish airs and songs, just 
published by Mr Ritson, an Englishman. I 
shall send you a copy. His introductory essay 
on the subject is curious, and evinces great 
reading and research, but does not decide the 
question as to the origin of our melodies; 
though he shows clearly that Mr Tvtler, in his 
ingenious dissertation, has adduced no sort of 
proof of the hypothesis he wished to establish ; 
and that his classification of the airs, according 
to the ei'as when they were composed, is mere 
fancy and conjecture. On John Pinkerton, 
Esq. he has no mercy ; but consigns him to 
damnation ! He snarls at my publication, on the 
score of Pindar being engaged to write songa 
for it ; uncandidly and unjustly leaving it to be 
inferred, that the songs of Scottish writers had 
been sent a-packing to make room for Peter*s ! 
Of you he speaks with some rebpect, but givet 
you a passing hit or two, for during to dress up 
a little some old foolish songs for the Museum. 
His sets of the Scottish airs are taken, he says, 
from the oldest collections and best author* 
ities : many of them, however, have such a 
strange aspect, and are so unlike the sets which 
are sung by every person of taste, old or youngs 
in town or country, that we can scarcely recog* 
nise the features of our favourites. By going to 
the oldest collections of our music, it does not 
follow that we find the melodies in their ori- 
ginal state. These melodies had been preserved* 
we know not how long, by oral communication, 
before being collected and printed : and as dif- 
ferent persons sang the same air very differently, 

* Our bard had before received the Mine advice, and 
certainly took it so ftur into conrideratio% as to aafe 
SBst about for a sol^Mt. 
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a Ae<^ btadw babkM,- tkeU- 



M iWr ■ mii i l» ar t o aA irf rtcoL | of " Wh 

bcrion of tl. M> enn nppoMnK ihe fijM rojlte- . Iuiiiu|i ■ 

lectio hiTrpiMmrrtlhri-flirtrt. thr Ti-t- -H | shu ibef «m fomeri; wben art to i 

diirFTiiSMnl Id ckooce ihe be*t ttqr rould twv. i air, naj pabft do iwlcad of wone M 

(nbvh it fcr fr..m rntun.} itill il moM eri. I 

4nillxbc*cbBice,«betbarthceollcc(i<Hu»hi g^^ yg jjy FHELT. 

bh vtj of ibe ■idudin in the MMe ihe» w»ii 

flni comportd. Id HlrelioK (be mekHUe* fw f )],, ■ f - — ■-- j 

■ij own rolJmion, I hart been a> smdi piidrd 

bjr the living ai br the dnd. Wb«a Ibeaedif- fVat-» WbCB •*• <^ ka Aa taHit 

fnrd, 1 prefnreJ (be Ml* that apprand to mc 

tb« rooal aimple and bctutifuL and the moM o •*» ye my dew, my Phely? 



_ 'rilly appnivrd ; and, wiihont m«niu|r anj o ,. _. 

CoDipliment tu my o« ■■ apabilily of cbooaing, shr't down i' Ibe 

or ipnlEirig of ibe paini I have taken, 1 flaltei gbc viona com 

ny*clf ihut my kUViII be found e<jually fn«d ' 

(rum Tulgar erro™ on the one tuuid, and nflected Wbal laya she, my dearest, my ^hely? 

gtarn uu tlie fathM, "■■ «, . . 



IT ye my dear, my PKely? 

oba WiUie. 



Mb burns to Mk THOMSON. 

Ur Dub PattMD, 19 h October, 1-»4l 
Bt tki* moming'B poat I hare your lilt, and> 
in gennvl, I highly approve of IL I rball, at 
more leiiure, give you a critique on the whole. 
Clarke p>e» to yi ur town by lo-dny'a fljr, and 
I wJah yon would a'l on him and take bit 
nrinioii in grnenl : you know big tatte ia a 
Mndaid He will r.tum bere afiain in a week 
or two, 10, pleaae do nol miu aaking for bim. 
One Ihirig I hope he will do, penusde you to 
adopt my favourite, *■ Cnigie-bi -i- ■ - 



What lap the, my deareat, my Pbely ? 
Sbe leu tbee to wit that abe bu thee foijal 
Aod fin ever diaowna thee her Willie. 

tr aeen thee my Phrly ? 



I Now for < 



na 



: Jtii 



teof hi 



M of mine. Tbeladyonw 
one of the fineit women in Scotland: and, in 
fact, fatre miuj it in a manner to me what 
Sterne'i Elizawulohim—smiitreas, a friend, 
or wh>t you will, in the guileleai simplicity of 
Platonic love. (Now don^ put any of your 
•qnintin)! coniCmetions «n thii, or have any 
euahmadaiver about it among our acquaint - 
>nce«.) I aaaure you tliat to my lovely friend 
you are indebted for many of your but aongs 
of mine. Do you think that the lober. giii- 
borae routine of eiialmce, could inspire a man 
with lite, and love, and joy — could fire him I 
tftitb enlhuiiaam, or melt him with pathos, 
equal to the genius of your book — No! no! — 
Wbenever I want to be more than onUnsry 
iaionjr; to be in lome degree equal to your 
diviner ain — do you imaiptie I fast end pray 
lor ibk diviuo emanation 7 Tout an contraire I 
I have ■ gloiioua recipe ; the vt^one d)at fur 
hii own use wai mvented by the divinity of 
healing and poetry, when first he piped lo the 
locks of Admetut. I pul myself in a regimen 
•t' admiring a fine woman ; in proportion lo the 
4dorability of her cfaamis, in propoition you . 
are delighted wilh my verses. The lightning 
•f liEr eye ii tte godhead of PamAsBUa. and [he . 
wit^iery </ trei anile, the dnrinhy of Helii'on ! 
To deacand to buaiiieta ; if you like my idea i 



Potle ■' (in the Museum), i* my ciNnpoution : 
tbe air wai taken down from Uia Bonis' 
voice.* Il ia well know in tbe West Coim- 
trv, but t£'e old words are traih. By tbe bye, 
lake a look at the tune again, and tell me if you 
do not thiiik it ii the original from whick 
■■Roalin Castle" ia composed. Tbe lecond 
part, in particular, for tlv fiiat two or tkrei 
ban, ii exactly Ihe old air. ■■ SintbalW) 
Lament " ia mine ; the moiic is by out 
rigbt-lrUBty and deservedly well-beloTe^ Al- 
lan Masterton. ■■ Donoeht-head." ia not 
mine : I would ^ve ten pounds it were. 
It appeared hnt in the Edinburgh Herald; 
and cume to the Editor of that paper with tha 
Newcastle pott-maik on it.t ■■ Whistle o'er 




Jh. DhbrllUHSls Uria mi iMfk, 

And thlvf itsE, irDi hft warf? ta 
-(aaUKIW^htiOM 




wIkb ha WgSB hkdia'. 



ntfl {■ mine ; Iha marie wid to be b; 
Brace, acclebrattd violin pUjier in Dum- 

■boBt tbe bediming of (bi 

1 know, BnHT, wbo w» ui h 
;li ■ red-wud HigbljindmKn, constttntlj- 
«1 it ; and bf all the old muiicml people 
im helierrd ID be the HUIhot of it, 
amd hi 



COKBESr ONDENCB. 

It the ume 



KtS 






«U> yHn 

in tb« Ml , . .. _ , 

<n Mia Eupbemia Mumji 

romoion')' and desclvedl; called, 



lower of StnithiDi 
B long and drtan/ ii IAm aigit. J n 
■ome luch Hord* in a collection of for 
wbere, which I altered and eiilai;gHl ; ■ 
case you ami to luit your tavourile k 
e taken a stride or two acrosi my roo 



tbeipoge. 






?ar oil. her lattely niglitB are Ung ; 

And uh, ber drtams are eerie ; 
knd ob, her widow'd heart ii uir, 

Tbat'i abieDt Aae hei dearie. 



J think on the b'gbtwine days 
luw wnat lesi between ai roar, 
'or oh. Sic. 






alow ye move je heavy houn ; 
t joylen day hoir dreary i 
t na aae, ye Rlinted by, 
len I wai wi' my deuie. 
■■aidk,&e. 

i me hoT yon like tbii. I differ fjvm 
dea of the expresiion of the tune. There 
me, a ^rett deal of tendemrsg in it. 
cannot, in my opinion, diEpenee with a 
D your addei}da aira. A lady of my ac- 
mec, a noted performer, plvys and aingi 



»tlrj pwm h ipiiarTnUr lnnmipl»la. Tl» 



ime ao charmingly, that I iball 
never Dear lo see any of hrr aongi tent into 
tbe world, aa naked a* Mr What- d'ye- call- lun 
ha* done in Ma London ojllec'tioD.* 

Theie Englifb longa gravel me to death. 
I have not tliHt command of the languag* that 
J have at my native longue. I have been U 
" - '■ - '-— - - English, but all I 






eplurably ttupid. For in 
Ttar—" OuDciD Oray." 



Let not n 
Ufineo 

Let not w 
Fickle 


natancy in love ; 
otnen e'er complain. 


Look abroad through Nature', range, 
Ni-ture'. miBhry law i> change ; 

Ladiea would it not be alrangei 
Man should then a tnoniter prove 


Mark the 
Ocean 'a 

Sun and n 
Uouiid 


winds, and mark the ikiei 
Fbb, and ocean's Anv : 

nd round the aeasoM go 1 



Vfhj then aik of •il'v man. 
To oppuie great Nature's plan ? 

We'll be constant while we can— 
You can be no more you know- 
Since the ubore, I have been out ia th* 

country hiking a dinner vi ilh a friend, when 

I met with the lady whom I mentioned in tb« 

aecond page of thii odde-and-ends of a letter. 

As ubuhI, I got info iimg ; and retumiDg hoai% 

I composed Che following. 

THE LOVERS MORNING 8ALUTB 



ak**! thou, fairart cnMoMt 
1 which Natula 



SLEEF'lTthou, or 

Ro>y morn now 

Numbering ilka bi 

Now through the leafy woods. 
And by the reeking Qoods ; 
Wild Nature's tenant*, freirly, gladly itrayi 
The liniwhile i" bis bowtr 
Chants o'er the breathing flower ; 
Tbe lav'rock lo the sky 

While the sun end thou arise to bless the diy.f 
PbffibuB gilding the brow o' morning 

Baniihea ilba darksome shdde. 
Nature gladdening and adorning; 

Such to me my lovely maid. 



l>hwt,bl^ HldTM 



■nmtiti 
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When abtent frte my fair, .. 

The murky nhades o* care 
With starleM gloom o*ercut my sullen iky ; 

But wbtn in beauty'R light. 

She meetK mv ravuliM sight. 

When through my very heart 

Her beaming glories dart ; 
*Tis then I wake to life, to light and joy.* 

If you honour my verges by setting the air to 
them, I will vamp up the old fcong, and make 
it English enough to be understood. 

I enclose you a musical curiosity, an East 
Indian air, which you would swear was a Scot- 
tish one. I know the authenticity of it, as the 
gentleman who brought it over is a particular 
acquaintance of mine. Do preserve me the 
copy 1 send you, as it is the only one I have. 
Clarke has set a bass to it. and I intend put. 
ting it into the Musical Museum. Here fol- 
low the verses I intend for it. 

THE AULD MAN. 

But lately seen in gladsome green 

The woods rejoiced the day, 
Thro' gentle showers the laughing flowen 

In double pride were gay : 
But now our joys are fled, 

On winter blasts awa ! 
Yet maiden May, in rich array. 

Again shall bring them a*. 
But my white pow, nue kindly thowt 

Shall melt the snaws of age ; 
My trunk of eild, but buss or beild, 

Sinks in time's wintry rage. 
Oh, age has weary days, 

And nights o* sleepless pain ! 
Thou golden time o' youthfu* prime. 

Why comest thou not again ! 

I would be obliged to you if you would pro. 
cure me a sight of Ritson's collection of Eng. 
lish songs, which you miention in your letter. 
I will thanic you for another information, and 
that as speedily as you please : whether this 
miserable drawling hotch-potch epistle has not 
completely tired you of my correspondence. 



No. LXL 
Mb THOMSON to Mr BURNS. 

Edinburgh, 27th October, 1794. 
I AM sensible, my dear friend, that a genuine 
poet can no more exist without his mistress 



a Variation, When free my Chlnris parted, 
_ .... ^•'*» cheerless, broken-hearted, Psky : 
Then night* s gloomy shades, cloudy, dark, oVrcast my 
Bat when she charms my sight, 
In pride of beauty's light. 
When thro* my very heart 
Her beaming glories dart ; 
11a then, *tis then I wake to life andiav. 



than bis meat I wish I knew the Adorsblt 
she, whose bright eyes and witching smiles 
have so often enraptured the Scottish bard! 
that I might drink her sweet health when the 
toast is going round. Craigie-bum wood, most 
certainly be adopted into my family, since gke 
is the object of the song ; but in the name of 
decency, I must beg a new chorus verse from 
vou. O to be Ufing beyond thee, dearie, is per- 
haps a consummation to be wished, but will not 
do for singing in the company of ladies. The 
songs in your last will do you lasting credit, 
and suit the respective airs charmingly. lam 
perfectly of your opinion with respect to the 
additional airs. The idea of sending them in- 
to the world naked as they were bi>rn was oo- 
generous. They must all be clothed and made 
decent by our friend Clarke. 

I find I am anticipated b^ the fHendly Cun- 
ningham, in sending you Ritson*8 S4K>ttish coL 
lection. Permit me, therefore, to present yoa 
with his English collection, which vou will re- 
ceive by the coach. I do not find bis histori- 
cal essay on Scottish song interesting. Your 
anecdotes and miscellaneous remarka will, I 
am sure, be much more so. Allan has just 
sketched a charming desi^ from Maggie Lau- 
der. She is dancing with such spirit as to 
electrifjr the piper, who seems almost dancing 
too, while he is playing with the most exqui- 
site glee. 

I am much inclined to get a small cmiy, and 
to have it engraved in the style of iutsoa's 
prints. 

P. S.— Pray, what do your anecdotes say 
concerning Maggie Lauder 9 was she a real 
personage, and of what rank? You would 
surely tpier/or her if ffou ca*d at AmtnOher 
town. 



No. LXII. 

Mb burns to Mb THOMSON. 

November, ITM. ' 
Many thanks to you, my dear sir, for your 
present : it is a book of the utmost importance 
to me. I have yesterday begun ray anecdole% 
&c. for your work. I intend drawing it up in 
the form of a letter to you, which wiU save me 
from the tedious dull business of systematie 
arrangement Indeed, as fldl I have to say eoo- 
sists of unconnected remarks, anecdotes, scraps, 
old songs, &c. it would be impossiUe to give 
the work a beginning, a middle, and an end ; 
which the critics insist to be alMcdutely neces- 
sary in a work. * In my last, I told you my 
objections to the song you had selectcu for Ify 
todging is on the cold ground. On my viait the 
other day to my fair Chloris (that is the poetic 



; appear whether Bum completed tbfliS 
SomethMI of the kind (probably lh# 



* It does not 
anecdotes, &c ^ ^^ 

rode draughts) was foond amongst his pajMrs. 
pears.ln p. xxxL * 
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jwme of tbt loTel]f goddets of m^ intpiration) 
•he suggested an idea, which I, m my return 
fitHn the Yisit, wrought into the following 

■OQg. 

My Chloris, mark bow green the grores. 

The primrose banks how fair : 
The balmy gales awake the flowers, 

And wa?e thy flaxen hair, 

Hm ]av*rock shnns the palace gay. 

And o*er the cottage sings : 
For nature smiles as sweet, I ween. 

To riiepherds as to kings. 

liet minstrels sweep the skilfu* string 

In lordly lighted ha\ 
The shepherd stops his simple reed, 

Bljthe, in the birken shaw. 

The princely revel may survey 

Our rustic dance wi' scorn ; 
But are their hearts as light as ours 

Beneath die milk-white thorn ? 

The shepherd, in the flowery glen. 

In shepherd's phrase will woo : 
The courtier tells a finer tale, 

But is his heart as true ? 

Theio wild-wood flowers I*ve pu'd, to deck 

That spotless breast o' thine : 
The courtier's gems may witness love^ 

But 'tis na love like mine. 

How do you like the simplicity and tenderness 
flf this pastoral ? I think it pretty well. 

I like you for entering so candidly and so kind- 
ly into the story of ma chere anUe. 1 assure you, 
1 was never more in earnest in my life, than 
in the account of that affair which I sent you in 
my lasC Conjugal love is a passion which I 
deeply feel and highly venerate ; but, somehow, 
it does not make such a figure in poesy as that 
odier species of the passion, 

' ** Where Love is liberty, and nature law." 

Jtadcallj speaking, the first is an instrument 
cf which the gamut is scanty and confined, but 
Ifaa tones ineiqiressiblv sweet ; while the last 
^■a power equal to all the intellectual modula- 
lioiM ai the human souL Still, I am a very poet 
in my enthusiasm of the passion. The welfare and 
hippiiMis of the beloved object is the first and 
inviolate sentiment that pervades my soul ; and 
wfanteycr pleasures I might wish for, or what- 
tver might be the raptures they would give me, 
vet, it they interfere with that first principle, it 
M hayin|^ these pleasures at a dishonest price } 
mod justice forbids, and generosity disdains to 
purchase! 

Despairing of my own powers to give you 
vuicty enough in English songs, I luve been 
tundng orvt old collectioni to j^ick out songs 



of which the measure is something similar to 
what I want ; and, with a little alteration, so as 
to suit the rhyme of the air exactly, to give 
you them for your work. Where the songs 
have hitherto neen but little noticed, nor have 
ever been set to music, I think the shift a fair 
one. A song, which, under the same first verse, 
you will find in Ramsay's Tea- Table Miscel- 
lany, I have cut down for an English dress to 
your, ** Dainty JDavie," as follows. 

SONG, 

ALTERED FROM AN OLD ENGLISH ONB. 

It was the charming month of May, 
When all the flowers were fresh and gay. 
One morning by the break of day. 
The youthful, charming Chloe ; 

From peaceful slumber she arose, 
Girt on her mantle and her hose. 
And o*er the flowery mead she goes. 
The youthful, charming Chloe. 

CHORUS. 

Lovely was she by the dawn. 
Youthful Chloe, charming Chloe, 

Tripping o*er the pearly lawn. 
The youthful, charming Chloe. 

The feather'd people you might see 
PerchM all around on every tree, 
In notes of sweetest melody 
They hail the charming Chloe ; 

'Till, painting gay the eastern skies, 
The glorious sun began to rise, 
Outrivaird by the radiant eyes 
Of youthful, charming Chloe. 
Lovely was she, && 

You may think meanly of this, but take a 
look at the bombast original, and you will be 
surprised that I have made so much of it. I 
have finished my song to ** Rothiemurchie's 
Rant ;** and you have Clarke to consult, as to 
the set of the air for singing. 

LASSIE Wr THE LINT- WHITE 
LOCKS. 



'•* Ruthiemarchie's Rant** 



CHORUS. 

Lassie wi* the lint-white locks, 
Bonnie lassie, artless lassie. 

Wilt thou wi' me tent the flocks, 
Wilt thou be my dearie O. 

Now Nature deeds the flowery lea. 
And a' is young and sweet like thee i 
O wilt thou share its joys wi* me. 
And say thouHt be my dearie O. 
Lassie wi', &Ci 
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A lid when the welcome Rummer-shower 
Has cbeer'd ilk drooping little flower, 
W<*11 to the breathing woodbine bower. 
At sultry noon, my dearie O. 
Lassie wi', &c. 

When Cynthia lights, wi' silver ray, 
The wearv shearer's hameward way ; 
Thro' yellow waving fields we'll stray, 
And talk o' love, my dearie O. 
Jjassie wi', &c. 

And when the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs my lassie's midnight rest ; 
£ncla«ped to my faithfu' breast, 
ril comfort thee, my dearie O.* 

Lassie wi' the lint-white locks, 

Bonnie lassie, artless lassie, 
Wilt thou wi' me tent the flocks, 

Wilt thou be my dearie O. 

This piece has at lea3t the merit of being a 
regular pastoral : the vernal room, the summer 
iioon, the autumnal evening, and the winter 
night are regularly rounded. If you like it, 
well : if not, I will insert it in the Museum. 

I am out of temper that you should set so 
sweet, so tender an air, as, " bed tak the wars,*' 
to the foolish old verses. You talk of the 
silliness of " Saw ye my Father ;" by heavens 
the odds is gold to brass ! Besides, the old 
song, though now pretty well modernized into 
the Scottish language, is, originally, and in the 
early editions, a bungling lovv imitation of the 
Scottish manner, by that genius Tom D*Urfey; 
so has no pretensions to be a Scottish produc- 
tion. There is a pretty English song bv 
Sheridan in the " Duenna," to this air, whicn 
is out of sight superior to D'Urfey's. It 
begins, 

"■When sable night each drooping plant restoring. ** 

'I1ie air, if I understand the expression of it 
properly, is the very native language of sim. 
plicity, tenderness and love. I have again 
gone over my song to the tune as follows, f 

Now for my English song to " Nanc/s to 
the Greenwood," &c| 



* In some of the MSS. this stanza runs thos : 

And should the howlinff wintry blast 
Disturb my lassie's midniffht rest : 
I'll faiild thee to my faithm' breast. 
And comfort thee, my dearie, O. 

f See the aaag in its first and best dress in p. 223. 
Our bard remarks upon it, ** I could easUy throw this 
Into an Eofflish mould ; but, to my taste, in the simple 
and the tender of the pastoral song, a sprinkliMr of the 
old Scottish has an inimitable effect.'* 

t Here our poet gires aTiew edition of the song in p. 
£01. of this volume, and proposes it for another tune. 
The alterations are unimportuit The name Maria, he 
ehangM to Eliza. Instead of the tenth and eleventh 
lines, as in p. 801, he introduces, 

** Love's veriest wretch, naseeo, nnluiowB, 
I faio my grisfc would 9tnmt^ 



There is an air, ** The Caledonnn Hnnfs 
delight,** to which I wrote a song that yoo 
will find in Johnson. ** Ye banks and braei 
o* bonnie Doon ;" this air, I think, might find 
a place among your hundred as Lear says, 
of his nights. I)o you know the history of the 
air ? It is curious enough. A good many years 
ago, Mr James Miller, writer in your good 
town, a gentleman whom possibly you know, 
was in company with our friend Clarke ; and 
talking of Scottish music. Miller expressed afi 
ardent ambition to be able to compose a Scots 
air, Mr Clarke, partly by way of joke, told 
him to keep to the black keys of the harpsi- 
chord, and preserve some kind of rhythm ; and 
he would infallibly compose a Scots air. Cer- 
tain it is, that in a few days, Mr Miller pro- 
duced the rudiments of an air, which Mr 
Clarke, with some touches and corrections, 
fashioned into the tune in question. Rits'on, 
you know, has the same story of the Uack 
keys ; but this account, which I have just given 
you, Mr Clarke informed me of several yean 
ago. Now, to show you how difficult it is to 
trace the origin of our airs, I have heard it re- 
peatedly asserted that this was an Irish air; 
nay, I met with an Irish gentleman whoaflirmed 
that he had heard it in Ireland among the old 
women ; while, on the other hand, a countess 
informed me that the first person who intro- 
duced the air into this country, was a baronet's 
lady of her acquaintance, who took down the 
notes from an itinerant piper in the Isle of 
Man. How difficult then to ascertain the 
truth respecting our poesy and music! I, 
myself, have lately seen a couple of ballads 
sung through the streets of Dumfries, with my 
name at the head of them as the author, though 
it was the first time I had ever seen them. 

I thank you for admitting CrmgU4mrn 
wood; and I shall take care to liimish yon 
with a new chorus. In fact, the chorus was 
not m^ work, but a part of some old verses to 
the air. If I catch myself in a more than 
ordinarily propitious moment I shall write a 
new Craigie-bum wood altogether. My heart 
is much in the theme. 

I am ashamed, my dear fellow, to make' the 
request ; 'tis dunning your generosity ; but in 
a moment when I had forgotten whether 1 was 
rich or poor, I promised Cbloris a copy of your 
songs. It wrings my honest pride to writO 
you this ; but an ungracious request is douWy 
so, by a tedious apology. To make you some 
amends as soon as I have extracted the neoes* 
sary information out of them, I will return 
you Ritson's volumes. 

The lady is not a little proud that she is to 
make so distinguished a figure in your collect 
tion, and I am not a little proud that I have 

Instead of the fourteenth line, which seems not perfeefe. 
ly grammatical as it is printed, he has, more |iroperly». 

" Nor wilt, nor canst relieve toe.** 

This edition ooght to have bean prsfiNTed had It beep 
ohss rv s d ia-tfapa. 
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It in raj power to pleate her so mucb. Luckf 
it is for your patience that my paper is done, 
for wben I am io a tcribbUng bumour, I know 
BOi wben to give over. 



No. LXIIL 
Ma THOMSON to Mb BURNS. 

Mr Good Sia, 15th November ITQi. 

Since receiving your last, I have had another 
interview with Mr Clarke, and a long consul- 
tation. He thinks the Caledonian Hunt is 
more bacchanalian than amorous in its nature, 
and recommends it to you to match the air 
accordingly. Pray did it ever occur to you 
bow peculiarly well the Scottish airs are 
adapted for verses, in the form of a dialogue ? 
Tbe first part of the air is generally low, 
and suited for a man's voice, and the second 
part, in many instances, cannot be sung, at con- 
cert pitch, but by a female voice. A song 
thus jperformed makes an agreeable variety, 
but rew of ours are written in this form : 
I wish yon would think of it in some of those 
that remain. Tbe only one of the kind you 
bave sent me is admirable, and will be an uni- 
versal favourite. 

Your verses for Rothiemurchie are so sweet- 
ly pastoral, and your serenade to Chloris, for 
i^ tak the woTM, so passionately tender, that I 
bave sung myself into raptures with them. 
Your song for My lodging is on the cold ground, 
is likewise a diamond of the first water ; I am 
quite dazsled and delighted by it. Some of 
your Cblorises I suppose have flaxen hair, 
from your partiality for this colour ; else we 
differ about it ; for I should scarcely conceive 
a woman to be a beauty» on reading that she 
bad lint-white locks ! 

' Farewdl thou atream that winding flows, I 
think excellent, but it is much too serious to 
oome after Nancy ; at least it would seem an 
incongruity to provide the same air with merry 
Soottisb and melancholy English verses ! The 
more that tbe two sets of verses resemble 
each other in their general character, the better. 
Those you bave manufiMrtured for Dainty 
DovM, will answer charmingly. I am happy 
to find you liave begun your anecdotes. I care 
not bow long they be, for it is impossible that 
any thing firom your pen can be tedious. Let 
me beseech you to use noceremonvin telling me 
wben vou wish to present any of your friends 
with the songs : the next earner will bring you 
three copies, and you are as welcome to twenty 
M to a pinch of snuflf. 



Na LXIV. 

Mb burns /o Me THOMSON. 

19th November 179i. 
You see, my dear sir, what a punctual cor- 
respondent I am ; though indeed yon miqr 
thank yourself for the tedium of my letters, 
as you have so flattered me on my horseman- 
bhip with my favourite hobby, and have prais- 
ed tbe grace of his ambling so much, that I 
am scarcely ever off bis back. For instance, 
this morning, though a keen blowing frost, in 
my walk before breakfast, I finished my duet 
which you were pleased to praise so much. 
Whether I have uniformly succeeded, I will 
not say ; but here it is for you, though it is 
not an hour old. 

TkfiM— •* The •ow'fe tail** 

HE. 

O PLilly, happy be that day 
When roving through the gathered hay, 
My youthfu* heart was stown away. 
And by thy charms, my Philly. 

SHE. 

O Willie, aye I bless the grove 
Where first I own'd my maiden love. 
Whilst thou didst pledge the powers above. 
To be my ain dear Willie. 

HE. 

As songsters of the early year 
Are ilka day mair sweet to hear. 
So ilka day to me mair dear 
And charming is my Philly. 

SHE. 

As on the brier tbe budding rose 
Still richer breathes and fairer blows. 
So in my tender bosom f^rows 
The love I bear my Willie. 

HE. 

The milder sun and bluer sky, 
That crown my harvest cares wi* joy, 
Were ne'er sae welcome to my eye 
As is a sight of Philly. 

■ 

SHE. 

The little swallow's wanton wing, 
Tho' wafting o'er the flowery spring 
Did ne'er to me sic tidings bring. 
As meeting o' my WiUie. 

HE. 

The bee, that thro* the sunny hour 
Sips nectar in the opening flower, 
Compar'd wi' my delight is poor, 
Upon the lips o' PhUly. 

SHI. 

The woodbine in the dewy weet 

Pf 
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When ermimf shadcf in silence meet. 
If nocht Me migraot or Me sweet 
As is a kiss o' Willie. 



HE. 



Let fortune's wheel at random rin. 
And fools may tyiie, and knaves may win : 
31y thoughts are a' bound upon ane. 
And that's my ain dear Philly. 

SHS. 

What's a* the joys that gowd can gie ? 
I care nae wealth a single flie ; 
The lad I loe's the lad for me. 
And that's my ain dear Willie. 

Tell me honestly how you like it : and point 
out whatever you think faulty. 

I am much pleased with your idea of sing- 
ing our songs in alternate stanzas, and regret 
that you did not hint it to me sooner. In those 
that remain, 1 shall have it in my eye. I re- 
member your objeciions to the name, Philly; 
but it is the common abbreviation of Phillis. 
Sally, the only other name that suitn, has, to 
my ear, a vulgarity about it, which unfits it for 
any thing except burlesque. The legion of 
Sa>ttish poetaKteis of the dav, whom your 
brother editor, Mr Ritson, ranks with me, as 
my coevals, have always mistaken vulgarity 
for simplicity ; whereas simplicity is as much 
Soignee from vulgarity on the one hand, as 
from affected point and puerile conceit, on the 
other. 

I agree with you as to the air, "Craigie-bum 
wood," that a chorus would in some degree 
spoil the effect, and shall certainly have none 
in my projected song to it. It is not however 
a case in point with ** Rotbiemurchie ;'' there, 
MB in ** Ro/s Wife of AldivaUoch," a chorus 
goes to my taste well enough. As to the 
chorus going first, that is the case with " Roy's 
Wife,'* as well as ** Rotbiemurchie." In fact, 
in the first part of both tunes, the rh^e is 
io peculiar and irregular, and on that irregu- 
larity depends so much of their beauty, that 
we must e'en take them with all their wildness, 
and humour the verse accordingly. Leaving out 
the starting note, in both tunes, has, I think, 
an effect that no regularity could counterbal- 
iDce the want of. 



)0 Roy's wife of Aldivalloch. 
O lassie wi' the lint>white locks. 



Try 

and 

Compare ^ Roy's wife of Aldivalloch. 
vnth, ( Lassie wi' the lint-white locks. 

Does not the tameness of the prefixed syllable 
strike you ? In the last case, with the true 
furor of genius, you strike at once into the 
wild originality of the air; whereas in the 
first insipid method, it is like the grating screw 
of the pins before the fiddle is brought into 
tune. This is my taste ; if I am wrong I beg 
pardon of the iiognoicetiH*. 



" The Caledonian Hunt** is so charming; 
that it would make any subject in a song go 
down ; but pathos is certainly its native tongue. 
Scottish Bacchanalians we certainly want, 
though the few we have are excellent. For 
instance, ** Todlin hame ** is, for wit and hn. 
mour, an unparalleled composition ; and '* Andro 
and his cutty gun " is the work of a master. 
By the way, are you not quite vexed to think 
that those men of genius, for such tbey 
certainly were, who composed our fine 
Scottish lyrics, should be unknown! It has 

S'ven me many a heart-ache. Apropos to 
scchanalian songs in Scottish ; I composed 

one yesterday for an air I like much ^Lumps 

o' pudding." 

Contented wi' little, and cantie wi' maii^ 
Whene'er I forgather wi' sorrow and care, 
I gie them a skelp, as they're creeping alang, 
Wi' a cog o' guid swats and an auld Scottish 
sang. 

I whyles daw the elbow o* troublesome tbought; 
But man is a sodger, and life is a faught : 
My mirth and guid humour are coin in my 

pouch, 
And my freedom's my lairdship nae monarch 

dare touch. 

A towmond o' trouble, should that be my fa'^ 
A night o' guid fellowship sowthers it a* : 
When at the blythe end of our journey at last, 
Wha the deil ever thinks o' the road he has 
past? 

Blind chance, let her snapper and stoyte on her 

way; 
Be't to me, be't frae me, e'en let the jad gae : 
Come ease, or come travail ; come pleasure or 

pain ; 

My warst word if — « Welcome and welcome 
• ••. 



agam 



i» 



If you do not relish tihe air, I will send it to 
Johnson. 

Since yesterday's penmanship, I have fram- 
ed a couple of JEfnghsh stanzas, by way of an 
English song to Roy's wife. You will allow 
me that in this instance, my English corresK 
ponds in sentiment with the Scottish. 

CANST THOU LEAVE ME THUS, 
MYKATY? 

Tune--** Roy's wife.»* 
CHOltUB. 

Canst thou leave me thus, my Katy ? 
Canst thou leave me thus my Katy ? 
Well thou know'st my aching heart, 
And canst thou leave me thus for pity? 

Is this thy plighted fond regard. 
Thus cruelly to part, my Katy ? 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Is this tby faithful swain^s reward — 
An aching, broken heart, my Katy ? 
Canst thou, &c 

FareweU ! and ne'er such sorrows tear 
That fickle heart of thine, my Katy : 

Thou may'st find those will love thee dear— 
But not a love like mine, my Katy. 
Canst thou, &c.* 

Well ! I think this, to be done in two or 
three turns across mv room, and with two or 
three pinches of Insh Blackguard, is not so 
far amiss. You see I am determined to have 
my quantum of applause from somebody. 

TeU my friend Allan Tfor I am sure toat we 
only want the trifling circumstance of being 
known to one another, to be the best friends 
^ earth), that I much suspect he has, in his 
plates, mistaken the figure of the stock and 
horn. I have, at last, gotten one ; but it is a 
very rude instrument It is composed of three 
parts ; the stock which is the hinder thigh-bone 
of a sheep, such as you see in a mutton-ham ; 
the horn, which is a common Highland cow's 
bom, cut off at the smaller end, until the aper- 
ture be large enough to admit the stock to be 
pushed up through the horn, until it be held 
by the thicker end of the thigh.bone ; and 
lastly, an oaken reed exactly cut and notched 
like that which you see every shepherd -boy 
Bave, when the corn stems are green and full- 



* Tethisftddrets, in the character nf a forsaken lover, 
a reply was found on the part of the lady, among the 
MSS. of our bard, evidently in a female hand writing ; 
which is doubtleM that referred to in p. 211 of this vo- 
lume. The temptation to give it to the public is irre. 
tiatible ; and if, in so doing, oflfence should be given to 
the fair aiiihoress, the beauty of her vsrses must plead 
our excuse. 

Tune-^** Roy*8 wife.** 

cnoaus. 

Stay, my Willie.— yet believe roe. 

Stay, my Willie— yet believe me, 

'Tweel thou know'st na every pang 

Wad wring my boaom shoulost thou leave me. 

Tell me that thou yet art true. 

And a* my wrongs shall be forgiven. 
And when thin heart proves fsuse to thee. 

Yon sun shall cease Its course in heaveu. 
Stay, my WiUie, 8tc 

But to think I was betrayed. 

That falsehood e'er our love should sunder ( 
To take the floweret to my breast. 

And find the guilefu* serpent under I 
Stay, my Willie, tte. 

Could I hope thou'dst ne^r deceive. 

Celestial pleasures might I choose 'em, 
I'd slight, nor seek in other spheres 

That heaven I'd find within thy bosom, 
Stay, my WiUie, fte. 

It may amuse the reader to be told, that on this oc- 
casion the gentleman and the lady have exchanged the 
dialects ot their respective ooontrlea. The Scottish bard 
makes his address in pure English ; the reply on the 
part of the lady, in the Scottbh dialect, is, if wa miataka 
not, by a young sod heaatUtal Bng Uahwonan. 



grown. The reed is not made fast in the bone^ 
but is held by the lips, and plays loose in the 
smaller end of the stock ; while the stock ; 
with the horn hanging on its larger end, is held 
by the hands in pUying. The stock has sis 
or seven ventiges on the upper side, and one 
back-ventige, like the common flute. This of 
mine was made by a man from the braes of 
Atbole, and is exactly what the shepherds 
wont to use in that country. 

However, either it is not quite properly bored 
in the holes, or else we have not the art of 
blowing it rightly : for we can make little use 
of it* If Mr Allan chooses, I will send him a 
sight of mine ; as I look on myself to be a 
kind of brother- brush with him. ** Pride in 
Poets is nae sin," and, I will say it, that I look 
on Mr Allan and Mr Bums to be the only 
genuine and real painters of Scottish custom in 
the world. 



No. LXV. 

Ma THOMSON to Ma BURNS. 

88th November, 179i. 
I ACKNOWLEDGE, my dear sir, you are not only 
the most punctual, but the most delectable cor. 
respondent I ever met with. To attempt flat- 
tering you never entered my head ; the truth 
is, I look back with surprise at my impudence, 
in so frequently nibbling at lines and couplets 
of your incomparable lyrics, for which, perhaps, 
if you had served me right, you would have 
sent nie to the devil. On the contrary, how^ 
ever, you have all along condescended to invite 
my criticism with so much courtesy, that it 
ceases to be wonderful, if I have sometimes 

S'ven myself the airs of a reviewer. Your 
St budget demands unqualified praise : all 
the songs are charming, but the duet is a chef 
tt€Buvre, Lumps of pudding shall certainly 
make one of my family dishes : you have cook- 
ed it so capitally, that it will please all palates. 
Do give us a few more of this cast, when you 
find yourself in good spirits : these convivial songs 
are more wanted than those of the amorous kind, 
of which we have great choice. Besides, one 
does not often meet with a singer capable of 
giving the proper effect to the latter, while the 
former are easily sung, and acceptable to every 
body. I participate in your regret that the 
authors of some of our best songs are unknown ; 
it is provoking to every admirer of genius. 

I mean to have a picture painted from your 
beautiful ballad. The 8oldier*a return, to be 
engraved for one of my frontispieces. The 
most interesting point of time appears to me, 
when she first recognizes her ain dear Willy, 
" She gaz'd, she redden'd like a rose.** Th« 
three lines immediately following, are no doubt 
more impressive on the reader's feelings ; but 

I were the painter to fix on these, then you'll 
observe the animation and anxiety of her coon. 
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tenance in g^one, and be could onlyrepresent 
her fainting in the soldier's arms. 3ut I sub- 
mit the matter to you, and beg your opinion. 

Allan desires me to thank you, for your ac 
curate description of the stock and horn, and 
for the very gratifying compliment you pay 
him, in cunsidering nim wortuv of standing in 
a niche by the side of Burns m the Scottish 
Pantheon. He has seen the rude instrument 
Tou describe, so does not want you to send it ; 
but wishes to know whether you believe it to 
have ever been generally used as a musical 
pipe by the Si-otrish shepherds, and when, and 
m what part of the country chiefly. I doubt 
much if It was capable of any thing but routing 
and roaring. A friend of mine says, he re- 
members to have heard one in his younger 
days (made of wood instead of your bone), 
and that the sound was abominable. 

Do not, 1 beseech you, return any books. 



No. LXVI. 
Mr burns to Ma THOMSON. 

December, 1794. 

It is, I assure you, the pride of my heart to 
do any thing to forward, or add to the value 
of your book : and as I agree with you that 
the Jacobite song, in the Museum, to There'll 
ne*er be peace till Jamie comes home, would not 
so well consort with Peter Pindar's excellent 
love-song to the air, I have just framed for you 
the following. 

MY NANNIE'S AWA. 

TViiM— *< There'll ne'er be peace," &c 

Now in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays, 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o'er the 

braes, 
While birds warble welcome in ilka green 

shaw; 
But to me it's delightless — my Nannie's awa. 

The snaw.drap and primrose our woodlands 

adorn, 
And violets bathe in the weet o' the morn ; 
They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they 

blaw, 
They mind me o' Nannie — and Nannie's awa. 

Thou lav'rock that spritigs frae the dews o' 

the lawn. 
The shepherd to warn o' the grey breaking 

dawn, 
And thou mellow mavis, that hails the night-fa,* 
Give over for pity — my Nannie's awa* 

Come autumn, sae pensive, in yellow and grey. 
And soothe me wi' tidings & Nature's decay ; 
The dark dreary winter and wild driving snaw, 
A lane can del Ight me — now Nannie's awa. | 



How does this please yoa ? As Co the point 
of time for the expression, in your proposed 
print from my Sodger*M return : It must cer- 
tainly be at—** She gazed.*' The interesting 
dubiety and suspense, taking possession of her 
countenance ; and the gushing fondness, with 
a mixture of ro^ish playfulness in his, strike 
me as things of which a master will make a 
great deaL In great haste, but in great truth, 
yours. 



Na LXVIL 

Ma BURNS to Mb THOMSON. 

January, 1795. 
I FEAB for my songs : however, a few may pleaset 
yet originality is a coy feature, in composition* 
and in a multiplicity of efforts in the same style> 
disappears altogether. For these three thousand 
years, we poetic folks have been describing the 
spring, for instance ; and as the spring conti- 
nues the same, there must soon be a sameness 
in the imagery, &c. of these said rhyming folks. 
A great critic, Aiken on songs, says, that 
love and wine are the exclusive themes for song 
writing. The following is on neither subject^ 
and consequently, is no song ; but will be al- 
lowed, I think, to be two or three pretty good 
prose thoughts, inverted into rhyme. 

FOR A* THAT AND A' THAT^ 

Is there for honest poverty 

That hangs his head, and a* that ( 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a* that, 

Our toils obscure, and a* that, 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 

The man's the gowd for a' that. 

What though on hamely fare we dine. 

Wear hoddin' grey, and a' that ; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wint^ 

A man's a man for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Their tinsel show and a* that : 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor. 

Is king o' men tor a' that. 

Ye see yon birkie, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that : 
Though hundreds worship at his word» 

He's but a coof for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

His riband, star, and a' that. 
The man of independent mind. 

He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his migfat. 

Guid faith, he mauna fa' that ! 
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For a' that, and a' that, 

Tbeir dignities, and a' tbat» 
Tbe pitb o' sense and pride o' worth, 

Are bigber ranks tban a' tbat. 

Tben let us praf tbat come it may, 

As come it will for a' that, 
Tbat sense and wortb, o'er a' tbe eartb, 

May bear the gree, and a' tbat. I 

For a' tbat and a* that. 

Its comin' yet for a' tbat, 
Tbat man to man, tbe warld o*er, 

Sball brotbers be for a' tbat. 

I do not give you tbe foregoing song for 
your book, but merely by way of vive la baga- 
telle ; for the piece is not really poetry. How 
will tbe following do for Craigie-bum wood f 

Sweet fa*s tbe .eve on Craigie-bum, 

And biytbe awakes the morrow, 
But a' the pride o' springes return 

Can yield me nocbt but sorrow. 

I see tbe flowers and spreading trees, 

I bear tbe wild birds singing ; 
But what a weary wight can please. 

And care bis bosom wringing ? 

Fain, fain would I my griefs impart, 

Yet dare na for your anger ; 
But secret love will break my beart^ 

If I conceal it langer. 



No. LXIX. 



If thou refuse to pity me. 

If thou sbalt love anither. 
When yon green leaves fade frae tbe tree, 

Around my grave tbe/11 wither. * 

Farewell! Gk>d bless you. 



' No. LXVIII. 

Ma THOMSON io Ma BURNS. 

Mr Dear Sib, Edinburgh, 30th Jan. 1795. 
I THANK you heartily for Nannie'a awa, as well 
as for Craigie-burn^ which I think a \evy come- 
ly pair. Your observation on the difficulty of 
original writing in a number of efforts, in the 
same style, strikes me very forcibly ; and it has 
again and again excited my wonder to find you 
continually surmounting this difficulty, in tbe 
many delightful songs you have sent me. Your 
Vive la bagatelle song. For a* that, shall undoubt- 
edly be included in my list. 



* Craif^e-bum wood is situated on the banks of fht 
river MoflEat. and about three miles distant from the 
village of that name, celebrated for its medicinal 
waters. Tbe woods of Cnui|^e.burn and of Dumcrief, 
were at one time favourite haunts of our poet- It was 
there he met the " Lassie wi* the lint-white locks," 
and tiiat he conceived several ot his beaatifol lyrics. 



Me burns to Me THOMSON. 

February, 1790. 
Here is another trial at your favourite air. 

Tune—** Let me in this ae night.** 

O Lassie, art thou sleeping yet. 
Or art thou wakin, I would wit. 

For love has bound me band and foo^ 
And I would fain be in, jo. 

CHOBU8. 

O let me in this ae night. 

This ae, ae, ae night. 
For pity's sake this ae night, 

O rise and let me in jo. 

Tbou hear'st tbe winter wind and weet^ 
Nae star blinks thro' tbe driving sleet, 
Tak pity on my weary feet. 
And shield me frae tbe rain, jo. 
O let me in, &c. 

The bitter blast that round me blawt 
Unheeded bowls, unheeded fa's ; 
The cauldness o' thy heart's the cause 
Of a* my grief and pain, jo. 

let me in, &c. 

HER ANSWER 

O TKLL nae me o' wud and rain. 
Upbraid nae me wi' cauld disdain, 
Oae back tbe road ye cam again, 
I mnna let you in jo. 

CHOEUfl. 

I tell you now this ae night. 

This ae, ae, ae night ; 
And ance for a* this ae night ; 

1 winna let you in, jo. 

The snellest bUst at mirkest hours, 
Tbat round tbe pathless wand'rer pours^ 
Ii nought to what poor she endures 
That's trusted faithless man, jo. 
I tell you now, te. 

The sweetest flower that deck'd the me«4 
Now trodden like tbe vilest weed : 
Let simple maid the lesson read. 
The weird may be her ain, jo. 
I tell you now, &c. 

Tbe bird that charmed bis summer-daj. 
Is now the cruel fowler's prey ; 
Let witless, trusting woman say 
How aft her fate's tbe same, jo. 
I tell you now, &c. 

I do not know whether it will do. 
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No. LXX. 
Mb BURNS to Mr THOMSON. 

Ecclefechan, 7th February, 1796. 

My Dear Thomson, 

\<)V cannot have any idea of the predicament 
in which I write to you. In the course of my 
duty HS supenisor (in which capacity I have 
acted of late) I came yesternight to this unfor- 
tunate, wirked little village. I have gonefor> 
ward, hut snows of ten feet deep have imped- 
ed my progress : I have tried to ** gae back the 
gate I cam again,*' but the same obstacle has 
shut me up within insuperable bars. To add 
to my misfortune, since dinner, a scraper has 
been torturing catgut, in sounds that would 
have insulted the dying agonies of a sow, under 
the hands of a butcher, and thinks himself, on 
that very account, exceeding good company. 
In fact, I have been in a dilemma, either to 
get dnmk, to forget these miseries ; or to hang 
myself, to get rid of them : like a prudent man, 
(a character congenial to my every thought, 
word, and deed,) I, of two evils have chosen 
the least, and am very drunk, at your service 1 * 

I wrote you yesterday from Dumfries. I 
had not time then to tell you all I wanted to 
say ; and heaven knows, at present, I have not 
capacity. 

Do ^ou know an air — I am sure you must 
know It, We'll gang nae mair to yon town 9 I 
think, in slowish time, it would make an excel- 
lent song. I am highly delighted with it ; and 
if you should think it worthy of your attention, 
I have a fair dame in my eye to whom I would 
consecrate it.^ 

As I am just going to bed, I wish you a 
good night, ^ 



No. LXXI. 

Ma THOMSON to Ma BURNS. . 

4)5th February, 1795. 
I Have to thank you, my dear sir, for two 
epistles, one containing Let me in this ae night ; 
and the other from Ecclefechan, proving, that 
drunk or sober, your " mind is never muddy.*' 
You have displayed great address in the above 
song. Her answer is excellent, and at the 
same time takes away the indelicacy that other- 
wise would have attached to his entreaties* I 
like the song as it now stands, very much. 

I had hopes you would be arrested some 
days at Ecclefechan, and be obliged to begpile 



*The bard inubt have beeu tipsy indeed, to a^use 
sweet Ecdefechao at this rate. 



tht tedious forenoons hy aong makiiig. It wS 
give me pleasure to receive the verses you in 
tend for, O wot jrs wAa's in yon town. 



No. LXXIL 
Mr burns to Mr THOMSON. 

May, 1795. 
ADDRESS TO THE WOODLARK. 
Tune—" Where*U bomiie Annie lie.** 
Or, *< Locfa-Erroch Side." 

O STAY, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay. 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 
A helpless lover courts thy lay, 
Thy soothing fond complaining. 

Again, again that tender part. 
That I may catch thy melting art : 
For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha kills me wi' disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind. 
And heard thee as the careless wind ? 
Oh, nocbt but love and sorrow join'd. 
Sic notes o' woe could wauken. 

Thou tells o* never-ending care ; 
O' speechless grief, and dark despair : 
For pity*s sake, sweet bird, nae mair ? 
Or my poor heart is broken ! 

Let me know your very first leisure lio>' 
you like this song. 

ON CHLORIS BEING ILL. 



1* 



Tune—** Aye wakiu*. 



CHoaus. 

Long, long the night. 

Heavy comes the morrow, 

While my soul's delight. 
Is on her bed of sorrow. 

Can I cease to care. 
Can I cease to languish, 

While my darling fair 
Is on the couch of anguish ? 
Long, &c. 

Every hope is fled. 

Every fear is terror : 
Slumber e'en I dread. 

Every dream is horror. 
jLong, &C. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
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tr me, ]M>wYt dirine ! 
>h, in pity bear me ! 
:e aught else of mine, 
lut my Cblom spare me ! 
Long, &C. 

lo you like the foregoing ? The Irish 
umours of Glen/' is a great favourite 
and as, except the silly stuff in the 
Soldier/' there are not any decent 
»r it, I hav^ written for it as follow* 

SONG. 

Tune—** Homoors of Glen.** 

oves o' sweet myrtle let foreign lands 

inrkon, 

e bright-beaming summers exalt the 

erfume, 

Tcr to me yon lone glen o* green 

reckuTi, 

le bum stealing under the lang yellow 

room; 

urer to me are yon humble broom 

owers, 

e the blue •bell and gowan lurk lowly 

nseen : 

re, lightly tripping amang the wild 

owers, > 

lening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 

ch is the breeze in their gay sunny 

alleys, 

:»uld Caledonia's blast on the wave; 

veet-scented woodlands that skirt the 

roud palace, 

are they ? The haunt o' the tyrant and 

lave ! 

re's spicy forests, and gold bubbling 

)untains, 

irave Caledonian views with disdain ; 

iers as free as the winds of his moun- 

lins, 

[iove's willing fetters, the chains o' his 

ean. 

SONG. 

7lufi0— *< Laddie, lie near me." 

la her bonnie blue e'e was my ruin ; 
' she be, that was ne'er my undoing t 
le dear smile when nae body did mind 

3e bewitching, sweet> stown glance o 
indness. 

« 

I fear that to hope is denied me, 
I fear that despair maun abide me ; 
' fell fortune should fate us to sever, 
hall she be in my bosom for ever. 

m thine wi* a passion sincerest, 

)U bast plighted me love o' the dearest I 



And thou'rt the angel that never can alter. 
Sooner the sun in £• motion would &ltcr. 

Let me bear from you. 



No. LXXIII. 

Mb THOMSON to Me BURNS. 

You must not think, my good sir, that I hav« 
any intention to enhance the value of my gift, 
when I say, in justice to the ingenious and 
worthy artist, that the design and execution of 
"the Cotter's Saturday Night" is, in my 
opinion, one of the happiest productions oc 
Allan's penciL I shall be grievously disap- 
pointed if you are not quite pleased with it. 

The figure intended for your portrait, I think 
strikingly like you, as far as I can rememberyour 
phiz. This snould make the piece interesting 
to your family every way. Tell me whether 
Mrs Burns finds you out among the figure^ 

I cannot express the feeling of admiration 
with which I have read your patheric "Address 
to the Wood-lark,"* your elegant ** Panegyric 
on Caledonia," and your affecting verses on 
*< Chloris' illness." Every repeated perusal 
of these gives new delight The other song to 
" Laddie, lie near me,*' though not equal to 
these, is very pleasing. 



No. LXXIV. 
Ma BURNS to Ma THOMSON. 

ALTERED FROM AN OLD ENGLISH BONO. 
Air--** John Andenon my jo.** 

How cruel are the parents 

Who riches only prize, 
And to the wealthy booby, 

Poor woman sacrifice. 
Meanwhile the hapless daughter 

Has but a choice of strife ; 
To shun a tyrant father's hate. 

Become a wretched wife. 

The ravening hawk pursuing. 

The trembling dove thus flies, 
To shun impelling ruin 

A while her pinions tries ; 
'Till of escape despairing, 

No shelter or retreat, 
She trusts the ruthless falconer. 

And drops beneath his feet. 
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SONG. 
•• DeU tak Um wan. 



Maak ]ronder pomp of costly fashion, 

Round the wealthy, titled bride : 
But when compared with real passion, 

Poor is all that princely pride. 

AVhat are their sho\%7 treasures ? 

What are their noisy pleasures ? 
•The gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art. 

The polish'd jewel's bUze, 

May draw the wond'ring gaze, 

And courtly grandeur bright. 

The fancy may delight. 
But never, never can come near the heart. 

But did you see my dearest Chloris, 

In simplicity's array ; 
Lovely as yonder sweet opening flower is, 

Shrinking from the gaze of day. 

O then the heart alarming. 

And all resistless charming. 
In Love's delightful fetters she chains the 
willing soul ! 

Ambition would disown 

The world's imperial crown, 

Even Av'rice would deny 

His worsbipp'd deity, 
And feel thro' every vein Love's raptures rolL 

Well ! this is not amiss. You see how I 
answer your orders : your tailor could not be 
more punctual. 1 am iust now in a high fit 
of poetizing, provided that the strait-jacket of 
criticism don't cure me. If you can in a post 
or two administer a little of the intoxicating 
potion of your applause, it will raise your hum- 
ble servant's phrenzy to any height you want 
I am at this moment '* holding high converse " 
with the Muses, and have not a word to throw 
away on such a prosaic dog as you are. 



No. LXXV. 

Ma BURNS to Mb THOMSON. 

May, 1794. 
Ten thousand thanks, for your elegant pre- 
sent ; though I am ashamed of the value of it, 
being bestowed on a man who has not by any 
means merited such an instance of kindness. 
I have shown it to two or three judges of the 
first abilities here, and they all agree with me 
in classing it as a first-rate production. My 
phiz is *' sae kenspeckle,'* that the very join, 
er's apprentice whom Mrs Bums employed 
to break up the parcel (I was out of town that 
day) knew it at once. My most grateful com- 
pliments to Allan, who has honoured my rus- 
tic muse so much with his masterly pencil. 
One strange coincidence is, that the little one 
who is making the felonious attempt on the 



cat's tail, ii the mftst striking liktnaaa of ** ilU 
deedie dlamn'd, wee, rumUe-garie urchin "of 
mine, whom, from that propenaity to witty 
wickedness and manfu* mischief, which evea 
at twa days aold I foresaw would form the 
striking features of his disposition, I named 
Willie Nicol, after a certain friend of mine, 
who is one of the masters of a grammar-school 
in a city which shall be nameless. 

Give the inclosed epigram to my much- 
valued friend Cunningham, and tell him that 
on Wednesday I go to visit a friend of bis, to 
whom his friendly partiality in speaking of me, 
in a manner introduced me — I mean a well 
known military and literary character, Colonel 
Dirom. 

You do not tell me how you liked my two 
last songs. Are they condeouied ? 



No. LXXVL 
Ma THOMSON to Mb BURNS. 

ISth May, 1795. 
It gives me great pleasure to find that you are all 
so well satisfied with Mr Allan's production. 
The chance resembh&nce of your little fellow, 
whose promising disposition appeared so very 
early, and suggested whom he should be named 
after, is curious enough. I am acquainted 
with that person, who is a prodigy of learning 
and genius, and a pleasant fellow, though no 
saint 

You reaUy make me blush when you tell me 
you have not merited the drawing from me; 
I do not think I can ever repay you, or suf. 
ficiently esteem and respect you for the liberal 
and kind manner in which vou have entered 
into the spirit of my undertaking, which could 
not have been perfected without you : So I 
beg you would not make a fool of me again, 
by speaking of obligation. 

I like your two last songs very much, and 
am happy to find you are in such a high fit of 
poetizing. Long may it last. Clarke has made 
a fine pathetic air to Mallet's superlative bal- 
lad of William and Margarett and is to give it 
to me, to be inrolled among the elect. 



No. LXXVIL 
Mb BURNS to Mb THOMSON. 

In Whistle and Fd come to ye, my lad, the iter* ^ 
ation of that line is tiresome to my ear. Hers ^ 
goes what I think is an improvement. 

O whistle and 111 come to ye, my lad ; 
O whistle and 1*11 come to ve, my lad ; 
Tho' father and mother, and a* should gae madf 
Thy Jeany will venture wi* ye, my lad. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



S85 



^ la fact, a fidr dame ae wIiom ihrine I, the 
Prieat of tbe Nine, offer up the incense of 
Farnaiiua ; a dame whom tbe Gracei have at- 
tired IB witchcraft, and whom the LoYei have 
armed with lightning, a Fair One, herself the 
baranie of the song, insists on the amendment % 
and diipate her commands if you dare ! 

SONG. 



** Thb is no ny iUn Hoom.** 



CHOBU8. 

O this is no my ain lassie 

FSsir tho* the lassie be ; 
O weel ken I my ain lassie. 

Kind love is in her e'e. 

I see a form, I see a face, 
Ye weel may wi* the fairest place : 
It wants to roe the witching grace. 
The kind love that's in her e*e. 
O this is no^ &c. 

She's bonnie, blooming, straight, and tall. 
And lang has had my heart in thrall ; 
And aye it charms my very saul, 
The kind love tha^s in her e'e* 
O this is no, &c 

A thief sae pawkie is my Jean, 
To steal a blink by a* unseen ; 
But gleg as light are lovers' e'en. • 
When kind love is in her e*e. 
O this is no^ &c. 

It may escape the courtly sparks. 
It may escape the learned clerks ; 
But weel the watching lover marks. 
The kind love that's in her e'e. 
O this is no, &c. 

Do you know that you have roused the tor- 
pidity of Clarke at last ? He has requested 
me to write three or four songs for him, which 
lie is to set to music himself. The inclosed 
sheet contains two songs for him, which please 
to present to my valued friend Cunningham. 

1 inclose tbe sheet open, both for your in- 
spection, and that you may copy the song, O 
bonnie wa» yon rosy brier. I do not know 
whether I am right ; but that song pleases me, 
and as it is extremely probable that Clarke's 
newly roused celestial spiirk will soon be 
smothered in the fogs of indulgence, if you 
like the song, it may go as Scottish verses, to 
the air of, Iwiak my love was in the mire ; and 
poor Erskine's English lines may follow. 

I inclose you For a* that and a* that, which 
was never in pnnt ; it is a much superior song 
to mine. I have been told that it was com- 
posed by a lady. 



To Ma CUNNINGHAM. 
SCOTTISH SONG. 

Now spring has clad the grove in gieen. 

And strew'd the lea wi* flowers ; 
The furrow'd, waving com is seen 

Rejoice in fostering showers ; 
While ilka thing in nature join 

Their sorrows to forego, 
O why thus all alone are mine 

The weary steps of woe ! 

The trout within yon wimplingbum 

Glides swift, a silver dart. 
And safe beneath the shady thorn 

Defies the angler's art ; 
My life was ance that careless stream. 

That wanton trout was I ; 
But love, wi* unrelenting beam, 

Has scorch'd my fountains dry. 

The little flow*ret's peaceful lot. 

In yonder cliff that grows, 
Which save the linnet's flight, I wot^ 

Nae ruder visit knows, 
Was mine ; till love has o'er me past. 

And blighted a' my bloom. 
And now beneath the with'ring blasts 

My youth and joy consume. 

The waken'd lav'rock warbling springe. 

And climbs the early sky. 
Winnowing blythe her dewy wings 

In morning's rosy eye ; 
As little reckt I sorrow's power. 

Until the flowery snare 
O' witching love, in luckless hour. 

Made me the thrall o' care. 

O had my fate been Greenland's snows. 

Or Afric's burning zone, 
Wi' man and nature leagued my foes. 

So Peggy ne'er I'd known ! 
The wretch whase doom is, *< hope nae mair,** 

That tongue his woes can tell ! 
Within whase busom, save despair, 

Nae kinder spirits dwell. 

SCOTTISH SONG. 

O BONNIE was yon rosy brier. 

That blooms sae far frae haunt o' man ; 
And bonnie she, and ah ! how dear ! 

It shaded frae the e'eniii' sun. 

Yon rosebuds in the moniing dew 

How pure, amang the leaves sae green ; 

But purer was the lovers vow 

They witness'd in their shade yestreen. 

All in its rude and prickly bower. 
That crimson rose, how sweet and fair t 

But love is far a sweeter flower 
Amid life's thorny path o' care. 
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The pcthleu wild, and wimpling bum, 
Wi' Chloria in mj arms, be mioe ; 

And I the world, nor wish, nor scomy 
Itt joys and griefs alike reiign. 

Written on the blank leaf of a oopj of the 
IttAt edition of my poems presented to the lady, 
whom in so many iictitious rereriet of passion, 
but with the most ardent sentiments of real 
friendship, I have so often sung under the name 
of Cbloris. 

'Tis Friendship's pledge, my young, fair friend. 

Nor thou the gift refuse, 
Nur with unwilling ear attend 

The moralizing muse. 

Since thou, in all thy youth and charms. 

Must bid the world adieu, 
( A wurld Against peace in constant arms) 

To join the friendly few. 

Since thy gay morn of life o'ercast. 

Chill came the tempest's lour ; 
(And ne'er mihfortune's eastern blast 

Did nip a fairer flower.) 

Since life's gay scenes must charm no more, 

Still much is left behind ; 
Still nobler wealth hast thou in store, 

The comforts of the mind ! 

Thine. is the self-approving glow. 

On conscious honour's part ; 
And, dearest gift of heaven below. 

Thine friendship's truest heart. 

The joys refined of sense and taste 

With every muse to rove ; 
And doubly were the poet blest 

These joys could he improve. 

Une bagatelle de tamitie. 



No. LVIII. 

Mb THOMSON to Ma BURNS. 

Mv Dear Sib, Edinburgh, Sd Aug. 1795. 
This will be delivered to you by a Dr Brian- 
ton, who has read your works, and pants for 
the honour of your acquaintance. I do not 
know the gentleman, but his friend who ap- 
plied to me for this introduction, being an ex- 
cellent young man, I have no doubt he is worthy 
of all acceptation. 

My eyes have just been gladdened, and my 
mind feasted, with your last packet — full of 
pleasant things indeed. What an imagination 
is yours ! It is superfluous to tell you that 
I am delighted with all the three songs, as 
well as your elegant and tender verses to Cbloris. 

I am sorry you should be induced to alter 
O whistle and Fll come to ye, my tad, to the 



prosaic line, ThyJeam^wiS veniurewP f§ my 
Imd, I must be permitted to say, that I iaf 
not think the latter either reads or aings ■» 
wdl as the former. I wish, therefore, ^ 
would in my name petition the charming 
Jeany, whoever she be, to let the line remain 
unaltered.* 

I should be happy to see Mr Clarke produce a 
few songs to bejoined to your verses. Everybody 

Xts bis writing so very little, as every body 
Dwledges his ability to write welL Pray, 
was the resolution formed coolly before dinner, 
or was it a midnight vow made over a bowl of 
punch with the bard ? 

I shall not fail to give Mr Cunningham what 
]rou have sent him. 

P. S The bdy's For a* thai and t^ that ii 

sensible enough, but no more to be compared 
to your's than I to Hercules. 



No. LXXIX. 

Mb BURNS to Mb THOMSON. 

ENGLISH SONG. 

TViiM— ** Let ins in this ae uight** 

FoBLORN, my love, no comfort near, 
Far, fur from thee I wander here ; 
Far, far from thee, the fate severe 
At which I most repine, love. 

CHO&ua. 

O wert thou love, but near me. 
But near, near, near me ; 
How kindly thou wouldst cheer me. 
And mingle sighs with mine, love* . 

Around me scowls a wintry sky. 
That blasts each bud of hope and joy ; 
And shelter, shade, nor home have I, 
Save in these arms of thine, love. 
O wert, &c. 

Cold, alter'd friendship's cruel part. 

To poison fortune's ruthless dart — 

Let me not break thy faithful heart. 

And say that fate is mine, love. 

O wert, &c. 

But dreary tho' the moments fleet, 
O let me think we yet shall meet { 
That only ray of solace sweet 
Can on thy Cbloris shine, love. 
O wert, &c. 

How do you like the foregoing? I have 
written it within this hour : so much for the 



• The Editor, who has heard the beroine of this song 
sing it herself in the very spirit of arch simplidty that 
it requires, tbinlu Mr Tliomson^ petition unreason 
able. If we mistalce not, this is the satne lady wh« 
produced the lines to the tune of iioy*« f^i/b, p. iSSk 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



%B1 



•pud of mj Pegasuf j but what say you to hit 
Uttomf 



No, LXXX. 
Mr burns to Mb THOMSON. 
SCOTTISH BALLAD. 
Tun0^** Th0 LothUo Ltnie.*' 

Last May a braw wooer cam down the iang 
glen, 
And sair wi' his love he did deave me ; 
I said there was naething I hated like men, 
The deuce gae wi'm, to believe me, believe 

me. 
The deuce gae wi*m, to believe me. 

He spak o* the darts in my bonnie black e'en, 
And vow*d for my love he was dying ; 

J said he might die when he liked, for Jean, 
The Lord forgi'e me for lying, for lying. 
The Lord forgi*e me for lying ! 

A weel-stocked mailen, himsel' for the laird. 
And marriage aff hand, were his proffers : 

I never loot on that I kend ic, or cared. 
But thought I might hae waur offers, waur 

offers. 
But thought I might hae waur offers. 

But what wad ye think? in a fortnight or less. 
The deil tak his taste to gae near her ! 

He up the Iang loan to my black cousin Bess,* 
Guess ye how the jad I could bear her, 
could bear her. 

Guess ye how the jad I could bear her. 

But a* the neist week as I fretted wi' care, 
I gaed to the tryste of Dalgarnock, 

And wha but my tine fickle lover was there ! 
I glowred as l*d seen a warlock, a warlock, 

V I glowred as Pd seen a warlock. 

But owre my left shouther I gae him a blink. 
Lest neebors might say I was saucy ; 

JAy wooer he caper'd as he'd been in drink. 
And yow*d I was his dear lassie, dear las- 
sie. 
And vow*d I was his dear lassie. 

I spier'd for my cousin fu' couthy and sweet. 
Grin she had recover*d her hearin. 



* In the orifinal MS. tiiis line rans, *' He up the 
Oateslack to my black consin Bess :" Mr Thomson 
oli(}ceted to this word, as well as to the word ** Daiirar. 
Boek ** in the n^xt verse. Mr Burns replies as follows : 

** Qateslaidt is the name of a particalar place, a kind 
rfpamage, ap amang the Lawther htlla, on the con. 
iBM of thu county.*' ** Dalgamot'k is also the name 
•f a romantie spot near the Nith, wherv are still a 
ndnai chorchand a buriaUgroand.** However, let the 
irat line run, ** He up the Tang loan," &c. 

It la always a pifcy to throw out any tUng thatgives 
IfsaUtj to our powt** vtrses. 



And how her new thoon fit her auld thachltl 

feet. 
But heavens ! how he fell a swearin, a swear* 

in! 
But heavens ! how he fell a swearin. 

He begged, for Gudesake ! I wad be hia wife. 
Or else I would kill him wi' sorrow : 

So, e*en to preserve the poor body in life, 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow, to- 
morrow, 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow. 

FRAGMENT. 

Tune^ << The Caledonian Hoatn delight. 

Why, why tell thy lover, 

Bliss he never must enjoy ; 
Why, why undeceive him, 

And give all his hopes the lie. 

O why, while fancy, raptured, slumbers, 
Chloris, Chioris all the theme. 

Why, why wouldst thou, cruel. 
Wake thy lover from his dream. 



Such is the peculiarity of the rhythm of this 
air, that I find it impossible to make another 
stanza to suit it 

I am at present quite occupied with the 
charming sensations of the toothache, so have 
not a word to spare. 



No. LXXXL 
Mb THOMSON to M& B URNS. 

Mt Dcab Sir, 3d June, 1795. 

YoiTB English verses to Let me in thia ae nighty 
are tender and beautiful ; and your ballaff to 
the " liothian Lassie" is a master-piece for ita 
humour and naivetd. The fragment for the 
Caledonian Hunt is quite suited to the original 
measure of the air, and, as it plagues you so, 
the fragment must content it. I would rather, 
as I said before, have had Bacchanalian words, 
had it so pleased the poet ; but, nevertheless,^ 
for what we have received, Lord mak us 
thankful. 



Na LXXXIL 
Ma THOMSON to Mb BURNS. 

6th February, 17«V 

O Robby Bums, are ye sleeping ytt ? 
Or are ye wauking, I would wu ' 

TnK pause you have made, my dear sir, is aw-- 
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Ibl I Am I ne?«r to hetr from you again ? I 
know and I lament how much you have been 
KfflictfKl of late, but I trust that returning 
health and spirits will now enable you to re- 
sume the pen, and delight us with your mus- 
inff«. I have still about a dozen Scotch and 
Irish airs that I wish ** married to immortal 
Terse. ** We have several true-born Irishmen 
on the Scottish list ; but they are now natu- 
ralized, and reckoned our own good subjects. 
Indeed we have none better. I believe I be- 
fore told you that I have been much urged by 
some friends to publish a collection of all our 
favourite airs and songs in octavo, embellished 
with a number of etchings by our ingenious 
friend Allan ; what is your opinion of this ? 



No. LXXXIII. 
Mr burns to Ma THOMSON. 

February, 1796. 
Many thanks, my dear sir, for your handsome, 
elegant present, to Mrs B— — , and for my 
remaining volume of P. Pindar. — Peter is a 
delightful fellow, and a first favourite of mine. 
I am much pleased with your idea of publish- 
ing a collection of our songs in octavo with 
etchings. I am extremely wiilin*? to lend 
every assistance in my power. The Irish airs 
I shall cheerfully undertake the task of finding 
verses for. 

I have already, you know, equipped three with 
words, aud the other day I strung up a kind of 
rhapsody to another Hibernian melody, which 
I admire much. 

HEY FOR A lass Wr A TOCHER, 
rmitf— ** Bslinamona Or a.*' 

AwA wi* your witchcraft o* beauty*s alarms. 
The slender bit beauty you grasp in your arms ; 
O, gie me the lass that has acres o* charms, 
O, gie me the Uss wi* the weel-stockit farms. 

CHORUS. 

Then hey for a lass wi* a tocher, then hey for 

a lass wi* a tocher, 
Then hey for a lass wi* a tocher ; the nice yel- 

low guineas for me. 

Your beauty's a flower, in the morning that 

blows, 
And withers the faster, the faster it grows ; 
But the rapturous charm o* th^ bonnie green 

knowes, 

Ilk spring they're new deckit wi' bonnie Mihite 
yowes. 

Then, hey, &c. 

And e'en when this beauty your bosom has 

blest, 
Thtt brightest o* beauty may cloy, when pos- 

•est; 



But the BW0et yellow darlingt wi* Geordiein* 

prest, 
Tht langer ye hae them — the mair they>e ca- 

reat. 

Then, hey, &c. 

If this wiU do, you have now four of my 
Irish engagement. In my bv-paat songs, I 
dislike one thing ; the name Chloris — I meant 
it as the fictitious name of a certain lady ; but; 
on second thougbta, it is a high incongruity to 
have a Greek appellation to a Scottish pastoral 
ballad.— Of this, and some things else, in my 
next : I have more amendments to propose.— 
What you once mentioned of ** flaxen locks'* is 
just : thev cannot enter into an elegant descrip^ 
tion of beauty.— Of this also again. — God 
bless you !* 



No. LXXXIV. 

Mr THOMSON to Mr BURNS. 

Your " Hey for a lass wi* a tocher*' is a most 
excellent song, and with you the subject is 
something new indeed. It is the first time I 
have seen you debasing the god of soft desire 
into an amateur of acres and guineas. 

I am happy to find you approve of my pro- 
posed octavo edition. Allan has designed and 
etched about twenty plates, and * I am to have 
my choice of them for that work. Independently 
of the Hogarthian humour with which they 
abound, they exhibit the character and costume 
of the Scottish peasantry with inimitable felL 
citv. In this respect he himself says, thej 
will far exceed the aquatinta plates be did 
for the « Gentle Shepherd,'* because, in the 
etching, he sees clearly what he is doing; but 
not so with the aquatinta, which he coiUd not 
manage to his mind. 

The Dutch boors of Ostade are scarcely 
more characteristic and natural, than the Scot* 
tish figures in those etchings. 



No. LXXXV. 

Mr BURNS to Mr THOMSON. 

April, 1796. " 
Alas, my dear Thomson, I fear it will be some 
time ere I tune my lyre again ! *' JBy Babel 
streams I have sat and wept,** almost ever sinee 
I wrote you last ; I have only known existence 
by the pressure of the heavy hand of sickness ; 
and have counted time by the repercussions of 
pain ! Rheumatism, cold, and fever, have form- 



^L9i^fi^L"fXfT*^P*«*?^ what name hewonMhafT 
labitttoted for CUoriSi— ^ofo 6g Mr TUmnmh. 



COKRE5PON PENCE. 



mt m torible mrobinitioii. I etoie m 
B ■Ueiy, and open them without bopi 
It on the veni*I d>^, uid uy with pooi 



ia will be delivered to fou by • Mrs 
ip, luidladf of tbe Globe tareni here, 
I for thece many yean hai been my howf, 
Itere our friend Clarke and I hare had 
a meny tqueeze. I am highly delighted 
Mr Allan's etching*. " Woo d and mar- 
nd a'" i* admirable I TfaegTUuping ia he- 
tUpraiae. The eipreaion of the figurei, 
raaable to the ilory in the ballad, ii abao- 
Giultleis perfecEiun. I next admire 
aimipike." What Ilikeleaal ii, "Jenny 
M Jackie." Beside* tbe female being 

r appearance if yoa take her 

ii^ into tbe account, abe ia at leaat two 
I taller than ber lover. Poor Ciegham > 
irely aympathize with bim ! Happy I un 
nk that be ha* a well-grounded bope of 
I and enjoyment in tbia world. Ai for 

Hit that it a ubject 1 



No. LXXXVI. 

ift THOMSON to Mb 3UHNS. 

44h May, lTe& 
D Dot tell joo, my good air, what eon- 
be receipt of your laat gave me, and-bov 
I aympathiia in your auSerinifi. Bat do 
beaeech you, give vouraelf up to deipon- 
, nor ipeak tbe language of despair, 
rigour of your constitution, I truat, ivill 
«t you on your feet again ; and then, il 
M Doped, you «ill aee tbe wiadom and 
icessity of taking due care of a life ao 
il« to your family, to your frienda, tod to 

lating that yoor'neit wiQ bring agreeatde 
ita of your convaleaeence, and reluming 
■pirits, I renuiD, with abcere regard, 

h — Mr* Hyalop, I doubt not, delivered 
Id aeol to you in good condition. 



No. LXXXVIL 



Dub Sib, 

: mentioned to you an air which I have 
Imlred, " Here>a a health to them chal'a 
nev,'' hut I foi^et If you look any notice 
I have jnat been t^ng to tuit it with 
; and I beg leave to recommend the air 
' Bttention one* mote. I hive only ba- 



Here'e a health to ane I \ort dear, 
Here-a a health to an* I lo'a dear, 
Thou art sweet u tbe imil* when fond lovar* 

And soft ai the parting tear — Je**ie 1 

Although thou maun never be mine, . 

Although evm bope is denied I 
"Tis sweeter for thee despairing 

Tlian aught in the world beaide Jewi* ! 
Here's a health, &c^ 

I mourn thro' the gay, gaudy day, 

A>, hopeteia, I muae on thy channi | 

But welcome the dream o' sweet slumber. 
For then I am lock't in thy arms — Jessie ] 
Here's a healtn. Sec 

I guess by the dear angel smile, 

T gueas by tbe love-rolling e'e ; 
But why urge the tender confession 

'Gainst fortune's fell cruel ' 
Here's a health, lie.* 



No. LXXXVin. 

Mb burns to Mr THOMSON. 

Thu will be delivered by a Mr Leiran, a 
young fellow of uncommon merit. As he will 
be a day or Iwo in town, you will have leisure, 
if you choose, to «Tile me by him ; and if yon 
have a spare half hour to spend with him, I 
shall place your kindnes* to my *ceount. I 
have no copies of the songs I bare sent you, 
*nd I have taken a fancy to review tbein all, 
and possibly may mend some of them i so when 
rou hare complete leisure, I will thank yuu 
For either the originals, or copiea.f I had 
rather be the author of five welt-written songs 
than of ten othenvise. I have great hope* 
that the genial influence of the approaching 
summer will set me to rigbta, but a* yet loin, 
not boast of returning health. I Mve now 
reason to believe that my complaint ii* flying 
gout : a sad business ! 

Do let me know bow Cleghom i*, and re- 
lember me to him. 

Tbi* should have been delivered to rou a 
month ago. I am still very poorly, but should 
luch to hear from you. 



fen, and Mr ThamBon aappoud o 
fatiiar. Amona: Ml M^ WSI, 
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No. LXXXIX. 

Ma burns to Ma THOMSON. 

18th July, 1796. 
ArTKA all my boasted independence, curst 
necesitity compels me to implore you for five 

pounds. A cruel of a haberdasher, 

to whom I owe an account, taking it into his 
bead that I am dying, has commenced a pro- 
cess, and will inftdlibiy put me into jaiL Do, 
for God's sake, send me that sum, and that by 
retuni of post. Forgive me this earnestness, 
but the horrors of a jail have made me half 
distracted. I do not ask all this gratuitously ; 
for upon returning health, I hereby promise 
and engage to furnish you with five pounds 
worth of the neatest song genius you have seen. 
I tried my hand on ** Kothiemurchie ** this 
morning. The measure is so difficult, that it 
is impossible to infuse much genius into the 
lines ; they are on the other side. Forgive^ 
forgive me i 

SONG. 

TVmm— " Rothiem archie.** 

Fairest maid on Devon banks. 
Crystal Devon, winding Devon, 

Wilt thou lay that frown aside. 
And smile as thou were wont to do. 

Full well thou knowest I love thee dear, 
Couldst thou to malice lend an ear ! 
O did not love exclaim, " Forbear ! 
Nor use a faithful lover so." 
Fairest maid, &c. 

Then come, thou fairest of the fair, 
Those wonted smiles, O let me share ; 
And by that beauteous self I swear. 
No love but thine my heart shall know. 
Fairest maid, &c.* 

• TiMie vanes and the letter endoaing them, are 



No. xa 

Ma THOMSON to Mb. i^tTRNE 

Mr DcAR Sir, 14th July, 1796. 

EvEA since I received your melancholy lettei 
by Mrs Hyslop, I have been ruminating in 
what manner I could endeavour to alleviate 
your sufferings. Again and again I thought 
of a pecuniary offer, out the recollection of one 
of your letters on this subject, and the fear of 
offending your independent spirit, checked my 
resolution. I thanlc you heartily, therefore, 
for the frankness of your letter of the 12th, and 
with great pleasure inclose a draft for the very 
sum I proposed sending. Would I were the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer but for one day, 
for your sake. 

Pray, my good sir, is it not possible for you 
to muster a volume of poetry ? If too much 
trouble to you in the present state of your 
health, some literary fnend might be found 
here, who would select and arrange from vour 
manuscripts, and tiflce upon him the task of 
Editor. In the meantime it could be adver- 
tised to be published bv subscription? Do 
not shun this mode of ootaining the value of 

?our labour; remember Pope published the 
liad by subscription. Think of this, my 
dear Bums, apd do not reckon me intrusive 
with my advice. You are too well convinced 
of the respect and friendship I bear you, tu 
impute any thing I say to an unworthy motive. 
Yours faithfully. 

The verses to ** Rothiemurchie ** will answrr 
finely. I am happy to see you can still tune 
your lyre. 

written in a charaeter that marks the very feeble state 
of their author. Mr Syme is ofopiniini that he eould 
not have been in any danger or a jail at Danifrie«, 
where certainly he had many firm friends, nor under aajr 
neceadty of impluring aid from Edinburgh. Bat aboot 
this time hi* mind b^an to be Mt timea onaetUed, aod 
the horrora of a jail perDPtoaliy haunted his imMio^ 
tkw. Hadlsdon fthiamonth. 



( 



APPENDIX. 



It BMiy gratify curiosity to know some particu- 
Ian of the history of the preceding Poems, 
on which the celebrity of our Bard has been 
bitherto founded; and with this view the 
Ibllowini? extract is made from a letter of 
Gilbert Bums, the brother of our Poet, and 
his friend and confidant from his earliest 
yfeart. 



DiAA S1B9 MossouL, Sd April, 1796. 

Your letter of the 14th of March 
I received in doe course, but, from the hurry 
of the reason, have been hitherto hindered 
Irom answeripg it I will now try to give you 
what satisftction I can in regard to the parti- 
culars you mention I cannot pretend to be very 
nceunte in respect to the dates of the poems, 
bat none of them, except Winter, a Dirge, 
(which was ajuvenile production^) the Death 
and Dying Worcb ofpoorMaiiie, and some of 
the sontrs, were composed before the year 
1784. The circumstances of the poor sheep 
Were pretty much as he has described them ; 
be had, partly by way of frolic, bought a ewe 
and two lambs m)m a neighbour, and she was 
tethered in a field adjoining the house at Loch- 
lie. He and I were going out with our teams, 
iDid our two younger brothers to drive for us, 
at mid-day, when Hugh Wilson, a curious look, 
in^ awkward boy, clad in plaiding, came to us 
with much anxiety in his face, with the infor- 
mation that the ewe had entangled herself in 
the tether, and was lying in the ditch. Rob- 
ert was much tickled with Hughoc^a appearance 
and postures on the occasion. Poor Mailie 
was set to rights, and when we returned from 
the plough in the evening, he repeated to me 
her Death and Dying worda pretty much in 
the way they now stand. 

Among the earliest of his poems was the 
EpiaiU to Davie. Robert often composed 
without any regular plan. When any thing 
made a strong impression on his mind, so as to 
loose it to poetic exertion, he would give way 
to the impulse, and embody the thought in 
ihyme. If he hit on two or three stanzas to 
please him, he would then think of proper in- 
troductory, connecting^ and concluding stan- 



zas ; hence the middle of a poem was often 
first produced. It was, I think, in summer, 
1784, when in the interval of harder labour, 
he and I were weeding in the garden TkaiU 
yard), that be repeated to me the principid part 
of this epistle. I believe the first idea of 
Robert's becoming an author was started on 
this occasion. I was much pleased with the 
epistle, and said to him I was of opinion it 
would bear being printed, and that it would be 
well received by people of taste ; that I thought 
it at least equal, if^ not superior, to many of 
Allan Ramsay's epistles, and that the merit of 
these, and much other Scotch poetry, seemed 
to consist principally in the knack of the ex- 
pression — but here, there was a strain or inters 
esting sentiment, and the Scotticism of the 
language scarcely seimed afiected, but 
appeared to be the natural language of 
the poet; that, besides, there was certainly 
some novelty in a poet pointing out the con- 
solations that were in store for him when he 
should go a-begging. Robert seemed very well 
pleased with my criticism ; and we talked of 
sending it to some magazine, but as this plan 
afforded no opportunity of knowing how it 
would take, the idea was dropped. 

It was, I think, in the winter following, as 
we were going together with carts for cool to 
the family fire (and I could yet point out tha 
particular spot), that the author first repeated 
to me the Address to the Deil The curious 
idea of such an address was suggested to him, 
by running over in his mind the many ludi- 
crous accounts and representations we have, 
from various quarters, of this august personage. 
Death and Dr Hornbook, though not pub- 
lished in the Kilmarnock edition, was produc- 
ed early in the year 1785. The schoolmaster 
of Tarbolton parish, to eke up the scanty sub- 
sistence allowed to that useful class ox men, 
had set up a shop of grocery goods. Having 
accidentally fallen in with some medical books, 
and become most hobby-horsically attached to 
the study of medicine, he had added the sale of 
a few medicines to his little trade. He had 
got a shop-bill printed, at the bottom of whidi, 
overlooking his own incapacity, he had adver* 
tised, that ** Advice wuuld be given in con^ 
men disorders at the shop, gratis." Robert 
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wai at a maion-meeting, in Tarbolton, wben 
the ** Dominie ** unfortunately made too os- 
tentatious a display of his medical skill. As 
be parted in the evening from this mix- 
ture of pedantry and phasic, at the place 
where he describes his meeting with Death, one 
of those floating ideas of apparition, he men. 
tions in his letter to Dr Moore, crossed his 
mind ; this set him to work for the rest of the 
way home. These circumstanees he reUted 
when he repeated the verses to me next after- 
noon, as I was holding the plough, and he was 
letting the water off the fitld beside roe. The 
EptMue to John Lapraik was produced exactly 
on the occasion described by the author. lie 
says in that poem, On fasten e'en he had a rockin* 
(p, 144). 1 believe he has omitted the word 
reeking in the glossary. It is a term derived 
inmi those primitive times, when the country- 
women employed their spare hours in 8i>inniiig 
en the rock, or distaff. This simple instni- 
ment is a very ^rtable one, and well fitted to 
tbe social inclmation of meeting in a neigh- 
Imout's house ; hence the phrase of going a-rock» 
ing, or with the rock» As the connection the 
phrase bad with the implement was forgotten 
wben the rock gave way to the spinning-wheel, 



the phrase came to be used by both sexes on 

Ik of " 

their rocks as well as women. 



•odal occasions, and men talk of going with 



It was at one of these rockinge at our house, 
when we had twelve or fifteen young people 
with their rocks, that Lapraik's song, begin- 
ning — ** When I upon thy bosom lean,** vnis 
•ung, and we were informed who was the 
author. Upon this Robert wrote his first 
epistle to Lapraik ; and his second in reply to 
his answer. The verses to the Mouee and 
Mountain Daisy were composed on the occa^ 
lions mentioned, and while the author was 
holding the plough : I could point out the par* 
ticular spot where each was composed. Hold- 
ing the plough was a favourite situation with 
Robert for poetic compositions, and some of 
bis best verses were produced while he was at 
that exercise. Several of the poems were pro- 
duced for the purpose of bnnging forward some 
fiivourite sentiment of the author. He used 
to remark to me, that he could not conceive a 
more mortifying picture of human life, than a 
inan seeking work. In casting about in his 
mind how this sentiment might be brought 
forward, the elegy, Man was made to Mourn, 
was composed. Robert had frequently re- 
piarked to me, that he thought there was some- 
thing peculiarly venerable in the phrase, ** Let 
us worship God," used by a decent sober 
Vead of a family introducing family worship. 
To this sentyment of the author the world is 
indebted for the Cotter's Saturday Night, 
The hint 4>f the plan, and title of the poem, 
were taken from Fergusson's Farmer's In^le, 
When Robert had not some pleasure in view 
in which I was not thought fit to participate, 
we used frequently to widk together when the 
jN^eatber was fitvourable on the Sunday after- 



noons (those precious breathing-times to th« 
labouring part of the community), and enjoy- 
ed such Sundays as would make one regret to 
see their number abridged. It was in one of 
these walks that I first had the pleasure of 
hearing the author repeat tbe Cotter's Satur» 
day Night. I do not recollect to have read or 
heard any thing by which I was more highly 
eUctriJUKL Tbe fifth and sixth stanzas, and 
the eigbceenth, thrilled with peculiar ecstasy 
through my soul. I mention this to you, that 
you may see what hit the taste of unlettered 
criticism. I should be glad to know, if tbe 
enlightened mind and refined taste of Mr 
Roscoe, who has borne such honourable testi. 
mony to this poem, agrees with me in the 
selection. FergussoD* m hfa Hallow Fair of 
Edinburgh, I believe, likewise furnished a hint 
of the title and plan of the Holy Fair. The 
farcical scene the poet there describes was 
often a favourite field of his observation, and 
the most of the incidents he mentions had ac- 
tually passed before his eyes. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention, that the Lament was 
composed on that unfortunate passage in Bis 
matrimonial history, which I have mentioned 
in my letter to Mrs Dunlop, after the first dis- 
traction of his feelings had a little subsided. 
The Tale of Twa Dogs was composed after 
the resolution of publishing was nearly taken* 
Robert had had a dog, which he called Luathf 
that was a great favourite The dog had been 
killed by the wanton cruelty of some person 
the night before my fathers death. Robert 
said to me, that he should like to confer such 
immortality as he could bestow upon his old 
friend Luath, and that he had a great mind to 
introduce something into the book under the 
title of Stanzas to Uie Memory of a quadrufted. 
Friend: but this plan was given up for the T^de 
as it now stands. Ctesar was merely the crea- 
ture of the poet's imagination, created for the 
purpose of hdding chat with his favourite 
Luath. The first time Robert heard the 
spinet played upon was at the house of Di; 
Lawric, then minister of the parish of Loudon, 
now in Glasgow, having given up the parisl . 
in favour of his son. Dr Lawrie has several 
daughters ; one of them played ; the fathei 
and mother led down the dance ; the rest o( 
the sisters, the brother, tbe poet, and the othei; 
guests, mixed in it. It was a delightful familji, 
scene for our poet, then lately introduced to 
the world. His mind was roused to a poetic 
enthusiasm, and the stanzas, p. 125, were left 
in the room where he slept. It was to Dr 
Lawrie that Dr Blacklock*s letter was address^, 
ed, which mv brother, in his letter to D^ 
Moore, mentions as the reason of his going to 
Edinburgh. 

When my father feued his little property neat 
Alio way- Kirk, the wall of the church-yard had 
gone to ruin, and cattle had free liberty of 
pasture in it My father, with two or threi| 
other neighbours, joined in an application to 
the town council of Ayr, who were superiors 
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•f thft Adjoining land, f<ir liberty to rebuild it, 
mtid niftd by mbscription a sum for enclosing 
.thia aneient oemetary with a wall ; hence be 
came to consider it aa hi* burial plaee, and we 
learned that reverence for it people generally 
haye ibr the burial-place of their ancestors. 
My brother was living in EUisland, when 
. Captain Grose, on his peregrinations through 
Scotland, staid some time at Carse-house in 
the neighbourhood, with Captain Robert Rid- 
del of Glenriddel, a particular friend of my 
brother's. The Antiquarian and the Poet 
vere ** Unco pack and thick thegither.'' Rob- 
irt requested of Captain Grose, when he 
kould come to Ayrshire, that he would make 
. drawing of Alloway-Kirk, as it was the 
urial-place of his tiEither, and where he himself 
■ad a sort of claim to lay down his bones when 
hey should be no longer serviceable to him ; 
jid added, by way of encouragement, that it 
'was the scene of many a good story of witches 
and apparitions, of which he knev^ the Captain 
was very fond. The .Captain agreed to the 
reqbest, provided the poet would furnish a 
witch story, to be printed along with it. ** Tam 
o* Shanter** was produced on this occasion, and 

jnu first published in *< Grose^s Antiquities of 
^cotkhd.^ 

The poem' is founded on a traditional story. 
The leading circumstances of a man riding 
home very late from A3rr, in a stormy night, 
his seeing a light in Alioway Kirk, his having 
the curiosity to look in, his seeing a dance of 
witches, with the devil playing on the bag-pipe 
to them, the scanty covering of one of the 
witches, which made him so far forget himself 
as to cry — " Weel loupen, short sark !'* — with 
the melancholy catastrophe of the piece ; it is 
all a true storv, that can be well attested by 
manv respectable old people in that neighbour- 
hood. 

I 4o not at present recollect any circum* 
stances respecting the other poems, that could 
be at all interesting; even some of those 
have nentioned, I am afraid, may appear tri- 
fling enough, but you will only make use of 
what appears to you of consequence. 

The following poems in the first Edinburgh 
edition were not in that published in Kilmar- 
nock. *' Death and Dr Hornbook ; ** The Brigs 
of Ayr ;* " The Calf;»' (the poet had been with 
Mr Gavin Hamilton in the morning, who said 
jocularly to him when he was going to church, 
in allusion to the injunction of some parents 
to their children, that he must be sure to bring 
a note of the sermon at mid-day ; this address 
to the Reverend Gentleman on his text was 
accordingly produced;) «* The Ordination;" 
«*The Address to the Unco Guid;*' "Tam 
Samson's Elegy ;»' «• A Winter Night ;" " Stan- 
taa on the same occasion as the preceding 
pimyer ;" «* Verses left at a Reverend Friends 
house;" <«The first Psalm;'* •• Prayer under 
the pressure of violent anguish ;' » The first 
six verses of the ninetieth Psalm ;*' « Verses 
to Mite Logan^ with Seattle's Poems :" « To 



a Haggis ;'* '* Address'to Edinbtnrgfa ;** <* Joha 
fiarle3rcorn ;" «• When Guildford Guid ;• 
*' Behind yon hills where Stinchar flows ;** 
** Green grow the Rashes ;" ** Again rejoicing 
Nature sees ;" ** The gloomy Night ;" •* No 
Churchman am L" 

If you have never seen the flrst edition, it 
will, perhaps, not be amiss to transcribe the 
preface, that you nunr see the manner in which 
the Poet made his first awe-struck approach 
to the bar of public judgment 

Pre/ace to the first FdUum of Burnt* Poem^ 
published at KUmamoek, 

** The following Trifles are not the produc- 
tion of the poet, who with idl the advantages 
of learned art, and perhaps, amid the elegances 
and idlenesses of upper life, looks down foi 
a rural theme, with an eye to Theocritus or 
Virgil. To the author of this, these and other 
celebrated names, their countrymen, are, at 
least in their original language, **a fountain 
shut UD, and a book sealed.** Unacquainted 
with the necessary requisites for commencing 
poet by rule, he sings the sentiments and man- 
ners, he felt and saw in himself and his rustic 
compeers around him, in his and their native 
language. Though a rhymer from his earliest 
years, at least from the earliest impulses of the 
softer passions, it was not till very lately that 
the applause, perhaps the partiality of friend- 
ship, awakened his vanity so fiir as to make 
him think any thing of his worth showing ; 
and none of the following works were compos- 
ed with a view to the press. To. amuse him- 
self with the little creations of his own fancy, 
amid the toil and fatigues of a laborious life ; 
to transcribe the various feelings, the loves, 
the griefs, the hopes, the fears, in his own 
breast : to find some kind of counterpoise to 
the struggles of a world, always an alien scene, 
a task uncouth to the poetical mind — these 
were his motives for courting the muses, and 
in tliese he found poetry to be its own re- 
ward." 

** Now that he appears in the public charac- 
ter of an author, he does it with fear and trem- 
bling. So dear is fame to the rhyming tribe, 
that even he, an obscure, nameless Bard, 
shrinks aghast at the thought of being branded 
as — an impertinent blockhead, obtruding his 
nonsense on the world ; and, because he can 
make a shift to jingle a few doggerel Scotch 
rhymes together, looking upon himself as a 
poet of no small consequence forsooth ! 

" It is an observation of that celebrated poet 
Shenstone, whose divine elegies do honour to 
our language, our nation, and our species, that 
* Humility has depressed many a genius to a 
hermit^ but never raised one to fame !' Jf any 
critic catches at the word " genius," the author 
tells him once for all, that he ceruinly looks 
upon himself as possessed of some poetic abili^ 
ties, otherwise his publishing in the maiiiler 
be has don^ would be a manoravre belonf *thil * 
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wont character, wbirb he hopes his worst 
enemy will ever gire him. But to the genius 
of a Kamsay, or the glorious dawnings of the 
poor unfortunate Fergusson, he, with equal un- 
ai&cted sincerity, decU&res, that even in his 
highest pulse of vanity, he has not the most 
distant pretensions. These two justly admir- 
ed Scotch poets he has often had in his eye 
in the following pieces ; but rather with a 
Tiew to kindle at their flame, than for servile 
imitation. 

*' To his Subscribers the Author returns 
his most sincere thanks. Not the mercenary 
bow over a counter, but the heart- throbbing 
gratitude of the bard, conscious how much he 
owes to beneyolence and friendship, for grati- 
fying him, if he deserves it, in that dearest wish 
of every poetic bosom — to be distinguished. 
He begs his readers, particularly the learned 
aiid the polite, who may honour him with a 
perusal, that they will make every allowance 
lor education and cinnimstances of life ; but, 
if after a fair, candid, and impartial criticism, 
he shall stand convicted of dulness and non. 
tense, lets him be done by as he would in that 
case do by others— let him be condemned, 
without mercy, to contempt and oblivion." 



I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

GILBERT BURNS. 
Db Cubbie, Liverpool. 

To this history of the poems which are con- 
tained in this volume, it may be added, that 
our author appears to have made little altera- 
tion in them after their original composition, 
except in some few instances, where consider, 
able additions have been introduced. After 
he had attracted the notice of the public by his 
first edition, various criticisms were offered 
him on the peculiarities of his style, as well as 
of his sentiments, and some of these which re- 
main among his manuscripts, are by persons of 
great taste and judgment. Some tew of these 
criticisms he adopted, but the far greater part 
he rejected ; and, though something has by this 
means been lost in point of delicacy and cor- 
rectness, yet a deeper impression is left of the 
strength and originality of his genius. The 
firmness of our poet's character, arising from 
a just confidence in his own powers, may, in 
part, explain his tenaciousness of his peculiar 
expressions ; but it may be in some degree ac- 
counted for also, by the circumstances under 
woich the poems were composed. Bums did 
not, like men of genius born under happier 
auspices, retire, in the moment of inspiration, 
to the silence and solitude of his study, and 
commit his verses to paper as they arranged 
themselves in his mind. Fortune did not af- 
ford him this indulgence. It was during the 
tqUs of daily la^ur that his fiuicy exerted it- 



self; the muse, as he himself inf rmi us, 
found him at the plough. In this si aati5m, it 
was necessary to nx his verses on his memory, 
and it was often many days, nay weeks, after 
a poem was finished, before it was written 
down. During all this time, by frequent re- 
petition, the association between the thought 
and the expression was confirmed, and the im- 
partiality of taste with which written language 
IS reviewed and retouched after it has faded on 
the memory, could not in such instances be 
exerted. The original manuscripts of many 
of his poems are preserved, and they differ in 
nothing material trom the last printed edition. 
Some few variarions may be noticed. 

In The Author's earnest Cry and Praytr^ 
after the stanza, p. 93, beginning, 

Erskine, a spunkie Norland Billie, 

there appears, in his book of manuscriptt, the 
following :— ^ 

Thee, sodger Hugh, my watchman stented 

If Bardies e'er are represented : 

I ken if that your sword were wanted 

Ye*d lend your hand. 
But when there's ought to say anent it. 

Ye*re at a stand. 

Sodger Hugh is evidently the present Earl 
of Eglinton, then Colonel Montgomery of 
Coilstield, and representing in Parliament the 
county of Ayr. Why tlus was left out in 
printing, does not appear. The noble Earl 
will not be sorr^ to see this notice of him, 
familiar though it be, by a bard whose genius 
he admired, and whose rate he lamented. 

2. In The Address to the Deil, the seventh 
stanza, in page 49, ran originally thus : 

Lang syne in Eden*s happy scene. 
When strappin* Adam's days were green. 
And Eve was like my bonnie Jean, 

My dearest par^ 
A dancin', sweet, young, handsome quean, 

Wi' guiltless heait. 

3. In The Elegy on Poor MaiKe, the secon<i 
stanza, in page 105, beginning, 

She was nae get o* moorland tips, 

was, at first, as follows : 

She sms nae get o' runted rams, 

Wi, woo' like goats, and legs like trams 

She was the flower o' Fairlie lambs, 

A famous breed : 
Now Robin, greetin, chows the hams 

O' Mailie dead. 

It were a pity that the Fairlie lambs should 
lose the honour once intended them. 

4. But the chief variations are found in the 
poems introduced, for the first time, in the 
edition in two volumes small octavo, published 
in 1792. Of the poem written in Friars 
Cu^e Hermitage there are several editions. 
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and one of these * has nothing in common with Three lawyers* tongues turn'd inside out, 

the printed poem but the four first lines Wi' lies seam*d like a beggar's clout, 

The poem that is published, which was his And priests' hearts, rotten, black as muck ; 

second effort on the subject, receiyed consider- Lay stinking vile in every neuk. 
able alterations in printing. 

These lines, which, independent of other ob- 

Instead of the six lines beginning, jections, interrupt and destroy the emotions 

of terror which the preceding description had 

Say man's true genmne estimate, excited, were very properly left out of the 

, - „ . . _^ , printed collection, by the advice of Mr Eraser 

in manuscript the following are mserted, jy^ler ; to which Bums seems to have paid 

Say the criterion of their fate, «^"« deference. 
'^nl^l%'1^LX^2n!^n^^^^ «• The Address to the Shade of Thomson, 

Ky"fonun?ebt " fLTfo^^^^iT S^ ^' "^""^"^' "^'^ '^ 

Wert thou cottager or king ? ^* following manner : 

Prince or peasant ?-no such thing. ^^j,^ ^^1^,^^^^ gp^.^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

5. The Epistle to JL G. of F, Esq. that is, ^^"^'^''^^ ^^^ verdant mantle sweet, 

to R. Graham of Finlry, Esq. also underwent Or pranks the sod m frolic loy, 
considerable alterations, as may be collected A caT)et for her youthful feet : 

from the volume of Correspondence. This ^ ^^"""«f» ^»^t * "^tron's grace, 

style of poetry was new to our poet, and . Y r » «J?^f ^7?" ^*»e cool»"« 8*»ade, 

though he was fitted to excel in it, it cost him ^IJ?/'" delighted loves to trace 
more trouble than his Scottish poetry. On ^he progress of the spiky bhde : 

the contrary, Tam o* Shanter seems to have Whule Autumn, benefactor kind, 

issued perfect from the author's brain. The « With age s hoary honours dad, 

only considerable alteration made on reflection, ^^l^^T^ ^^^ self-approving mind, 
is the omission of four lines, which had been ^^^ creature on his bounty fed, &c 

inserted after the poem was finished, at the n ^^ i^ a* • i. • « 

end of the dreadful catalogue of the articles ^ ^**« alteration m the pnnted poem, it may 

found on the " haly table." and which appeared ^ questioned whether the noetry is much im- 

in the first edition of the poem, printed sepa- P^™ ' ^f« poet however has found means to 

nOely. They came after the eighteenth line, "l^^^^Sf the shades of Dryburgh, the residence 

I,a«g'l47 ^ ^ of the Earl of Buchan, at whose request these 

*^^ ' verses were written. 

Which even to name would be unlawfu', 

-«^ ...o o- fv.ii,.™o These observations might be extended, but 

and are as foUows : ^h^^ „^ ^^^y ^g.^^^^ ^^^m ^^.^^^ curiosity, 

and there is nothing of any importance that 



• This U giren in the Corretpoodeiioe. could be added. 
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The ch and yh have always the guttural found. The sound of the English diphthong oo, ii 
commonly spelled ou. The French ii, a sound which often occurs in the Scottish language, 
is marked oo, or m*. The a in genuine Scottish words, except when forming a diphthong, or 
followed hy an e ntute after a single consonant, sounds generally like the broad English m in 
wall The Scottish diobthoDg «, always, and ea, very often, sound like the French « mas- 
culine. The Scottish diphthong ly, sounds like the Latin eL 



A. 



A\ AU. 

Aback, away, aloof. 

Abeigh, at a shy distance. 

Aboon, above, up. 

Abread, abroad, in sight. 

Abreed, in breadth. 

Addle, putrid water, &e. 

Ae, one. 

Aff, off*, Aff loof, unpremeditated, 

'Afore, before. 

Aft, oft 

Aften, often. 

Agley, off the right line ; wrong. 

Aiblins, perhaps. 

Ain, own. 

Airle-penny, Airles, earnest money. 

Aim, iron. 

Aitb, an oath. 

A its, oats. 

Aiver, an old horse. 

Aizle, a hot cinder. 

Alake, alas. 

Alane, alone. 

Akwart, awkward. 

Amaist, almost. '■'■' 

Amang, among. 

Ah' and ; if. 

Ance, once. 

Ane, one ; and. 

Anent, over against 

Anither, another. 

Ase, ashes. 

Asklent, asquint ; aslant. 

Asteer, abroad *, stirring. 

Athart, athwart ■ 

'Aught, possession ; as, In a' my aught, in all 

my possession. 
Aula fang syne, olden time, days of other 

years. 
Auld, old. 

Attldfarfan, or, wild farnmt, tagacious, cun- 
, ning, prudent. 



Ava, at all. 

Awa\ away. 

Awfu', awful. 

Awn, the beard of barley, oats, 8tc. 

Awnie, bearded. 

Ayont, beyond. 



B. 



Ba', Ball. 

Backets, ash boards. 

Backlins, coming ; coming back, returning. 

Back, returning. 

Bad, did bid. 

Baide, endured, did stay. 

Baggie, the belly. 

Bainie, having large bones, stout 

Bairn, a child. 

Bairntime, a family of children, a bropd. 

Baith, both. 

Ban, to swear. 

Bane, bone. 

Bang, to beat ; to strive. 

Bardie, diminutive of bard. 

Barefit^ barefooted. 

Barmie, of, or like barm. 

Batch, a crew, a gang. 

Batts, bots. 

Baodrons, a cat 

Bauid, bold. 

Bawk, bank. 

Baw8'nt, having a whita stripe down the face 

Be, to let be ; to give Over ; to cease. 

Bear, barley. 

Beastie, diminutive of beast*^ - 

Beet, to add fuel to fire. 

Beld, bald. 

Belyve, by and by. 

Ben, into the spence or parlour ; a spence. 

Benlomond, a noted mountain in Dumbarton* 

shire. 
Bethaiikit, grace after meat 
Beuk, a book. 

Bicker, a kind of wooden dlih ; t lliort not. 
Bie, or Bield, shelter. 
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Bien, wealthy, plentiful. 

Big, to build. 

Bi^n, building; a bouse. 

Biggit, builL 

Bill, a bull. 

Billie, a brother ; a young fellow. 

Bing, a heap of grain, potatoes, &c. 

Birk, birch. 

Birken-shaw, Birchen-wood •ahaw, a amall 
wood. 

Birkie, a clever fellow. 

Birring, the noise of partridges, &c when they 
spring. 

Bit, crisis, nick of time. 

Bizz, a bustle, to buzz. 

Blastie, a shrivelled dwarf ; a term of con- 
tempt. 

Blastit, blasted. 

Blate, bashful, sheepish. 

Blather, bladder. 

Bladd, a Hat piece any thing ; to slap. 

BUw, to blow, to boast. 

IJleerit, bleared, sore with rheum. 

Bleert and blin\ bleared und blind. 

}$l(>ezing, blazing. 

iUellum, an' idle talking fellow. 

Blether, to talk idly ; nonsense, 

Bleth'rin*, talking idly. 

Blink, a little while ; a smiling look ; to look 
kindly ; to shine by fits. 

Blinker, a term of contempt. 

Blinkii), smirking. 

Blue-'.;own, one of those boj?:? irs who get an- 
nually, on the king's birth-day, a blue cloak 
or gown, with a badge. 

Bluid, blood. 

Bluntie, a sniveller, a stupid person. 

Blype, a shred, a large piece. 

Bock, to vomit, to gush intermittently, 

Bocked, gushed, vomited. 

Bodle, a small gold coin. 

Bogles, spirits, hobgoblins. 

Bonnie or bonny, handsome, beautifuL 

Bonnock, a kind of thick cake of bread, a 
small jannock, or loaf made of oat meal. 

Boord, a board. 

Boortree, the shrub elder; planted much of 
old in hedges of bahi-yards, &c. 

Boost, behaved, must needs. 

Bore, a hole in the wall. 

Botch, an angry tumour. 

Bousing, drinking. 

Row-kail, cabbage. 

Bowt, bended, crooked. 

Brackens, fern. 

Brae, a declivity : a precipice : the slope of a 
hill. 

Braid, broad. 

Braindg't, reeled forward. 

Braik, a kind of harrow. 

Braindge, to run rashly forward. 

Brak, broke, made insolvent. 

Branks, a kind of wooden curb for horses. 

Brash, a sudden illness. 

Brats, coarse clothes, rags, &c. 

Brattle, a short race ; hurry ; fury. 



Braw, fine, handsome. 

Brawly, or brawlie, very Wfill ; finely ; heartily. 

Bnude, a morbid sheep. 

Breastie, diminutive of breast. 

Breastit, did spring up or forward. 

Breckan, fern. 

Breef, an invulnerable or irresistible spelL 

Breeks, breeches. 

Brent, smooth. 

Brewin', brewing. 

Brie, juice, liquid. 

Brig, a bridge. 

Brunstane, brimstone. 

Bridget, the breast, the bosom. 

Bnther, a brother. 

Brock, a badger. 

Brogoe, a bum ; a trick. 

Broo, broth ; a trick. 

Broose, broth ; a race at country weddings, 

who shall first reach the bridegroom's house 

on returning from church. 
Browster-wives, ale-house wives. 
Brugh, a burgh. 
Bruilzie, a broil, a combustion. 
Brunt, did bum, burnt, 
Brust, to burst ; burst. 
Buchan-bullers, the boiling of the sea among 

the rocks of Buchan. 
Buckskin, an inhabitant of Virginia. 
Bught, a pen. 
Bughtin-time, the time of collecting the sheep 

in the pens to be milked. 
Buirdly, stout made ; broad mane. 
Bum-clock, a humming beetle that flies iu thfl 

summer evenings. 
Bumming, humming as bees. 
Bummle, to blunder. 
Bummler, a blunderer. 
Bunker, a window-seat. 
Burdies, diminutive of birds. 
Bure, did bear. 
Bum, water a rivulet 

Bumewin, Le. burn the wind, a bLicksmith. 
Buraie, diminutive of burn. 
Buskie, bushy. 
Buskit, dressed. 
Busks, dresses. 
Bussle, a bustle ; to bustle. . 
Buss, shelter. 
But, bot, with ; without. 
But an' ben, the country kitchen and parlour* . 
By himsel, lunatic, distracted. 
Byke, a bee-hive. 
Byre, a cow-stable ; a she^-pen. 

C. 

C A\ to call, to name ; to drive. 

Ca't, or ca'd, called, driven ; calved. 

Cadger, a carrier. 

Gadie, or Caddie, a person ; a young fellow. 

Cafl; chaflf. 

Caird, a tinker. 

Cairo, a loose heap of stones. 

Calf-ward, a small enclosure for calves. 

Callan, a' boy. 
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, firesb ; sound ; refreshing. 
. or cannie, gentle, mild ; dexterous, 
lie, dexterously ; gently. 
S or canty, cheerfid, merry, 
lip, a charm, a spelL 
itane, cope-stone ; key-sUme. 
rin, cheerfully. 
ID old man. 
, a stout old woman. , 
i, cards, 
on, a caldron. 

and keel, chalk and red clay. 
, cold. 

a wooden drinking vesseL 
s, taxes. 

er, a part of a bagpipe, 
a person, > fellow ; a blow. 
>. a stroke, a blow. 
:it, cheeked. 
», a chirp ; to chirp, 
or cheei, a young fellov^. 
la, or chimlie, a nre-grate, a fire-place, 
la-lug, the fireside, 
•ring, shivering, trembling., 
dn, choking. 

, to chew : Cheek for chow, side by side, 
e, fat-fa^ed. 

an, a small village about a church ; a hamlet 
!, or claes, clothes. 
I, cloth, 
ing, clothing. 

;r8, nonsense ; not speaking sense, 
clapper of a mill. . 
it, wrote. 

, an idle tale, the story of the day. 
T, to tell idle sto.ries ; an idle story, 
ht, snatched at, laid ho^d of. 
, to clean ; to scrape, 
ed, scraped, 
rs, idle stories, 
to scratch. 
, to clothe. 
8, clothes, 
it, having caught, 
in, jerking; clinking, 
umbell, he who rings tbe church-bell. 
, shears. 

nacUver, idle conversation. 
:, to hatch ; a beetle. 
:in, hatching. 

, the hoof of a cow, sheep, &c. 
ie, an old name for the Devil. 
, a bump or swelling after a blow. 
I, clouds, 
n, wheedling. 
s, a fishing boat 

emony, a lock of hair tied upon a girl's 
d ; a cap. 
bought 

a wooden dish. 
ie, diminutive of cog. 
, from Kyle, a distript of Ayrshire ; so 
led, saith tradition, from Coil, or CoUus, 
^ictish monarch. 

;, a general and sometimes a particular 
ne for country curs. 



Collieshangie, quarrelling, an uproar. 

Commaun, command. 

Good, the cud. 

Coof, a blockhead ; a ninny. 

Cookit, appeared and disappeared by fits. 

Coost, did cast 

Coot the ancle or foot 

Cootie, a wooden kitchen dish :— also, those 
fowls whose legs are clad with feathers ara 
said to be cootie. 

Corbies, a species of the crow. 

Core, corps ; party ; clan. 

Com't fed with oats. 

Cotter, the inhabitant of a cot-bouse, or cot- 
tager. 

Couthie, kind, loving. 

Cove, a cave. 

Cowe, to terrify; to keep under, to lop; 
fright ; a branch of furze, broom, &c. 

Cowp, to barter ; to tumble over; a gang. 

Cowpit, tumbled. 

Cowrin, cowering. 

Cowt, a colt 

Cozie, snug. 

Cozily, snugly. 

Crabbit, crabbed, fretfuL 

Crack, conversation ; to converse. 

Crackin, conversing. 

Craft, or croft, a field near a house (in old 
husbandry). 

Craiks, cries or calls incessantly ; a bird. 

Crambo-clink, or crambo-jingle, rhymes, dog- 
grel verses. 

Crank, the noise of an ungreased wheeL 

Crankous, fretful, captious. 

Cranreuch, the hoar froist 

Crap, a crop ; to crop. 

Craw, a crow of a cock ; a rook. 

Creel, a basket ; to have one's wits in a creel, 
to be crazed ; to be fascinated. 

Creepie-stool, the same as cutty-stooL 

Creeshie, greasv. 

Crood, or croud, to coo as a dove. 

Croon, a hollow and continued moan ; to make 
a noise like the continued roar' of a bull ; to 
hum a tune. 

Crooning, humming. 

Crouchie, crook-backed. 

Croose, cheerful ; courageous. 

Crousely, cheerfully ; courageously. 

Crowdie, a composition of oat-meal and boil- 
ed water, sometimes from the broth of beef, 
mutton, &C. 

Crowd ie-time, breakfast time. 

Crowlin, crawling. 

Crummock, a cow with crooked horns. 

Crump, hard and brittle ; spoken of' bread. 

Crunt, a blow on the head with a cudgel. 

Cuif, a blodchead, a ninnjr. 

Cummock, a short staff with a crooked head. 

Curchie, a courtesy. 

Curler, a player at a game on the ice, prac- 
tised in Scotland, called curling. 

Curlie, curled, whose hair falls naturally in 
ringlets. 

Curling, a well known game on the ice. 
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Cunnurring; nunniiring ; a slight ru ibl n^ 

noise. 
Curpin, the crupper. 
Cushat, the dove, or wood pigeon. 
Cutty, short ; a spoon broken in the middle. 
Cutty-stool, the stool of repentance. 

D. 

OADDIE, a father. 

Daffin, merriment ; foolishness. 

Daft, merry, giddy ; foolish. 

Daimen, rare, now and then; daimen-icker, 

an ear of com now and then. 
Dainty, plea&ant, good humoured, agreeable. 
Daise, daez, to stupify. 
Dales, plains, va)leys« 
Darklins, darkling. 
Daud, to thrash, to abuse. 
Daur, to dare. 
Daurt, dared. 

Daurg, or daurk, a day's hibour. 
Davoc, David. 
Dawd, a large piece. 
Dawtit, or dawtet, fondled, caressed. 
Dearies, diminutive of dears. 
Dearthfu', dear. 
Deave, to deafen. 

Deil -ma-care ! no matter ! for all that ! 
Deleerit, delirious. 
Descrive, to describe. 
Dight, to wipe ; to clean com from chafll 
Dight, cleaned from chaff. 
Ding, to worst, to push. 
Dink, neat, tidy, tnm. 
Dinna, do not. 

Dirl, a slight tremulous stroke or pain. 
Dizen, or dizz*n, a dozen. 
Doited, stupified, hebetated. 
Dolt, stupified, crazed. 
Donsie, unlucky. 
Dool, sorrow; to sing dool, to lament| to 

mourn. 
Doos, doves. 
Dorty, saucy, nice. 

Douce, or douse, sober, wise, prudent. 
Doucely, soberly, prudently. 
Dought, was or were able. 
Doup, backside. 

Doup-skelper, one that strikes the tail. 
Dour and din, sullen and sallow. 
Doure, stout, durable ; sullen, stubborn. 
Dow, am or are able, can. 
Dowff, pithless, wanting force. 
Dowie, worn with grief, fatigue, &c. half 

asleep. 
Downs, am or are not able, cannot. 
Doylt, stupid. 

Dozent, stupified, impotent. 
Drap, a drop ; to drop. 
Draigft, to soil by trailing, to draggle among 

wet, occ 
Dropping, dropping. 

Draunting, drawling ; of a slow enunciation. 
Dreep, to ooze, to dron. 
Dreigh, tedious, long aDout it. 



Dribble, drinliog ; slaver. 

Drift, a drove. 

Droddum, the breech. 

Drone, part of a bagpipe. 

Droop-mmprt, that droops at tha ernppar, 

Drouldt, wet. 

Drounting, drawling. 

Drouth, thirst, drought. 

Dracken, drunken. • 

Dramly, muddy. 

Dnunmock, meal and water mixed m a nw 

state. 
Dmnt, pet, sour humour. 
Dub, a small pond. 
Duds, rags, clothes. 
Duddie, ragged. 

Dung, worsted ; pushed, driven. 
Dunted, beaten, boxed. 
Dnsh, to push as a ram, &c. 
Dusht, pushed by a nun, ox, &c. 

E. 

E'E, the eye. 

£en, the eyes. 

E'ening, evening. 

Eerie, frighted, dreading spirits. 

Eild, old age. 

Elbuck, the elbow. 

Eldritch^ ghastly, frightful. 

Eller, an elder, pr church officer. ■ 

En', end. 

Enbragh, Edinburgh, 

Eneugb, enough. 

Especial, especially. 

EtUe, to try, to attempt 

Eydent, diligent. 

F. 

FA', fall ; lot ; to fall. 

Fa's, does fall ; Mrater-falls. 

Faddom't, fathomed. 

Fae, a foe. 

Faem, foam. 

Faiket, unknown. 

Fairin, a fairing ; a present. 

Fallow, fellow. 

Fand, did find. 

Farl, a cake of oaten bread, &e. 

Fash, trouble, care ; to trouble, to cart for. 

Fasht, troubled. 

Fasteren-e'en, Fasten's Even. 

Fauld, a fold ; to fold. 

Faulding, folding. 

Faut, fault. 

Faute, want, lack. 

Fawsont, decent, seemly. 

Feal, a field ; smooth. 

Fearfu', frightful. 

Feart, frighted. 

Feat, neat, spruce. 

Fecht, to fighL 

Fechtin, fighting. 

Feck, nmny, plenty. 

Fecket, an under waistcoat with ■Ictffff. 
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1% lai^, brawnj, stout. 
!M, puny, weak, tiily. 
f, weakly. 

. fig. 

, feud, enmity, 
e, 8tout, vigorous, healthy, 
ceen, biting ; the flesh immediately mu 
the skin ; a field pretty leyel, on the sidt 
op of a hill. 

luccessful struggle ; fight, 
to live comfortably. 

', or ferley, to wonder ; a wonder ; a term 
ontempt. 
, to pull by fits. 
't» pulled intermittently. 
, to fidget. 
lofty smooth. 
, fiend, a petty oath, 
sound, healthy ; a brother ; t friend. 
I, to make a rustling noise ; to fidget ; 
18 tie. 
foot. 

-Ian', the nearer horse of the hindmost 
r in the plough. 

to make a hissing noise, like fermente- 
1. 

en, flannel. 

h, to supplicate in a flattering manner, 
h'd, supplicated, 
hin, supplicating, 
h, a fleece. 

a kick, a random stroke, 
er, to decoy by fair wor^s. 
erin, flattering, 
to scare, to frighten. 

ter, to flutter, as young nestlings when 
ir dam approaches. 
ers, shreds, broken pieces, splinters, 
ing-tree, a piece of timber hung by way 
partition between two horses in a stable : 
ail. 

, to fret at the yoke. Flisket, fretted, 
r, to vibrate like the wings of small 
Is. 

ring, fluttering, vibratuig. 
de, a servant in livery. 
si, squat and plump. 
I, a ford. 
*ars, forefathers, 
^e, besides. 

im, distressed ; worn out, jaded, 
(lighten, &tigued. 
ither, to meet, to encounter with. 
e, to forgive, 
sket, jaded with fatigue, 
ir, fodder, 
full; drunk. 

hten, troubled, harassed. 
b, plenty, enough, or more than enough, 
a bushel, &c. ; also a pitch^fork. 
from ; off. [with, 

imit, strange, estranged from, at enmity 
:h, froth, 
i', friend, 
full, 
the scuty or tail of the hare, conyi &c. 



Fofl^ to blow intermittently. 

FufTtfAid Mow. 

Funnie, full of merriment. 

Fur, a furrow. 

Furin, a form, bench. 

Fyke, trifling cares ; to piddle, to be in a fnat 

about trifles. 
Fyle, to soil, to dirty. 
Fyl't, soiled, dirtied. 

G. 

GAB, the mouth ; to speak boldly, or pertljt, 

Gaberlunsie, an old man. 

Gadsman, a plouffbboy, the boy that drivet the 

horses in the plough. 
Gae^ to go ; gaed, went; gaen, or gaoe^ gout ; 

gaun, going. 
Gact, or gate, way, manner; ro*d. 
Grairs, triangular pieces of cloth sewed on the 

bottom of a gown, &c. 
Gang, to go, to walk. 
Om, to make, to force to. 
Gar*t, forced to. 
Garten, a garter. 

Gash, wise, sagacious ; talkative ; to conYtnc. 
Grashin, conversing. > 

Gaucy, jolly, large. 
Gaud, a plough. 

Gear, riches ; goods of any kind. 
Geek, to toss the head in wantonness or scorn 
Ged, a pike. 

Gentles, great folks, gentry. 
Genty^ elegantly formed, neat. 
Geordie, a guinea. 
Gret, a child, a young one* 
Ghaist, a ghost. . 

Gie, to give ; gied, gave ; gien, given. 
Giftie, diminutive of gift. 
Giglets, playful girls. 
Gillie, diminutiye of gill. 
Gilpey, a half grown, half informed boy or 

girl, a romping lad, a hoiden. 
Gimmer, a ewe from one to two yean old. 
Gin, if; against. 
Gipsey, a young girl. 
Gim, to grin, to twist the feature! in nige» 

agony, &c. 
Giming, grinning. 
Gizz, a periwig. 
Glaiket, inattentive, foolish. 
Glaive, a sword. 

Gawky, half-witted, foolish, romping. 
Ghiizie, glittering ; smooth like glass. 
Glaum, to snatch greedily. 
Glaum'd, aimed, snatched. 
Gleck, sharp, ready. 
Gl ep;, sharp, ready. 
Gleib^ glebe. 

Glen, a dale, a deep valley. 
Gl^, a squint ; to iquiiit ; a-gley, off at a 

side, wrong. 
Glib-gabbet, smooth and ready in speech. 
GUnt, to peep. 
Glinted, peeped. 
Glintiui peeping. 
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Oloamiii, the twiligbt 

Glowr, to Rtftrp, to look ; a f tare, a look. 

Glowredy looked, stared. 

Glunth, a frown, a sour look. 

Goavan, looking round with a strange, ioqiiir- 
ing gase ; staring stupidly. 

Gowan, the tlower of the wild daisy, hawk- 
weed, &r. 

Gowany, daisied, abounding with daisies. 

Gowd, gold. 

Gowfl; tiie game of Golf ; to strike as the bat 
does the ball at golf. 

Gowff*d, struck. 

Gowk, a cuckoo ; a term of oontempL 

Gowl, to howL 

Grane, or grain, a groan ; to groan. 

Grained and grunted, groaned and grunted. 

Graining, groaning. 

Graip, a pronged instrument for cleaning 
stables. 

Graith, accoutrements, furniture, dress, gear. 

Grannie, grandmother. 

Grape, to grope. 

Grapit, groped. 

Grat, wept, shed tears. 

GKreat, intimate, familiar. 

Gree, to agree ; to bear the gree, to be decid- 
edly victor. 

Gree't, agreed. 

Greet, to shed tears, to weep. 

Greetin, cr)'ing, >yeeping. 

Grippet, catched, seized. 

Groat, to get the whistle of one*8 groat, to 
play a losing game. 

Grousome, loathsomely grim. 

Grozet, a gooseberry. 

Grumpb, a grunt ; to grunt. 

Grumphie, a sow. 

Grun*, ground. 

Grunstane, a grindstone. 

Gruntle, the phiz ; a grunting noise. 

Grunzie, mouth. 

Grushie, thick; of thriving growth. 

Gude, the Supreme Being ; good. 

Guid, good. 

Guid .morning, good morrow. 

Guid-e*en, good evening. 

Guidman and guidwife, the master and mis- 
tress of the house ; young guidman, a man 
newly married. 

Guid-willie, liberal ; cordial. 

Guidfather, guidmother, father-in-law, and 
mother-in-law. 

Gully, or gullie, a large knife. 

Gumlie, muddv. 

Gusty, tasteful 

H. 

HA', hall. 

Ha*.Bible, the great bible that lies in the hall. 
Hae, to have. 
Haen, had, the participle. 
Haet, fient haet, a petty oath of negation ; no- 
thing. 
HafTet, the temple, the side of the head. 



Hafflins, nearly half, partly^ 

Hag, a scar, or gulf in mosses, and moors. 

Haggis, a kind of pudding boiled in the sto- 
mach of a cow or sheep. 

Hain, to spare, to save. . 

Hain*d, spared. 

Hairst, harvest 

Haith, a petty oath. 

Haivers, nonsense, speaking without thougbt 

Hal', or hald, tu abiding place. 

Hale, whole, tight, healthy. 

Haly, holy. 

Hame, home. 

Hallun, a particular partition-wall in a cot- 
tage, or more properly a seat of turf at the 
outside. 

Hallowmas, Hallow-eve, the 31st of October. 

Hamely, homely, affiible» 

Han*, or liauu', hand. 

Hap, an outer garment mantle, plaid, &c. to 
wrap, to cover ; to hop. 

Happer, a hopper. 

Happing, hopping. 

Hap step an^ Joup, hop skip and leap. 

iiarkit, hearkened. 

Harn, very coarse linen. 

Hash, a fellow that neither knows how to 
dress nor act with propriety. 

Hastit, hastened. 

Haud, to hold. 

Haughs, low lying, rich lands ; valleys. 

Haurl, to drag; to peel. 

Haurlin, peeling. 

Haverel, a half witted person ; half witted. 

Havins, good manners, decorum, good sense. 

Hawkie, a cow, properly one with a whits 
face. 

Heapit, heaped. 

Healsome, healthful, wholesome. 

Hearse, hoarse. 

Hear't, hear it. 

Heather, heath. 

Hech ! oh ! strange ! 

Hecht, promised ; to foretell something that 
is to be got or given ; foretold; the thing 
foretold; offered. 

Heckle, a board, in which are fixed a number 
of sharp pins, used in dressing hemp, Aa^ 
&c 

Heeze, to elevate, to raise. 

Helm, the rudder or helm. 

Herd, to tend flocks ; one who tends flocks^ 

Herrin, a herring. 

Herry, to plunder *, most properly to plunder 
birds' nests. 

Herryment, plundering, devastation. 

Hersel, herself; also a herd of cattle, of any 
sort. 

Het, hot 

Heugh, a crag, a coalpit 

Hilch, a hobble ; to halt. 

Hilchin, halting. 

Himsel, himseGf. 

Hiney, honey. 

Hing, to hang. 

Hirple, to walk crazily, to creep. 
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lo many cattle as one person can at- 

. dry ; chapped *, barren, 
a loop, a knot. 

a hussy, a young girl. 
I, the motion of a sage countryman rid- 
>ii a cart-horse ; humble. 
»re, a kind of distance line, in curling, 
n across the rink, 
louther, a kind of horse play, by justling 

the shoulder ; to justle. 

3uter skin or case, a nut shell ; a peas- 

f slowly, leisurely. 

! take leisure, stop. 
, a hoard ; to hoard, 
it, hoarded. 

a spoon made of horn. > 

, one of the many names of the devil. 
>r boast, to cough ; a cough. 
, coughing. 

coughs. 

d, turned topsyturvy ; blended, mixed, 
magandie, fornication. 

:, an owL . 

1, diminutive of house, 
to heave, to swell. 

. heaved, swelled. 

e, a midwife. 

hollow ; a hollow or dell. 

»ckit, sunk in the back^ spoken of a 

2, &c 

a tippling house ; a house of resort. 

to dig. 
t, digged, 
n, digging, 
t, an owl. 
) urge, 
urged. 

to pull upwards. 

to amble crazily. 
c, diminutive of Hugh, 
son, a hedgehog. 
«, the loins ; the crupper, 
m, a cushion. 



I. 



an ear of com. 
a great-grandchild, 
ilka, each, every. 

lie, ill-natured, malicious, niggardly, 
genius, ingenuity. 
&re; fire-place, 
ihall or wiU. 
)ther ; one another. 



jade ; also a familiar term among couii« 

oiks for a giddy young girl. 

:o dally, to trifle. 

, trifling, dallying. 

a jerk of water ; to jerk as agitated 

r. 



Jaw, coarse raillery; to pour out; to shut, to 

jerk as water. 
Jerkinet, a jerkin, or short gown. 
Xillet, a jilt, a giddy girL 
Jimp, to jump ; slender in the waist ; hand- 

some. 
Jimps, easy stays. 
Jink, to dodge, to turn a comer; a sudden 

turning ; a comer. 
Jinker, that turns quickly; a gay sprightly 

girl ; a wag. 
Jinkin, dodging. 
Jirk, a jerk. 

Jocteleg, a kind of knife. 
Jouk, to stoop, to bow the head. 
Jow, to jow, a verb which includes both the 

swinging motion and pealing sound of a 

large bell. 
Jundie, to justle. 



K. 



KAE, a daw. 

Kail, colewort ; a kind of broth. 

Kail-rant, the stem of colewort. 

Kain, fowls, &c. paid as rent by a fiurmer. 

Kebbuck, a cheese. 

Keckle, to giggle ; to titter. 

Keek, a peep, to peep. 

Kelpies, a sort of misdrievous spirits, said to 

- haunt fords and ferries at night, especially 

in storms. 
Ken, to know ; kend or kenn'd, knew. 
Kennin, a small matter. 
Kenspeckle, well known, easily known. 
Ket, matted, hairy ; a fleece of wool. 
Kilt, to truss up the clothes. 
Kimmer, a young girl, a gossip. 
Kin, kindred ; kin', kind, adj. 
King's-hood, a certain pare of the entrails of 

an ox, &C. 
Kintra, country. 
Kintra Cooser, country stallion. 
Kim, the harvest supper ; a chum. 
Kirsen, to christen, or baptize. 
Kist,.a chest ; a shop counter. 
Kitchen, any thing that eats with bread ; to 

serve for soup, gravy, &c. 
Kith, kindred. 

Kittle, to tickle ; ticklish ; lively, apt 
Kittlin, a young cat. 
Kiuttle, to cuddle. 
Kiuttlin, cuddling. 

Knaggie, like knags, or points of rocks. 
Knap, to strike smutly, a smart blow. 
Knappin-hammer, a hammer for breaking 

stones. 
Knowe, a small round hillock. 
Knurl, a dwarf. 
Kye, cows. 

Kyle, a district in Ayrshireb 
Kyte, the belly. 
Kythe, to discover ; to show one's self. 



torn nt fnadrm A 



l^TM, tone; aj fane, tij !»«, lie. mpttf 

•lone, Ac 
Lurlf. laiu4T. 

L>as(, U>n( ; T<i tbink Uint, in toBf, W wh 
L*p. dirj Inp. 

Lave, the mt. ih* rttatinAtr, tbe ocWn. 
IiaiTToHt, the Urk. 
l,ain'>, '•ho' (rrkaoing. bilL 

X«vr, to 1(«TC 

Lcti, io«i. irur, r>'iihrii]. 

1. - liTe-loni!. 

Lmomc, plfuant. 
LxibnM, a phruc of congntiilaloi7 caJa 

Bent ; I am happj in tbee, or pnmd 

thee. 
LeiKtrr. a thrtt-pmog'i dan f«c atrikiDf Gi 
I^euf^h, did Lauifh. 
leak, ■ look ; to look. 
li'bbet, gelded. 
L<ft, ihe iky. 

lii^tly. inferin^f ( to foeaf at> 
Lilt. ■ hmllaii ; a lune ; to tiag. 
I, <i ii ilren, a (trumpet. 

I. ■ iblHl 

Linkin, tripping. 

Linn, ■ inicrUl ; a preopiec. 

1/nt, fill 1 Lint 1' tbe beiC 4vi i" flower. 



MiumIt. BOKtr. 
Mak.IOBaka. 

lfail«>,Bfan. 

^Ial.ic M0I.7. 



\U ■■ 



Lool, did let 

Looven, jilufal of loof. 

Ixnin, a fellow, a ragamuSo; • woomd 

ea.T"«ue 
Loup, jiimj,. l«p. 
Lowp, a flarao. 
Lowin, fla'nini;. 

Ijowrig, nbhri^viitlon of Lawrence. 
Lowie, to looK. 
Lowa'd, luoaed. 
Lug, the ear; a handle 
Lugget, havinE a handle. 
Luggie, a Biniiil w-ooden diah with B bandla. 
Lum, the ihi Diner. 

Lunch, a Isrg'- piece of cheeae, fleah. Ice. 
Lunt, acoliimri ot'emoke; to MDoke. 
Lundn, aoiokiDg. 
Ujit, of • mixed colDiir, gnjr. 



■th'.i-k ii\ ErjLiih rt^uirr an a. M tea lit 
piu.-W, a/« in ><btfL likf tbe woada ib^k 
4rer. the lane in bulk Duubaa. ) 

Marled, rtnrfmitd ; apotta^ 

Mar^ jrai. the jcar 1715. 

Mashlum, meilin. miieii mrm. 

MmA, to mak, a* BuU. Ik. 

U*tkio-pBt, a teB.^ot. 

.Maud. tUBd, ■ plaui moi W al ~ 

Atiukin. a ban. 

Maun, mutt. 

Jfaiu, tbe tbnuK. 

Jlair. to raoir. 

MfikU, mdckle, 
MflincI ■ 
Urlder, 



enKll U. 
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Mell, 10 meddle." 

barier in A itooe tfough, 
Meltie, to khI witb mead. 
Men' to mend. 

Meme, good nMnnen. daconim 
MenHleas, ill.bred, Tude. impndeot 
Meuin, a >ma1l dog. 
Hidden, a dungbill. 
mil li II liiili. miiiiiii ar till hntlnni iif ailnt) 

Mini, piim, afleetedif meek, 

Min', mind ; resemblaiiee 

Mind'l, mind it; rewlved, intmding. 



Mialeuk, mislook. 
.Mither, a mother. 

ie-mailie, i-onfusedly mixed. 
Moiatily, to moiaten. 
Monr, or monie, many. 
Moolg, dull, eanh. the earth of tbe grave ; Tfl 

'ce i' the mooU ; to la; in tbe duat, 
. .-p, to nibble aa a ibeep. 
Moorlan', of or belonging to moora. 

n, the next daT, to-moiTOW. 

I, thf mouth. 
Moudin-ort, a mole. 
'Moiuie, diminutive of monae, 
Muckle, or miekle, grant, big, mncli. 
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diminutiTe of mtue. 
i-kail, broth, composed umpljrof 
led barley, and greens, 
kin, an English pint. 
, mysel£ 

N. 

o, not, Dor. 

o, not any. 

ing, or naithing, nothing. 

I horse. 

none. 

; ale ; to be tipsy. 

:kit, neglected. 

a nook. 



the fis;. 
ii', handful. 

an exchange ; to exchange, to barter. 

a negro. 

ailed-cat, a hangman's whip. 

nut. 

id, of or belonging to the north. 

t, noticed. 

'., black cattle. 



O. 



, name of mountains. 

h, O faith ! an oath. 

V onie, any. 

often used for ere, before. 

r orra, supernumerary, that can be spared. 

fit. 

shivering; drooping. 
[, or oursels, ourselves. 
«, cattle not housed. 

orer; too. 

hip, a way of fetching a blow with th« 

mer over the arm. 



P. 



C, intimate, familiar; twdve stone of 
L 

I, paunch. 
;k, a partridge, 
to cram, 
speech. 

:h, oatmeal pudding, a well-known 
:ch dish, 
id put ; a pot 
or pettle, a plough-staff. 
ty, proud, haughty. 
, or pawkie, cunning, sly. 
paid ; beat, 
to fetch the breath short, as in an asth* 

1, the crop, the stomach. 

, peeling, the rind of fruit. 

domesticated sheep, &c 

, to cherish ; a plotigh-stafil 

egs, short petticoats worn by the High- 



Phndse, finr speerkt^ flnttoy; toflattM*. 

Phiatsin, flattery. 

Pibroch, Highland war music adapted to the 



>i&r 



Pickle, a small quantity. 

Pine, pain, uneasiness. 

Pit, to put. 

PUicad, public proclamation. 

Plack, an old Scotch coin, the third part of a 

Scotch penny, twelve of which maka av 

English penny. 
Plackless, pennyless, without monej. 
Platie, dimmutive of plate. 
Plew, or pleugh, a plough. 
Pliskie, a trick. 
Poind, to seize cattle or goods for ren^ as tho 

laws of Scotland allow. 
Poortith, poverty. 
Pou, to pull. 
Pouk, to pluck. 
Poussie, a hare, or cat. 
Pout, a poult, a chick. 
Pou't, did pua 
Powthery, like powder. 
Pow, the head, the skulL 
Pownie, a little horse. 
Powther, or pouther, powder. 
Preen, a pin. 
Prent, to print i print. 
Prie, to taste. 
Prie'd, tasted. 
Prief, proof. 

Prig, to chehpen ; to disputo 
Priggin, cheapening. 
Pnmsie, demure, precise. 
Propone, to lay down, to propose. 
Provoses, provosts. 
Puddock-stool, a mushroom, fungui^ 
Pund, pound ; pounds. 
Pyle,-^a pyle o^ caff, a single grain of cha£ 



Q. 



QUAT, toquit 

Quak, to quake. 

Quey. a cow from one to two years old. 



RAGWEED, the herb ragwort. 

Raible, to rattle nonsense. 

Rair, to roar. 

Raize, to madden, to inflame. 

Ram-feezl'd, fatigued ; overspread. 

Ram-stam, thoughtless, forward. 

Raploch^ properly a coarse cloth; but Used 

as an adnoun for coarse. 
Rarely, excellently, very well 
Rash, a rush ; rash-buss, a bush of mshes. 
Ratton, a rat. 

Raucle, rash ; stout ; fearless. 
Raught, reached 
Raw, a row. 
Rax, to stretch. 
Ream, cream ; to cream. 
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Reaming, brimfuJ, frothing. 

Reave, rove. 

Reck, to heed* 

Rede, counsel ; to couoseL 

Red-wat-tbod, walking in blood over tbe thoe- 
tops. 

Red-wud, stark mad. 

Ree, balf drunk, fuddled. 

Reek, smoke. 

Reekin, smoking. 

Reekie, smoked ; smoky. 

Remead, semedy. 

Requite, requited. 

Rest, to stand restive. 

Restit, stood restive ; stunted ; withered. 

Restricked, restricted. 

Rew, to repent, to compassionate. 

Rief, reef, plenty. 

Rief randies, sturdy beggars. 

Rig, a ridge. 

Kigwiddie, rigwoodie, the rope or chain that 
crosses the saddle of a horse to support the 
spokes of a cart { spare, withered, sapless. 

Rin, to run, to melt ; Rinnin, running. 

Rink, the course of the stones ; a term in curl- 
ing on ice. 

Rip, a handful of unthreshed com. 

Riskit, made a noise like the tearing of roots. 

Rockin, spinning on the* rock, or distaff. 

Rood, stands likewise for the plural roods. 

Roon, a shred, a border or selvage. 

Roose, to praise, to commend. 

Roosty, rustv. 

Roun', round, in the circle of neighbourhood. 

Roupet, hoarse, as with a cold. 

Routhie, plentiful. 

Row, to roll, to wrap. 

Row*t, roUed, wrapped. 

Rowte, to low, to bellow. 

Routh, or routh, plenty. 

Rowtin, lowing, 

Rozet, rosin. 

Rung, a cudgel. 

Runkled, wrinkled. 

Runt, the stem of colewort or cabbage. 

Ruth, a woman's name ; the book so called *, 
sorrow. 

Ryke, to reach. 



SAE, so. 

Saft, soft. 

Sair, to serve ; t sore. 

Sairly, or sairlie, sorely. 

Sair't, served. 

Sark-, a shirt ; a shift. 

Sarkit, provided in shirts. 

Saugh, the willow. 

Saul, soul. 

Saumont, salmon. 

Saunt,.a saint. 

Saut, salt, adj. salt. 

Saw, to sow. 

Sawin, sowing. 

Sax, six. 



Scaith, to damage, CO injure ; injuiy* * 

Scar, a cliff. 

Scaud, to scald. 

Scauld, to scold. 

Scaur, apt to be scared, 

Scawl, a scold ; a termagant 

Scon, a cake of bread. 

Sconner, a loathing ; to loathe. 

Scraich, to scream as a hen, partridge, && ' " 

Screed, to tear ; a rent. 

Scrieve, to glide swiftly along. 

Scrievin, gleesomely •, swiftly. • 

Scrimp, to scant. 

Scrimpet, did scant ; scanty. 

See'd, did see. 

Seisin, seising. 

Sel, self; a body's sel, one's self alone. 

Sell't did selL 

Sen', to send. 

Sen't, I, &c. sent, or did send it ; send it 

Servan*, servant. 

Settlin, settling ; to get a settUn, to be fiiglit- 
ed into quietness. 

Sets, sets off, goes away. 

Shachled, distorted ; shapeless* 

Shaird, a shred, a shard. 

Shangan, a stick cleft at one end for putting 
the tail of a dog, &c. into, by way of mis- 
chief, or to frighten him away. 

Shaver, a humorous wag ; a barber. 

Shaw, to show ; a small wood in a hollow. 

Sheen, bright, shining. 

Sheep-shank ; to think one's self nae sheep- 
shank, to be conceited. 

Sherramoor, sheriff-moor, the famous battls 
fought in the rebellion, A.D. 1715. 

Sheugb, a ditch, a trench, a sluice. 

Shiel, a shed. 

Shill, shrill. 

Shog, a shock ; a push off at one side. 

Shool, a shovel. 

Shoon, shoes. 

Shore, to offer, to threaten. 

Shor'd, offered. 

Shouther, the shoulder. 

Shure, did shear, shore. 

Sic, such. 

Sicker, sure, steady. 

Sidelins, sidelong, slanting. 

Siller, silver ; money. 

Simmer, summer. 

Sin, a son. 

Sin', since. 

Skaith, see scaith. 

Skellum, a worthless fellow. 

Skelp, to strike, to slap ; to walk with a smart 
tripping step ; a smart stroke. 

Skelpie-limmer, a reproachful term in female 
scolding, 

Skelpin, stepping, walking. 

Skiegb, or skeigh, proud, nice, higfamettled. 

Skinklin, a small portion. 

Skirl, to shriek, to cry shrilly. 

Skirling, shrieking, crying. 

Skirl't, shrieked. [truth. 

Sklen^ slant ; to run aalant, to deviate fr^am 
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ed, nm, or hit, in an oblique direction. 
I, free4om to converse without restraint ; 
e, scope. 

by a scream ; to scream. 
y shining ; making a great showt 
force, very forcible motion, 
sloe. 

did slide. 

i gate ; a breach in a fence* 
, saliva ; to emit saliva, 
slow. 

)Iy ; sleest, sliest. 
t, sleek ; sly. 
ry, slippery. 

to fall over, as a wet furrow from the 
igh. 
:,feU. 
small. 

ium, dust, powder ; mettle, sense. 
[y, a smithy. 
r, to smotfaler. 
r'd, smothered, 
tie, smutty, obscene, ugly, 
ie, a numerous collection of small indi- 
lals. 

•er, to stumble, a stumble. 
, abuse, Billingsgate. 
, snow ; to snow, 
•broo, melted snow. 
ie, snowy. 

:, snick, the latch of a door 
to lop, to cut off. 
bin, snuff. 

bin- mill, a snuff-box. 
bitter, biting. 

-drawing, trick-contriving, crafty, 
^to laugh restrainedly. 
i, a ribbon for binding the hair. 
, one whose spirit is broken with oppres- 
} slavery ; to submit tamely, to snedc 
re, to go smoothly and constantly ; to 
ak. 

k, to scent or snuff, as a dog, &c. 
kit, scented, snuffed, 
e, having sweet, engaging looks ; lucky, 

I, to swim. 

I, truth, a petty oath. 

b, a heavy sigh, a sound dying on the ear. 

Ie, flexible ; swift. 

!r, a shoemaker. 

ins, a dish made of oatmeal ; the seeds of 

meal soured, &c. flummery. 

), a spoonful, a small quantity of any 

ng liquid. 

b, to try over a tune with a low whistle. 

:her, solder ; to solder, to cement. 

, to prophesy, to divine. 

1, a limb. 

-ge, to dash, to soil, as with mire. 

iet, having the spavin. 

n, spane, to wean. 

t, or spate, a sweeping torrent, after rain 

thaw. 

I, to climb. 

icoi the country parlour. 



Spier, to ask, to inquire. 

Spier't, inquired. 

Splatter, a splutter, to splutter. 

Spleughan, a tobacco-pouch. 

Splore, a frolic ; a noise, riot. 

Sprackle, sprachle, to clamber. 

Sprattle, to scramble. 

Spreckled, spotted, speckled. 

Spring, a quick air in music ; a Scottish reel. 

Sprit, a tough*rooted plant, something like 

rushes. 
Sprittie, full of sprits. 
Spunk, fire, mettle ; wit. 
Spunkie, mettlesome, fiery; wili-o'wisp, or 

ignis fatuus. 
Spurtle, a stick, used in making oatmeal pud* 

ding or porridge. 
Squad, a crew, a party. 
Squatter, to flutter in water, as a wild duck. 
Squattle, to snrawL 
Squeel, a scream, a screech ; to scream. 

Stacher, to stagger. 

Stack, a rick of com, hay, &c. 

Staggie, the diminutive of stag. 

Stalwart, strong, stout. 

Stan^ to stand $ stan't, did stand. 

Stane, a stone. 

Stang, an acute pain ; a twinge ; to sting. 

Stank, did stink ; a pool of standing water. 

Stap, ptop, 

Stark, stout. 

Startle, to run as cattle stung by the gad-fly. 

Staumrel, a blockhead ; half-witted. 

Staw, did steal ; to surfeit. 

Stech, to cram the belly. 

Stechin, cramming. 

Steek, to shut ; a stitch. 

Steer, to molest ; to stir. 

Steeve, firm, compacted. 

Stell, a stiU. 

Sten, to rear as a horse. 

Sten>, reared. 

Stents, tribute ; dues of any kind. 

Stey, steep ; steyest, steepest. 

Stibble, stubble ; stibble-rig, the reaper in 
harvest who takes the lead! 

Stick an' stow, totally, altogether. 

Stile, a crutch ; to halt, to limp. 

Stimpart, the eighth part of a Winchester 
bushel. 

Stirk, a cow or bullock a year old. 

Stock, a plant or root of colewort, cabbage, 

&C. 

Stockin, a stocking; Throwing the stoekin, 
when the bride and bridegroom are put into 
bed, and the candle out, the former throws 
a stocking at random among the company, 
and the person whom it strikes is the next 
that will be married. 

Stoiter^ to stagger, to stammer. 

Stooked, made up in shocks as corn. 

Stoor, sounding hollow, strong, and hoarse. 

Stot, an ox. 

Stoup, or stowp, a kind of jug or dish with fi 
handle. 

Stoure, dust, more particulariy dust In motioii* 

R 
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Stowlint, by Rtealth. 

8town, BCuleii. 

Scoyte, to stumble. 

Strack, did strike. 

Stnie, straw ; to die a fair strae death, to die 

in bed. 
Straik, did strike. 
Struikit, stroked. 
Stnippin, tall and handsome. 
Scrau^ht, stiaight, to straighten. 
Stroek, htretciied, tight ; to stretch. 
Striddle, to straddle. 
Stroan, to K}>out, to piss. 
Studdie, an anvil. 
Stumpie, diminutive of stump. 
Strunt, spirituous liquor of any kind ; to walk 

sturdily ; huff, suUenness. 
Stuff, corn or pulse of any kind. 
Sturt, trouble ; to molest. 
Sturtin, frighted. 
Sucker, sugar. 
Sud, should. 
Sugh, the continued rushing noise of wind or 

water. 
Southron, southern ; an old name for the 

English nation. 
Swaird, s^\'ard. 
Swall'd, swelled. 
Swank, stately, jolly. 
Swankie, or swonker, a tlgbt strappin young 

fellow or girl. 
Swap, an exchange ; to barter. 
Swarf, to swoon ; a swoon. 
Swat, did sweat. 
Swatch, a sample. 
Swats, drink ; good ale. 
Sweaten, sweating. 
Sweer, lazy, averse ; dead-sweer, extremely 

averse. 
Swoor, swore, did swear. 
Swinge, to beat ; to whip. 
Swirl, a curve ; an eddying blast, or pool ; a 

knot in wood. 
Swirlie, knaggie, full of knots. 
Swith, get away. 
Swither, to hesitate in choice ; an irresolu te 

wavering in choice. 
Syne, since, ago ; then. 

T. 

TACKETS, a kind of nails for driving into 

the heels of shoes. 
Tae, a toe ; three taeM, having three prongs. 
Tairge, a target. 
Tak, to take ; takin, taking. 
Tamtallan, the name of a mountain. 
Tangle, a sea-weed. 
Tap, the top. 

Tapetless, heedless, foolish. 
Tarrow, to myrmur at one's allowance. 
Tarrow't, murmured. 
Tarrv-breeks, a sailor. 
Tauld, or tald, told. 

Taupie, a foolish, thoughtless young person. 
Tauted, or tautie, matted together; spoken of 

hair or wool. 



Tawie, that allows itself peaiseably to be lianfl- 

led ; spoken of a horse, cow, &c. 
Teat, a small quantity. 
Teen, to provoke , provocation. 
Tedding, spreading after the mower. 
Ten-hours bite, a slight feed to the horses 

while in the yoke, in the forenoon. 
Tent, a field-pulpit ; heed, caution ; to take 

heed ; to tend or herd cattle. 
Tentie, heedful, cautious. 
Tentless, heedless. 
Teugh, tough. 
Thack, thatch ; thack an' rape, clothing neces« 

saries. 
Thae, these. 

Thairms, small guts ; fiddle-strings. 
Thankit, thanked. 
Theekit, thatched. 
Thegither, together. 
Themsel, themselves. 
Thick, intimate, familiar. 
Thieveless, cold, dry, spited; spoken of a 

person's demeanour. 
Thir, these. 
Thirl, thrill. 

Thirled, thrilled, vibrated. 
Thole, to suffer, to endure. 
Thowe, a thaw ; to thaw. 
Thowless, slack, lazy. 
Thrang, throng ; a crowd. 
Thrapple, throat, windpipe. 
Thrave, twenty-four sheaves or two shocks of 

com ; a considerable number. 
Thraw, to sprain, to twist ; to contradict. 
Thrawin, twisting, &c. 
Thrawn, sprained, twisted ; contradicted. 
Threap, to maintain by dint of assertion. 
Threshin, thrashing. 
Threteen, thirteen. 
Thristle, thistle. 

Through, to go on with ; to make out. 
Throuther, pell-mell, confusedly. 
Thud, to make a loud intermittent noise. 
Thumpit, thumped. 
Thysel, thyself. 
Till't, to it. 
Timmer, timber. 
Tine, to lose ; tint, lost. 
Tinkler, a tinker. 
Tint the gate, lost the way. 
Tip, a ram. 
Tippence, twopence. 

Tirl, to make a slight noise ; to uncover. 
Tirlin, uncovering. 
Tither, the other. 
Tittle, to whisper. 
Tittlin, whispering. 
Tocher, marriage oortion. 
Tod, a fox. 

Toddle, to totter, like the walk of a child* 
Toddlin, tottering. 
Toom, empty, to empty. 
Toop, a ram. 

Toun, a hamlet ; a farm-house. 
Tout, the blast of a horn or trumpet ; to Uow 

a horn, &c. 
I Tow, a rope. 
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Toom, empty, to empty. 

Toop, a ram. 

Toun, a bamlet ; m farm-house. 

Tout, the blast of a horn or trumpet ; to blow 
a bom, &c. 

Tow, a rope. 

Towmond, a twelvemontb. 

Towzie, rough, shaggy. 

Toy, a very old fashion of female bead-dress. 

Toyte, to totter like old age. 

Transmugriiied, transmigrated, metamorphos- 
ed. 

Trashtrie, trash. 

Ttrews, trowsers. 

Trickie, full of tricks. 

Trig, spruce, neat 

Trimly, excellently. 

Trow, to believe. 

Trowth, truth, a petty oath. 

Tryste, an appointment ; a fair. 

Trysted, appointed ; To tryste, to make an ap- 
pointment. 

Try't, tried. 

Tug, raw hide, of which in old times plough- 
traces were frequently made. 

Tulzie, a quarrel ; to quarrel, to fight. 

Twa, two. 

Twa-three, a few. 

'Twad, it would. 

Twal, twelve ; cwal-pennie worth, a small 
quantity, a penny-worth. 

N. B. One penny English is 12d Scotch. 

Twin, to part. 

Tyke, a dog. 



U. 



UNCO, strange, uncouth; very, very great, 

prodigious. 
Uncos, news. 
Unkenn'd, unknown. 
Unsicker, unsure, unsteady. 
Unskaith'd, undamaged, unhurt. 
Unweeting, unwittingly, unknowingly. 
Upo', upon. 
Urchin, a hedgehog. 



V. 



VAP'RIN, vapouring. 
Vera, very. 

Virl, a ring round a column, &c. 
Vittle, corn of all kinds, food. 

W. 

WA', wall ; wa*8, walls. 

Wabsttr, a weaver. 

Wad, would ; to bet ; a bet, a pledge. 

Wadiia, would not. 

Wae, wo ; sorrowfuL 

aefu', woful, sorrowfulf wailing. 
Waesucks ! or waes me ! alas I O the pity. 
Waft, the cross thread that goes from the 

shuttle through the web ; woof 
Wair, to ky out, to expend. 



Wale, choice ; to choose. 

Waled, chose, chosen. 

Walie, ample, large, jolly ; also an int^eetioil 

of distress. 
Wame, the belly. 
Wamefu', a belfv-full. 
Wanchancie^ unlucky. 
Wanrestfu', restless. 
Wark, work. 

Wark-lume, a tool to work with. 
Warl, or warld, world. 
Warlock, a wizard. 

Warly, worldly, eager on amassing wealth. 
Warran, a warrant ; to warrant* 
Warst, worst. 

Warstrd or warsl'd, wrestled. 
Wastrie, prodigality. 
Wat, wet ; I wat, I wot, I know. 
Water-brose, brose made of meal and watet 

simply, without the addition of milk, buttei 

&c 
Wattle, a twig, a wand. 
Wauble, to swing, to reel. 
Waught, a draught. 

Waukit, thickened as fullers do doth. 
Waukrife, not apt to sleep. 
Waur, worse ; to worst. 
Waur't, worsted. 
Wean, or weanie, a child. 
Wearie, or weary ; many a weary body, many 

a different person. 
Weason, weasand. 

Weaving the stocking. See Stocking, p. 257. ^ 
Wee, little ; Wee things, little ones ; Wee btt^ 

a small matter. 
Weel, well ; WeelfiEU'e, welfare. 
Weet, rain, wetness. 
Weird, fate. 
We'se, we shall. 
Wha, who. 
Whaizle, to wheeze. 
Whalpit, whelped. 
Whang, a leathern string ; a piece of cheese, 

bread, &c. to give the strappado. 
Whare, where ; Whare'er, wherever. 
Wheep, to fly nimbly, jerk; penny-wheep, 

small beer. 
Whase, whose. 
Whatreck, nevertheless. 
Whid, the motion of a hare, running but not 

frighted ; a lie. 
Whiddin, running as a hare or cony. 
Whigmeleeries, whims, fancies, crotchets. 
Whingin, crying, complaining, fretting. 
Whirligigums, useless ornaments, triding ap- 
pendages. 
Whissle, a whistle ; to whistle. 
Whisht, silence ; to hold one's whisht, to be 

silent. 
Whisk, to sweep, to lash. 
Whiskit, lashed. 

Whitter, a hearty draught of liquor. 
Whun-stane, a whin-stone. 
Whyles, whiles, sometimes. 
Wi', with. 
Wicht, wight, powerful, strong; inventive; 

of a superior genius. 
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Wickt to strike ft ttone in an obliqiie dirao- 

lion ; a term in curlinf^. 
Wicker, willow (the smaUer sort). 
Wiel, a small wbirlpooL 
Wifie, a diminutive or endearing tami for 

wife. 
WUjrart, bashful and reserred; avoiding 

society or appearing awkward in it» wild, 

strange, timid. 
Wimple, to meander. 
Wimpl't, meandered. 
Wimplin, waving, meandering. 
Win, to win, to winnow. 
Win*t, winded as a bottom of yftm. 
Win', wind ; Win's, winds. 
Winna, will not. 
Winnock, a window. 
Winsome, hearty, vaunted, gay. 
Wintle, a staggering motion; to stagger, to 

reel* 
Winze, an oath. 
Wiss, to wish. 
Withoutten, without. 
Wixen'd, hide-bound, dried, shrunk. 
Wonner, a wonder ; a contemptuous appella- 
tion. 
Wons, dwells. 
Woo', wooL 

Woo, to court, to make love to. 
Woodie, a rope, more properly one made of 

withes or willows. 
Wooer.bab, the garter knotted below the knee 

with a couple of loops. 
Wordy, worthy. 
Worset^ worsted. 
Wow» an eidamarion of pleasure or wonder. 






WradE, to tease, to vex. 

Wraith, a spirit, or ghost ; an apparition ex- 
actly like a living person, whose appearance 
Is said to forbode the person's approaching 
death. 

Wrang, wrong ; to wrong. 

Wreeth, a drifted heap of snow. 

Wud, mad, distracted. 

Wumble, a wimble. 

Wjrle, to beguile. 

Wylieooat, a flannel vest 

Wyte, Uame ; to blame. 

Y. 

YAD, an old mare ; a worn out horse. 

Ye ; diis pronoun is frequently used for thou. 

Yearns, longs much. 

Yearlings, Iwm in the same year, coevals. 

Year is used both for singular and plural years. 

Yearn, earn, an eagle, an ospray. 

Yell, barren, that gives no mill^ 

Yerk, to lash, to jerk. 

Yerkit, jerked, lashed. 

Yestreen, yesternight. 

Yett, a gate, such as is usuaDy at the entrance 

into a fium-yard or field. 
Yill, ale. 
l^rd, earth. 

Yokin, yoking ; a bout 
Yont, beyond. 
Yoursd, yourself 
Yowe, a ewe. 

Yowie, diminutive of jrowe. 
Yule Christmas. 
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Oloamin, the twilight 

Glowr, to Ktarp, to look ; a stare, a look. 

Glowred, looked, stared. 

Glunsh, a frown, a sour look. 

Goavan, looking round with a strange, inquir- 
ing gaxe ; staring stupidly. 

Gowan, the tlower of the wild daisy, hawk- 
weed, &r. 

Gowtmy, daisied, abounding with daisies. 

Gowd, gold. 

GowiT, the game of Golf ; to strike as the bat 
does the ball at golf. 

Gowff*d, struck. 

Gowk, a cuckoo ; a term of contempt. 

€k>wl, to howl. 

Grane, or grain, a groan ; to groan. 

Grain'd and grunted, groaned and grunted. 

Graining, groaning. 

Graip, a pronged instrument for cleaning 
stables. 

Graith, accoutrements, furniture, dress, gear. 

Grannie, grandmother. 

Grape, to grope. 

Grapi^ groped. 

Grat, wept, shed tears. 

Great, intimate, familiar. 

Gree, to agree ; to bear the gree, to be decid- 
edly victor. 

Gree't, agreed. 

Greet, to shed tears, to weep. 

Greetin, crying, ^Yeeping. 

Grippet, catched, seized. 

Groat, to get th& whistle of one*8 groat, to 
play a losing game. 

Grousome, loathsomely grim. 

Grozet, a gooseberry. 

Grumph, a grunt ; to grunt. 

Grumphie, a sow. 

Gnin', ground. 

Grunstane, a grindstone. 

Gruntle, the phiz ; a grunting noise. 

Grunzie, mouth. 

Grushie, thick ; of thriving growth. 

Gude, the Supreme Being ; good. 

Guid, good. 

Guid .morning, good morrow. 

Guid-e*en, good evening. 

Guldman and guidwife, the master and mis- 
tress of the house ; young guidman, a man 
newly married. 

Guid.willie, liberal ; cordial. 

Guidfather, guidmother, father-in-law, and 
mother.in.law. 

GuUy, or gullie, a large knife. 

Gumlie, muddv. 

Gusty, tasteful. 



H. 



HA', hall. 

Ha*.Bible, the great bible that lies in the hall. 
Hae, to have. 
Haen, had, the participle. 
Haet, fient haet, a petty oath of negation ; no- 
thing. 
HafTet, the temple, the side of the head. 



Hafflins, nearly half, partly.. 

Hag, a scar, or gulf in mosses^ and moors. 

Haggis, a kind of pudding boiled in the stow 

mach of a cow or sheep. 
Hain, to spare, to save. . 
Hain'd, spared. 
Hairst, harvest 
Haith, a petty oath. 

Haivers, nonsense, speaking without thought 
Hal*, or bald, an abiding place. 
Hale, whole, tight, healthy. 
Haly, holy. 
Hame, home. 

Hallun, a particular partition-wall in a cot- 
tage, or more properly a seat of turf at the 

outside. 
Hallowmas, Hallow-eve, the 31st of October. 
Hamely, homely, afibble* 
Han*, or liautt*, hand. 
Hap, an outer garment^ mantle, plaid, &c. to 

wrap, to cover ; to hop. 
Happer, a hopper. 
Happing, hopping. 

Hap step an^ loup, hop skip and leap. 
JHarkit, hearkened. 
Harn, very coarse linen. 
Hash, a fellow that neither knows how to 

dress nor act with propriety. 
Hastit, hastened. 
Hand, to hold. 

Haughs, low lyings rich lands ; valleys. 
Haurl, to drag; to peel. 
Haurlin, peeling. 

Haverel, a half witted person ; half witted. 
Havins, good manners, decorum, good sense. 
Hawkie, a cow, properly one with a whits 

face. 
Heapit, heaped. 

Healsome, healthful, wholesome. 
Hearse, hoarse. 
Hear*t, hear it 
Heather, heath. 
Hech ! oh ! strange ! 
Hecht, promised ; to foretell something that 

is to be got or given ; foretold; the thinf 

foretold; offered. 
Heckle, a board, in which are fixed a number 

of sharp pins, used in dressing hemp, Hu, 

&c 
Heeze, to elevate, to raise. 
Helm, the rudder or helm. 
Herd, to tend flocks ; one who tends flocks^ 
Herrin, a herring. 
Herry, to plunder ; most properly to plunder 

birds* nests. 
Herryment, plundering, devastation. 
Hersel, herself; also a herd of cattle, of any 

sort 
Het, hot 

Heugh, a crag, a coalpit 
Hilch, a hobble ; to halt. 
Hilchin, halting. 
Himsel, himself. 
Hiney, honey. 
Hing, to hang. 
Hirple, to walk crazily, to creep. 
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I, to many cattle as one person can at- 
I* 

5, dry ; chapped ; barren. 
, a loop, a knot. 
if a hussy, a young girl, 
in, the motion of a sage countryman rid- 
on a cart-horse ; humble, 
icore, a kind of distance line, in curling, 
¥n across the rink. 

ihouther, a kind of horse play, by justling 
i the shoulder ; to justle. 
outer skin or case, a nut shell *, a peas- 

e, slowly, leisurely. 

e ! take leisure, stop. 

1, a hoard ; to hoard. 

lit, hoarded. 

. a spoon made of horn. -r 

e, one of the many names of the devil. 

or hoast, to cough ; a cough. 

n, coughing. 

, coughs. 

iM, tuni'd topsyturvy ; blended, mixed. 

bmagandie, fornication. 

}t, an owl. 

e, diminutive of house. 

, to heave, to swell. 

1, heaved, swelled. 

lie, a midwife. 

-, hollow ; a hollow or dell. 

ibackit, sunk in the back^ spoken of a 

se, &c. 

r, a tippling house ; a house of resort. 

:, to dig. 

:it, digged. 

:in, digging. 

et, an owL 

to urge. 

, urged. 

it to pull upwards. 

;, to amble crazily. 

oc, diminutive of Hugh. 

leon, a hedgehog. 

ies, the loins ; the crupper. 

ion, a cushion. 



I. 



, an ear of com. 

», a great-grandchild. 

r ilka, each, every. 

Hie, ill-natured, malidous, niggardly. 

3, genius, ingenuity. 

tire; fire-place. 

shall or will. 

other ; one another. 



, jade ; also a familiar term among coun* 
folks for a giddy young girl. 

to dally, to trifle, 
n, trifling, dallying. 

a jerk of water ; to jerk as agitated 
er. 



Jaw, coarse raillery; to pour out; to shut, to 

jerk as water. 
Jerkinet, a jerkin, or short gown. 
Jillet, a jilt, a giddv girL 
Jimp, to jump ; slender in the waist ; hand- 

some. 
Jimps, easy stays. 
Jink, to dodge, to turn a comer; a sudden 

turning; a comer. 
Jinker, that turns quickly; a gay sprightly 

girt ; a wag. 
Jinkin, dodging. 
Jirk, a jerk. 

Jocteleg, a kind of knife. 
Jouk, to stoop, to bow the head. 
Jow, to jow, a verb which includes both the 

swinging motion and pealing sound of a 

large belL 
Jundie, to justle. 



K. 



KAE, a daw. 

Kail, colewort ; a kind of broth. 

Kail-rant, the stem of colewort. 

Kain, fowls, &c. paid as rent by a fiuner. 

Kebbuck, a cheese. 

Keckle, to giggle ; to titter. 

Keek, a peep, to peep. 

Kelpies, a sort of mischievous spirits, said to 

haunt fords and ferries at night, especiaUy 

in storms. 
Ken, to know ; kend or kenn'd, knew. 
Kennin, a small matter. 
Kenspeckle, well known, easily known. 
Ket, matted, hairy ; a fleece of wool. 
Kilt, to truss up the clothes. 
Kimmer, a young girl, a gossip. 
Kin, kindred ; kin', kind, adj. 
King's-hood, a certain pare of the entrails of 

an ox, &C. 
Kintra, country. 
Ejntra Cooser, country stallion. 
Kim, the harvest supper ; a chum. 
Kirsen, to christen, or baptize. 
Kist,.a chest ; a shop counter. 
Kitchen, any thing that eats with bread ; to 

serve for soup, gravy, &c. 
Kith, kindred. 

Kittle, to tickle ; ticklish ; lively, apt 
Kittlin, a young cat. 
Kiuttle, to cuddle. 
Ejuttlin, cuddling. 

Knaggie, like knags, or points of rocks. 
Knap, to strike snuutly, a smart blow. 
Knappin-bammer, a hammer for breaking 

stones. 
Knowe, a small round hillock. 
Knurl, a dwar£ 
Kye, cows. 

Kyle, a district in Ayrshire^ 
Kyte, the belly. 
Kythe, to discover ; to show on^ self* 



